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THE 


HISTORY OF LONDON. 


From hence we may that antiqiie pile beh^ 

Where royal head* receive the ■aered.gold: 

It give* them crown*, and doe* their asbe* keep. 
There made like God*, like mortal* tiiere may *Ieep; 
Making the circle cf their reign complete, 

Tho*e con* of Empire, where they rice ^ey *et. 

WALhaa. 


CHAPTER I. 

Site, local divisions, and government the City of Westminster; 
history of the Abbey; Coronation Ceremonies ; and lists of the 
Abbots and Deans. 

The history of Westminster is involved in that of the venerable 
abbey from which it derives it^ name. To the zeal and taste of 
English monachism, are we indebted for some of the finest remains 
of pointed architecture, and one of the most ancient and interesting 
edifices in Europe; but, unfortunately, like all other shnilaz relics 
of the piety, taste, and skill of our forefathers prior to the Refor¬ 
mation, the iconoclastic zeal and mistaken policy of a purer faith, 
have involved much of its earliest history in obscurity. The furor 
of two state ecclesiastical reformations has lessened the evidence of 
its former magnificence, by ravaging its archives, and committing 
to the flames, as reco^s of popery, many documents which are 
now required in the elucidation of its history. 

This city, as above noticed, received its name from the abbey, or 
minster, situated to the westward of the city of London, which, accord¬ 
ing to several historians, was thus denominated, to distinguish it from 
the abbey of Grace on TV>wer-hili, called Ekistminster; but Mr. Mait¬ 
land proves this to be n mistake, by showing t h at the former is 
called Westminster, in an undated charter of sanctuary, granted by 
Edward the Confessor, who died in 1066, and that the latter was 
not founded till 1359 ; he therefore supposes, that the appellation 
of Westminster was given to distinguish it from St. Paul's cbw^, 
in the city of Lemdon. 

In ancient times, this was a mean, unhealthy place, reraark- 

VOL* IV. B 
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able for RoUiiug but tbe abbey, which w^uftti^aled on a marshy 
bland, surrounded on ope side by the Thames, and on the otlier by 
what was called Ditch. This ditch was a branch of the 

river, which began nearly where Mauchester-buildings now stand ; 
and crossing R.iifg>street, ran westward to Delahay-street, where it 
turned to tlie soutli, and continued its course along Princes-street, 
until it crossed 'rothill-street, from whence it passed along thesouth 
wail of the abbey-garden, to the Thames again. It has, however, 
been arched over for many years, and b at present a common 
sewer. 

Mr. Nightingale, however, presumes tbb island was of greater 
extent. ‘ From the roof of the northern tower of Westminster-abbey, 
he savs, the eye may distinctly trace the ancient isle of Thorney. 
Following the winding of tlie Thames round Mill-bank, we perceive 
it ends in a marsh, filled with reeds and aquatic plants, at the ex¬ 
tremity of Raikelagh gardens. From that place to Chelsea water¬ 
works is equally low and wet, exclusive of the creek, or canal for 
barges. This brings the eye almost to the gates of St. James’s park, 
where a valley, nearly in a line with the marsh, contains the canal. 
Allowing these probabilities, and for filling inequalities in the streets, 
an angular line is formed. 

But a question naturally occurs : whence was made the embank¬ 
ment, known by the name of Milhank? And where would high- 
watermark be found, supposing it away? ,lt is to be feared the 
island of Thorney would be reduced to a very narrow compass. 
Possibly the tide passed, in very ancient times, across Parliament- 
street, through the park, and over all the ground south-west of the 
abbey, leaving on its return the whole a mass of filth. Such, ge¬ 
nerally, are the observations and conjectures of an antiquary to 
whom I have before been frequently indebted. The necessity or 
tlius endeavouring minutely to ascertain the situation and boun¬ 
daries of the little island of Thorney arises from the ancient asser¬ 
tion that the alibey of Westminster was erected on this real, or 
imaginary insulated spot of ground, which was called the Island of 
Thorns, or Thorney Island, on account of its being overspread with 
tborns. 

After all, however, much is left to conjecture on this sul^ect, 
aikd as much to the iiiiugination, in supportoi this ancient tradition 
concerning Thorney Island.’*' 

Ill the course of time a few houses were erected round the mo¬ 
nastery, which, at length, grew into a small town, called in ancient 
books, ‘ The town of Westminster.’ But the principal cause of 
the increase of W’estminster, was tlie continual jealousy of the 
government against the privileges and iniuiunities claimed^ by the 
citizens of London. To this cause must be attributed the establish- 
mqpt of the woolslapie, at West minster, in preference to London, 
which occasioned a great resort of mercbaiils thither. Another 
* Beauties of Ecgland Bad Wale*, vol. s, part 4, p. 11 . 
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cause of its f fiOwlb> was, the royal resideitCS b«tof geaerally.liejre : 
for which reason, most of the chief nobifity ateo efictcd mns, or 
town-houMB, ia its vicinity, the sites ol many of which (^ill retain 
the names of their former owners. “ •, 

Westminster cmitiiiued for many ages a distinct town from Lon¬ 
don, an<i the road between them, on the sides of which the street 
called the Strand was afterwards built, passed along the river side, 
and through the village of Charing. This road, however, from the 
frequent passing of horses and carts, had become so daniiperous both 
to men and carriages, that in the year 1353, an order of council 
was passed which imposed a duty (m every pack of wool, as well as 
all other goods, * carried either by land or vmter to the staple of 
Westminster‘ for the purpose of repairing the highway leading 
from the gate of London, called Temple-lmr, to the gate of.>v^e 
abbey at Westminster.’* it is evident from the record, that London 
uid Westminster were then regarded as distinct towns; but it would 
be, perhaps, too much to infer, that * the highway’ between them, 
‘ now the noble street, called the Strand, was not then built upmi, 
but was a mere country road, having, however, many noblemen’s 
and gentlemen’s houses and gardens adjoining to it,’ &c. For we 
leart), from the same order of council, that the cause of the im)>ost 
was, the * highway, being by the fnequent passmg of carts and 
horses, carrying merchandize and provisiems to the said staple, be¬ 
come so deep and miry, and the pavement so broken and worn, as 
to be very dangerous both to men and carriagesand we farther 
find, that it was ordained, that * all owners of houses, adjacent to 
the highway, should repair as much as lay before their doors.’'^ 
It seems pretty clear from these parts of the ediet, that oven at 
this early period the buildings of both cities had extended cemsi- 
derably i>eyond their respective gates, along the line of the high¬ 
way between them; although probably they did not reach on either 
side as far as Charing-cross, which is supposed to have derived its 
name from a village, called Charing, whii^ anciientiy stood midway 
between Lmidon and Westminster. In 1385, it was new ftavecl 
from Temple-lmr to the Savoy; and some years after, by the in¬ 
terest ol sir Robert Cecil, who had an elegant mansion where Ceuil- 
street now stands, the pavement was continued as far as bis 
house. 

In course of time, Westminster became a place of some consi- 
deratimi; but it received its most distinguisheei honours from 
Henry VIII. who, on the dissolution of the monastery of St. Peter, 
converted it into a bishopric, with a dean and twelve prebendaries ; 
and appointed the whole county of Middlesex, except Fulham, 
which was to remain to the bishop of London, for its diocese. 
On this occasion Westminster became a city; for the making of 
which, according to lord chief justice Coke, nothing more is re¬ 
quired, than to be the seat of episcopal power. 

* Jtbi^dMaa, vol. i, p, 78. 
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Th« okl palace^ near the abbey, having been nearly destroyed 
by fire in 1512, Henry VIU. took up bis residence at Wbiteliail, 
which he purdiased, in 1530, of cardinal Wolsey. He also built 
the palace of St. James, and inclosed a fine spot of ground, which 
he coDvtnrted into a park, for the accommodatimi of both palaces. 

From diis period, the buildings about Westminster began greatly 
to increase: but it did not long e^joy the bcmour of being a city; 
for it never had but erne bishop, ThomasThirleby, who being trans¬ 
lated to die see of Norwich, by Edward VI. in 1550, the new 
bishopric was dissolved, and its right to the epithet of city was 
thereby lost. However, Westminster is still considered as a city, 
and is so stiled in our statutes. 

The city of Westminster, properly so called, consists of but two 
parishes, viz. St. Margaret and St. John the Evangelist; but the 
liberties contain seven parishes, which are as follow: St. Martin, 
in the Fields; St. James ; St. Anne; St. Paul, Covent-garden ; .St. 
Mary-le-Stra^ ; St. Clement Danes[; and St. George, Hauover- 
squarc; to which must be added, the precinct of the Savoy. 

The'governinent of both the city and liberties of Westminster is 
uuder the jurisdiction of the dean and chapter of St. Peter’s, as 
well ill civil as in ecclesiastical affairs, whose authority also extends 
to some towns in Essex, and the whole of their district is exempt 
from the jurisdicticn of the bishop of London, and of the archbishop 
of Canterbury. Since the Reformation, the management of the 
civil part of the government has been in the bands of laymen, 
elected^ or, when appointed by their principals, confirmed by the 
dean and chapter. 

The form of the civil government of Westminster was settled 
by an act of parliament passed in the 27th of queen Eli¬ 
zabeth, intituled, ‘ An Act for the government of the city and 
borough of Westminsterwhich directs the appointment of twelve 
burgesses, and twelve assistants, annually, to preside over twelve 
wards into which Westminster was at that time divided ; and gives 
power to the dean, high steward, or bis deputy, and the twelve 
burgesses, or any three of them, whereof the dean, high steward, 
or his deputy, to be one, to hear, determine, and punish according 
to the laws of the realm, or laudable :ii)d lawful customs of the 
city of London, all mutters of incontineiicy, common scolds, inmates, 
common annoyances, &c. and to commit persons offending against 
the peace, *o prison; but to give notice, within twenty-four hours, 
to some justice of the peace for the county. All good orders and 
ordinances, made by the dean and high steward, with the assistance 
of the burgesses, concerning the government of the inhabitants, and 
not repugnant to the queen's prerogative, or the laws of the land, 
to be of full force and strength. 

Though the increase of the liberties of Westminster has rendered 
some alterations in this statute necessary, yet the substance of it is 
•till the basis of the government of this city. 
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Tfae fir6t erf these naa^strates is the hiig^ stewa«c(»' wIko is usua% 
one of the diief nobility, erfiosen by the dean and <!ha|>ter. His 
office has some affinity to thht of a dianoeilor of an university; 
and be holds his place durinf life. On his deathr tor resifuation, 
a chapter is called for the elation of another* hi wfahrfi the dean 
sits as high steward, until the election is determiiied. 

The deputy steward is appointed by the high steward, and con¬ 
firmed by the dean and chapter. He is chairman of the court-leet; 
by which the high cemstabte, the petty constables, and the annoy¬ 
ance juries are appointed. 

The high bailiff is nominated by the dean,and confirmed by the 
high steward, and holds his place for life. He is returning offttser 
at the election for members of parliament, and enjo 3 ’s ccmstderable 
profits from fines, forfeitures, &c. The office is generally executed 
by a deputy, who is an attorney of repute. 

The burgesses are sixteen in number, each df whom* has an as¬ 
sistant. They are nearly similar to the aldermen and deputies in 
the city of London, but tlie exercise of their off toe is now principally 
confined to attending the courts leet, &c. 

Before the year 1^6, the mhabitants of Westminster were liable 
to be called upon to serve as jutors at the quarter sessirms for tlie 
county of Middlesex; but a clause was introduced into «n act, 
passed in that year for regulating jurors, by which they were ex¬ 
empted from this duty. 

Notwithstanding the great extent of Wi^tninster, the covem- 
raent of it bears but little resemblance to that of a large city; the 
inhabitants have no exclusive corporation privileges, nor are there 
any trading companies within its jurisdiction. The two members 
who represent it in parliament, like those of a commem country bo¬ 
rough, are chosen by the inhabitant householders at large ; and the 
only courts held in Westminster, ai-e, the court-leet, the quarter 
session, and two courts of requests, for tlie recovery of small debts. 
Westminster has, however, long been the seat of the royal palace, 
the high court of parliament, and of our law tiibunals. 

The building of the abbey is involved in mi^ too dense for the 
sun of antiquarian research to dissipate. The period of its erectiem, 
previous to Edward the Confessor’s days, will not probably ever be 
discovered. In this venerable building lived Sulgardus, a monk, 
who devoted his leisure hours to ahistory of it. He has, in¬ 
deed, according to custom, used but little ceremony with St. 
Peter, or the choir of heaven ; for he pressed both into his service, 
in order to make the consecr^ion of thischufeh hallowed and sub¬ 
lime. . • 

Widmore, whose work is the only one worthy <rf implicit credit, 
both from his having been a learned man^ and his anrestrained ac¬ 
cess to every species of record l)elongtng to the abbey, fixes the 
foundation Vjetween the years 730 and 740; blit is unable to say 
who is the founder. If, however, we could rely on dreams, and 
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pftKtcaiar^ <Hi ifio«e of monks, we migttt quote the aothority of 
Wulstnus, that Ihe aposHe St. Peter himself had a chaj>el or oratory 
on the site of the magnificent pile' dedicated to him. The vnion of 
Wuisinns was turned to some advantage by the snccecdirtg monks, 
who added a‘ new legend of St. Peter’s crossing the water One 
stormy night, to consecrate the church, and rewarding the fisher¬ 
men who ferried him over Thorney (water which samOunded the 
church, the site of which was called T^omey Island), with a mira¬ 
culous draught of salmon, assuring him and hb fellow watermen 
that they should never want fish, provided they would give one- 
tenth of what they caught to the newly ctmsecrated church. - To 
those who consider the influence of the Catholic priesthood, it will 
not excite much surprise that the tale was believed, and that for 
several centuries the monks of Westminster fed on the offerings of 
the Thames fishermen. What was at first solicited as a benevo¬ 
lence, in course of time was claimed as a right, so thkt in the year 
1231, the monks brought an action at law against the priest of 
Kotherhithe, in which they compelled him to give up to them one- 
half of the tithe of ail salmon caught in his parish. 

It is very probable it was destroyed by the Danes, and rebuilt 
through the influence of Diinstan with king Edgar, and appropriated 
to the order of St. Benedict, and twelve monks, with endowments 
sufficient for their maintenance. 

The monastery continued unmolested till Edward the Confessor, 
about lOdO, piously resqived to thoroughly renovate ft, and some 
authors say rebuild it, nt '|||ie Norman style. Large revenues were 
given to the monks by the'king; and his nobles, like true courtiers, 
copied his example. 

Whether Edward entirely rebuilt the whole of this m<Hia8tery, as 
well as the church, has not been ascertained, though it seems pro¬ 
bable, considering the ardour with which he carried on the under¬ 
taking, and the vast sum which he appropriated to,Its support. 
Some remains of this budding still exist, and will be described in 
their due place. 

On the completion of the church, Edward determirted to have it 
cfloisecrated in the most solemn and impressive manner, and with 
that intent summoned all the bishops and great men in the 
kingdom to be witnesses of the ceremony, which took place wi 
Holy Innocent’s-day (Dec. 28,) 1065. He shortly after died (4lh 
or 5th of Jan. 1066) and was buried before the high altar in the 
new church. 

In the time of abbot Laurentins, after the year 1159, soitae re¬ 
pairs were made’to the out-buildings of the monastery, which huB 
been destroyed by fire, and their roofs covered with lead. 

Henry HI. in the year 1220, on Whitsun-eve, May 16, laid the 
first stone of a chapel, which was dedicated to the bleslred Virgin 
Marv. Its site was that of the present chapel called Henry the 
seventh’s. * 
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. ta die yearlSSS, a furious assault was i»a4a'l*|K>a tl^ monaiteijf. 
bjr the exasperated citizens of Lcmdoa, who puU^ dowp the stew¬ 
ard's house, and did oUier considerable dan^ge, fn .^^seqaeace of 
a dispute who was winner at a wrestling match^.. It appesyrs that 
the people at the abbey were in some measure tiia aggieasors,. as 
tlie steward had armed them against the day he appointed, for a se¬ 
cond trial of skill.* 

Nothing more occurs relating to the repair or additions to the 
Confessor’s structure till the year 1245, when Henry jllf, began to 
take it down, in order to rebuild it. Matthew Paris, .tq>eakiug of 
this sovereign, under the date 1245, says, ' the king in the same 
year commanded that the church of St. Peter at Westminster, 
should he enlarged, and the tower with the eastern part over¬ 
thrown, to be built anew and more handsome at his own charge, 
and fitted to the residue, or western part.’ This circumstance, his 
gifts to Ihe abbot and convent, his. will, and the translation of tfie 
Confessor’s body, would lead to a su]>position that he was a man 
piously disposed towards the clergy and religious orders. Oh tJie 
contrary he was a weak and artful prince, and suffered the most 
shameful exactions to be forced from the priesthood, through le¬ 
gates and nuncios, for the popes. 

Henry appropriated a considerable sum to the rebuilding of the 
church ; in tlie year 1240, the sum of 2,59if. due from the widow of 
one David of Oxford, a Jew, was assigned by him to that use.- 

In 1247, on the day of the tcanslatioa of jEklward the Ccnfessor, 
a vessel of blood, which in the preceding year had been sent to the 
king by the knights templars and hospitallers in the Holy Land, and 
was attested by Robert, the patriarch of Jerusalem, to have trickled 
from our Saviour’s wounds at his crucifixion, was presented vyith 
great ceremony to this church.f 

During the reign of this monarch, pope Honorius III. demanded 
that two p.rehcnds in every cathedral, juid two mcnik’s portions in 
every monastery, should be appropriated to the holy see. Though 
the king did not interfere, the parliament did, and prevented such 
an arrangement from taking place. The clergy too were firm; but 
as the monarch, who often wanted the capacious shield of papal 
power as a guard from the resentment of his 'people, countenanced 
the legates, they did not escape many pecuniary demands, wbidi 
Wil^re paid to avoid anathemas, excommunications, and depriva¬ 
tions. 

On the 33th of October, 1269, the new church, of which the 
eastern part, with the choir and transept appears to have been at 
that time completed, was first opened for divine service; and on the 
same day, the body of Edward the Confessor, * that before laye in 
Ihe syde of the quere, where the monkes nowe singe,’ was removed 
with great solemnity 'into ye chapell at the backe of the hygh 

* * Vide ante, vol. i. p. 78. ♦ Neale and Brayley’s Hist; West. Abbeff 

* i. p. 49. 
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autecii^/aiid laydein aryclie «hryn«.' This eef«iBtsoy accom* 
panted by every cRttunstance <rf pomp and aoleinijity, mnst liar* 
been very impieasfve. ft appears that • the chest l^iag taken oul 
of the CU sbrihe, ibe king, ^nd b» brother, the king of the Ho- 
mkna, carried it upon their aboalders in the view of the whole 
church, and hia sons Edward, and Edmund earl of Lancaster, the 
earl of Warren, and the lord Phillip Basset, with an many other 
notdes as could C^ine near to touch it, supported it with their hatids 
to the new shrine.’* 

Aihongp the additional privileges with which this sovereign in¬ 
vested the abbots, were those of holding a weekly market at Tuthlll 
on Meodays, and an annual fair of three days continuance, viz. on 
the eve, the day, and the morrow of the festival of St. Mary 'Mag¬ 
dalen. He also granted leave to the abbot to make a park m Wind¬ 
sor forest, and a warren of ten acres and a half. 

It is impossible to ascertain how far the architect had proceeded 
in the church when Henry died in the year 1272. According to 
Fabian, the choir was not completed till thirteen years after his 
death. 

A short time previous to the re-building of the church, abbot 
Richard de Crokestey had erected a chapel near the north door, 
and dedicated it to St. Edmund. It was taken down with the tost 
by Henry HI. 

Not long after, the beautiful pavement before the high altar was 
laid, for abbot Ware died Dec. 1283, and was buried under it. 

Tbe abbey was damaged in 1297 by a fire which broke oul in the 
lesser ball in the king’s palace adjoining. 

In the year 1303, the king’s treasury, at that time somewhere 
within the abbey, was robbed to the amount of 100,000/. which had 
been laid up for the service of the Scottish wars. The abbot, Walter 
de Wenlock, and forty-eight of the monks, were in consequence 
committed to the Tower; and notwithstanding their protestations of 
innocence, and request to be tried, twelve of them were kept two 
years in prison, the depositions against them being such, as caused 
great suspicion of their having been concerned in the robbery.f 
Abbot Langham^hodied at Avignon, July 22,1876, bequeathed 
all the tosidue of his property, consisting of silver and gilt vessels, 
money, robes, vestments, jewels, &c, towards the building of the 
abbey church. The value of this benefaction amounted to the im¬ 
mense sum of 10,800/. 

Nicholas Littlington succeeded Langham; and, chiefly with the 
sums left by his predecessor, made great additions to the abbey. 
■Widmore, from the records, says, * he built the present college 
hall, the kftchen, the Jerusalem chamber, the abbot’s house, now 
the deanery, the bailiffs, the cellarer’s, the infirmarer’s, and the 
sacrist’s houses; the malt house, afterwards used as a dormitory for 
the hing’s scholars, and the ad^foining tower, the wall of the infi»- 
• Dart from Wyl«’« Chron. p. 88. + Rymer’s Foedera, ii. p. 9 S 0 i. 
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mrygardea, aimterMill; and fraisbed thesopthiM^;*ettst^ 
ibe cloisters. He died in 1386. , 

In 1378, the right of sanctuary possessed by the abbey was, for 
the first time, violated; and the eburcb itself made the scene of a 
most atrocious murder. Sir Ralph de Ferrers and sir AUian Box* 
hull, constable of the Tower, at the instigaticRi of John of Gauat, 
went to tlie abbey with upwards of fifty retainers, to . seize two 
esquires, Frank de Haule and John Schakell; the latter was taken 
prisoner in tlie church during high mass, but Haule defending him' 
seif was slain in the choir. The church was shut up for lour 
months, and the aggressors were excommunicated by the archbishop 
of Canterbury. During the reign of Richard fl. the rebuilding of 
the western part of the church was carried on, and continned by 
William of Colchester, abbot, who died 1420. Richard Harweden^ 
the next abbot, zealously proceeded with the nave. Abbot Esteney, 
who died in 1498, did a great deal towards the finishing of.it, and 
made the great west window. 

Abbot John Islip was the last, during whose time many addition* 
were made to the church ; and it remained unfinished till sir Chris¬ 
topher Wren completed the towers. 

The early part of the government of Islip was rendered memoraye 
by the foundation of the magnificent obapel of Henry the sevenUi; 
which is attached to the east end of the abbey church, and wa» 
erected on the site of two chapels dedicated, respectively, to the 
Virgin Mary and to St. Erasmus. Ttiese chapels having been 
pulled 'down to make room for the new falnric, the first stone 
was laid on January the 24th, 1.502-3, by the hands of abbot 
Islip: sir Reginald Bray, K. G.; Dr. Barnes, master of the 
rolls’; Dr. Wall, chaplain to the king; master Hugh Oldham, 
chaplain to Uie countess of Richmond and Derby, the king's mother; 
sir Eldward Stanhope, knt.; and divers other persons. The king 
himself was present at the ceremony, and most probably "assisted 
in placing the stone, which had engraven on it the following 
inscription:— 

lUastriMimus'Henricas septimos res Anglicae et Francie, et domiaus Hiber¬ 
nian, poaoit bane petram in hnnore beatee Virginis Mari«a; 34 die Jannarij, anno 
Domini, 1508. Et anno dicti Henrici septitni, decimo octavo. 

This was intended by the king not only for his own place of in¬ 
terment, but for that of king Henry VI.: but whether the latter 
was ever placed in the chapel, is now a matter of doubt. According 
to Widmore, the t>ody was actually removed by the convent to the 
abbey, ia^e year 1501, at the expence of 5001. As the chapel 
was unfinmed at the king’s death, it is probable, that his rapscioua 
successor thought jthe cost of a public interment would be better 
applied to his own use, and therefore let the murdered king remun 
in privacy, unknown; and perhaps he is still nodisturbed. 

The indentures made between Henry the seventh and the ftbholt 
and ccmventof §t. Peter's, Westminster, are in existence among the- 
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Harleiui miutii8cript»,* in .thc great national repoaitoi^f^^^e Britiali 
Museum.t The first article ia this elegant volume binds every 
monk in the monastery to assist at high mass at the high altar, to 
pray for the king's prosperity and welfare during his. life. The 
p^cise aeryice is inserted. 

la consequence of these agreements abbot Islip provided an altar 
and hearse, aa and about which were placed one hundred tapers, 

* under the lantern place betweene the qitere and the high aultier,’ 
till the king's chapel was finished. Three monks who were added 
to the usual number, and doctors or bachelors of divinity, sung mass 
daily before it, for the prosperous estate of the king ana his realm ; 
for queen Elizabeth’s soul; their issue; for Edmund, earl of 
Richmond ; IVlargaret, countess of Richmond ; and, when deceased, 
for their souls. On Sunday the mass of the assumption of our 
Lady, Monday of her annunciation, Tuesday her ‘ statuute,’ Wed¬ 
nesday her conception, Thursday her purification, Friday her 
visitation, and Saturday her commemoration. A second priest at 
eight in the morning sung a mass of requiem ; and the third priest 
a mass of the day, beginning after the gospel of high mass. 

Those priests, after the king's decease, addressed the congrega¬ 
tion thus ; * Sirs, I exborte and moeve you specially and devoutely 
of youre charite to pcaye for.the sotile of the most Christen prince, 
kyng Henry the Vllth late kyng of Englande, founder of thre daily 
masses, perpetually to be sayed at this aultier, whoys body resteth 
here buried.’ At a quarter of an hour before each mass the great 
bell of the abbey was tolled forty strokes. As this altar was in¬ 
tended only for a temporary purpose, it was removed on certain 
days of ceremony to the south aisle, facing the chapel of St. Benedict. 

At twelve o’clock on Good-Friday, Easter-Monday, and every 
Sunday except Palm-Sunday and one or two others, anti on all the 
feasts of the blessed Virgin, the great bell began to loll, which was 
ctmtinued till one, when a chauntry priest, a regular, or secular, or 

• No. 1498. embossed with silver gilt rose* and 

t The cover of the book is of boards, crowns on one side, and the crown and 

with red damask over them, and ao portcoliis on the ocher. A bos has 

that large pall of crimson velvet, been added in later times for the seals, 

lined with the same. On the centre of covered with red. Morocco leather, 

thecoverisasilvercircle, within which The leaves of this manuscript are of 
aiie the king's arms, supporters and thefinestvellam.aHdtbewdtingheaa- 
orown execuied in enamel; at thelour tifully clear and esoeHeitt. The tide 
corners are similar circles enamelled pa^s are covered with bumisbed gold, 
party per pale ar. and vert a portcullis and relieved with red roses and port- 
6t. Rich straps embellished with cullises; in it are four small drawings 

silver, gilt angels holding scrolls, finely executed within the circle formed 

beneath them, in a square red roses, by an old English T,? three represent 
and.fringed, with gold and crimson are Henry VII. presenting this btmk : to 
the fastenings. Five impressions in the abbot and'monks, and the fourth 
green wax, from the great seal, repre- the abbot swearing in the court of 
senting the king seated in a Gothic Chancery to perform the agreement 
ttushtniare ap^nded by gr^n silk aad faithfully, 
gold thread, inclosed in silver cases. 
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doctor fevm either of the UniversHiee^ ascended the jnilpit, mtd in 
a solemn sermon exhorted the audience to pray for king Heniy 
and his relatives. ^ 

On the 12th of February, annually, the hearse for the king, and 
his altar, were adorned with 100 tapers, each weighing J2 pounds, 
and nine feet in length ; twenty>four almsmen were ranged round it 
with torches, 24 pound in weight. After those were prepared, the 
bells began to toll, as for the anniversary of Richard the second. 

A procession then commenced through the choir to the high 
altar, formed by the monks, prior, and abbot, the lord chancellor, 
lord treasurer, chief justice, master of the rolls; chief baron of the 
Exchequer, and five other jiisUces, together with the lord mayor, 
recorder, and sheriffs, of London. The ablmt then proceeded to 
the high attar, a^id began the mass of requiem, while the monks 
knelt before it. The officers of state kneeling before the hearim 
said the psalm De JPrqfundis, with the prayers belmiging to the 
office. 

During those solemnities an almoner distributed 2d marks to the 
poor ; twopence each to adults, and one penny to children. Five 
marks beside were divided between 13 men and 3 women. 

Previous to those anniversaries, sermons were preached at Paul’s 
cross and the abbey, with an exhertation for the prayers of the cem- 
gregatioii. The abbot and convent on the day before went to the 
high altar, and sung Placebo and Dirige, with nine lessons, and 
the lands. 

A weekly obit was also held, preceded by the tolling of the bells. 
At 3 o’clock in the afternoon, the abbot and convent'went in pro¬ 
cession to the choir, and Placebo, dfec. were sung. 

The hearse had four tapers, eleven feet in length, placed on the 
middle of each side (to burn f>erpetually) and 80 to be lighted only 
during the obit, mass, and even-song. The sockets were set in 
crests of roses and portcullises; and the tapers never consumed 
lower than four feet, when they were replaced. 

After the procession of the convent to the choir for this weekly 
service, a monk went to the high altar, and sung a mass of requiem, 
at which 124 poor people, and 13 men and 3 women each received 
one penny. After the mass, the whole ranged round the hearse, 
while Libera me and De profundis were chaunted. Lest all this 
intereessimi should not avail, the king founded an almshouse within 
the precincts of the abbey, for 13 men and 3 women ; whose frugal 
meals were hardly earned, as a diary of their employment will shew. 
The king provided a priest without benefice, who was a gramma¬ 
rian, and more than 45 years of age, together with 12 bachelors 
upwards of 50, whose attainments were equal to singing and repeat¬ 
ing psalms, and praying fur his temporal and eternal welfare. After 
his decease, the vacancies to be supplied by the abbot. One of 
the most discreet and pious of the monks acted as their auperin- 
tendant. * 
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wm’a long gown «|4 hood, of bro^ ait thre« 

shiUmgs per jfsrd, lined with black frie*e ; and «hi the left shoulder 
was embroidered a crown and rose< Three women, upwards of 60 
years of age, served them as laundresses and cooks, bought their 
provisions, and kept the rooms dean. Each member filled the 
office of steward tor a week, ia rotation, to whoia the men paid 
7jef. aad the womea 6d. every Thursday for their vieuids. At din¬ 
ner, an balf-peaay worth of fl^b or fish, a farthing loaf, and a 
quart of ale, * pice the 'ferthing,' was each man’s meal; added to 
which, the women might make pottage of oatmeal, to the value of 
three half-pence, and one pennyworth of salt. At supper they had 
as mudi bread and ale as they chose. The salary of the priest was 
twelve pence and fourpence, and the almsmen’s xii iid. (or 16d. 
and 14d.) per week, which was paid at the hearse. The gowns 
were given at Easter. The abbot was bound, by the agreement, 
to keep the almshouses in repair. 

At six o’clock every morning the bell belonging to the chapel of 
thealmsfaouse was rung by an almsman, beginning the week with the 
youngest, and so in rotation to the eldest; one half-penny was 
their reward. Upon this notice, the brethren assembled in their 
chapel, where they knelt and prayed for the king and his relatives, 
and for all Christian souls; five paternosters, five aves, and a 
creed. Hence they proceeded, in the order of their admission, 
in pairs, fullowed by their priest, to the altar and hearse, where six 
kneeled on each side, and the priest at the west end. The first 
chantry priest then performed the first mass, and the almsmen re¬ 
cited the prayers appointed for them. After this they were per¬ 
mitted to return to their rooms, or renrain in the monastery, till 
high mass b^an. At 9 o’clock the alms-priest said a mass at 
the hearse. 'They then attended at high mass, and the third 
chantry mass, when the alms-priest gave an exhortation, and read 
collects. Previous to their dinner the priest said a grace after the 
form of Salisbury. When they had dined, JDe profundis was sung, 
and the king prayed for. Half an hour before vespers in the mo- 
nasterv, the chapel bell rung, upon which the alms-men retired lo 
it, and repeated their paternosters and aves; from thence to the 
hearse, where they kneeled during even-song, and then retired to 
thair irooms.; At 7 o’clock the chapel bell was rung for ^he third 
time, and them they sung Salve Regina, with other psalms, and 
repeated prayers. , 

As the establishment of those splendid services required constant 
attendants, six brethren of the monastery, * commcmly called con- 
versesi’ were appointed to assist the monks, and take care of the 
tapers and torches. Two others were appropriated to the^neiV 
ohapei, and the three chantry priests founded by the kiiig. The 
king also enabled the convent to send three of the brethitfn, iriected 
them m tlie chapter-house, to Oxford, under the title of king 
Henry the seventh’s scholars; besides * the three monks have used 
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to fyodje ,to ecqies in uRiyecaitie of Pxenford, there jto atudre in 
Uie science of divinitie.' WIben the above scholars had taheh a de* 
gree> others were to be immediately elected. 

Abbot IbUp bound himself and his successors, i^an badi., to the 
observance of the foregoing ceremonies and stipulations; and ap¬ 
peared in the court of Cbanceiy six days after the feast of .^-Saints, 
Id Henry VIl. wiA the indeatareahr that purpose. 

Two days previous to every anniversary, the abbot, prior, monks, 
priests, and almsmen, the king’s attorney, the recorder of London, 
and the steward of the abbey lands, assembled in the chapter-house, 
when the whole of the indentures were audibly and distiuctly read ; 
after which they went in procession, chaunting ' Verba mea,* ‘ De 
profundis,’’ and * Voce mea ad Dominum clamavip* to the hearse, 
where the obit concluded the ceremony. 

The preachers of the sermons at Paul’s-cross and the abbey bad 
3s. Ad. each. When high mass was celebrated by the abbot, he 
had 20s., the prior 6s. 8d., the monks who were priests 20d., monks 
who were not priests 8d. 

The ahtH>t paid, besides, many other annual sums for anniver¬ 
saries to cathedrals and monasteries. 

The funds for ail those expenses were supplied by the following 
resojirces, conveyed to the abbot and convent by the kin^. 

The advowson of the deanery of St. Martin’y-lc<-^rand, xts canon- 
ries, prebends, churches, chapels, and all profits (except ti>e pre. 
bend’of Newlonde, founded by Herbert), valued at 266/. 13s. Ad. per 
annum, above all charges. The advowsons of the prebend of Tike- 
hill, Yorkshire, and the parsonage of Swafham market, in the 
county of Norfolk ; mid that of Stainforde, in Berkshire. The free 
chapels of (Iplamborne, Berkshire; one in the manor of Plesshe, 
Essex, and another at Playdoii, in Sussex; the whole valued at 
130/. 18s. Ad. per annum. The priory and manor of Luffield. Ad¬ 
vowson of the church of Sodfwrd, Northamptonshire, and of Thorne- 
biirgh, Buckinghamshire, to the yearly value of 40/. 

In money 5,150/. * to purchase and buye manors, lands, and te¬ 
nements, rents, and service, to them and their suecessours for ever, 
to here, susteyne, and kepe perpetually, while the worldc shall en¬ 
dure, ail such charges as bene before.’ 

The lands, &c. were purchased, and are recapitidated ; and the 
whole annual amount added to the beforementiOned, wag 668/. 
18s. Ad. 

The expenses of the anniversareis,- obits, almsbnnseg,' Set. See. 
amounted to 582/. and 8c/.; so that the convent gained 86/. 12s^8(2. 
to which was added, the church of Chesterforde, to the yearly ^lue 
of 22/. over the endowment of the vicar; and 16/. given to the 
abbot for the costs of the appropriation, with St. Bride’s vicarage, in 
London, to the yearly value of 26/. l3s. Ad. over the endowment of 
the vicar. 

In consideration of repairs of the almshouses, accidents fire. 
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and ieaewtng vwtBaatts, &c. for the dtar; the king purchased ‘ ol 
«iW^ htdy father die pope, great indulgehce and pardon of pleyn 
remisaMW oons in the yeare, perpetually,’ for the abbot c6n- 

veat. . . , 

We have tittle reason to woadtr at his thus besiegmgheaven, 
after perusing the prelude to bis will, which he made Mareh pist, 
1609.* * We say at this tynie, as sitheiice the first yeres of dis- 

eiesoune, we have bene accustomid, thris wordes, 'Due Jhu Xpe, 
qui roe ex nichilo creasti, fecisti, redemisti, et predestinasti ad hoc 
quod sum, tu scis quid de roe facere vis; facde mesdin voluntatem 
tuain cu misericordia. Therefore doe of roee thy will; with grace, 
pitie, and roercy, mosthumblie and entirelie 1 beseeche the. And 
thus unto thee 1 bequeth, and into thy most merciful handes my 
soule I comroitte. And howbeite I am a sinful creature, in sinne 
conceyved, in synnehave lyved, knowhige perfectlie that of my roe- 
rites 1 cannot attaine to the lyfe everlastinge, but onlie by the me¬ 
rits of thy blessed passion, and of thy infinite mercy and grace: 
natbeiesse, my moste mercyfull Redeemer, Maker, and Saviour, 1 
trust that, by the speciall grace and mercy of thy moste blessed mo¬ 
ther, ever virgin, our ladie St. Mary, in whom, after thee, in this 
raortall lyfe hath ever byue my most singitier truste and confidence; 
to whome, in all my necessities, 1 have made my continual! refuge, 
and by whome I have hitherto in ali my adversities ever hadd my 
special! comfofte and reliefe ; will now in my most extrcame neede, 
of her infinite pitie, take my soule into her handes, and it presente 
unto her most dere Sonne ; whereof, sweetest ladye of rncrcye, 
verie mother and virgin, wel of pitie, and surest refuge of all need¬ 
ful, moste bumblie, moste entirelie, and moste hartiie, 1 I>e8eechth«; 
and for mie comforte in this behalf, I truste also to the singuler me- 
diacoB and praiers of all the holie company of heaven; that is to 
save, angeles, archangeles, patriarks, profits, apostles, evangelists, 
marters, confessors, and virgines ; and especial tie to mine accus¬ 
tomed avoures I calle and crie, St. Michaell, St. John Baptist, St. 
John Evangelist, St. George, St. Anthony, St. Btlwardc, St. Vin¬ 
cent, St. Anne, St. Mary Magdalen, and St. Barbara; humblie be- 
seecfainge not only at the bower of death soe to aide, socore, anti 
defend me, that the aunciente and gostiie ennentye; nor non other 
evell or dampnable sperite, have no power to envade' me; nor w*** 
his terribleness to anoy me ; but also with yr bolie-praiers and in- 
tercessyones to be iiitercessours and mediators unto our Maker and 
Redeemer, for the remission of my synnes, and salvactm dl my 
soule. 

And forasmuch as we have reseived our solempne ettrowacon and 
holie inunction wti>in our monasterye of Westminster, and that within 

* This will was published by Mr. from whicb tbe onhograpby «f‘ this 
Astle, 1775, 4to. from the original in copy materially difibrs. 
the chapter'house at Westmioster, 
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the Mpe nicMia»tev:ye is the common sepuHure cl kinges ,cl 
<ealme, and specialise became tliat within Uie same, and anti^i^at 
the same kinges, resteth the holie bodie and reliques of ilie glorious 
k'mge mid confesimr St. Edwarde, mid divers other of our noUe 
progeaio'res mid blood, mid specisUy the bodie of mr gruuntdsm, 
of right aoble memorie, queeae Kalbreea, wife uato kiuge llenrye 
the Vth, and daughter to kiage Charles of Ffrauoce; and that we 
by the grace of God purpose right shortlie to translate into tlie same 
the bodie and reliques of our uncle, of blessed memorie, kinge Heurjfe 
the sixt; for these, and divers other causes and consideracones us 
specially movinge in that behalfe, we will that when so ever it shall 
please oore Savioure Jhu Christ to call ns out of this transitory lyfe, 
be it wtu in this our realm, or any other realm or place without the 
same, that oure bodie be buried w'''>iu the same monasterye.* 

Henry Vll. by his wilt left bis funeral to the discretion of his ex¬ 
ecutors, only charging them to avoid * dampnable pompe, and outra¬ 
geous superfluities.’ Whether he pursued his own advice will ap¬ 
pear from the decorations on the chapel, altars, and bis tomb, ex¬ 
clusive of the anniversaries. 

As he requests the chapel may be finished as soon as possible 
after bis decease, if not then coiiipieated, and particularly mentions 
that the windows were to be glazed with stories, images, arms, 
badges, and cognizances, according to the designs given by him to 
the prior of St. Bartholomew's; and that the walls, doors, win¬ 
dows, vaults, and statues, within and without, should be adorned 
with armsand badges ; we may conclude that much remained to be 
done in the year 1509, as be died twenty-two days after the date 
of tlje will. 

He mentions his bavmg advanced 5,5001. to abbot Isiip, and 
authorises bis executors to pay other sums to carry on the building 
of the cbapel. 

It is probable his directions in general were strictly complied 
with : and therefore we must imagine the high altar which',was dedi¬ 
cated to ‘ our lady,’ to have been adorned with the largest statue of 
the Virgin in his possession, and a cross plated with gold to the value 
of 1001. and two pair of silver gilt candlesticks. The vestments for 
the priests given to the abbot and convent were of cloth of gold tis¬ 
sue, embroidered with roses and portcullises, which were made by 
his order at Florence. They consisted of those for the priest, dea¬ 
con, and siib-deacon, and 29 copes. 

The various altars mentioned in the descriptitm received each 
two suits of cloths, two pair of vestments, two corporasses, with 
tlieir cases, a mass book, a silver-gilt chalice, a pair of silyer-giit 
cruets, a silver-gilt bell, and two pair of silver-gilt candlesticks. 
One of them was dedicated to Henry VI. for a pair of candlesticks 
are expressly given to it. 

The present skreen of his tomb was designed, and the artist em¬ 
ployed on it, before this will was written; for he speaks of it as a 
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* ckwure of coiJijrr ojid gyUe after the faabione that me have be- 

gofte/ f> 

Tile ate)> lor llte altar wi^hi tlie rail* leinaitMiit R >wa8 de* 
diiw^ to * our Smyioure Jeshus Christ,’ five feet and the 

top pintfecting five ioches over the sides, lahich was aduroed with a 
re|)«eBeataHon of Uie crucifixion, and John, his guardian 

satnta, and the twelve apostles, carved in wopd, and plated with the 
finest gold. 

On all solemn feasts the chantry priests jdaced on this altu a 
fragmeiat of the real cross, set in gold, with precious 

stones and pearb; and one of the kgs ^ 3t. George, set in sih-er- 
gilt. 1%e* king gave tO:it a mass book ' hande written ;’ three 
suite ot alter cloths, three pair of vestments, a golden chalice value 
100 marks, another of sUver-gilt value 30 marks, two pair of silver 
gilt cruets of the same value, two candlesticks w^hing 100 otmces, 
of silver gilt, and. two others of the same materials weigiMng 
ounces,. three oorporasses with their cases, six' sUver«gilt statues 
our , St. John the Evangelist, St. John Rspfist, St. Edward, 
St. jbrome, and St. Francb, each valued at 30 marks, a silver bell 
value 91. 6s, Scf. and a * pax brede’ of silver gilt four marks. 

,S|ich of the altarndodis and vestments as remained to be given 
by his executors, w;ere to be made worthy the gifts of a king, and 
endbroideted with, his badge‘and cognisances. 

lie ordered that bis body should be interred before the high 
altar, >|lth his wife; and that the tomb should be made of touch¬ 
stone, with niches, statues of his guardian saints, in copper, 
gilt. The inscription to be ctnifined merelj’ to dates. 

Lest his soul might not rest in peace, although every precaution 
certainly was taken by him, he requested 10,000 nlasMa should be 
said in the mmiastery, London, and its neighbourhood, for hs 
pose : ISOO in honour of the Trinity, 3,500 hi honour ihe^ftec 
wounds of tire Lord Jesus Christ, 31,500 to the five joys of pur 
lady,. 450 .to tile nine dide angels, 150 to the honour, of the 
patriarchs, 000 to the twelve apostles, and 3,300 to the h^our 
of Alt Sainte, and all tiioiie to be sung in a little month after hte de> 
cesne, 

He direid:ed that a statue oi binipktf kneeling, three feet-id heig^ 
from the knees, should be*^grvii# m wood, representir^ him in 
armour, with a sword, and spurs, and bidding the crown of Ekhtwd 
III. won by him at Bosworth-field. 

The figure to be plated with fine gold, and the arms,^ England 
and ]^rance enamelled on it. A table of silver, gilt, suppoi^g h, 
enamelled with black letters, ‘Rex Hen ricus Septimus,’ was to he 
(dacedtoi Rie shrine of St. Edward, to whom, with St. Mary and 
the Almighty, he dedicated the statue. He gave in trust to the ab¬ 
bot andconvent 3,000/. to be distrbuted in charity, and 5^::, marks 
to the Rnishtng of the church. i !-• 

Mr. Malctdm^ says, * on the Mi May, 1500, the body oi Henry 
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VIl. wa* placed in a charict, covered with Mack M^h of gold, 
which was drawn by five ^qjnrited horwi^ *^ko«e lra|»^ga were of 
blade vdvd^ adfloai^ aritk ^faishions of gold, ’pus iwigtes' M 
ni^esty lay^ttpon coipse, dreMed in nis legtd habilipent^ The 
carriage had eiiiq[>eaded oa it banners of arms, titles, nsrdpedqliam. 
A niimber of prelates preceded the body, who were foBowed by 
the deceased king's servaixto, after it were nine monmei*. Sin !»»•• 
died men bearing torches aurrounded the chariot. 

The prooessioB was tefit in George's fields* by Ml ihe |^eds 
and clergy of Loadmi, and iis neighbouriiood ; and at 
bridge by tbe lord mayor, aldermeD, and coflamoa council, in.^a^, 
To render this awful scene sublimely grand, ilie way was Imim witk 
cbildien, who held burning tapers-; those, vrith the flashes of g^t 
torches, whose red rays darting in every diibction upon glittering 
objects, and embroidered copes, shewing the solemn pace, upUfted 
eyes, and mournful countenances, must have formed a noble pic*, 
ture. The slow, monotonous notes of the chaunt, mised with the 
sonorous tones of the great bells, were not less grateful to the ^r. 
When the body had arrived at St. PauPs, whidi was superbly, ilhi*' 
minated, it was taken from the chariot, and oariried to the choir, 
where it was placed beneath a hearse, arrayed with all the aoooiis- 
paniments of death. A solemn mass sind dirge were then sung, aud 
a sermon preached by the bishop of Rochester. It rested all ntg^t 
ill the church. On the following day the proeesrii^ pBcommenodl 
in the same manner, except that sir Edward Haward rode before, 
on a fine charger, clothed with drapery, on which was the lditg*8 
arms. 

We will now suppose him removed by six lords from bis chariot 
to Ute hearse prejmred for him, formed by nine pillars set fuU of 
buining taper#, inclosed by a double railing. View him placed Coder 
it, and his effigies on a rick pall of gold, close to him the nine Bsoum- 
ers, neer them knights bearing banners of saints, surrounded hy 
ufficem of arms. The prelates, abbot, prior, and emrveid^ and 
prieMs, in measured paces, silently taking their places ; 
breaking through the awful pause. Garter king at anas cried .with 
an aiidible voi^, ‘ for the soul of the noble prince king ISewry the 
sevenfo, fotahing M this realm.* A deep peal from the oigiin and 
choir Answciafo a chaunt of placdfo and the dirge; the sounds dfo 
awy, and w|th them the whole amenibly retire8,'t 

On the ILth several bishops sung three masses; at the hurt of 
which t|m kiag’s banner, his coat <d arms, sword, target,: 
aiM cre)[^ andvliis courser, were brought to'the altar, wad'Mteie 
offered: the mourners afterwards proceededv to its and 

offered rkh paUs of clirth of gold, and bawdlkins. * Libemium,' 
then floated in gentle straJus from the choir; when the body de* 
scended fo; the earth. The officers oi bis household af^roached to 
the drop! therein their broken rtaffs. Garter fufisked 

* He died at Windior t Mrtcolm's Lend. Red. vol. i. p. t38. 
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the ceremony by crying ‘ Vive le Roy Henry le huitiesme, Roy 
d’Angleterre et de France, aire de Ireland.’ 

Heniy VIIL* ordered Lawrence Ymber to make an estimate for 
the tomb of his father, according to the directions in hia will. Ca¬ 
price, or some other cause, led him to reject it. But Ymber is sup¬ 
posed to have worked under Torreggiano, who executed the tomb, 
as Well as that of Margaret countess of Richmond in the same 
church, and that of Dr. Young, master of the rolls, in their chapel.f 

Humphrey Walker calculated that nineteen large and small figures 
on the tomb would require 0,400 pounds weight of fine yellow me¬ 
tal at 1!0«. a hundred weight; the casting and finishing fit for gild¬ 
ing 66/. making the effigies (which probably were of wood for the 
moulds) 61. a piece; four lords images 4/. each, and the smaller 
ones 40s. each. 

Nicholas Eweo, gilder, offered to gild the whole for 410/.; John 
Bell, and John Maynard, the painting, for 40/. These sums 
amounted to 63B/. exclusive of masonry. 

On the 16th January, 163B-40, this abbey, which had existed 
for upwards of nine hundred years, was surrendered to Henry VIII. 
by abbot Boston, and twenty-four of the monks, and immediately 
dissolved. Its annual revenues at that period, according to Dug- 
dale, amounted to 3,471/. Os. 2jd. but according to Sj*eed, who in¬ 
cludes the gross receipts, to 3,977/. 6«. 4fd. 

The history of this church is well known from the time of the 
dissolution ; Henry the eighth advanced it to the dignity of a cathe¬ 
dral by letters patent, dated Dec. 17, 1540. Thomas Thirleby was 
appointed bishop with a diocese, including all Middlesex, except Ful¬ 
ham. William Benson became the dean, the prior (Dionysius 
Dalyons), and five of the monks, prebendaries; four minor canons, 
and four students. The remainder were discharged with shame- 
fully-pitiful pensions, the highest not more than 10/. and some as 
low as five marks. The endowments were considerable; according 
to Strype, of the annual value of 840/.; but the archives of the 
church make them no more than 586/. 13*. 4d. 

In the reign of Edward VI, March 29, 1550, ’the new bishop re¬ 
signed his office, in consecjuence of the king’s letters patent, grant¬ 
ing his new diocese to the bishop of London, from whom it had 
been taken. An act of parliament was passed for continuing it a 
cathedral in the diocese of London soon after. 

Queen Mary, succeeding to the throne in 1553, dispossessed the 
cathedral of its dean and prebendaries, and restored the monai^ry 
to the order of St. Benedict, In 1556, John Feckeuham, late 
dean of St. Paul’s, was appointed abbot of Westminster; and, Nov. 
21, with fourteen monks, look possession of the abbey;! and the 
morrow after, the lord abbot, with his cmivent, went in procession 

1 l?r***i*' t Strype’fi Ecclesiastical Memo 

+ Waliiole’s Painters, 4to. vol. i. p. rials, vol. lii, p. 809. 

tf\4 * ^ ^ • 
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Mfter iht^ old fashitni in their monks weeds* in coats of black say, 
with two vergers carrying two silver rods in ihcir hands.* 

Mr. Malcolm quotes a few lines from a proclamation issued in 
1553 to shew the probable state in which Feckenbam found Uie 
abbey. Speaking c»f the cfaurdies, ' especially within the cittie of 
London* irreverently used* and by divers insolent raslie personcs 
sundrie waies abused, soe farre forth* that many quarreles, riottes, 
frayes, and bloodshedinges, have been made in some of the said 
churches, besides shotinge of hand-gonnes to doves, and thecom’on 
bringinge of horses and mules into and throughe the said churches;’ 
he was indefatigable in restoring it to its former state; but the 
death of his royal mistress put an end to his exertions and his au¬ 
thority as abbot, July 12, 1569.f 

Feckenbam possessed considerable talents, and knew how to 
make the most of a bad argument; he was therefore employed in 
declaiming from the pulpit against the Protestants. This circum¬ 
stance occasioned him frequent imprisonments in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth. Setting aside his zeal in defending that which could 
not be defended, he was humane, good-natured, and charitable. 
His speech in the first parliament of Elizabeth against the new 
Liturgy is a master-piece of sophistry; and his art in dwelling 
upon the inconsistencies of his opponents is only equalled by his 
skill in nut touching uj>oii untenable points in his own doctrines. 

Prom 1559 to the present moment it has remained a collegiate 
church. Widmore has given a great deal of pleasing information 
in his short lives of the deans of Westminster. lie mentions that 
John Williams, who was installed 1620, found ' in the cast part of 
the cloisters a large empty room (the monks parlour while the place 
was a monastery): he converted it into a public library. The 
fitting up, and furnishing it with hooks, is said to have cost him 
2,000f. besides the benefactions.’ This library was unfortunately 
burnt in ] 664, and hut one MS. saved out of 230. There is an 
exceedingly well written catalogue of them in the Museum, but too 
long to trauscribe. It is dated 1672.J 

In the reign of Charles the First, the abbey underwent an assault 
from the mob (from excess of religion, and zeal in the good old 
cause;) but they were beaten off, and a sir Richard Wiseman* one 
of the number* was killed. The ever-to-be-delested parliament of 
that time* in repeated resolutions, Idestroyed a great deal, and 
burnt the sacred vestments; and, under pretence of knowing whe¬ 
ther the regalia were in safety, took an opportunity of mockmg 
royalty by dressing a person in the regal ornaments, and finally 
sold them. Their mad agents contaminated the abbey by what 
they called exercises of prayer, or rather rancour ^and virulence. 

♦ In J557,'the Muscovite ambas- ward’s shrine new set up; and than 
sador attended mass at Westminster- saw ail the place through, 
abbey: and afterwards dined with tVie + Vol. i, p. 238 

lord abbot, and went to see St. Eid- $ Harl. No. 694. 

C 2 
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In the 8ih and &th years of WUltani 111. tlie house oi comnunis 
granted an annual sum lor lepaircng it; and in the &tb of queen 
Anne an act passed allowing 4,0001. « year towards the same ex- 
celleat purpose. The like sum was afforded by acts of the Oth^ 
7th, Otli, and lOth of Geo. II. In the year 1738, however, the 
wm-ks were at a ^and, for want of money; and a petiti<m was pre<> 
sented, which was referred to a committee of the whole house. 
The assistance, however, which was granted, wsus inconsiderable, 
and that even was not paid till some time after. 

It appears, says Malcolm, that the dean and chapter had, from 
the time of their fotindati<m to 1733, expended 20,9121.17s. lid. 
out of their dividends on the church and its dependencies, and ap* 
plied the fees for monuments and burials to the fabric. The sums 
received from shewing the tombs are divided among the gentlemen 
of the choir and officers of the church. Tlie repairs of Henry the 
seventh’s chapel are out of their province, and belong to the office 
of the king’s board of works. 

Of the repairs at present making in this venerable abbey, notice 
will be taken when we come to describe its various architectural 
beauties and general character. 

1784. 2eth May. The first day’s performance of the commemo¬ 
ration of Handel took place. The idea of this sublime display of 
the |H)wer of music originated in a conversation at the house of the 
late Joah Bate, esq. between himself, lord FitzwiUiam, and sir Wat- 
kin Williams Wynne, on the grand effect produced by large bands. 
It is easy to conceive that such a subject would remind them of Han¬ 
del’s choruss4?s; and thence to that year having completed a cen¬ 
tury from his birth, and 25 years from his death. When the plan 
had assumed some degree of form, the abbey was naturally thought 
of, as the place l>est calculated for such a scene, both from Handel 
having been buried within it, and the venerable air of the struc¬ 
ture. His late majesty offered his patronage ; and the scheme was 
laid before the managers the musical fund, and the[directors of the 
concerts of ancient music. The consent of the dean and chapter 
was readily obtained, under the easy terms of dividing the first 
day’s profit between the Westminster Infirmary and the musical 
fund, after which the whole was to be applied to the latter. Mr. 
Wyatt reemved directions, from the gentlemen, whose names are re¬ 
corded in a subsequent page, to erect galleries and seats for the 
accommodation of the musicians and auditors. He disposed the 
former in the most judicious manner; and a most imposing 
effect waa produced by the ranges of persons before and on each 
side of the organ, mixing with the brilliant patriarchs and prophets 
of the great western painted window. At the eastern extremity of 
the nave was a display of magnificence, suited to the public ap¬ 
pearance of the whole British court, composed of every beauty 
richly adorned that forms it. The side galleries and platform were 
crowded with near 4,000 persons, whose souls seemed impatient to 
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meet the flood of melody ready to burst forth from the voices and 
iostruments towering above them. His miyesty and the royal 
family entered the church at the south-east door; he immediately 
went into the sooth transept to view Handel’s monument, and from 
thence, preceded by the clergy of the church through the choir, to 
his throne. Both the king and queen were greatly delighted by 
the beautiful scene before them, and expressed their approbation 
in the warmest terms. The instruments used on this occasion, were 
an excellent organ built by Green, for Canterbury cathedral: 102 
first and second violins, 32 tenors, 30 oboes, 30 violoncellos, 25 
bassoons and 1 double, 18 double bases, 14 trumpets, 3 trombones, 
12 horns, 4 drums, and 1 double. This celebraticm was c<mtinued 
till 1790, when, the edge of curiosity having been blunted, and the 
expence a little felt, it was renewed in St. Margaret’s church for a 
vcar or two, and for the last time in the Banqueting house at 
Whitehall.*, 

In 1785, the church was robbed of the gold fringe from the 
pulpit-cloth and cushions, and the stiver head of the beadle’s staff. 

In 1793 the roof of Henry the seventh’s chapel was repaired at an 
expellee of 1,900Z. which was defrayed out of the revenues of ihc 
church. 

The exterior of this magnificent pile toeing in a sad state of decay, 
a memorial was addressed to the lords of the treasury, dated Nov. 
15,1806, and on the 5th of December following, the lords referred 
it to the committee of taste, in conse<}uence of whose report, and cm 
the petitiem from the dean and chapter being presented to the bouse 
of commons, 2,000f. was immediately granted towards the pro¬ 
jected repairs. 

Jit- From subsequent reports made to parliament, it appears that 
42,028/. 14s. 8^. was granted by parliament from 1807 to March 
1822 for reparations; and on Christmas eve of the lost year the 
scaffolds were struck. In the base of the ornamental dome, which 
crowns the south-east turret, the following inscription was cut 

Restored 1809, Anno Regni 50 Geo. Ill; 'William Vincent, dean; James . 
Wyatt, architect; Jeremiah Gianville, clerk of the works; Thomas Gayfere, 
mason. 

Similar inscriptions were cut cm other turrets. 

The abbey cfhurch was nearly destroyed on the 9lh of July, 1803, 
through the carelessness of some plumbers who were repairmg the 
ianthorn at the junction of the cross; fortunately it broke out in 
the day time, or the consequences might have been fatal to the 
whole building. The repairs amounted to 3,600/. 

Since the commencement of the present century the repairs of 
this ancient building has been progressively going oil. The exterior 
of the west side of the north transept has been recently finished in 
a very satisfactory manner. 

Westminster Abbey has been for many centuries the scene of the 

* Malcolm, i. 254. 
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coronations of our monarchs ; want of space prevents the notice of 
many curious customs now disused in that imposing ceremony, btit 
it would be improper to pass over the 

Cormiatim of his most excellent majesty king George IV,, on 
Thursday the I9t/t day of July, 1B21. 

Arrangement for the assembling of the peers and officers.* 

To assemble in the House of Lords. —^Their R. H. the dukes of the 
blood royal, in their robes of estate, having their coronets, and the 
field marshals their batons, in their hands; the peers in their 
robes of estate, having their coronets in their hands. His R. H. 
prince Leopold, in the full habit of the order of the garter, having 
his cap and feathers in his hand; the archbishops and bishops, 
vested in their rochets, having their square caps in their hands. 

In his place near the JBar.—The gentleman usher of the black rod. 
In the space belmv the Bar. —The trainbearers of the princes of 
the blood royal; the attendants on the lord high steward, on the 
lord chancellor, the lord high constable, and on the lord chamber* 
lain of the household ; the gentlemen ushers of the white and 
green rods, all in their proper habits. 

In the painted chamber,, and adjacent rooms, —^The lord chief 
justice of the king's bench ; the master of the rolls ; the vice chan¬ 
cellor ; the lord chief justice of the common pleas; the lord chief 
baron ; the barons of the exchequer, and justices of both benches ; 
the gentlemen of the privy chamber; the attorney and solicitor 
general; serjeaiits at law; masters in chancery ; the lord mayor, 
aldermen, recorder, and sheriffs of London; king’s chaplains, having 
dignities; six clerks in chancery. 

In the chamber formerly the House of Lords.—-The knights 
grand crosses of the order of the bath, in the full habit of the 
order, wearing their collars; their caps and feathers in their 
hands; the knights commanders of the said order, in their full 
Jiabits ; their caps and feathers in their hands ; the officers of the 
said order, in their mantles, chains, and badges. 

/» the chamber formerly called the Prince's chamber .—^The 
register of the said order, in his mantle, with his book; privy coun¬ 
cillors, not being peers or knights grand crosses of the bath ;^clerk8 
of the council in ordinary. 

In his majesty's robing chamber.—-’The trainbearers of his 
majesty ; master of the robes; groom of the robes. 

In the room of chairman of committees.—Lords and grooms of 
the bedchamber; keeper of the privy purse ; equerries and pages 
of honour; gentlemen ushers and aides-de-camp. 

In the witness-^room., —Physicians, surgeons, and apothecaries. 

In the House of Commons and the lobbies. —Officers of the band 

* From the official programme, Effingham, acting for the earl mamhal 

Tinted by order of lord Howard of of England, folio. 
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of gentlemen pensioners with their corps, and the serjeants at 
arms; the officers of the yeomen of the guard, with their corps. 

In the lobby between the House of Lords and the painted cham~ 
her. — ^^rhe kings, heralds, and pursuivants of arms. 

In Westminster hall, at the lower end, near the great north doorr-^ 
The sixteen barons of the Cinque Ports. 

In Westminster hall, near the north door. —^The knight marshal 
and his two officers. 

In Westminster hall, at the lower end. —His majesty’s band. 

Without the north door of Westminster halt.—~Al\ who are to 
precede the knight marshal in the procession. • 

His majesty was, during these preliminary arrangements, in his 
chamber, near the south entrance into Westminster hall. 

The peers were then called over in the house of lords by deputy 
garter; and proceeded to the hall, where the other persons ap¬ 
pointed to walk in the procession had been jireviously marshalled 
on the right and left by the officers of arms; leaving an open pas¬ 
sage in the middle, so that the procession with the regalia might 
pass uninterruptedly up the hall. ’ 

His majesty, preceded by the great officers of state, entered the 
hall a few minutes after ten, and took his seat in the chair of Tstate 
at the table, when a gun was fired. The deputy lord great cham¬ 
berlain, the lord high constable, and llie deputy earl marshal, as¬ 
cended the steps, and placed themselves at the ^outer^side of the 
table. 

The lord high steward, the great officers, deputy garter, and 
black rod, arranged themselves near the chair of state ; the royal 
trainbearers on each side of the throne. 

The lord chamberlain, assisted by officers of the jewel-office, 
then brought the sword of state to the loi'd high constable, who de¬ 
livered it to the deputy lord great chamberlain, by whom it was laid 
upon the table; then curtana, or the sword of mercy, with the 
two swords of justice, being in like manner presented, were drawn 
from their scalibards by the deputy lord great chamberlain, an<l 
laid on the table before his majesty ; after which the gold spurs 
were delivered, and also placed on the table. Immediately after, a 
procession, consisting of the dean and prebendaries of Westminster, 
hi their surplices and rich copes, proceeded up the hall, from the 
lower end thereof, in manner following :— 

Procession with, atid delivery of, the Regalia. 

Serjeaot of the vestry, in a scarlet mantle. 

Children of the king’s chapel, in scarlet mantles, four abreast. 

Children of the choir of Westminster, in surplices, four abreast. 

Gentlemen of the king’s cha{iel, in scarlet mantles, (bur abreast. 

Choir of Westminster, in surplices, four abreast. 

Sub-dean of the chapel royal. 

Two Pursuivants of Arms. 

Two Heralds. 

The two provincial Kings of Arms. 
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The Dean of Waatmiiuter, .carrying St> Edward’s Crown on a cnafaion of cloth 

of gold. 

Finrt Prebendary of Westminster, carrying the Orb. 

Second Prebendary, carrying the Sceptre with the Dove. 

Third Prebendary, carrying the Sceptre with the Cross. 

Fourth Prebendary, carrying St. Edward’s Stafi'. 

Fifth Prebendary, carrying the Chalice and Patina. 

Sixth Prebendary, carrying the Bible. 

In this procession they made their reverences, first at the lower 
end of the hall, secondly about the middle, where both th? choirs 
opening to the right and left a passage, through which the officers 
of arms passing opened likewise on each side, the seniors placing 
themselves nearest towards the steps ; then the dean and preben¬ 
daries having come to the front of the steps, made their third re¬ 
verence* This being done, the dean and prebendaries being 
come to the foot of tlie steps, deputy garter preceding them (he 
having waited their coming there) ascended the steps, and ap¬ 
proaching near the table before the king, made their last reverence. 
The dean then presented the crown to the lord high constable, who 
delivered it to the deputy lord great chamberlain, and it was by him 
placed on the table before the king. The rest of the regalia was 
severally delivered by each prebendary, on his knee, to the dean, 
by him to the lord high coyistable, by him to the deputy lord great 
chambeiiain, and by him laid on the table. The regalia being thus 
delivered, the prebendaries and dean returned to the middle of the 
hail. His majesty having commanded deputy garlcr to summon 
the uoblemen and bishops who were to bear the regalia, the de¬ 
puty lord great chamberlain, then taking up the several swords, 
sceptres, the orb, and crown, placed them in the hands of those 
by whom they were to be carried. 

I. St. Edward's staff, by the Marquess of Salisbury. 

II. I'he spurs, by Lord Calthorpe, as deputy to the Baroness Grey de Ruthyn. 

III. The sceptre with the cross, by the Marquess Wellesley. 

IV. The pointed sword of temporal justice, by the Earl of Galloway. 

V. The pointed sword of spiritual justice, by the Duke of Northumberland. 

VI. Cnrtana, or sword of mercy, by the Duke of Newcastle. 

VII. The sword of state, by the Duke of Dorset. 

VIII. The sceptre with the dove, by the Duke of Rutland. 

IX. The orb, by the Duke of llevonshire. 

X. St. Edward's crown, by the Marquess of Anglesey, os lord high steward. 

XI. The patipa, by the bishop of Gloucester. 

XII. The chalice, by the bishop of Chester. 

XIII. The Bible, by the Bishop of Ely. 

The two bishops who were|to support his majesty were then sum¬ 
moned by deputy garter, and, ascending the steps, placed them¬ 
selves on each side of the king. 

Procession to the Abbey. 

The second gun was then fired, and the procession moved upon 
the blue cloth spread on the platform from the throne in Westmiu- 
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ster liaU ta tbe great steps in the abhei^ church; th« Mlowhag an¬ 
them, * O lord, grant the king a long life/ &c. being sung in parts, 
in succession/with his mfyesty’s band playing, the sounding of 
trumpets, and the beating of drums, until the arrival in the abbey. 

The King’s Herb-woman with her six Maids, strewing the way with herbs. 
Messenger of the College of Arms, in a scarlet cloak, with the arms of the College 
embroidered on the left shoulder. 

The Dean’s Beadle of Westminster, with his staft 
The High Constable of Westminster, with bis staff, in a scarlet cloak. 

Two Household Fifes with banners of velvet fringed with gold, and five House¬ 
hold Orummers in royal livery, drum-covers of crimson velvet, 
lac^ and fringed with gold. 

The Drum-Major, in a rich livery, and a crimson scarf fringfcd with gold. 
Eight Trumpets in rich liveries; banners of crimson damask embroidered and 
fringed with gold, to the silver trumpets. 

Kettle-Drums, drum-covers of crimson damask, embroidbred and fringed 

with gold. 

Eight trumpets in liveries, as before. 

Serjeant Trumpeter, with his mace. 

The Knight Marshal, attended by his Officers. 

The Six Clerks in Chancery. 

The King’s Chaplains having dignities. 

The Sheriffs of London. 

The Aldermen and Recorder of London. 

Masters in Chancery. 

The King’s Serjeants.at Law. 

Tile King’s Ancient Serjeant. 

The King’s Solicitor General. The King’s Attorney Genera). 

Gentlemen of the Privy Chamber. 

•Serjeant of the Vestry of the Chapel Royal. Serjeant Porter, 

fllhiidren of the Choir of Westminster, in surplices, 
t^hildren of the Chapel Royal, in surplices, with scarlet mantles over them. 
Choir of Westminster, in surplices. 

Gentlemen of the Chapel Royal, in scarlet mantles. 

Sub-Dean of the Cha(>el Royal, in a scarlet gown. 

Prebendaries of Westminster, in surplices and rich co}:«s. 

The Dean of Westminster, in a surplice and rich cope. 

Pursuivants of Scotland and Ireland, in their tabards. 

His Majesty’s Band. 

Officers attendant on the Knights Commanders of the Bath, in their mantles, 

chains, and badges. 

Knights Grand Crosses of the Bath (not Peers) in the fail habit of their order, 
' caps in their hands. 

A Pursuivant of Arms, in his tabard. 

Barons of the Exchequer and Justices of both benches. 

The Lord Chief Baron The Lord Chief Justice 

of the Exchequer. of tlie Common Pleas. 

The Vice Chancellor. The Master of the Rollsi, 

The Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench. 

The Clerks of the Council in Ordinary. 

Privy Councillors, not Peers. 

Register of the Order of the Garter. 

Knights of the Garter (not Peers), in tlie full habit and collar 
of the order, caps in their hands, 
ilia Majesty’s Vice Chamberlain. 

Comptroller of His Treasurer of His Majesty’s 

Majesty’s Housetiold, bearing the crimson 

Household. bag with the medals. 

A Pursuivant of Arms, in his tabard. 
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H«ral(lB of Scotl 0 nd and Ireland, in dtetr tabards and collars of SS. ' 
The Standard of Hanorer, borne by the Earl of Mayo. 

Barons, in their robes of estate, their coronets in Ihwr bands. 

A Herald, in his tabard and collar of SS. 

The Standard of Ireland, The Standard of Scotland, 

brjrne by borne by the 

Lord Beresford. Earl of Lauderdale. 

The Bishops of England and Ireland, in tlieir rochets, rrith 
their caps in their hands. 

Two Heralds, in their tabards and collars of SS. 

Viscounts, in their robes of estate, their coronets in their hands. 

Two Heralds, in their tabards and collars ofSS. 

The Standard of England, borno by Lord Hill. 

Earls, in their rolies of estate, their coronets in their hand. 

Two Heralds, in their tabards and collars of SS. 

The Union Standard, borne by Earl Ilarcourt. 

Marquesses, in their rubes of estate, their coronets in their hands. 

The Lord Chamberlain of Ilis Majesty’s Househuld, in his robes of estate, 
his coronet in his hand, attended by an officer of the Jewel4I>ffice in a 
scarlet mantle, with a crown embroidered on his left shoulder, 
bearing a cushion, on whish are placed the ruby ring and the 
sword to be girt about the King. 

The Lord Steward of His Majesty’s Household, in his robes 
of estate, his coronet in his hand. 

The Royal Standard, borne by the Earl of Harrington. 

King of Arms of the Gloucester King Hanover King 

Order of St. Michael of Arms, in his of Arms, in his 

and St. George, in bis tabard, crown tabard, crown 

tabard, crown in his band. in his hand. in bis hand. 

Dukes, in their robes of estate, their coronets in their hands. 

Ulster King of Clarenceux King of Norroy King of 
Arms,, in his Arms, in his Arms, in his 

tabard, crown tabard, crown tabard, crown 

in his hand. in his hand. in his hand. 

The Lord Privy Seal, in The Lord President of the 

his robes of estate. Council, in his robes of 

C/Oronet in his hand. estate, coronet in his hand. 

Archbishops of Ireland. 

The Archbishop of Yoik, is his rochet; cap in his hand. 

The Lord High Chancellor, in his robes of estate, with his coronet in his 
hand, bearing his purse, and attended by his Pursebearer. 

The Lord Archbi&op of Canterbury, in his rochet, cap in his hand. 

Two Serjeants at Arms. 

The Gold Spurs, 
borne by the 
Lord Calthorpe. 


St. Edward’s Staff, 
borne by the 
Marquess of Salis¬ 
bury. 

The third Sword, 
borne by the 
Earl of GiUloway. 


Usher of the Green Rod. 


Curtana, borne by 
the Duke of 
Newcastle. 

Two Serjeants at Arms. 


The 
Lord Mayor 
of London, 
in his gown, 
collar, and 
jewel, bear¬ 
ing the city 
mace. 


The 
Lord Lyon of 
Scotland, in 
his laba^, 
carrying his 
crowi^ and 
sceptre. 


Garter Prin¬ 
cipal Kin^ 
of Arms, in- 
his tabard, 
bearing his 
crown ami 
sceptre. 


• The Sceptre"with the 
Cross, borne by 
the Marquess 
Wellesley. 

The second Sword, 
borne by the 
Duke of Northum¬ 
berland. 

Usher of the White Rod. 

Gentleman 
Usher of the 
Black Rod, 
bearing his 
rod. 
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The Deputy Great Chamberlain of England^ in his robes of estate, his 
coronet and his white staff in his hmid. 

His Royal Highness the Prince Leofmld, in the full habit of the Or^ of the 
Garter, carrying in his right band his biuon as Field Marshal, and, in his left, 
his cap and feathers; his train borne by a Page. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Gloucester, in his robes of estate, carrying, in 
bis right hand, his baton as Field Marshal, and in his left his coronet; his train 
borne by a Page. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, in bis robes of estate, carrying, in 
bis right hand, bis baton as Field Marshal, and his coronet in his left; and his 
train borne by a Page. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Susses, in his robes of estate, with his coronet 
in his band, and his train borne by a Page. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence, in his robes of estate, with his coronet 
in his hand, and bis train borne by a Page. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of York, in his robes of estate, carrying, in his 
right hand, his baton as Field Marshal, and his coronet in his left, and hb 
train borne by a Page. 

The High Constable of Ireland, The High Constable of Scotland, in 

in his robes, coronet,in his his robes, coronet in his hand, with 

hand, with bis staff. his staff. 


Two Serjeants at Arms. 


The Deputy Earl The Sword 

Marshal of State, 

with his staff. borne by 

the Duke of 
Dorset. 


The Lord High Constable of Eng¬ 
land, in his robes, his coronet 
in his hand, with Ids staff;' at¬ 
tended by a Page carrying his 
' •baton of Field Marshal. 
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CttpUiin of Uie 
Yeemeo of 
Hte Gumrd, in Ma 
robefl of eotatej 
coronet in liis 
band. 


Cftjptain cf the 
Battd ofGeathmea 
Peoaioaem, ia 
bia robea 
ofectatej 

coronet la bii band. 


Gold Stich of Uie 
Li/b Guarda ia 
WtuUog, ia bia 
robea ; 

coronet in bis 
band. 

Lords ef the Bedchamber. 

The Keeper of His Majesty’s Privy Parse. 

Groonu of the King’s Bedchamber. 

Equerries and Pages of Bononr. 

AideB.de>Cain p. 

Gentlemen Ushers. 

Physicians, Surgeons, Apothecaries. 

BnMgn of the Yeomen of the Lteutenant of the Yeomen of the 

Guard. Guard. 

His Majesty’s Pages in full State Liveries. 

His Majesty’s Footmen in full State Liveries. 

Exons of die Yeomen of the Yeomen of the Exons of the Yeomen 

Gtutrd. Gnard. of the Guard. 

Gentleman Harbinger of the Band of Gentlemen Fcndoners. 

Clerk of the Cheque to the Yeomen Clerk of the Cheque to the Gentlemen 
of the Guard. Pensioners. 

Yeomen of the Guard, to close the Procession. 


On the arrival of the procession at the abbey, the herb-rvoman 
and her maids, and the serjeant porter, remained at the entrance 
within the great west door. 

The king entered the west door of the abbey church at eleven 
o’clock, and was received with the undermentioned anthem, which 
was sung by the choir of Westminster, who, with the dean and pre¬ 
bendaries, quitted the procession a little before, and went to the 
left side of the middle aisle, and remained there till his majesty ar¬ 
rived, and then followed in the procession next to the regalia. 

On his majesty’s entering the abbey, the choirs commenced mng- 
ing the anthem, 

' I was glad when they said unto me, we will go into the house of the Lord/ 
*c.« 

During which his majesty passed through the body of the church, 
and through the choir up the stairs to the theatre. He then passed 
his throne and made his humble adoration, and afterwards knelt at 
the faldstool set for him before his chair; at the same time his 
majesty used some short private prayer; he then sat down (not on 
his* throne, but in bis chair before and below his throne) and re¬ 
posed himself. 

When the king was thus placed, the archbishop of Canterbury 
turned to the east part of the theatre; then, together with the lord 
chancellor, lord great chamberlain, lord high constable, and earl 
marshal (Garter king at arms preceding them), went to the other 
three sides of the theatre, in the order, south, west, and north, 
and at each side addresse<l the people in a loud voice ; the king at 
the same time standing up by his chair, turned and showed himself 
to the people at each of the four sides dl the theatre, while the 
archbishop spoke as follows 

• Psalm exsii. verses 1, ft, 6. 
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‘ Sing, 

* I hew pretent unto you King Geoim the Fourth, the undoubted king of Me 
realm; wl^etam aU yoa that eome tbu day to do your homage, aw ye williag 
to do the same ?’ 

Thia wajs tmawered by the loud and repeated acclamations of the 
persons present, expressive of their willingness and Joy, at the same 
time they cried oat, ' 

* God save King George the Fourth!’ 

Then the trumpets sounded. . ^ 

The archbishop in the meantime went to the altar and put on his 
cope, and placed himself at the north side of the altar; as did also 
the bishops who took part in the office. 

The officers of the wardrobe, &c. here spread carpets and 
cushions mi the floor and steps of the altar. 

And here, first the Bible, paten, and cup, were brought and 
placed upon the altar. The king, then, supported by the two 
bishops of Durham and Bath, and attended by the dean of West¬ 
minster, the lords carrying the regalia before him, went down to 
the altar, and knelt upon the steps of it, and made his first oblation, 
uncovered. 

Here the pall, or altar-cloth of gold, was delivered by the master 
of the great wardrobe to the lord great chamberlain, and by him, 
kneeling, it was presented to his majesty. The treasurer of the 
household then delivered a wedge of gold of a pound weight to the 
lord great chamberlain, which he, kneeling, delivered to his ma¬ 
jesty. The king then (uncovered) delivered them to the arch- 
bislio]). 

The archbishop received them one after another (standing) from 
his majesty, and laid the pall reverently upon the altar. The gold 
was received into the basin, and, with like reverence, was placed 
upon the altar. 

Then the archbishop said the following prayer, the king still 
kneeling:— 

‘ O God, who dwelleat in the high and holy place, &c.’ 

When the king had thus offered his oblation, he went to his chair 
set for him on the south side of the altar, and knelt at his faldstool, 
and the Litany commenced, which was read by two bishops, vgsted 
in copes, and kneeling at a faldstool above the steps of the theatre, 
on the middle of the east side; the choir read the respmises. 

In the meantime the lords who carried the regalia, except those 
who bore the swords, approached the altar, and each presented 
what he carried to the archbishop, who delivered them to the dean 
of Westminster, who placed them on the altar. They then retired 
to the places and seats appointed for them. 

The bishops, and the people with them, then said the Lord's 
Prayer. 

The Communion service was read ; the people, kneeling, made 
the responses to the ten commandments, which were delivered by 
the archbishop. 
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Then Uje aitjhbbhop, i^Audiug as before, said a colleet for the 
king. 

'n»e following epistle was then read by rWe of flie bishops 

' Submit yourselves to man for the Lord’s sake; wbetber U be to the king as 
Mapremoj or uato governors/ Ac.* * 

The Gospel ^as then read by another bishop; Mogaiml ibe 
people standing. 

'Then went the Pharisees, and took counsel how they might entangle him in 
his talk. And they sent out unto him,’ Ac.f 

Then tlie archbishop read the Nicene Creed; the king and the 
people standing as before. 

' 1 believe in one God the Father, Ac.’ 

At the end of the creed, the archbishop of 'Xork preached the 
sermonj in the pulpit placed against the pillar at the north-east 
corner of the theatre. The king listened to the same sitting in his 
chair on the south side of the altar, over against the pulpit. 

His grace commenced the sermon at a quarter past twelve, and 
ended it about a quarter to one. 

The king was uncovered during the offering and service that fol¬ 
lowed ; when the sermon commenced he put on his cap of crimstm 
velvet turned up with ermine, and remained covered to the end 
of it. 

On his majesty’s right hand stood the bishop of Durham, and 
beyond him, on the same side, the lords that carried the swords. 
On his majesty’s left hand stood the bishop of Bath and Wells, and 
the lord great chamberlain. 

On the north side of the altar sat the archbishop of Canterbury 
in a purple velvet chair ; the bishops were placed on forms along 
the north side of the wall, betwixt the king and the pulpit. Near 
the archbishop stood Garter, king at arms. On the south side, 
ebst of the king’s chair, nearer to the altar, stood the dean of West¬ 
minster, the rest of the bishops who took part in the church ser¬ 
vice, and the prebendaries of Westminster. 

When the sernjon was concluded, the archbishop went to the 
king, aj)d standing before him,§ administered the coronati<Hi oath, 
first asking the king— 

Sir; is your Majesty willing to fake the oath 1 
The king answeredI am willing. 

The archbishop then ministered these questions: and the king 
having a copy of the printed form and order of the coronation ser¬ 
vice in his hands, answered each qticstion severally, as follows: 

Arch. Will yon solemnly promise and swear to govern the people of this 
United Kingdom of Great Britain ami Ireland, and the dominions thereto bSlosg- 

* I IVt. ii. 13. ^ His majesty, on Tbursday; the 

t St. Matth. xxii. 15. 27lh of April, 1820, in the presence of 

' * i His text was, ‘ He that ruleth the two Ilonses of Parliament, made 

over men must be just,' Ac. S Samuel, and signed the declaration agatmt po- 
chap. 23, verse 8 and 4. prry. 
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ing, according to the statnles in parlkuBi^ttitgMed on, and the raipecti?e lawn 
anil castoms of tame ? 

King. 1 solemniy premueMto do. 

Arch. Will you to your power cause law and jusUce, in mercy, to be eiecnted 
in all your jndgments ? 

JKinr. I mil. 

Area. Will yoa to the atmo^ of yoar power maintain the latoi of God, the 
trne profession of the gospel, and the Protestant Reformed Religion eatablisbed 
bylaw/ And will you maintain and preserve inviolably the settlement of_the 
United Church of Englsmd and Irelemd, and the doctrine, worship, discipline, 
and government thereof, as by law established within England and [lelaBd, aad 
the territories thereunto belonging ? And will you preserve unto the bishops and 
clergy of England and Ireland, and t o the United Chnrch commitf^ to their 
charge, all such rights and privileges, as by law do, or shall appertain to them, 
or any of them ? 

King. All this I promise to do. 

I’heii the king, arising out of his chair, and assisted 4>y the'iord 
great cfiaihherlain, the sword of stale being carried before hini, 
went to the altar, and there being uncovered, made hb sofemn 
oath in the sight of all the people, to observe the premises; laying 
his riglit hand upon the Holy Gospel in the great Bible, which was 
before carried in the procession, and was now brought from the 
altar by the archbishop, and tendered to him as he knelt upon the 
stejis, saying these words : 

The things which 1 have here before promisq^, I will perform and keep. 

So help me God. 

Then the king kissed the book and signed the oath. 

The king having thus taken his oath, returned again to the chair ; 
and kneeling at his faldstool, the archbishop begun the hymn 
' Veni, Creator Spiritus,’ and the choir sang it out. 

This being ended, the archbishop said this prayer:— 

O laird. Holy Father, who by anointing with oil didst of old make and conse¬ 
crate kin^s, priests, and prophets, to teach and govern thy fieople Israel: blCss 
and sanctify thy chosen servant George, who by our office and ministry is now 
to he anointed with this oil, and consecrated King of this realm: strengthen him 
O I.ord, with the Holy Ghost the Comforter; Confirm and establish him with thy 
free and princely spirit, the spirit of wisdom and government, the spirit of counsel 
and ghostly slren^th, the spirit of knowledge and true godliness, and fill him, O 
Lord, with the spirit of tby holy fear, now and for ever. Amen. 

This prayer being ended, the choir sang; 

Zadok the priest, and Nathan the prophet, anointed Solomon King; and all 
the people rejoiced, and said, God save the King! Long live the King! May the 
King live for ever! Amen. Hallelujah! 

Ill the meantime the king, rising from his devotions, went before 
the altar, supported and attended as before. 

The king sat down in his chair, placed in the midst of the area 
over against the altar, with ihc fald.stool before it, wherein he was 
anointed. Four knights of the garter held over him a rich pall of 
sHfcj or cloth of gold ; the dean of Westminster took the aropula 
and spoon from off the altar, poured some of the holy oil into the 
spoon, and with it the archbishop anointed the king, in the form 
of a cross: 
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1. On the crown of the head, saying. 

Be thy bead «u>tat«d with holy o3, at kings, priests, and prophets were 
anointed. 

2. On the breast, saymg, 

fie thy breast aaointed ]nith holy oil. 

8. On the palms of both the hands, saying, 

Be tby hands snomled widi holy oU : 

And as Solomon was anointed king by Zadok the priest, and Nathan the pro¬ 
phet, so be you anointed, blessed, and consecrated King over this people, whom 
the Lord your God bath given yon to rule and govern, in the name of Um Fa- 
ther, and of the Sou, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 

Then the dean of Westminster laid the ampula and spotm upcm 
the altar, and the king kneeling down at the faldstool, and the 
archbishop standing on the north side of the altar, pronounced 
the benediction:— 

Our Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, who by bis Father was anointed, &c. 

This prayer being ended, the king arose, and sat down a^in in 
his chair, and the dean of Westminster wiped and dried all the 
places anointed, witii fine linen, or fine bombast wool, delivered to 
him by the lord great chamberlain ; the dean then received from 
the officers of the wardrobe, the super-tunica of cloth of gold, and 
a girdle of the same for the sword, with which tlie dean arrayed 
hb majesty. 

Then the spurs were brought from the altar by the dean of West¬ 
minster, and delivered to a nobleman Uiereto appointed by the king, 
who, kneeling down, presents them to his majesty, who forthwith 
sent them back to the altar. 

Then the lord who carried the sword of state, returned the said 
sword to the officers of the jewel house, which was thereupon de¬ 
posited in the traverse in king Iklward’s chapel; he received 
thence, in lieu thereof, another sword, in a scabbard of purple vel¬ 
vet, provided for the king to be girt withal, which he delivered 
to the archbishop; and the archbishop, laying it mi the altar, said 
the following prayer: 

Hear out prayera, O Lonl, we beseech thee, and so direct and support thy 
servant Kio^ Gwrge, who is now to be girt with this sword, <that be may not 
bear it in vain; but may use it as the minister of God, for the terror and punish¬ 
ment of evil-doers, and for the protection and encouragement of thoin that do 
well, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

Then the arohbishop took the sword from off the altar, and (the 
bishops assisting, and going along with him) delivered it into the 
king’s right hand, and be holding it, the archbishop said : 

Receive this kingly sword, brought now from the altar of God, and delivered 
to you by the hands of us the bishops and servanto of God, though unworthy. 

The kioe stood up, the sword was girt about him by the lord 
great chamberlain, aud then, the king sitting down, the ardihwhop 
said: 
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' Remember him of whom the r6yal Psalmiet did propbeey, seying,’ &c. 

Then the king, rising up, ungirded his sword, and, going to the 
altar, offered it there in the scabbard, and then returned and sat 
down in his chair: and the chief peer offered the price of it, 
namel;, a hundred shillings, and having thus redeemed it, received 
It from off the altar by the dean of Westminster, aijd drew it out of 
the scabbard, and carried it naked before his majesty during the 
rest of tile solemnity. 

Then the king arising, the dean of Westminster took the arinill. 
from the master of the great wardrobe, and put it about his majesty's 
neck, and tied it to the bowings of his arms, above and below the 
elbows, with silk strings ; the archbishop standing before the king, 
and saying: 

Receive this armil! as a token of the divine mercy embracing you on every 
side. '. . 

Next the robe royal, or purple robe of state, of cloth of tissue,, 
lined or furred with ermines, was by the master of the great ward^ 
robe delivered to the dean of Westminster, and by him put 
the king, standing; the crimson rolie which he wore before being 
first taken off by the lonl great chamberlain : the king having re¬ 
ceived it, sat down, and then the orb with the cross was brought 
from the altar by the dean of Westminster, and delivered inio flie 
king’s hand by the archbishop, pronouncing this blessing and eK> 
hortation 

Receive this imperial robe aad;orb, &c. 

Then the master of the jewel-house delivered the king’s ring to 
the archbishop, in which a table jewel was enchased ; the arch¬ 
bishop put it on the fourth finger of his majesty’s right hand, and 
said:— 

Receive this ring, the ensign of kingly dignity, and of defence of the Catholic 
faith, &c. 

The king delivered his orb to the dean of Westminster, to be by 
him laid upon the altar; and then the dean of Westminster brought 
the sceptre and rod to the archbishop; and the lord of the manor 
of Worksop (who claimed to hold an estate by the service of pre-' 
seating to the king a right hand glove on the day of his coronation, 
and supporting the king’s right arm whilst he holds Uie sceptre 
with the cross) delivered to the king a pair of rich gloves, and on 
any occasion happening afterwards, supported his majesty’s right 
arm, or held his sceptre by him. 

The gloves being put on, the archbishop delivered the sceptre, 
with the cross, into the king’s right hand, saying. 

Receive the royal sceptre, the ensign of kingly power and justioe. 

And then he delivered the rod, with the dove, into the king’s 
left band, and said, 

• Receive tbe rod of equity and mercy: and God, from whom all holy desires 
all good counsels, and all jnst works do proceed, &c.' ' 

VOU IV, D 
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7%e Crouming. 

l^e archbishop, ptanding before the altar, took the crown into 
hilB hands, and layhtf it afpiin before hhn u})oii the altan isaid^ 

' O God)'#bo erowneM thy foithAiI gemusts with mercy said Ibviag hind- 
nesaes,* See. 

' Then the king sat down in king Edward^s chair; the archbishop, 
assisted with other bishops, came from the altar; the dean of 
Westminster brought the crown, and the archbishop taking it of 
him, reverently put it upon the king’s head. At the sight whereof 
the people, with loud and repeated shouts, cried, ' God save the 
king!’ and the trumpets sounded, and, by a signal given, the great 
guns at the Tower were shot off. 

The noise ceamng, the archbishop rose and said, 

' Be strong and of good courage; observe the commandments of God, and walk 
in his holy ways: fight the good fight of faith, and lay hold on eternal life; that 
in this world yon may be crowned with success and honour, and when you have 
finistied your course, you may receive a crown of righteousness, which God the 
righteous Judge shall give you in that day.’ Amen. 

Then the choir sung this short anthem:— 

‘ The King shall rejoice in thy strength, O Lord,’ Sec. 

As soon a.s the king was crowned, the peers, bishops, &c. put on 
their coronets and caps. 

The dean of Westminster took the Holy Bible, which was carried 
in the procession, from off the altar, and delivered it to the arch¬ 
bishop, who, with the rest of the bishops going along with him, 
presented it to the king, first saying these words to him:— 

* Our gracious King; we present unto your Majesty this book, the most valu¬ 
able thing that this world afibrdeth,' &c. 

Then the king delivered back the Bible to the archbishop, who 
gave it to theilean of Westminster, to be reverently placed again 
upon the holy altar. 

And now the king having been thus anointed and crowned, and 
having received ail the ensigns of royalty, tlie archbishop solemnly 
blessed him, and all the bishops standing about him, with the rest 
of the peers, with a loud and hearty Amen. 

* Tlte Lord bless and kaep you: the Lord make the light of his countenance 
to shine for ever upon you. Sec. 

Then the archbishop turned to the people and said :— 

‘ And the same Lord God Almighty grant,’ Sec. 

The blessing being thus given, the king sat down in his'chair, 
and vouchsafed to kiss the archbishop and bishops assisting at his 
ooTonattmt, they kneeling before him one after another. 

Then the choir began to sing the Te Bmm, and the king went 
up to the theatre on which the throne is placed, ^ the bishops, 
great officers, and other peers, attending him, and tlieh lie art down 
and reposed himself in his chair, below the throne. ,,, . , , 
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The Te Dmm being ended, the king was lifted up into his throne 
by the archbishop and bishops, and other peers of the kingdom. 
Awl being inthroniKed placed therein, all the great officers, those 
that bore the swords and the sciqptres, and the rest of the nobles, 
stood round about the stepsid the thrrae, asid the archbishop stand¬ 
ing befmre the king, said, 

fast and hold from henceforth, thereat and imperial dignity which is 
delirered anto you in the name, and by the authority of Almighty God, 
and by the hands of us the bishops and servants of God, though unworthy; and 
as you see us approach nearer to God’s altar, so vouchsafe the more graciously 
to coatinoe to us your royal favour and protection. And the Lord God Almighty, 
wn<^ ministers we are, and the stewards of his mysteries, establish your throne 
in righteousness that it may Aand fast for evermore, like as the sun before Him, 
and as the faithful witness in heaven. Amen. 

The exhortation being ended, all the peers present did homage 
publicly and solemnly unto the king upon the theatre, and in the 
meantime the treasurer of the household threw among the people 
medals of gold and sliver, as the king's princely largess or dona¬ 
tive. 


The archbishop first knelt down before his majesty’s knees, and 
the rest of the bishops knelt on either hand, and about bun ; and 
they did their homage together, for the shortening of the ceremony, 
the archbishop saying:— 


^harlea archbishop of Canterbury [and so every one of the rest, I. N. bishop 
*** Repeating the rest audibly after the archbi^op] will be faithful and true, 
*»Tif**™ Jmlh will bear, unto yon onr Sovereign Lord, and yourhmrs, kings 
of the united kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. A^ I will do, and truly 
acknowledge the service of the lands which 1 claim to hold of yon, os in right of 
the church—So help me God. 

Then the urchbisbop kissed the king’s left cheek, and so the rest 
of the bishops present after him. 

After which the other peers of the realm did their homage in 
Ime manner, the dukes first by themselves, and so the marquesses, 
the earls, the viscounts, and the barons, severally; the first of each 
order kneeling before his majesty, and the re^ with and about 
him, ail putting off their coronets, and the first of each class be¬ 
ginning, and the last saying after him:— 


and^f^Mrtwl ^ N. do become your liegeman of life and limb, 

esrtWy worship, and faith and truth I will bear unto you. to live 
and die, against sJl manner of folks.—So help me God. 

they stood all together 
round abtmt the king; and each class or degree going by them- 

coronation of king Charles thi First and 
‘®®’ “* P“‘ t**®**’ coronets, 

Sb 5“^**®** and stretching forth their hands, 

^ched the wown on his m^esty’s head, as promising by that 
wemony *0 be ever reader to support it i^ith aU their power, and 
^ ^ ‘**®“‘ *tuig’8 cheek, 

ttwif homage, and the medals 
»rown about, the kmg delivered his sceptre mth the cross to the 

J> 2 
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lord of the manor of Worksop, to hold ; and the other sceptre, or 
rod, with the dove, to the lord that cairried jt iu the procession. 

And the bishops that supported the king in the proeession also 
eased him, by supporting the crown, as ttiere was occasion. 

While the medals were scattered, and the homage qf the lords 
performed, ,the choir sung the anthem, with instrnmental music of 
all sorts, as a solemn conclusion of the king's coronation. 

' Blessed be thou. Lord God of Israel/our Father,’ &c. 

At the end of this anthem the drums beat, and the trumpets 
sounded, and all the people shouted, crying out, 

God save King George th^ Fourth! 

Long live King George i 
May the King live for ever! 

The solemnity of the king’s coronation being thus ended, the 
archbishop left the king in his throne, and went down to the altar. 

Then the offertory began, the archbishop reading these sen¬ 
tences 

‘ Let your light so shioe before men,’ &c. 

The king descended from his throne, sujrported and attended as 
before, and went to the .steps of the altar, and knelt down there. 

At first the king offered bread and wine for the communion, 
which were brought out of king Edward’s chapel, and delivered 
into his hands, the bread upon tlie paten by the bishop that read 
the Epistle, and the wine in the chalice by the bishop that read 
the Gospel: these were by the archbishop received from the king, 
and reverently placed upon the altar, and decently covered with a 
fair linen cloth, the archbishop first saying this prayer :— 

’ Bless, O Lord, we beseech thee, these tliy gifts,’ &c. 

Then the king kneeling, as before, made" his second oblation, 
offering a mark weitihl of gold, which the treawirer of the household 
delivered to the lf)rd great, chamberlain, and he to his majesty. 
And the archbishop came to him, and received it in the basin, and 
placed it upon the altar. After which the bishop said :— 

‘ O God, who dwellest in the high and holy place,’ &c. 

Then the king returned to his chair, and knelt down at his fald¬ 
stool ; the archbishop said 

' Let us pray for the whole state of Christ’s church militant here on earth. 

‘ Almighty and ever living God,’ iSre. 

After the prayer of consecration, the archbishop, and dean of 
Westminster, with the bishops’ assistants, namely, the preacher, 
and those who read the Litany, and the Epistle and Gospel, bad 
communicated in both kinds, the archbishop administered the 
bread, and the dean of W^tminster the cup, to the kmg. 

At the delivery of the bread, was said, 

‘ The foody of our Lord jeiui Christ,’ &e. 

At the delivery of the icup. 
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The blooci of onr Lord JeaoB Christ, which was shed for thee,' preserve' thy 
body and soul unto everlasting, Hfe. Drink this in remembrance that Chnsl’s 
blood was shed for thee, and be thankful 

While the king received, the bishop appointed for that service 
held a towel of white silk, or fine linen, before him. 

Then the archbishop went on to the post coraniunioti, saying, 

^ur Father which art in Heaven,’ &c. 

Then this prayer, 

* O Lord and heavenly Father, &c. 

The king returned to his throne upon th^ theatre, and afterwards 
the archbishop read the final prayers. 

The whole coronation office being thus performed, the king, at¬ 
tended and accompanied as before, the four swords being carried 
before him, descended from his throne crowned, and carrying the 
sceptre and rod in his hands, went up to the area eastward of the 
theulie, and passed on through the door, on the south side of the 
altar, into king Edward’s chapel ; and as they ]»assed by the altar, 
tile rest of (be regalia lying upon it were deliv«Ted by the dean of 
Wosbninster to the lords that carried them in the procession, and so 
they proceeded in stale into the chapel: Site organ all the while 
playing. 

'i'lie king then came into the chapel, and standing before the 
altar, took off his crown, and delivered it, together with his scep¬ 
tre, to the arciiliisho|>, who laid thian upon the altar there ; and the 
rest of the regalia were given into the hands of the dean of West- 
inmsler, and hy him laid there also. 

Then the king withdrew himself into his traverse prepared for 
him upon the western wall of that chapel. 

Within his traverse the king was «lisrobed by the lord great 
chamberlain of his royal robe of state (which was forthwith delivered 
to tlie dean of Westminster to he laid also upon the altar) and again 
arrayed with his rohe of purple velvet, which was before laid ready 
ill the traverse for that purpose. 

When the king, thus habited, came forth of his traverse, he stood 
before the altar, and the arclihishop being still vested in his cope, 
set the crown of stale, provided for the king to wear during the rest 
of the ceremony, upon his head. Then he gave the sceptre with 
the cross into the king’s right hand, and the orb with the cross into 
his left; which being done, both the archbishop and dean divested 
themselves of their copes, and left them there, and proceeded in 
their usual habits. 

Then the king carried' his sceptre with the cross in his left hand, 
the four swords being borne before the king, and the heralds having 
again put the rest of the procession in order, he went <m from king 
Eflward’s chapel to the theatre, and thence tlirough the midst of the 
choir and body of the church, out at the west door, and so returned 
to Westminster-hall. 
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At About tweUty miaittes to four th« gates of the hail were throwir 
opea to admit the procession on its return. 

Viewed from the upper end of the hall through the urched way, 
the appearance of the white plumes of the knights of the Bath was 
most magnificent. On their entrance to the hall, the knights took 
off their oats, but the peers continued to wear their coronets. The 
procession then entered in the following order :— 

A 

The King** Herbwomao, with her eiz Mania. 

Measeneer of the College of Arma. 

High Constable of Weatminster. 

Fife and Drama, as before 
Drum Major 


Eight Trumpets 
Kettle Drums 
Eight Trumpets 
Serjeant Trumpeter. 


f Who, 
f diat 
i the 


on arriral in (he Hall, imme¬ 
diately went into the Gallery over 
Triumphal Arab. 


Serjeant Porter. 

Knight Marshal and hia Officers. 

Six Clerks in Chancery. 

King’s Chaplains. 

Sheriffs of London. 

Aldermen and Recorder of London. 

Masters in Chancery. 

King’s Serjeants at Law. 

King’s Ancient Serjeant, 

King’s Solicitor-General. King’s Attorney-General. 

Gendemen of the Privy Chamber. 

Barons of (he Exchequer, and Justices of both Benches. 

Lord Chief Baron of the Lord Chief Justice of the Common 

Exchequer. Picas. 

Vice-ChanceUor. Master of the Rolls. 

Lord Chief Justice ot the King’s Bench. 

Pursuivants of Scotland and Ireland. 

Officers attendant on the Knights Commanders of the Bath, wearing their Caps. 
Knights Comnaanders of the Bath, wearing their Caps. 

Officers of the Order of the Bath, wearing their Caps. 

Knights Grand Crosses of the Order of the Bath wearing their Caps. 

A Pursuivant of Arma. 

Qerfcs of the Conncil in Ordinary. 

Privy Councillors. 

Register of the Order of the Garter. 

Knight of (he Garter, note Peer, wearing his Cap and Feathers. 

His Majesty’s Vice-Chamberiain. 

Comptroller of the Household. Treasurer of the Household. 

A Pwrauivant of Arms. 

Hmralds of Scotland and Ireland. 

The Standard of Hanover, borne by the Earl of Mayo. 

Barons, wearing their Coronets. 

A Herald. 

The Standard of Ireland, bonw by The Standard of Scotland, borne by 

Lord Bereaford. the Earl of Landetdaie. 

Bishopaweariag their Caps. 

Two Hmlda. 

Viacounta wearing their Coronets. 

Two Reralda. 

The Standard of Englandv borne by Lord Hill. 

Earla, wearing their Coronets. 
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Two Hflialds. 

The Union Standoid, borne by Bari Unrcoart 
Marqnerae*. wearing tbelr CofMieta. 

The Lord Cbamberlain or the Hotwebold, wearing hit Uoroneb 
The Lord Steward of the Honatthold, wearing his Coronet. 

The Royal Standard, borne by the Earl of Harrington, 
ing of Arms of the Ionian Order Gioncester King Hanover King 

of St. Michael and St, George, of Arms, wearing of Arms, wearing 

wearing his Cr^wn. ' bis Crown. hisCrotni. 

Dukes, wearing their Coronets. 

Ulster King of Clarenceux King of Norroy King of 

Arms, wearing his Anns, wearing his Arms, wearing his 

Crown. Crown. Crown. 

The Lord Privy Seal, wearing The Lord President of the Council wearing 
hi* Coronet. his Coronet. 

Archbishops of Ireland, wearing (heir Caps. 

Archbishop of York, wearing his Cap. 

Lord High Chancellor, wearing his Coronet, and bearing bis Parse. 
Archbishop of Canterbury, wearing his Cap. 

Four Serjeants at Arms. 

The third Sword, Curtana, borne by The second Sword, 

borne by the the Duke of borne by the 

Earl of Galloway, Newcastle, Duke of Northumberland, 

wearing his Coronet. wearing his Coronet. wearing hw Coronet. 

Usher of the Green Rod. Usher of the White Rod. 

'I’he 'J’he Lord Garter Principal Black Rod. 

Ix>rd Mayor Lyon of Scotland King of Arms, 

of London. weariucr his Crown. wearing his Crown. 

The Deputy i^ord Great Chamberlain, wearing his Coronet. 

His Royal Highness the Prince Leopold, wearing his Cap and Feathers, and his 

Train borne aa before. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Gloucester, wearing his Coronet, and bis Train 

borne as before. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, wearing bis Coronet, and his Tram 

borne as tefore. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, wearing bis Coionet, and bis Train 

borne as before. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence, wearing his Coronet, and his Train 

borne as before. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of York, wearing his Coronet, and bis Train 

borne as before. 

The High Constable The High Constable of Scotland, wearing 

of Ireland. his Coronet. 


Four Serjeants at Arms. 

The Deputy Earl The sword which had been The Lord High 

Marshal redeemed, borne naked Constable 

wearing his by the Duke of Dorset, wearing his 

Coronet. wearing bis Coronet. Coronet. 

The Lord High Steward wearing his Coronet. 

The Sceptre with the Dove, borne by the Duke of Rutland, wearing bis coronet. 


TBB KINS 

S « In his robes of purple vrivet, fur- - 1? 

§ 3 red with ermine, and the Crown S' g » 

C Bishop of slate on bis head, bearing in The Bishop, f., 1^5 
® I S £ of Oxford, his right hand St. Edward’s Seep- of Lincoln S' § o 

o « J wearing his tre, with the Cross, and in his left wearing his £ g g 

a'§ jg” o®P' the Orb, with the Cross, under cap. S d 

£ > his canopy^ supported as before, ° & S 

H ” and his train borne as before. ‘ S 
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Cwtain of tbe Gold Stick qf tbc y " Captain of the 

Yeoihen of lafe (^uda itt Band of Gendemen 

tbe (^ard, wearing Waiting, 'wearing Penaieners, wearing 

bb coKoset. hit eoreoet bk coronet. 

Lofda of the Bedchamber. 

The Keeper of Hia Majesty’a Privy Porae. 

Grooms of tbe King’s Bedchamber. 

^nerries and Pages of Honour. 

Aides-de-Camp. 

Gentlemen Ushers. 

Physicians, Surgeons, Apothecaries. 

Bnrign of the Yeomen of Ute Lieutenant of the Yeomen of the 

Guard. Guard. 

His Majesty’s Pages. 

His Majesty’s Footmen. ’ 

Exons of the Yeomen of the Yeomen of tlie Fixons of tbe Yeomen 

Gttard. Guard. of the Guard. 

Qintieman Harbinger of the Band of Gentlemen Pensioners. 

Cierk of tl»e Cheque to the Yeomen Clerk of the Cheque to tbe Gentlemen 
of the Guard. Pensioners. 

Yeomen of the Guard, to close the Procession. 

As the procession entered the hall, the fifes, drums, and trum¬ 
pets went to their gallery', and the several titlier persons composing 
It were directed to their respective places hy the officers of arms. 

On entering the hall, the barons of the Cinque Ports, bearing the 
canopy, reniainctl at the bottotn of the steps, llis majesty ascended 
the elevated platform, and retired in his chamber near the state. 

The company at tbe table then sat down ; and the barons of the 
Cinque Ports carried away the canopy as their fee. 

It is mentioned above that the several orders of knighthood re¬ 
turned wearing I heir hats. This was the case ualil they got to the en¬ 
trance of Westmiiister-hnll. There all the knights of the Bath look 
off their hats, as did some of Ihe bishops and several other individuals 
who took part in the procession. There were only two knights of 
the Garter who appeared in the full dress of the order. These were 
his royal highness the prince Leopold and the marquess of London¬ 
derry. The noble marquess, as attired in his robes, added very 
considerably to the splendour of tbe scene by bis graceful and ele¬ 
gant appearance. His lordship’s hat was encircled with a band of 
(iiamonds, which had a most brilliant effect. As his majesty passed 
up the hall he was received with loud and continued acclamations, 
the gentlemen waving their hats, and the ladies their handker¬ 
chiefs : his majesty seemed to feel sensibly the enthusiasm with 
which he was greeted, and returned the salutation with repeated 
bows to the assemblage on both sides. The peers took their seats 
at the table appointed for them, and began to partake of 

J7ie Banquet. 

Precisely at twenty minutes past five the great lord chamberlain 
issued his orders that the centre of the hall should be cleared. 
This direction occasioned much confusion, not only because many 
strangers had been allowed to enter the lower doors for the pur- 
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pose of surreying the eeneral MrangemeBts* but becscise those who 
had tickets fot the galleries had descfended In considerable 
hers to the floor. Lord G#ydyr #aa under the necessity of person¬ 
ally exerting his authority, with considerable vehemence, in order 
to compel the attendants of the earl-marshal to quit situations m- 
tended for persons more immediately connected with the ceremony. 
A long interval now occurred, during which the various officers, 
and especially the heralds, made the necessary arrangements for 
the nobility expected to return with his majesty. Oaring this 
pause silence was generally preserved, in expectation of the return 
•of his majesty from the chamber. 

The entrance of the king was announced by one of the principal 
heralds, who'was followed into the hall by the lord great chamber- 
lain and the dukes of York, Clarence, Cambridge, Sussex, and 
Gloucester. Prince Leo]>oid had for some time previously been 
engaged in conversation with the foreign ambassadors. 

ilis majesty returned in the roltes with which he had been in¬ 
vested in the abbey, wearing also the same crown. In his right hand 
he carried the sceptre, and in his left the orb, which, on taking his 
seat on the throne, he delivered to two peers stationed at bis side 
for the purpose of receiving them. 

The first c«>urse was tlien served up. It consisted of twenty-four 
gold covers and dishes, carried by as many gentlemen pensioners; 
they were prt'.ceded by six attendants on the clerk comptroller, by 
two clerks of the kitchen, who received the dishes from the gentle¬ 
men pensioners, by the clerk cotnplrollcr, in a velvet gown trimmed 
with silver lace, by two clerks and the secretary of the board of 
green cloth, by the comptroller and treasurer of the household, and 
Serjeants at arms with their maces. 

Before the dishes were placed upon the table by the two clerks 
of the kitchen, the great doors at the bottom of the hall were thrown 
open to the sound of trumpets and clarionets, and the duke of Wel¬ 
lington as lord high constable, the marquis of Anglesey, as lord 
high steward, aiul lord Howard of Effingham, as deputy eari mar¬ 
shal, entered upon the floor on horseback, remaining for some mi¬ 
nutes under the archway. The duke of Wellington was on the left 
of the king, the earl marshal on the right, and the marquess of 
Anglesey in the centre. The two former were mounted on beautiful 
white horses gorgeously trapped, and the latter on his favourite dUO'^ 
coloured Aralnan. 

Before the second course, the great gate was thrown open at the 
sound of trumpets without. The deputy appointed to officiate as 
king’s champion for the lord of the manor of Scrivelsby, in Lin¬ 
colnshire, entered the hall on horseback, in a complete suit of 
bright armour, between the lord high constable and deputy earl 
marshal, also on horseback, preceded by 

Two Trumiwters, with the Champion’s Arms on their Banners. 

The Serjeant Trumpeter, with his Mace on his Shoulder. 
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Two Serjetmto «(Anii% witb thirir Mem* oa tlHeir ShoiMna 
The ChanpioB’f two Emjuiret, in half Anhoar.ione on the right hand beatiag* 
the Chanipion’k Lance, the other on the left bnncltrith the Cnampion’a Target, 
and the Arms of Dymoke depicted thereon. 

A Herald with a Paper in hie hand containing the Challenge. 

’nien followed;— 

The The 

Deputy Earl marshal, CHAMPION, 

on Horsebaefc, in his on Horseback, in a com- 
Bobes and Coronet, with (dete suit of bright Ar- 
the Earl Marshal’s Stafl monr, with a Gauntlet in 
in his Hand, attended by a his Hand, his Helmet on 
Page. his Head, adorned with a 

plume of Feathers. 

Four Pages, richly apparelled, attendants on the Champion, 

His helnaet was of polished steel, surmounted by a full rich 
bending plume of white ostrich feathers, next of light blue, next 
red, and lastly of an erect black feather. He seemed rather pale 
in the face, which was of a resolute cast, and ornamented with 
handsome mustachios. He sat his horse with ease, and the ap¬ 
pearance of great firmness, which was no doubt in part attributable 
to the enormous weight under which the noble animal that bore 
him seemed to bend. His armour was extremely massive, and 
deeply lined and engraven : no part of his body was uncovered ; 
and even the broad circular shoulder blades of the armour were so 
folded over the cuirass, that in action the body could not but be 
completely defended at all points. The horse was very richly ca¬ 
parisoned, and wore in bis headstall a plume of varied feathers. 
Nothing could exceed the impression produced by the approach of 
the champion and bis loyal array. Every fair bosom felt an- inde¬ 
scribable sensation of mingled surprise, pleasure, and apprebensiem. 

At the .entrance into the hall the trumpets sounded thrice, and 
the passage to the king's table being cleared by the knight mar¬ 
shal, the herald, with a loud voice, proclaimed the champion’s 
challenge in tlie words following : 

If any person of what degree aoerer, high or low, shall deny or gainsay our 
Sovereign Lord GeoRSB the Fourth of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, . Smi and next Heir to our Sovereign Lord 
King Gborob the Third, the last King, deceased, to be right Heir to the Impe¬ 
rial Crown of this United Kingdom, or that he ought not to enjoy the same, here 
is bis Champion, who’saith that be lieth, and is aiUse traitor t being ready in per¬ 
son to combat with him, and in this quarrel will adventure bis life against him 
what day soever he shall be appointed. 

The champion then threw down his iron glove or gauntlet i 
which, having lain for a short time upon the ground, the herald 
took up, and delivered again to the champion. 

They then advanced to Uie middle of the hall, where the cere¬ 
mony was again performed in the same manner. 

Lastly, they advanced to the steps of the threme, where the 
herald (and those wIki precede^ him) ascending to the middle of the 


The 

Lord High Constable, 
in his Roto and Coronet, 
and Collar of his Order, 
on Horsebaok, with the 
Constable’s Staff, attended^ 
by two Pages. 
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■tep«. prodfuned tlte challenge in the like numner ; when the 
diampicni, having thrown down the gauntlet, and received it again 
from the herald, made a low obeisance to the kin^- The peers 
had repeated, as if with one voice, * €k)d bless the kmg I God save 
the king 1’ which was acompanied by acclamatkms so loud through 
all parts of the hall, that it startled the horses of the champicm and 
his noble companions. Then the cupbearer, having received from 
the officer of the jewel-house a gold cop and cover filled with 
wine, (presented the same to the king, and his majesty drank to 
the champion, and sent to him by the cupbearer the said cup, which 
he (having put cm his gauntlet) received, and having made a low 
obeisance to the king, drank off the wine ; and in a lond articulate 
voic^, exclaimed, turning himself round, ‘ Long life to his Majesty 
King George the Fourth 1’ This was followed by another peal of 
af^lause; after which, making another low obeisance to his 
majesty, and being accompanied as before, he departed out of the 
hail, taking with him the said cup and cover as his fee, retiring 
with his face to his majesty, and backing his horse out of the hall; 

Immediately afterwards. Garter, attended by Clarienceux, Nor- 
roy, Lyon, Ulster, asd the rest of the kings and officers of arms, 
proclaimed his majesty’s styles in Latin, French, and English, three 
several times, first upon the uppermost step of the elevated platform, 
next in the middle of the hall; and, lastly, at the bottom of the 
hall, the officers of arms before each proclamation, crying, * J,ar- 
gesse.’ After each proclamation, the company shouted ‘ God save 
the Kingl* and the ladies waved their handkerchiefs and fans. 

The second course was then served up with the same ceretatony 
as the first. 

Then the lord of the manor of Nether Bilsington presented bis 
majesty with three maple cups. 

The office of chief butler of England was executed by the duke 
of Norfolk, as earl of Arundel and lord of the manor of Keninghall, 
who received a gold basin and ewer as his fee. 

Dinner being concluded, the lord mayor and twelve principal 
citizens of London, as assistants to the chief butler of England, ac¬ 
companied by the king’s cupbearer and assistant, presented to his 
majesty wine in a gold cup; and the king having drunk thereof, 
returned the gold cup to the lord mayor as his fee. 

The mayor of Oxford, with the eight other burgesses of that 
city, as assistants to the lord mayor and citizens of London, as as¬ 
sistant to the chief butler of England in the office of butler, were 
ccmducted to his majesty, precraed by the king's cupbearer, and 
having presented to the kmg a bowl of wine, received the three 
mtmle cups for his fee. 

The lord of the manor of Lyst<m, pursuant to his claim, then 
brought up a charger of wafers to his majesty’s table. 

The duke of Athol, as lord of the Isle of Man, presented his ma¬ 
jesty with two falcmis. Considerable curiosity was excited by the 
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pTesentment of these beautiful Mrds, sAt perlet^ _tenie on 

the WTO of his grace, completely hooded, and furnuhed witn bdRa. 

TTie duke of Montrose^ as master of Ae horse h> the king, per¬ 
formed the office of serjeattt of the silver scullery. 

The lord of the barony of.Bedford performed Ae dffi^ of al- 
’ moner ; and the office of chief lardeier was performed by the de¬ 
puty of the earl of Abergavenny. 

After the dessert was served up, the king’s health was^announc^ 
by the peers, and drank by them and the whole of the'persons in 
the nail standing, with three times three. The lord chancellor, 
overpowered by his feelings on this Tropitious occasion, rose, and 
said it was usual to drink the health of a subject with three times 
three, and he thought that his subjects ought to drink the sovereign’s 
health with nine times nine. The choir and additional singers had 
now been brought forward in front of the knights commanders, and 
the national anthem of ‘ God save the King’ was sung with incom¬ 
parable effect. 

The duke of Norfolk then said, ‘ The'king Ihanks^his peers for 
drinking his health : be does them the honour to drink their health 
and that of his good people.’ His majesty rose, and bowing three 
times to various parts of the immense concourse— 

- ^ The abstract of his kingdom,* 

he drank the health of all present. It was succeeded t>y long and 
continued shouts from all present, during which the king resumed 
his seat on the throne. 

The king quitted the hall at a quarter before eight o’clock ; 
afterwards the company was indiscriminately admitted to partake 
of such refreshments as remainad on the tables of the peers. 

During Tuesday and Wednesday night, in order that no unne¬ 
cessary interruption might be experienced in the public thorough¬ 
fares during the daytime, the workmen under the direction of the 
Board of Works were busily engaged in raising barriers at different 
points that commanded the streets and passes leading to Westmin¬ 
ster hall and ’abbey. From Charing Cross, a stout barrier was 
placed (about fifteen feet from the pavement) to Parliament-street, 
that the fullest possible room, about twenty feet in width, should 
be secured for persons having tickets of admission to the hall, .the 
abbey, or t^ coronation galleries. And a still stronger barrier was 
raised aiotig the centre of Parliament-street, one side only being 
appropriated to carriages going towards the scene of universal at¬ 
traction. Across Bridge-street, as well as in King-street, and the 
neighbouring thoroughfares, all the carriage entrances were wholly 
blockaded ; thns securing the most commodious means to jtersons 
proceeding on-foot to the diffe*^ot places for which they possessed 
admission tickets. At all these points were stationed ccmstables, 
supported by parties of military; and at the several passes were 
placed experienced individuals who bad_ been instructed in^^ their 
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various duties during several days Iw Mr. Jackson and others, in 
the long chambers of the house of lords, &c. 

^The following table which has been compiled from the most 
authentic sources of information, presents at one view a 


Chronological view of the dates of coronations of English sove¬ 
reigns in Westminster Abbey. 


SOTEREIaSS. 

Harold II. 

William I. 

Queen Maud of Flanders 
WiUiam II. 

Henry I. 

Queen Maud of England. 
Queen Adelixa of Brabant. 
Stephen 

Queen Maud of Boulogne 
Henry H. 

Prince Henry, son of Hcn- 
rj 11. 

Kichard 1. Cosur de Lion 
John 

Queen Isabella of Angou- 
leme 

Henry III,, (second time) 

Queen Eleanor of Pro¬ 
vence 

Edward I. and Queen 
Eleanor of Castile 
Edward II. and Queen Isa¬ 
bel of France 
Edward III. 

Queen Philippa of Hein- 
ault 

Richard II. 

Queen Anne of Bohemia 

Queen Isabel of France 
Henry IV. 

Queen .loan of Navarre 
Henry V. 

Queen Katherine of 
France 
Henry VI. 

Queen Margaret of Anjou 


CROWNED BY 
Aid red, arbp. of York 
Same 
Same 

Lanfranc, arbp. of Canter¬ 
bury 

Maurice, bp. of London 
Anselm, arbp. of Canter¬ 
bury 

Radulph, arbp. of Canter¬ 
bury 

Corbois, arbp. of Canter¬ 
bury 
Same 

Theobald, arbp. of Canter¬ 
bury 

Roger, arbp. of Yqyk 
Baldwin, arbp. of Canter¬ 
bury 

Ilnljert Walter, arbp. of 
Canterbury 

Same 

Simon Langton, arbp. of 
Canterbury 

Edmund, arbp. of Canter¬ 
bury 

R. Kilwarby, arbp. of 
Canterbury 

Same 

W. Raynold, arbp. of Can¬ 
terbury 

Same 

S. Sudbury, arbp. of Can¬ 
terbury 

W. Courtney, arbp. of 
Canterbury 
Same 

T. Arundel, arbp. of Can¬ 
terbury 

Same 

Same 

H. Cbicbeley,t arbp. of 
Canterbury 
Same 

Car. Stafford, arbp. of 
Canterbury 


TIME. 

Jan. fi, 1066 
Dec. 86, 1066 
Apl. 88, 1068 

Sept. 86, 1087 
Aug. 5, 1100 

Nov. 11, 1100 

Jm>. 80, 1121 

Dec. 26,1185 
March 22, 1136 

Dec. 19, 1154 

June IS; 1170 

Sep. 3, 1189 

May 87, 1199 

Oct. 8, 1200 

May 17, 1220 

Jan. 20, 1236 

Aug. 19,1274 

Feb. S3, 1307 

Feb. 2, 1327 

April, 1327 

July 16, 1377 

Jan.' 23!» 1382 
Nov. 14;d397 

Oct. IS, 1899 
Jan. 86, 1408 
April 9, 1418 

Feb. 24, 1421 
Nov. 6, 1429 

May 80, 1445 
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^ SOVBKBIOMB. 

CBOBrilBD BT 

TIVB, 

Edward IV. 

Tbos. Bourchier, mrbp. of 

Qneen Elisabeth Wood* 
ville 

Cantertiury 

June 1461 

Same 

May S6,1465 

Richard 111. 

Same 

July 6, 1483 

Henry VIL 

Same 

Oct. 80. 1485 

Queen Elizabeth of York 

J. Morton, arbp. ol Can¬ 

Henry Vlfl. and Queen 

terbury 

Nov. 85, 148T 

W. Warbam, arbp. of 


Katherine of Arragon 

Canterbury 

June 84, 1500 

Queen Anne Boleyn 

T. Cranmer, arbp. of Can¬ 


Edward VI. 

terbury 

June 1, 1583 

Same 

Feb. SO, 1547 

Queen Mary 

St^hen Gardiner, bp. of 
Winchester 



Sep. 30, 1553 

Queen Elizabeth 

O. Oglethorpe, bp. of 



Carlisle 

Jan. 15,1558 

Jamea I. 

J. Whitgift, arbp. of Can¬ 


Charles 1. 

terbury 

July 85,1603 

Geo. Abbot, arbp. of Can¬ 

Charles 11. 

terbury 

Feb. 8,1625 

W. Juxon, arbp. of Can¬ 


James II. 

terbury 

April 23, 1661 

W. Sancroft, arbp. of 

William and Mary 

Canterbury 

April^SS, 1685 

H. Compton, bp. of 

Queen Anne 

London 

April 11, 1680 

T.Teni8oo,arbp.of Caib- 


George 1. 

terbury 

April 23, 1708 

Same 

Oct. 20, 1714 

George II. 

Will. Wake, arbp. of Can¬ 


George III. 

terbury 

Oct. 11, 1727 

Thos. Seeker, arbp. of 


George IV. 

Canterbury 

Sep. 22, 1761 

C, M. Sutton, arbp. of 



Canterbury 

July 19, 1821 



The AKMt of the ABBBV were o*. on a chief inde 
4exter aide, and a mitre on the ainister, both gu. 


a croaier on the 
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List of the Abbots and 

Abbot. 

Orthbrioht, 604, deceased, Jan. 13, 
616. 

Priors.'* 

Gbrmanus 
Alored, died 675 
Stward, 675, died 664 
Osiwosio, elected 684, died 705 
Sblred, 726, died 744 
■Oroar, elected 744, died 765 
Brithstan, died 785 
Abbots. 

Ordbriqht, or Aliibriih, promoted 
hence to Sealsey in Sussex 794 
Alfwios, made bishop of Fountain in 
Yorkshire 

Alfwius II. died April 837 
Algar, appointcHi 846, died 889 
Eadmerus, died 922 
Alfnod, died 939 

Alfris promoted to the see of Crediton 
in Devonshire 

Wulsinus promoted to Sherborn, Dor¬ 
setshire, in 966 or 970,t died 6tfa of 
the ides of Jan. 1001 
Alfwy, or Aldrius, died 4th of the ca¬ 
lends of April. 1017 
Wulnotli, died Oct. 19. 1049 
Edwyn, died June 12. 1068 
Geoffrey, elected 1068, deposed 1072 
Vitaiis, 1076, died June 19, 1082 
Gislebertus Crispinus, elected 1082, 
died Dec. 6, 1114 

Herebert, or Herbert^; elected 1121, 
died Sept. 3, 1140 

Gervaise de Blois, 1140, deposed Aug. 
26, 1159 

Laurentias, succeeded and died, April 
11,1175 

Walter, elected 1175, died Sept. 27, 
1190 

William Postard, chosen Oct. 2, 1191, 
died May 4, 1200 

Ralph Papylion, or de Arundel, elected 
Nov. 80,1200, deposed 1214 
William de Humez, or de Humeto, 
succeeded, died 12 cal. May, 1222 
Richard de Berkynge, consecrated 
Sept. 18, 1222, died Nov. 23, 1246 

• The following list of priors is of 
doubtful authenticity. 

t lie retained his abbacy till his 
death. 

X Founded the Nunnery at Kilburn 
Wells. 


Deans of Westminster. 

Richard de Crokesley, consecrated 
Dec. 1246, died July 18, 1258 
Philip de Le^vesham consecrated July 
24, 1258, died Oct. same year 
Eichard de Ware, or Warren, conse¬ 
crated Dec. 1258, died Dec. 2, 1283 
Walter de Wenlock, chosen Jan. 1, 
1284, died Dec. 24, 1807 
Richard de Kedyngton, or de Sudbury, 
chosen Jan. 26, 1308, died April 9, 
1315 

William de Curtlyngton, chosen April 
24, 1315, died Sept. 11. 13.33. 
Thomas llenley chosen Sept. 1333, 
died Oct. 29. 1344 

Simon de Kyreheston, chosen Nov. 10, 
1344, died May 1.5, 1349 
Simon Dangham (aftertvards cardinal) 
elected May 1349, made bishop of 
Ely, March 20, 1362, died July 22, 
1376 

Nicholas Litlington, chosen in April, 
1362, died Nov. 29,1386 
William de Colchester, chosen Dec. 10, 
1386, died Oct. 1420 
Richard Harweden, chosen 1420, re¬ 
signed April 2, 1440 
Edmund Kyrton,chosen 1440, resigned 
Oct. 23,1462, died 1466 
George Norwych, chosen 1462, died 
1469 

Thomas Millyng, chosen 1469, made 
bishop of Hereford, 1474, and died 
1492 

John Esteney, elected 1474, died May 
24, 1498 

George Fasect, elected July 9, 1498, 
died Michaelmas 1500 
John Islip, chosen Oct. 27, 1500, died 
May 12 , 1532 

William Boston or Benson (aftern'ardg 
dean) chosen 1533, surrendered the 
abbey to Henry VIII. January 16, 
1539—40 

Bishop. 

Thomas Thirleby, appointed Dec. 17, 
1540; surreoderra bis bishopric 
March 29, 1550; died August 22, 
1570 

Deans. 

William Boston or Benson, appointed 
Dec. 17, 1640; died Sept. 1549 
Richard Cox, installed Oct. 22, 1549, 
deprived 1553, died July 22, 1581 
Hugh Weston, installed Sept. 18,1558, 
removed to Windsor 1556, died Dec. 
1658. 
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Abbot. 

John Feokenham^ installed Nov. 21, 
1556, deposed Jnly 12, 1559, difid 
1585 

Deam. 

William Bill installed Bfay 81.1560~ 
died July 15,1561 , ' 

Gabriel Goodman, installfid Sept. $ 8 , 
1560—died Jane 17,1601 
Lanoelot installed July 4, 

1601—made bishop of Chichester 
1605—died Sept, 31, 1696 
Richard Neile, installra Nov. 5, 1605 
—‘translated from the see of Roches* 
ter to Litchfield 1610—died Oct. f 1 , 
1640 

George Montaigne, installed Deo. 10 , 
1610—made bishop of lahcoln Oct. 
l 6 iT—died Nov. 1688 
Robert Toonson, installed Dee. 16, 
1617—nude bishop of Salisbury 
1620- died lday'1621 
John Williams, installed June 10,1620 
resigned 1644, died March 25, 
1850 

Richard Stevmd, installed Dec. 1644, 
died Nov. I 4 , 1651 

John Earles, installed June 1660, made 


bishop of Worcester 1682, died Nov 
17, 1665 

John Dolben, installed Dec. 5, 1662, 
translated frem Ropbefter iwhich he 
held in commetufoin) to York 1662, 
died April 11, 1686 

Thomas Sprat, insialled, Dec. 21, 
1688, died May 20 , 1718 

Francis Atterbury, ipstalled Jane 16, 
1718, banished 1783, .died Feb. 15, 
1731 

Samuel Bradford, installed June 7, 
1728, died May 17, 1731. 

Joseph Wileochs, installed July 2 , 
1781,-died March 0,1756 

Zachary Pearce, installed May 4,1756, 

yV resigned June 24,1768, died June 
20, 1774 

John Thomas/installed July 19, 1768, 
died Aug. 39, 1793 

Samnel Horsley, installed Dec. 6 , 1798, 
translated to St. Auph: died Oct. 4, 
1806. 

William Vincent, iostalled {August 7, 
1602, died Dec. 21, 1615. 

John Ireland, the present dean, in¬ 
stalled Feb. 9,1816. 



The ARMS OF THE DEANERY of Westminster are, ax, a cross patonee be¬ 
tween five martlets, four in the cantons of tlu cross, and one in base, or ; on a 
chief of the last, a pale quarterly of France and England, between two roses gu, 
seeded or. bart^ vert. 


CHAPTER 11. 

Survey of Westminster Abb^, and Description of Tombs and 

Monuments. 

Th? first object that demands atteati(ni,m surveynig the exterior 
of this building, is the principal entrance. This is at the west end. 
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«nd, taken as a whole, tnakea rallier a mean appearance. The 
{treat doorway is of considerable depth, and contracts inwards. The 
sides are composed of fiannels, and the roof intersected with nume¬ 
rous ribs. On each side of the door are pedestals in empty niches, 
with shields in quatrefoils beneath them. A cornice extends over 
the whole, chi which are ten niches separated by small buttresses: 
they are without statues, and their canopies are cones foliuged and 
pinnacled. Above those is a modern cantilever cornice, totally 
unfit for the design. The king’s and eiglit other coats of arms 
adorn the frieze above it. 

Hence arises the great painted window ; it has a border of eight 

J ioloted enriched paiinels; a large ‘heavy cornice over it; and a 
rieze inscribed A. r. gkorgh il, vni. mdccxxxv. The roof is 
pointed, and emitains a small window, with tracery. Two great 
buttresses strengthen the towers, and are grand ornaments: with 
two ranges of canopied niches (unfortunately deprived of their sta¬ 
tues) on their frmits. Each tower has projecting wings, panticUed. 
The lower windows are pointed; those above them arches only, 
filled with quatrefoils and circles. It is from this part that the 
incongruity of the new design begins in a Tuscan cornice ; then a 
Grecian peiliment, and enrichments over the dial the clock, a 
poor, tame window, ponnels, and battlctnents. The truly great and 
excellent architect, sir Christopher Wren, reprobates irreconcilable 
mixtures in designing, thus: * I shall speedily prepare draughts and 
models, such as I cmiceive proper to agree with the original scheme 
of the architect, without any modern mixtures to shew my own in¬ 
ventions.’* 

The ancient front of the Jerusalem Chamber obstructs the view 
of the south tower; it has a square window, divided- by an horizonta! 
and three upright niullions ; with a battlement repaired with bricks. 
The wall extends some distance westward, when it terminates ir. 
modernized houses, against whose end is tlie ruin of a great arch of 
decayed stone, abutting on the turning to Dean’s Yard, being the 
last remains of the Ciale-hoiise. 

The architectural anomalies displayed in,,this front are peculiarly 
remarkable ; and they are still more apparent in the towers than in 
the central division. This arises from the heightening of the towers 
and the other alterations made here, during the general repair, 
which was commenced in the reign of king William, anno 1697, 
but not ended till several years after the accession of George II. 
The credit of completing the west front, as it anciently appeared, is 
due to the abbots E-stney and Islip; but it was never entirely 
finished till tlve lime of the latter sovereign, ‘ It is evident,’ says 
sir Christopher Wren, in his architectural report, addressed to 
bishop Atlerbury, ‘ that the two towers were left imperfect, the one 
much higher than the other, though htill too low for bells, which 
Are stifled by the height of the roof above them ; they ought cer- 
* Letter to the Bishop of Rochester. 
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fo be carried to an equal height, one story above the lidge of 
the roof, still continuing the Gothic manner in the stone work, and 
tracery. Something must be done to strengthen the west wi^ow, 
which is crazy; the pediiueiit is only boarded, but ought undoubt¬ 
edly to be of stone.’ 

The north side of the church has nine buttresses,' each of five 
gradations, with windows to the side aisles; and over them semi¬ 
windows, filled with quatrefoils. The buttresses are connected to 
the nave by slender arches; the wall finishes with battlements. 
The niches on the buttresses all remain, though there are but foiitr 
statues, which appear but little injured, and are certainly excellent 
figures. They represent abbot Islip, James I. and two other sove¬ 
reigns, probably Inward the Confessor and Henry III. What sir 
Christopher Wren said of the north side, upwards of 100 years past, 
is strictly descriptive at this moment; ‘ but that which is most to 
be lamented, is the unhappy choice of the materials. The stone is 
decayed four inches deep, and falls off perpetually in great scales.’ 
And so indeed hath the casing intended to repair it from the north 
transept to the towers, leaving a decayed, corroded, and weather¬ 
beaten surface, half black, and half the colour of the stones. The 
front of the transept is les.s injured, because most of the heavy rains 
are from the w'cst ; and the north-east sides remain perfectly 
smooth and good, as sir Christopher Wren left them. 

The great door is an arch sprung from four large pillars on each 
side, whose capitals are singularly beautiful foliage. Within them is a 
range of ten circles' inclosing stars on the roof, and on the sides 
arched pounds. The wall is of considerable thick tiess, adorned by 
■six columns on both sides, with the same number of mouldings. It 
is remarkable that all the tops of the doors are flat, both in this 
and the smaller arches. The space over the principal entrance has 
a vast circle of circles, within which is another of pointed pannels; 
and in a third others, with the arms of Edward the Confessor, for a 
centre. In two small circles at the bottom are portcullises. On 
cither side of the great door the wall is formed into two arches by 
handsome pillars; the lesser entrances to the aisles are four pillars 
in depth, with ribbed roofs, and angels on the intersections ; over 
the door are circles inclosing cinquefoils. Above the whole is a 
range of pierced arches. Four enormous b«ltres.scs secure the front, 
those at the angles terminate in octagons, and connect with the up¬ 
per part of the walls, over the side aisles, by strong arches. 

For nearly three hundred years, this must have been the principal 
entrance into the church, and all the stately processions associated 
with the rites of the Roman Catholic worship, all the pompous 
trains assembled to grace coronations, and the burials of our sove¬ 
reigns, must have been ushered beneath its porch, to give interest 
to the .solemnities within.* 

It is unnecessary to describe the windows, as their shape is’the 
* Neale and Braylev’s Westminster abbey, voi U. p 9 
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tmme «s others in the citarch. The coloonade of arches, and deep 
rocessea, hare a fine effect, aswell as the point of the roof, which is 
divided into panneiled arches, with circles and quatrefotls over 
them. 

Between the colonnade and the point of the roof m a heaatifsl 
rose window, which was rebuilt in 1722.* 

All the chapels that project on the north east and south east are, 
ill their designs, like the body of the church. The western wall 
of the north transept is rebuildiag at the present time (A. ». 1828), 
under the judicious superintendence of Mr. Blore, the architect. 

The repairs cm the south side of the abbey are still perfect. The 
chapter-house was injudiciously placed by the architect, as it hides 
all the south end of the transept; and it was certainly never sufiS- 
ciently enriched to make it worthy of the intruder. It is an octa¬ 
gon, protected to the east by a vast pierc^id buttress, with very 
large pointed windows, now filled up; they had each erne mullicm 
in the shape of the letter Y. Several windows of the common size 
are made in them, but appear very diminutive by comparison; 
those could have been introduced for no other reason than to save 
expence; so'far they are to be preferred to the ancient. The front 
of the south transept is far less elegant than that of, the north.; 
this incemgruity is rendered of little confequence by the confined 
nature of its situation, the library, chapter house, and cloisters be¬ 
ing so immediately contiguous as to exclude all the lower part from 
public view. It is sustained by four large buttresses, each termi¬ 
nating in a plain octagon tower, crowned by a ball. There is no 
porch, hut over the place is a range of six narrow pointed windows; 
above them are three larger; and the next compartment displays 
the great rose or marygohl window, which is very elaborate in 
tracery, and far superior to the one in the opposite transept. In 
the early part of the present century it was found to be so craggy 
and ruinous, that the <lean and chapter gave orders for its resto¬ 
ration. aud the pre^sent wiudow was constructed under the super- 
uiteiidence Benjaniin Wyatt, esq. by Mr. Thomas Gayferc. It 
is glazed with plain glass ; in the centre, which is a quatrefoil, is 
the date of erc^ction, 1814. All the buttresses on the south side of 
the nave, for the length of the cloister, being six in number, have 
their bases without the walls of the cloister, consequently it is only 
by their weight that they remain erect, and at the same time sup¬ 
port the wall of the church by slender arches, whose insertions are 
HO managed as to send all the pressure downward. This .manner 
of ‘ contriving them,’ sir Christopher Wren says, was the work of 
a ' bold, but ignorant architect, and for the purpose of flattering 
the humour ^ the monks.’ How an unobstructed space close 
against the side of the church could have been otherwise procured, 
I cannot perceive; but, supposing it could, I do not see the archi¬ 
tect’s ignorance in acting as he has; for 1 really lielieve the specie 

* The entire height of this front to the top of the centre pinnsde, is ItO fast. 
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gr&vity ol each mass cli atMithtent to be equal to douMe the pressure 
now experienced by it. But as cdnclusive evidence, he adds, tliid 
the walls above the windows werO forced out ten inches, and ‘Bie 
ribs broken.’ This I do not deny; but query, what has caused tiie 
same derangement directly opposite, on the north tdde; where, I 
aver, tlie wall is actually in a waved line, and where the abutments 
are firm against the wall f 1 am afraid that against the cloisters, on 
every side, from repeated interments, there is no solid support for 
either walls or abutments. Whether, any settling has occurred 
from this circumstance on both sides of the church, it would be 
well worth consideration to enquire. The remainder of the but¬ 
tresses, to the tower, are close to the wail. All the exterior walls 
of the edifice are embattled, and the roof is covered with lead. The 
central tower, which has a dwarfish, and unfinished aspect, was 
rebuilt after the fire here in 1803. It has two narrow pointed win¬ 
dows on each side, and the angles are finished octagonally. 

The entrance of the cloisters is from Dean’s-yard. Great partjof 
the neighbouring walls are of the original buildings ; and where 
our present ideas of convenience have not introduced sashed win¬ 
dows, or other alterations, they bear all the marks of veneraldc 
age and decay. 

It cannot be denied that our plans of economy are hostile to 
large and enriched structures at the present day. It was different 
with our ancestors; they certainly did sacrifice comfort to splen¬ 
dour. Witness the vast halls in their mansions, which it is im¬ 
possible ever could have been warm ; with elevated windows never 
more than partially opened : thus retaining in them the humid 
vapours continually floating in our atmosphere from August to 
March. 

To deny that our castles and baronial residences, our abbeys 
and cathedrals and many of the ancient parish churches, were, 
grand, lasting, and sublime, is impossible; and to assert that we 
erect any thing equally excellent and durable now, is equally im¬ 
possible. Therefore it is that I would preserve their ruins, and when 
practicable, restore them to their original design by repairs. 

‘ Once enter the cloisters,’ says Mr. Malcolm, ‘ and 1 would have 
even every ornament restored, and the same through the whole 
church ; for, with justice do I dread, such another will never rise 
on its ruins. Dean’s-yard is certainly an odd mixture of decayed 
grandeur, modern ruins, strong old flinty walls, and crumbling 
new bricks. Even the very trees nod in unison with fallen struc¬ 
tures and broken rails; and the earth, in many a rise and fall, 
shews some remote effects of Henry the eighth’s dissolution ol mo¬ 
nasteries. There is a silent monastic air in the small court from 
which is the entrance to the Jerusalem chamber,* now extremely 

* This chamber is noted for having breathed bis last. Shakespeare in one 
been the place where Henry the IVtb. of his ^ays thus tiotioeslt 
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diflerent from its ancient state., havingjundergone varions altera- 
ti(His fr-om the Reformation to the present time. It is used for a 
chapter-house. The picture of Richard the Second, so often en¬ 
graved, and written of, which was removed from the choir, now 
adorns the room. This, with some tapestry, and m old chtinney- 
piece, and a little painted glass, remind us of past days. 

Two anti-cbaml^rs are more in their original state; ip one is a 
handsome niche. The abbot s hall is m the western side, and corn- 
tains a gallery at the south end. East of the passage leading to the 
school, is a long ancient building, whose basement story is roofed 
with semi-circular groined arches, arising from pillars with hand* 
some capitals. At the north end the regalia is said to have been 
formerly kept. Since that has been removed the standard-money 
has been deposited there. An architect,* in the Gentleman’s Ma¬ 
gazine for July, 1709, has given an account of this place, so much 
to my purpose, *hat I shall transcribe it without ceremony. ' I 
likewise noticed, at the east end of the first division, a complete 
altar-table, raised on two steps ; which of late years has been erro¬ 
neously called the tomb of Hugolin : with a curious piscina on its 
right side. 1 saw the double doors closed, and fastened by seven 
locks; each lock had a different key, and each key a different pos¬ 
sessor.’ The upper story is used as th&school-room. The build¬ 
ing Just mention^, if we may pronounce from the Saxon style, is 
the most ancient in the precincts of the abbey. Very little is left 
of the lesser cloisters; some Saxon columns were accidentally dis¬ 
covered a few years past in the neighbouring garden. Near it is 
another portion, or room, of equal antiquity. The place in which 
the records of the house of lords are kept, was originally a great 
square tower, erected for a treasury to the abbey ;'it is now greatly 
altered ; and so indeed is the inside of the old Chapter-house, to 
make room for the records of tlie treasury of the exchequer, and 
the everlasting Domesday-book. The roof, as usual in such build¬ 
ings, is supported by a centre column; but the galleries, shelves, 
and presses, are determined enemies to description. I shall there¬ 
fore leave them undescribed ; and conclude this survey of the ex¬ 
terior of the abbey and its dependencies, by saying, fragments in 
some cases, and large portions in others, of wails and gates, may be 
found in many directions; by means of which, the ancient inclosure 
might be traced with considerable accuracy.f 

' Laud be to God even tfaers my life * The late John Carter, e»q. than 
must end; whom no man has done more towards 

It hath been propfeteried to me many the elucidation of the beauties and per- 
years, fection of Englisli architecture. 

1 should not die but in Jerusalem, t Mai Lond. Red. 

Which vainly I suppos’d the Holy 
Land!’ 
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MaASVJRSMBTiTS. 
Abbey Church. 


Length. Exterior, h:ora east to west, iadadiDg Heai^ 

Ttlt’s chapel . 530 9* 

Of church, in the clear .. 375 O 

Vestibale before Henry 7th’s chapel.">18 O 

Henry 7th'8 chapel, exterior. 113 7 

.— , interior. 83 4 

■ ' ■ — *-, aisles. 61 9 

Transept, from north to sooth, in the clear .. 204 10 

Width. Cbureb, west front .. 119 O 

Nave, interior . 31 O 

Aisles,-... 12 O 

Total, in the clear . J 7f} O 

Each arch. 21 O 

Henry 7th’s chapel, exterior. 77 4 

'■ ' ' -, nave, interior. '.... 33 8 

Height. West Towers, each. 226 0 

Central tower. 153 9 

Church, exterior,'to upper parapet . 114 O 

- - - to ridge of roof. 141 O 

-interior, to vauh of nave.. 103 O 

Henry 7th’8 Chapel. Exterior to parapet of aisles .. 41 6 

Buttresses ditto. 70 OJ 

Upper parapet. 74 2J 

West buttresses .. 101 6*^ 

Interior to vault of nave..... 63 7 

Cloister, from east to west. 141 O 

-;— north to south .. 160 0 

Diameter chapter'house (octagon). 50 0 


A Chronological Fteio ^ ihe History of the Fabric of Westminster 

Abbey. 


MV HR Bless. 

King Sebert. 


Edward the Con¬ 
fessor . . . . 


*. ». WOKKS. 

604 Abbey cborch founded, and monastery re- 
bnUt. 


Between 

1050 

and 

1065 




Church rebuilt and enlarged. 


Henry HI. . 

Henry III. . 

Edward I. 
Edward II. . 
Edward HI. 
Kicbard U. 


1S45> Eastern part of the ehiircfa, induding the 
1369 f choir and transept, rebuilt. 

ISA? 1 eastern part of the nave and aisles built. 



Great cloisters, abbot’s house, and priocs- 
pd monastic buUdings erected. 
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90VEHB10NS. 

Edward llf. . . 
Richard II. . , 
Henry JV. V. VI. 
Edward IV, 
Richard HI. . . 
Henry VII. . . 
Henry VII. . , 
Henry VIII. . . 
George I. . . . 
George II, , . . 
George III.. . . 
George IV. . . 


A. D. -WORKS. 

1 S«) ) Western fRrt of the nave aad aisles re* 
148S f built. 


^ 15^ gwet window built. 

{ 1580 } **'*’*’^ seventh’s chapel erected. 

(1715) Great west window rebuilt, and western 
\ 1735 f towers completed, 

1809 Henry the seventh’s chapel restored. 

1828 West side of the north transept restored. 


In describing the interior the first object is the choir. The altar 
piece is very bandsonte of plaster, executed by Bernascuni; it 
consists of niches and pinnacles of pointed architecture ; this was 
erected in the autumn of 1B17, the older screen having been re¬ 
moved at the coronation of his present majesty. . 

The former altar piece was of white marble, faintly veined with 
blue, and was a present from queen Anne, and removed from 
Whitehall chapel, for which it was <lesigned by sir Christopher 
Wren. It consisted of a basement of the Tuscan order, in three 
compartments; the middle semicircular, and largest; and was 
formed by twelve pilasters, with their brchilrave, friexe, and cor¬ 
nice. On the frieze of a slight projection over the altar was in¬ 
scribed, ANNA RGGXNA, PI A, FELIX, AUGUSTA, PARENS PA- 
TRIVE. 1). 

The pavement is modern, formed into squares, lozenges, sexa- 
gons, stars, and crosses, of rich white and coloured marble. Descend¬ 
ing two steps of white marble, which cover part of the grand mo¬ 
saic platform, we tread on the wreck of the most glorious work in 
England ; venerable through age, costly in its materials, and inva¬ 
luable for its workmanship. What must have been the beauties of 
this holy place soon after the completion of the church I the altar* 
piece, resembling in workmanship its transcendant back in Ed¬ 
ward the Confessor’s chapel; the shrine of that saint beaming with 
jewels, gold, and silver statues, and other offerings ; the sides of 
the choir shewing glances of the numerous altars in the chapels, 
with the rich tombs on the right and left: and this pavement, 
sparkling with the bright rays of vast tapers, and ever-burning 
lamps. And hither did Henry VI. after making a public entry into 
London, come, 

‘ Where all yp convent, in copis richely, 

Mett with hym, as of custom as yey oust. 

The abbot aft} moost solempnely 

Among yo relikea, ye scriptiire out he souzt 
Of Seynt Edward, and to ye kyng he brouzt, 

Thouz it were longe, large, and of grei weitte, 

Zit on his sliuldres. y® kyng tor it on heizte 
Et duab’r arhorib'r vr S'ci Kdwardi et S’ci I,odewycc , 

In the mynstre. whiles all the boJIys ronge 
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Til be «am to y* heise auter> 

And ful devoutly Te Deum yn was soni?e.’* 

Abbot Ware's pavement is separated from tlie modern one by a 
•kreen of iron rails. The materials are lapis lazuli, jasper, por¬ 
phyry, alabaster, Lydian and serpentine marbles, and touchstone. 
It was made at Uie charge of the abbot, and is said to have been 
purchased by him in France. An admirer of the arts must view it 
with the deepest regret. It was injured, no doubt, at the Refor¬ 
mation, when tlie high altar was^ removed, at its restoratimi by 
queen Mary, and afterwards almost demolished. The most,irre¬ 
parable attack was from the workmen at erecting the late 
altar-piece. The following description will shew its injuries; 
* and even now,’ says Mr. Malcolm, * since it has been the cus¬ 
tom to shew the choir for money, it is trodden, worn, and dir-^ 
tied, daily by hundreds, who are uncrmscious of its value, and I 
know barely look at it. Is it not a national treasury? When it is 
quite destroyed, can we shew such another ? It may be seen over 
the rails adjoining; and may it in future be seen from thence only ! 
The centre of the design is a large circle, whose centre is a circular 
plane of porphyry, three spans and a quarter in diameter; round it 
stars of lapis lazuli, pea-green, red, and while, which, being of 
most beautiful colours, have been much depredated ; those enclosed 
by a hand of alabaster ; and without, a border of lozenges, red and 
green ; the half lozenges contain triangles of the same colours. A 
dark circle held brass letters, whose places may be seen, but now 
reduced to six. The extreme lines of this great circle run into four 
smaller circles facing the cardinal points; that to the east a centre 
of orange and green variegated ; round it a circle of red and green 
wedges; witliout that, lozenges of the same colours; and completed 
by a dark border. To the north, the circle has a sexagon centre 
of variegated grey and yellow ; round it a band of porphyry, and a 
dark hoj^et. The west circle nearly similar. The south, a black 
centre within a variegated octagon. A large lozenge incloses all 
the above circles, which is formed by a double border of olive co¬ 
lour; within which, on one corner only, are 168 circles intersecting 
each other, and each made by four oval pieces inclosing a lozenge. 
The other parts vary in figure, but would take many pages,to de¬ 
scribe. 

I’he above lozenge has a circle on each of its sides, to the north 
west, south west, north east, and south east. The first contains a 
sexagon. divided by lozenges of green; within which are forty-one 
red stars. In the intersections red triangles. Green triangles form 
a sexagon round every intersection. The second contains a sexagon; 
within it several stars of red and green, forming several sexagons, 
containing yellow stars. The third has a sexagon, formed by in¬ 
tersecting lines into sexagons and triangles; within the former, 
stars of red and green. The latter sixteen smaller triangles of red, 

• MS. Harl. No. 565, Lidgate. 
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green, and yellow. The last a Mxagon, with thlr^-one within it, 
filled by stars of six rays, green and yellow. The spaces within the 
great lozenge round the circles is composed of circles, stars, squares, 
lozenges, and triangles, whose component parts are thousands of 
pieces of the above shapes. The whole of the great lozenge and 
circles is Inclosed by a square ; the sides to the cardinal points. It 
has held other parts of the inscription, of which few remains are 
now visible. 

The four outsides are filled by parallelograms and circles of cm- 
siderable size, all divided into figures nearly similar to those de¬ 
scribed. 

The design of the figures that were in it was to represent the 
time the world was to last; or the primum mobile, according to 
the Ptolemaic system, was going about, and was given in some 
verses, formerly to be read on the pavement, relating to those 
figures: • 

* Si lector posits prudenter cancts revcdvat. 

Hie fioem primi luobilis invenict. 

Sepea trina. canea et equus, liominesque subaddaa, . 

Cervoa ct corvos, aquilaa. immania cete, 

Miindumj quodque aequens pereuntes triplicat annoa. - 
Sph.'ericua arctietypum monatrat*globua hie microcoamam 
Chriali milleito, bia centeno, duudeno 
Cum aexago, aubductis quatuor, anno, 

Tertiua Henricus Rex, Urba, Odoricus, et Abbas 
IIos compogerc porphyreos lapidea.’ 

•* Of these, and they seem to need it, I find this explanation 
given :* the threefold hedge is put for three years, the time a dry 
hedge usually stood : a dog for three times that space, or nine 
years, it being taken for the time that creature usually lives; an 
horse in like manner for twenty-seven : a man, eighty-one: a hart, 
two hundred and forly-lhree; a raven, seven hundred and twenty- 
nine ; an eagle, two thousand one hundred and eighty-seven: a 
great whale, six thousand five linn«lred and sixty-one ; the world, 
nineteen thousand six hundred and eighty-three; each succeeding 
figure giving a term of years, imagined to be the time of llieir con¬ 
tinuance, three times as much as that before it. 

‘ In tbe four last verses, the time when the work was performed, 
and the parties concerned in it, are expressed ; the poet seems to 
have been under some difficulty to express the time. By the rest is 
meant that the king was at the charge, that the stones were pur- 
cha8e<i at Rome, that one Odorick was the master workman, and 
that the abbot of Westminster, who procured the materials, had 
the care of the work.’ 

Much of this exquisite work is lost, and a great portion is hidden 
by the steps. The north and south sides are replaced by lozenges 
of black and white marble. It was laid in the year 1272; and 

* Bibliolh. Cotton. Claudia*, A. viii. 
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must have been the work of many years, as sevenil of the {neces 
of marble are not more than one-fourth of an inch in length, 
and the larges't not more than four inches, except those partieu- 
Jarieed. 

This fine pavement is enclosed by a rich scroll-wodk railing; and, 
upon descending two steps, we come to the lozenged black and 
white marble surface of the choir, made by Dr. Busby, the cele¬ 
brated prebendary of Westminster, and master of the school, whose 
rigid discipline has * damned him to fame’ throughout all genera- 
ticHis. At the east end of it arc engraved the names of ^chard 
Busby, 1695, and Robert South, 1716. 

All traces of the iulerinents beneath this part of the church are 
now gone; and are succeeded by pews for the Westminster scholars, 
and nine or ten private pews. 

The pulpit is attached to the north-west pillar of lire lower; 
and is supported by a clustered column, sprcadiijg bito a sexagon. 
On each corner is a small pillar, terminating in a cherub. Within 
the panncls is a flower of twelve leaves. A palm tree, of exquisite 
workmanship, supporting the sounding-board, whose top and sides 
are pinnacled. The lower is richly inlaid with dark wood. 

The sides of the choir are of wood, and divided by slender co¬ 
lumns with tasteful capitals-into arches, adorned with foliage and 
pinnacles. The transepts are entered by a door on each side of 
the choir. 

The enriched canopies of the stalls render them extremely beau¬ 
tiful. They are thirty-two in niinibcr, besides those of the dean 
and the sub-dean at the west end, higher than the rest, and hung 
with purple cloth. Lower than those are the seats of others of the 
Westminster scholars. 

Almost under the organ, by a descent of three steps, we find a 
door on each side of the wainscot, with niches in the sides, and 
quatrefoils over them; together with pillars, arches, and pannels. 
Under the projection of the organ gallery are Grecian dentels and 
lozenges, with quatrefoils between them. 

Directly under the organ is a GoUiic ceiling. The centre is a 
rose surrounded by aqualrefoil. From the four corners rise quarter 
circles, meeting a great circle round the quatrefoil ; the quarters 
divided into rays. 

The organ case has nothing to recommend it to particular notice ; 
it is very plain aitd capacious. 

The choir commences at the fourth pillar from the east, and ex¬ 
tends in length to the eleventh. 

The roof is camarated, and very richly adorned with bright 
gilded ribs, key-stones, all varied in complicated scrolls; so also 
are the capitals of the pillars in the row of windows. The surface 
is coloured, and at irregular intervals crossed with grey. Round 
the key-stones are painlerl roses. | 

Mr. Malcolm \cry justly remarks, lliat * notwithstanding the 
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sti^g bars of iron wbbh cross the intercolumniations near the great 
pillars of the tower, must greatly contribute to their support, they 
are not sufficient to prevent those vast clusters from each tending 
to a point in the centre of the space under it. Possibly as they 
have thus bent by some unknown cause for many years past, tliey 
may not for many ages fail; but if 1 dare prophecy, this will be the 
spot where this venerable pile will rend asunder, and Uie adjoining 
parts accumulate in one dreadful ruin on that centre. 

There are already several fissures in the ceiling of the choir; and 
what is of more importance, the centre rib, east and west, is very 
far from a straight line.’* 

* These alarming symptoms of decay and ruin,'says Mr. Nightin¬ 
gale, ‘ are sensibly, though very little increased within these few 
years ; hut 1 should think Mr. Malcolm did not need to have 
alarmed himself on account of the weight of stones, marbles, and 
metals, which this piece of ground, small as it is, has to sustain.' 

The four sides of the tower, over the ])oints of the great arches, 
have blank windows, nearly triangular; ami each side two small 
pointed windows. The ribs of the roof terminate in a circular re¬ 
cess. On the outside of this is a square, with blank shields on the 
sides. Tiu'se ornaments are highly gilded. The capitals of the 
great pillars have projecting heads. • 

Behind the altar, is 

TAe Chapel of St Edward the Confessor. 

It extends to the fourth western pillar, and is formed by the 
circular sweep of the east end of the choir. 

This chapel is ascended by a flight of womlen steps. The pave¬ 
ment was at one time of exquisite workmanship; but the constant 
tread of visitors, the depredations of idle persons ; and, as a mo¬ 
dern writer sup{>oses also, the depredations of weak devotees, have 
almost worn away, in many places, the stone fram the marbles inlaid 
upon them. Of the latter cause of ruin no fear need now he enter¬ 
tained ; we live in more enlightened times, wherein devotees are 
neither so numerous nor so weak as formerly. 

The ground-work of this fine pavement consists of large irregular 
dark stones, cut into circles, intersecting others, triangles within 
triangles, and many other geometrical figures, which are ail filled 
with thousands of pieces in the above shapes, of the same valuable 
materials that compose the pavement about the altar. 

In this chapel is the ancient shrine of St. Edward, once the glory 
of England ; but now neglected, defaced, and much abused. A few 
hardly perceptible traces of its former splendour exist. Only two 
of its spiral pillars remain, the western, and a capital at the east. 
The wooden Ionic top is much broken and covered with dust. The 
Mosaic is picked away in almost cyery part within reach. The in¬ 
scription aa the architrave is partly legible. Widniore attributes it 

* Mai. Loud. Red. i.93 
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to sbbcvtrFeokeaham. Tbe%ordfl m Halle laxe frawa Uiii 

writer. 

Ob tha south sid«.j 

Oni^Ttl tMtoNts: ^tvttk: lavdiBV*: *«som> msotvs: Edvar- 
OTS. 

On thf aast e«d 

Conmusm^ Blue VmOlliANDVS: quinta dh- 

Oc the Borih side 

Ja» IfoSHBHf IJf65,* SfeSB : ATRESA : aCANOfr. SVRjHTK CORbA. I. P. 

The lettoia Ou thi9 mscription are gradualis hi^eoining more iii' 
distinct, iwd sonsa of them are discejriuble m|h4he greatest diffi- 
cak^. ' 

This shrine Urtm the production cd iBatro CjM^eilitii, who invented 
the Mqsmc speoihs of ornament. It is eoajectWed that abbot Ware, 
when be trisked Rome in the year IZSiS, broi^bt the artist to Eng¬ 
land back with him. Weaverf says fliait ‘ WntO brought with him 
certain worhnten and rich porphiry stones, whereof he made that 
singular, curions, and rare pavement before the high altar; and 
with there atones told workmen he did also frame the shrine of 
Edward the ConIresoF.* 

This shrine was erected by Henry III. uprm tba canonization of 
Edward. Tbisking was the last of the Saxon race; and was canon¬ 
ized by pope Alexander III, who, causing hb name to be inserted 
in the catalogue of sautts, issued his buH to the abbot Lawrence, 
and the convent ^ Westminster, enjoining. ‘ that his body be 
honoured here upon earth, as his soul is glorified in heaven.’ He 
died in 1066, and was canonized in 1269. 

Before this shrine, Sayi Pennant, seem to have been offered the 
spolia opimai. The Scotch regalia, and their sacred chair from 
Scone, were •offered here ; and Alpbonso, third son to Edward 1. 
who died in bis duldhood, presented the golden coronet of the 
unfortunate Woich prinen, the last Uewellyn. 

Fourteen legendary sculptures in alto relievo, relating to the 
history of the Confessor, appear upon the frieze of the chapel 
screen. It is divided into fourteen compartments, connected by a 
ribbon at the bottom, (on-which was probably inscriptimis alluding 
to the subjects above) and separated % trefoils form^ by the folds 
of the sa^ ribbon, every aHernate one containing a plain shield ; in 
these compartmenta nre the sculptures to be desendbed; they are 
most accurately engt^ed’by Ibat most eminent aatlgnary Mr. Car- 
ter,X and also more recently in Mr. Neale’s splendid ‘Work.§ 

These sctilptores desywlbo respectively 

1. The trial of gnton Emma, mother (d the Confessor.|| 

♦ Mr. Gough says tdW. § Nesle and Bmyley, »ol. ii. 

+ Funeral Bfonuineal*, F* *8$. ” || Mr. Brajrley mys,' The prelates 

t in Cat|evis i^peuinien of Ancient and nobility swearing fealty to Edward 
Sculpture aid priotirii:. vtd. i. p. •S. the ConfeHor in bis motheir’s womb.' 
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2. The birth of Edward the Confessor. 

3. The eeiettiony of his coranation, which was performed in the 
abbey on Easter day, 1043. 

4. The legendary story of the abolition of Dane~ffelt, which is 
said to have been occasioned by the king having imagined that be 
saw the devil dancing on the money and rejoicing: and in conse¬ 
quence he gave orders tliat the sum collected for the tax should be 
restored to the former owners. 

5. The king's reproof of a thief who robbed the royal chamber. 

6. The miraculous appearance of the Saviovr to the king, as 
he partook of the sacrament in this church.; 

7. Represents the vision of the drowning of the Danish king, 
who was preparing to invade England, which is said to have been 
seen by the Confessor at another reception of the sacrament in this 
church. 

8. The quarrel between the boys Tosti and Harold, sons of earl 
Oodwin, from which the king predicted their future fate. 

9. The Confessor’s vision of the seven sleepers, 

10. The well-knawn legend of St. John the Evangelist in the 
character of a pilgrim receiving a ring, as alms, from the Confessor. 

11. The miracle of the blind receiving their sight by using water 
in which the Confessor’s hands had been washed. 

12. St. John delivering the ring to some English pilgrims to 
return to the Confessor, being a continuation of the story repre¬ 
sented in No. 10- 

13. The pilgrims delivering the ring to the Confessor. 

14. The consecration of the abbey church after its completion 
by the Confessor. 

The design of the lower part of the screen is extremely elegant; 
and the variety of delicate lace-work tracery which it exhibits, can 
hardly be parallelled. In its original and complete state, when its 
niches were filled with statues, and its rich gilding and colouring 
were perfect, it must have had an exceedingly beautiful appearance. 
The principal admeasurements are as follows : entire heiglit of 
screen, 14 feet 2 inches; extreme length of entablature, 38 feet 6 
inches. Width of do. 2 feet 8 inches. General length below, 37 
feet. Width of central compartment, 13 feet 3 inches. Breadth 
of doorway, 3 feet 6 inches; height of do, to the top of the pointed 
arch, 10 feet 10 inches. It is but justice to the parties who de¬ 
signed and executed the altar screen, to add, that it is a very excel¬ 
lent copy of this screen, it is only to be regretted that Bath stone 
was not used as the material. 

On the south side of the shrine just described lies Editha, 
daughter of Goodwyn, earl of Kent, and queen of Edward the Con¬ 
fessor. She died at Winchester, 15 kal. of January, 1073. 
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Henry the Third's Monument. 

Is another effort of llie skill of Cavaliui, or some of bis pupils. 
It is placed between the second and third pillars on the north sale 
of the chapel, and is of ex<(iiisile workmanship and materials. It 
was orig.’inall'v extremely splendid ; hut is now mutilated, and ino^ 
itifauioiisly destroyed, by the. custom of breaking away the inlaid 
pieces of red glass, and white, gilt next the mortar with gold. The 
pannels are of polished porphyry,* which have one or two cracks, 
and a small piece broken off the west corner of that inside the 
chapel, otherwise perfect, the Mosaic work round them of gold and 
scarlet. 

The table of brass on which the effigy lies, which is nearly as 
perfect as when first made, except that the rich gilding is covered 
with dust, was supported by three twisted pillars at the four corners ; 
but now, except at the N. W. corner, one of the three pillars are 
gone. 

The effigies of Henry HI. which is of a sufficient height from 
the floor, and of a size and materials to resist attack, is still perfect. 
It is of gilt brass, and is finely executed .f 

That part of the tomb next the north aisle within reach has 
shared the same fate as the rest; but towards the top, much of it is 
perfect. Two lozenges of verd antique, and a square of porphyry, 
are left on the side. The paint on the wooden canopy is nearly 
blistered off. 

The king is arrayed in a long mantle reaching to the feet, and 
fastened across the breast with a jewel, on the head is a coronet wUh 
fleur de lis ; from which the hair descends in two large curls. On 
the ledge is the following inscription:— 

ici: gist: iiESRj: iddis: uey : de : engletbure : sbv guvr: DB Hia, 
EAVNOB: e: Ditc: de : AaviTAVNB : be: fig; li ; key: johan : iddis: 
llEY DE ESGLETBRRE : A ; RI : DEV: FACE; UBUCI: AMEN: 

• Dart. tab. 85. vol. ii. See also + Supposed to have_ been tlie ttrs* 
Sandford's Genealofties, 92 ; and brazen statue cast in this kingdom. 
Gout’s Sepulchral Mon. i. p. 57, tab. Walpole. 

XX. xxi. 
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Against tlie main column, at the foot of Henry’s moiiuiueut, is a 
small altar tomb of blaick and grey marble, to the memory of Eiiza- 
beU», daughter of Hemy the seventh and Eliscabeth his wife, who 
died at Eltham palace, September 14, 1496. 

Tomb of queen Ekemor. 

The tomb of this queen is of Petworth marble, covered with ^ 
table of gilt copper, on which is the recumbent statue of the queen ; 
this is also of copper, richly gilt. The attitude of the figure is 
very elegant, the left hand being brought over the breast to grasp 
a crucifix, which is dependant from her neck ; the right hand for¬ 
merly held a sceptre. Her robes are flowing, and are elegantly 
disposed, and on tlie head is a small coronet. Above is a singular 
canopy, having a rich border of crockets, and a'finial. 

Round the copper verge is the following inscription:— 

lei: ovst: alianor : jadib : reynb: db : enoleterrs: feumb: ac; 

RB: EDEWARDtFiG: IOC: R-; OCNTIF: dee: alkk: db: li:oev: 

FUR: SA ; fixe: byt: mbrci : amen: ; 

Oh the sides of this monument are engraven the arms of Castile 
and Leon, quarterly, and those of Ponthieu, hanging on vines and 
oak trees. Though the body of this queen lies interred in this 
chapel, her heart was buried in the choir of the Friars Preachers, 
in Loudon.* 

Tomb of Edward /. 

Between the western pillar next to the tomb of Henry III. lies 
his -son, Edward I. the husband of the above queen. It is a very 
plain tomb; and has sustained very little injury. 

Jlymer’s Fmlera discovered to the society of Antiquaries that 
thill, renowned monarch, siirnamed Longshanks, was interred in a 
stone coffin, enclosed in a tomb, in this chapel, and that he was 
enclosed with wax, and a sum of money allowed to preserve the 
tomb. The. society determined to gratify their curiosity, and ac¬ 
cordingly applied to Dr. Thomas, dean of Westminster, for leave 
to have the tomb opened. The dean being desirous to give all 
encouragement to curious researches, readily complied with their 
request. In the month of May, 1775, the time appointed for 
opening the tomb, the dean, with about fifteen of the society, at¬ 
tended, |wheu, to their great gratification, they found the royal 
corpse as represented by that faithful annalist. 

Sir Joseph Ayloffe, hart, whom Mr. Pennant very justly calls an 
able and worthy antiquary, has furnished almost every particular of 
this Imsiness. 

On lifting up the] lid of the tomb, the royal body was found 
wrapped in a strong thick linen cloth, waxed on the inside: the 
head and face were covered with a sudariiim, or facecloth of crim¬ 
son sarcenet, wrapped into three folds, conformable to the napkin 
* Vide ante, vol. iii. p. 543.- 
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<ntr,Saviour in his way to his crucifixion, as we are told by 
ohilt'ch ^ Kome. On fUogit^. open iJhe exteti»|d inaailde^ Ihe 
€!cif|^ was diacov^ed ht all the.ensigns <d majesty* richly h^ii^eit. 
■Wie body was wrapped m tt iiQe cere-cloth, closely fittM to;every 
part, even to the very fingers and face. 

The writs de eera rvnomnda circa corpus regis Edwardi primi 
beipg^ extant, gave riw to Ihb search,* Over the cere-chrth was 
a tunic of red silk damask; above thfd a stole of thick white tissue 
crossed the'breast; and on this, at dx inches distant from each 
other, quattefoils ^ filligree-work, of gilt metal, set with false 
stones, imitating mbiei, sapphires, amethysts, &c. ; and the inter¬ 
vals between ^ quati^ils on the stole, powdered with minute 
while beads, tadked down in a most elegant embroidery, in form 
not unlike what is called the truc-lovers* knot. Above these habits 
was the royal mantle of rich crimson satin, fastened on the left 
shoulder with a magnificent fibula of gilt metal, richly chased, 
and ornamented with four pieces of red, and four of blue, transpa- 
re^ paste, and twenty-four more pearls. 

The corpse from the waist downwards, was covered willi a rich 
hioth of figured gold, which falls down to the feet, and was tacked 
beneath them. On the back of each hand was a quatrefoil like 
those on the stole. In tho king’s right hand was a sceptre, with 
a cross of copper gilt, and of elegant workmanship, reaching to the 
right shjmidcrs. In the left hand was the rod and dove, which 
passed over the shoulder and reached his ear. The dove stood on 
a ball placed lUi three ranges of oak leaves of ename»led green ; 
the dove, u4iite enatndl. On the bead was a crown charged with 
trefoils made of gilt metal.f 

The head was lodged in a cavity of the stone coffin, always ob¬ 
servable in those receptacles of the dead. 

Tomb of Edward III. 

This roonarchb tomb is on the south side between 'the seeon*! 
and third piUars.. His figure at full length, of gilt l»rass, lies be¬ 
neath a rich Gothic shrine, also of brass. It is plainly habited ; 
his hair dishevelled ; and his beard long and flowing. His gown 
reaches his feet; each hand holding a sceptre. 

The Gothic ornaments of the tomb are extremely beautiful. His 
children, represented as angels, in brass, surround the altar-tondi.I 
The canopy is beautiful Gciidiic work, hut mutilated. 

Tomb of Queen Philippa. 

Between the first and second pillars, at bis feet, is the marble 
tomb of his queen Philippa.t Her figure in alabaster, represents 

• Arcbtelogia. iii, 876, S9S, 399. a writ; , a simple exercise of the royal 
'ShUilar wrfts were issued on account authority l^ing deemed sufficient, 
of Edward III. Richard H. and Henry ^ Art^mologia, vol. iii. p. 408. 

IV.' A search of the same nature t Sandford, 177. Oough’s Seput- 
lately took fdace on account of Charles cbral Monuments, i. 139, Tab. if, )vi. 
I. but without the authority of such apud Pen. 60. 
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her as a most masculine woman. She died in 13<{9: her ro^ 
spouse in 1377. The tomb of Philippa was original!;^ rich^ but has 
suffered more than some of the others. 

The next monument to be described is the 

Tomb of Richard It. 

and his first #onsort, Anne, daughter of Wincelaus, king of Bohe¬ 
mia.* They repose side by side in the next intercoiumniation 
westward. The king’s face is well wrought; but his cushion is 
stolen. The robing is decorated with peascod shells, open, and the 
peas out, emblematical of his former sovereignty. 

Underneath the wooden canopy ate the remains of some exqui¬ 
sitely fine paintings. This canopy is divided into four compart¬ 
ments : those over the heads and feet cimtain representations of 
angels supporting the monarch’s arms and those of his queen ; but 
tliey are nearly obliterated by age and damps: the shields are all 
that remain visible. 'I’he second compartment from the heads of 
effigies has a tolerably perfect representation of the Almighty, 
habited as a venerable old man in a close garment; his hand in the 
act of blessing; but this is hardly discernible. In the next divi¬ 
sion is Jesus Christ, seated by the Virgin mother, in the same atti¬ 
tude. With her lumds across her breast, and leaning towards the 
Saviour, in the most graceful and expressive manner, is the Virgin. 
This part of the painting seems to have suffered the least from the 
ravages of time: the countenances, when examined minutely, are 
still very beautiful; but to see them to advantage, it is necessary to 
climb upon the dusty tomb beneath, and view them in an inclined 
position, with the face opposite the south aisle. 

It is not known to what master we are indebted for these exqui¬ 
site productions; but, even in their present neglected and rapidly 
declining state, they clearly shew the hand of an artist enthusiasti¬ 
cally alive to his subject. Though the outline remains, the colours 
arc disappearing : it is not, however, yet too late to preserve and 
perhaps restore them : if they are neglected much longer, it is pro¬ 
bable this work will be the last, of any magnitude, to preserve the 
remembrance of them. Mr. Malcolm thinks it highly probable that 
they were executed by the same artist who drew the paintings some 
years ago brought u> light on the walls of St. Stephen’s chapel. 

The ground work, round the figures, was once richly gilt; but it 
is now a dingy yellow, in seme places nearly black. It is of fine 
plaister, and has been embossed with multitudes of small quatre- 
foils, and other ornaments; some parts still retain traces of its 
former beauty and richness. 

The following rhyming inscription in raised letters runs round 
the ledge of the brass table beginning at the foot of the north side. 

♦ Sandford, 203; Gough, I 163, Tab. hi. hii. 
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Within tlie first letter is a feather with a scroll, liis father’s 
badge. 

North. 

ilrttUtna tt mtiiiuua : iSlicarUust fiire sectiiiTius: 
$icr fjitum pi'ttiis : facei sub mavmore juctus- 
ijfraiE semone : fm't et plenus ratfont/ Corpove 
procerU0: ammojpruUens ut omerus, ©celeste faSjit: 
elatos supjpeOi'iaotL ©itiem ^ts pvostaott: regalia 
gut luolaliu. 

Wert. 

©liru’t lieretleoB : & eerum stralilt amleos* ® 
Clemens Mtt t cut’ ’Oeliotus futt tste ^ons ]$apu'ste : 
sallies guem pvomltt tste. 

On the sotJlh and east sides this for his queen :— 


Sofith. 

&ub petra lata t nunc flnna facet tumulata^ IStim 
iilmt mnnlio t l^tearlxo nupta secunOa. Tpo Hetiota: 
fm't ^ee futus liene nota pauperlljiis prona : semper 
sua reUUere oona* 9lurgta seUaSjit i et pregitantes 
relelialilt eorpore formosa liultu mttts spectosa* 

East. 

|9retens solamen tljtOuCs egrls meOi'catnem anno 
mllleno : ter © guarto nonageno. ^unti septeno x 
mensts mt'graiint ameno» 

Brass of John Waltham, Bishop of Salisbury. 

On the floor ill this chapel is a slab with a brass figure of John 
Waltham, bishop of Salisbury, who died 1395, it is richly attired in 
pontificals under a handsome canopy, with saints with their names 
in brass, of which only remain the following:— 

On the north side, St. John the Evangelist, with the chalice and 
dragon. 

Holies ©liam 

St. John of Beverley, pontifically habited. 

Sb' Holies ISel^ale^ 

St. John, Almoner, habited as a pilgrim, with a loaf of bread 
and a pilgrim’s staff. 

Jkt. Holies ©lemoslner- 
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At the ioot of Richard II. stands a small insignificant tomb, 
hardly three feet square, and not more than that high, and which 
contains the ashes of Margaret, daughter to Edward IV. 



Sword and Shield ef Edward III. 


Tile long iron rusty sword of Edward III. and the woodeonarteif 
ius shield, liroken and patched, rest on the above tomb. Tne di- 
nieiisioiis of the sword are as follows :— 


Tt. In. 

Lcngtii of blade. 6 3 

Breadth of ditto, at hilt.. 0 

-point.0 

Length of cross bar . 2 O 

-hilt. 1 11 

-- poniel... 0 3J 

Tliis sword and shield were carried before Edward in France. 



Coronation Chair, 
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The roost uicient of the coronation chairs was brought with the 
regalia from Scotland by Edward I. in the year 1287» and offered at 
the shrine of St. Eklward. An oblong rough stone, brought from 
Scone in Scotland, is placed underneath the chair, and is said, and 
by many believed, to have been Jacob’s pillow. 

Another old wooden chair on the left of this was made for the 
coronation of queen Mary II. These chairs, which are of clumsy 
ornamented oak, stand behind the shrine, and with their faces to 
the beautiful screen already described as containing the fourteen 
legendai'y tales of the works and miracles of St. Edward the Con¬ 
fessor. At the coronation of our kings and queens, one or both, as 
circumstances may require, are richly covered with gold tissue, and 
are brought before the altar. 

Near these chairs, and a little to the west against the altar, 
stands a large oblong wooden case of wainscot,' at one time covered 
with nails, or, perhaps, with some kind of metal casing. It opens 
with folding doors on the south side, and discovers, within a glass 
case, a waxen effigy of Edmund Sheffield, the last duke of Bucking¬ 
ham, who died in the nineteenth year of his age. It is richly clad 
in crimson velvet, with ermine, &c. he wears a richly ornamented 
ducal crown, of crimson velvet, with gold ornaments and ermine. 
In his right hand he holds a golden stick, about a yard in length. 
The figure is recumbent; and as the face was taken from a cast 
after his decease, the likeness is doubtless correct. 

At the east end of Si. Edward’s chapel, is the 

Chantry and Monument of Henry the Fifth. 

The screen, which is particularly elegant, is ornamented with 
rleer, and swans chained to a beacon, a female figure with an ani¬ 
mal on her knees, and pointed shields of arms; but they are much 
damaged. Several iron hooks are left, from which, it is probable, 
lamps were formerly suspended. From this part buttresses ascend ; 
between them canopies (three of which are destroyed) of exceeding 
richness. Seven are for figures as large as life. The middle statue 
is removed ; the others consist of a man kneeling at his devotions, a 
king erect, praying; 8t. -George in armour, piercing the dragon’s 
throat, a female seated, with her hands crossed, another man, and 
St. Dionysius, who carried his head after decapitation. 

Directly over the tomb of Henry the Fifth is the Chantry which 
had an altar-piece of fine carvings. Two steps ate still in being, 
and the marks of its back against the wall, with a square niche on 
each side. Two other recesses remain on the north and south walls 
of the chantry which have had shutters that have been wrested 
from their hinges, now broken in the wall. On the cornice over 
the altar, are thirty statues in four ranges; they are greatly broken 
.a»jd decayed. 
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Armmir of Henry the Fifth. 

In Ibis oratory are preserved several relics of this justly re¬ 
nowned monarch, which consist of his helmet, saddle, and shield. 
Ihe first is of iron, and is fixed on a bar extending across the front 
of the chapel. The wood work of the saddle alone remains; it 
was formerly covered with blue velvet, powdered with fleurs-de-lis, 
or, and is 27 inches long, 15 inches high before, and 13 behind. 
The shield is lined with sage green damask semee of fleurs-de-lis 
across the middle, worked on rich crimson velvet an escarbuncle or 
on a field gules, referring to the king’s mother Joan of Navarre. 

The present coffin of Edward the confessor may be seen from 
the parapet of Henry the Fifth’s chapel; it is deposited within the 
ancient stone work, about the height of the architrave. It was made 
by order of James the second, (who commanded the old coffin to be 
enclosed within it) of strong planks five inches thick, cramped, or 
banded with iron. 

In the chanlrey are several curious and interesting models of 
churches, now closed from the inspection of the public. The best 
is sir C. Wren’s design for erecting a tower and spire to the abbey ; 
this design was never executed, owing to the great columns having 
given way in their shafts. The other models, thirteen in number, 
are very fine; two of them represent St. John’s, Westminster and 
St. Mary le Strand. 

Underneath the chantry, is the 

Chapel of Henry V. 

Just large enough to hold tlie tomb of that monarch. This chapel 
is divided from that of St. Edward the Confessor by a grand iron 
gate of open work, divided into lozenges, containing quatrefoils. 
Over the arch of the gate is a profusion of exquisitely rich Gothic 
workmanship, of the most delicate texture; but very little, if at 
all, inferior to tha canopies in the frieze of the screen opposite al¬ 
ready described. Here are six canopies, divided by small but¬ 
tresses. In these canopies are small, beautiful statues, in tolerably 
good preservation. The middle statue, however, is gone ; and the 
next to it, on the south side, has lost its head. 

The gate is bounded by two Gothic towers, containing winding 
stairs /ound octagon pillars, whose capitals are praying angels. 
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Over tile doora are statues as large as life; they represeut saints 
in speaking attitudes : behind them are pointed windows, with three 
mullions. On the other sides, nearest to the gate are two pre¬ 
lates, on pedestals, and. on their canopies two kings, probably 
Henry V. and Edward the Confessor j the first, however, Mr. 
Malcolm takes for Henry III. On the north-west and south-west 
sides are two priests and two mimarchs. On each corner are but¬ 
tresses ; and over the windows semi-hexagon projections on every 
side, each containing three beautiful niches, once all filled by sta¬ 
tues, but some of the statues are gone. 

The great arch or roof over the tomb is full of ribs and pannels. 

The tomb itself is very plain, and the effigy is without a head, 
which was supposed to have been of massy silver, and has been 
gone ever since the Reformation. The thief, however, was proba¬ 
bly disappointed, as it is likely that this head was only plated or 
silvered over. The rough unornamented cushion still remains. 
The exterior of this little chnpol would indicate a much more ele¬ 
gant effigiy, which is extremely plain, though well executed. 

We now take our leave of the chapel of Edward the Con¬ 
fessor. We may notice, however, that here was interred the heart 
of; Henry, son of Richard, king of the Romans, brother of Heniy 
III. He was assassinated ill the church of St. Silvester, at Viterbo, 
as he was performing his devotions before the high altar. Simon 
and Guido Montfort, sons of Simon de Montfort, carl of Leicester, 
were the assassins, in revenge for their father’s death, who, with 
their brother Henry, were slain at the battle of Bveshain, fighting 
against their sovereign. The body of Henry was brought to Eng¬ 
land, and buried in the nunnery of St. Helen; but his heart was 
put in a cup,, and placed,near St. Edward’s shrine. Nothing of this 
can now be seen. 

North Trmuept. 

The north wall is divided into five compartments of unequal 
heights. A tall slender pillar separates the two great doors. 'The 
tops are angular, and the mouldings adorned with roses, supported 
over the pillars by a head. 

The transept is divided into the middle, eo-st, and west aisles, by 
two rows of three pillars each. Two fillets bind four small pillars 
to every column. The arches, which are extremely pointed, are 
composed of a great number of mouldings. The ribs "of the roof 
are supported by three small pillars which ascend from the capitals. 
The rths^ the key-stones, &c. are richly gilt, and have a most beau- 
tiftfl appearance. A magnificent colonnade of double arches ex¬ 
tends over the great arches; these inferior arches are eight in 
number, six of them have their mouldings richly fadorned with 
foliage. Every arch has one pillar, and over it a cinquefoil with 
a circle. Above is a row of four windows, having a single muUton 
and a cinquefoil. 
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The live compartments of the north wali of this transept are filled 
with various ornaments, statues, and monumental inseriptimis. 
Between the arches and the first divisions are alto-relievos of Samp¬ 
son tearing asunder the jaws of a lion; birds, other animals, and 
figures, branches of oak, and a statue of a man (whose head is now 
gone) treading on another; a female by him, and the bust of an 
angel. The first monument is inscribed 

“ To the memory of air Charles Wager, knt., admiral of the white, first com- 
miaaioner of the Admiralty, and privy counsellor. A man of great natural 
talents, improved by industry and long experience; who bore the highest com¬ 
mands, and passed through the greatest employments, with credit to himsalf, and 
honour to his country. He was in his private life humane, temperate, just, and 
bountiful. In public station, valiant, prudent, wise, and honest. Easy of access 
to all, plain and unafiected in his manners, steady and resolute in his conduct; so 
remarkably happy in his presence of mind, that no danger ever discomposed him. 
Esteemed and favoured by his king, beloved and honoured by-his country, he 
dyed on the xxiiii of May, 174S, aged 77 years.” 

On the pedestal is a bas-relief of the destroying and taking the 
Spanish galleons, A. i>. 1708, but poorly executed. On the base¬ 
ment, 

" This monument was erected by Francis Gashry, esq. in gratitude to bis great 
patron, a. d. 1747.” 

The sculptor was Scheemakers, and the fback ground, is a 
pyramid with a statue of Fame mourning over the admiral’s me¬ 
dallion, an infant Hercules admiring it. 

The second monument within the blank arches is composed of a 
double pedestal, supporting a good bust, over which Fame, at one 
time suspended a laurel crown ; but the crown is now almost gone. 
At her feet lie pieces of armour,cannon, and flags. This monument is 

‘ Sacmd to the memory of Edward Vernon, admiral of the White squadron of 
the British Fleet. He was the second son of James Vernon; who was Secretary 
of state to king William Ill.; and whose abilities and integrity were equally 
conspicuous. In his youth he served nnder the admirals Shovel and Rooke. 
By their example he learned to conquer; by his own merit he rose to command. 
In the war with Spain, 1739, he took the fort of Porto Bello with six ships, a 
force which was thought unequal to the attempt. For this he received the thanks 
of both houses of Parliament. He subdued Chagre; and at Carthagena con¬ 
quered as far as naval force could carry victory. After these services he retired 
without place or title, from the exercise of public to the enjoyment of private 
virtue. The testimony of a good conscience was his reward; the love and 
esteem of all good men his glory. In battle, though calm, he was active; and 
Uiough intrepid, prudent. Successful, yet not ostentatious, ascribing the glory 
to God. In the senate he was disinterested,vigilant, and steady. On the SOlh of 
October, 1757, he died, as he had lived, the friend of man,^ the lover of his 
country, the father of the poor, aged 7S years. As a memorial of his own gra¬ 
titude, and of the virtaes of his benefactor, this monument was erected by his 
nej^ew, Francis Lcurd Orwell, in the year 1768.’ 

This monument is by Bysbrack. 

A colonnade of six arches, with black marble pillars, forms the 
second compartment in height. This is part of the ancient commir- 
nication round the church, through the piers. The space.s over tile 
arches are carved into squares, having ornaments within them. 
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Six lancet-shaped arches, whose depths are sculptured with lour 
circles each of foliage, in which are busts of angels and samts, com¬ 
pose the third compartment. The windows at the east and west 
ends have beautiful pedestals, on which are statues; the spaces 
round them filled with tracery. 

The fourth compartment is another passage in the wails, in which 
are three arches, and within them'cinquefoils. The pillars are 
clusters of eight; and over them are foliage brackets with a head. 
Kneeling angels (m the mouldings, performing on musical instru' 
ments, t^orn both extremities of the wall. The most delicate scroll¬ 
work compose the spaces. 

The fifth, or last compartment, reaches to the painted roof. It 
contains a vast rose-shaped window, of sixteen large pointed leaves: 
those divided^into as many smaller, all proceeding from a circle in 
which are eight leaves. In this centre lies an open book, on a 
ground of deep yellow, of painted glass. The divisions of the 
circle are straw colour. Beyond this a band of cherubim; and 
the large leaves filled with figures of the Apostles, &c. in colours 
of the roost clear and durable nature. The date in the glass is 
1712.* 

The west aisle of this transept has a door, with an angular top at 
the north end. On its iddes two lancet-shaped arches, set with 
roses. On the left side a tablet and bust to sir William Sanderson, 
who died in 167^. On the right is one of Bacon’s best efforts. It 
is a most beautiful monument, thus inscribed :— 

* Sacred be the monument, which ia here raised, by gratitude and respect, (o 
perpetuate the memory of George Montagu Dunk, earl of Halifax, knight of (he 
most noble order of the Garter; whose allegiance, integrity, and abiliiies, alike 
distinguished and exalted him in the reigns of king George the Second and of 
King George the Third. In the year 1745 (an early period of his life) he raised 
and commanded a regiment to defend his king and country against the alarming 
insnrrection in Scotland. He was soon after appointed first lord of trade and 
plantations; in which departmems he contributed so largely to the commerce and 
splendour of America, as to be styled the ' Father of the Colonies.’ At one and 
the same time he filled the great offices of the First Lord of the Admiralty, Prin¬ 
cipal Secretary of State, and Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. He was afterwards 
appointed Lord Privy Seal; on resignation whereof he was recalled to the im¬ 
portant duties of principal Secretary of Stale, and deceased in possession of the 
Seals, June the 8(h, 1771. His worth in private life was eminent and extensive, 
and was but testified in the hononr and esteem which were borne him when 
living, and, the lanaentations bestowed upon bis ashes. Among many instances 
of bis liberal spirit onb deserves to be distinctly recorded. During his residence 
in Ireland, lie obtained the grant of an additional 400(H. per annum for all subse¬ 
quent viceroys; at the same time nobly declining that emolument himself.* 

<4 

The tomb is formed of a pedestal, supporting a bust of the earl 
in bis robes under a curtain, which is removed by a naked boy 
who treads on a mask, and holds the emblem of Truth. Ano¬ 
ther offers a st^r and^ribband. On the pedestal is a silken bag, 
fringed and tasselled, extremely well executed^ indeed, the whole 

* Malcolm, i. 101. 
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is a most exquisite piece of workmanship, bearing throughout that 
soft and delicate appearance, for which that artist’s works are so 
cmispicuous. 

The colonnade over the door, of three semi-quatrefoils, has its 
four pillars cased with white marble, to represent |>aim-trees, whose 
foliage spreads across the arches. Within the arbours thus formed 
stands the almost naked statue of admiral Watson, holding a palm 
branch in his right hand, the left extended. lu tlie niche at his left 
hand is a kneeling Asiatic female, of great beaut;y and elegance of 
drapery. In the o}iposite, chained to the foot of a tree, an East 
Indian. His hands are behiird him, and bis legs are crossed. It is 
a very fine figure. Under these statues are medallions, with bows, 
sworas, and hatchets, behind them; inscribed * Ghereah taken 
February 13, 1736;’ and ‘Calcutta freed January the 2d, 1737.’ 
A shield fastened to the western tree has three fleurs-de-lis, and 
* Chandernagore taken March 23, 1737.’ Beneath is the following 
inscription: 

‘To the memory of Charles Watson, Vice Admiral of the White, Coitomander 
in Chief of his Majesty’s naval forces in the East Indies, who died at Calcutta 
the 16th of August, 1757, in the forty.fourth year of his age. The East India 
Company, as a grateful testimony of the signal advantages which they obtained 
by bis valour and prudent conduct, caused this monumeui to be erected.’ 

Jamet Stuart, inv. Peter Scheemakers 
fecit. 

The pointed roof is filled by the upper division, lyhich com¬ 
mences on the capitals of the great pillars. 
This division is separated by two columns into 
three arches, the middle one the highest, each 
forming a deep recess, with ribs; in the cen¬ 
tre a pointed window. All the spaces are 
carved into roses, &-c. Strong arches cross the 
aisles from every pillar. In the intersections of 
the ribs are representations of David playing 
on his harp ; a sealed figure, two other sealed 

figures, and a scroll. 

lu the western wall there are three wuidows, having each one 
mullion and a cinquefoil. 

A seat or basement extends entirely round the church, and on it 
are placed small slender pillars, dividing every space, forming a 
beautiful continuation of arches, variously ornamented by figures on 
the mouldings. They reach in height to the sills of the windows. 
On the western w’all of this north transept are St. Michael and the 
Dragon, an angel, and a broken figure falling, three saints, fancier! 
animals, a palm branch, and scrolls, all greatly decayed. Ollier 
ornaments decorate the rest of the arches. 

In the north-west corner is a small door, which leads to the pas¬ 
sages in the piers above. The arches are nine in number, and are 
mostly filled by iiiouumcnts. 
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The first memorial consists of a plain slab of por|>h^ry filling the 
arch. It is inlaid with a sarcophagus covered with nnlitary trophies, 
palm, and laurel, scrolls, and a skull. A very good bust finishes the 
design, which, is by Taylor. This monument is 

»Saered to those virtues that adorn a Christian and a Sdidisr. This marble 
perpetaatea tbe memory of LieateoaDt~General Joshua Guest; who dosed a 
service ofmxty years by faithfully defeading J^iabugh Castle against tbe Rebelsj 
1T4S. His ftido vr (who lies near him) caused this to be erected, ’ 

The next arch eofltains a pedestal with naval trophies, a pyra¬ 
mid, and against it a sarcophagus, with an alto-relievo of a ship¬ 
wreck. This is by Scheemakers. It has tlie following iuscrip- 
timi:— 

‘ To the memory of Sir John Balctmn, 'K. B. Admiral of the White Squadron 
of his Majesty’s Fleet; who, in the year 1744, being sent out Commander in 
Chief of tbe combined Fleets of England and Holland, to cruize on the enemy, 
was, on his return home in bit Majesty’s ship the Victory, lost in the Channel 
by a violent storm. From which sad circumstance of his death, we may learn 
that neither the greatest skill, judxment, or experience, joined to the most Arm, 
unshaken resolution, can resist the fury of the wind and waves. And we are 
taught from the passages of his life (which were filled with great and gallant 
actions, but ever accompanied with adverse gales of fortune) that the bravo, the 
worthy, and the good man meets not always his reward in this world. Fifty- 
eight years of painful services he had passed, when, being just retired to the go¬ 
vernment of Greenwich Hospital to wear out the remainder of his days, ho was 
once more, and for the last time, called out by his king and country, whose 
interests he ever preferred to his own. And his unwearied zeal for their service 
ended only in his death. Which weighty misfortune to his afflicted family be¬ 
came heightened by many aggravating circumstances attending it- Yet, amidst 
their grief, had they the mournful consolation to find his gracious and Royal 
Master mixing his conceni with tbe general lamentations of . the public for the 
calamitous fate of so zealous, so valiant, and so able a commander. And, as a 
lasting memorial of the sincere love and esteem borne by his widow to a roost 
afiectionate and worthy husband, this honorary monument was erected by her. 

He was bom February 2, 1669; and married Susannah, the daughter of Colonel 
Apriece, of Washingby, in the County of Huntingdon; died October 7, 1744, 
leaving one son and one daughter; the former of whom, George Balchen, sur¬ 
vived him but a short lime : for, being sent to tbe West Indies in 1745, com¬ 
mander of bis Majesty’s ship, the Pembroke, he died at Barbadoes in December 
the same year, aged twenty-eight, having walked in (he steps, and imitated the 
virtues and bravery of his good, but unfortunate father.’ 

The next consists ol two figures. Faith, and an angel; the former 
rests one arm on a rock, while she clasps a cross to her bosom 
with the other. It is to the memory of the right rev. John Warren, 

D. D. bishop of St. David’s. He died January 27, 1800, 
aged 72. 

The next arch supports a pedestal, containing a bust of poor ex¬ 
pression, and trophies, by Scheemakers. 

' Whilst Britain boasts her empire o'er the deep. 

This marble shall compel the brave to weep. 

As men, as Britons, and as soldiers mourn; 

’Tis dauntless, loyal, virtuous Beanclerk’s urn. 

Sweet were his manners, as his soul was great; 

And rijie his worth, though immature his fate. 
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£u^ tender |^race yt joy and love inipiree, 

Livii^^ he mingled with hii martial Area 
Dying, be bid Britannia'a thunder roar, 

Asd S|>ain atill felt him, when he breath’d so more. 

* The lord Aubrey Beauclerk was the youngest aon of Gimrlas duke of St. 
Alban's, Iqr Diana, daughter of Aubrey de 'Vere, earl of Oaford. He went early 
to aeti, and was made a commander in 1731. la the year 1740 he vraa seat apoa 
that utemorabh expedition to Carthi^na, under the command of admiral Ver¬ 
non, in hia Majesty’s ship the Prince Frederick, which, with three others, wag 
ordered to caaonade the castle of Boca Chica, One of these being obliged to 
quit her station, the Prince Frederick, was exposed not only to the tire from the 
castJe, but to that of fort St. Joseph, and to two ships that guarded the mouth of 
the harbour, which lie sustained for many hours that day, and part of the next, 
with uucommoD intrepidity. As he was giving his commands upon deck both his 
legs were shot off; but‘such was bis magnanimity, yt he would not suffer his 
wounds to be drest till be had communicated his orders to his first lieutenant, 
which were, to fight hia sliip to the last extremity. Soon after this, he gave some 
directions about his private affairs; and then resigned bis soul, with the dignity 
of a hero and a Christian. Thus was he taken off in the 31st year of his age. An 
illustrious commander, of sujierior fortitude and clemency, amiable in bis person 
steady in his affeciions, and equalled by few in the social and domestic virtues of 
politeness, modesty, candour, and benevolence. He married the widow of col. 
Fran. Alexander, a daughter of sir Henry Newton, knt. envoy extraordinary to 
the court of Florence and the republic of Genoa, and judge of the high court, of 
Admiralty.’ 

The next tomb is a pedestal and sarcophagus, with a bust, naked 
children, and military emblems, by Scheemakers : 

‘ Near this place lies interred the body of the Hon. Percy Kirk, esquire, lieu¬ 
tenant-general of his Majesty’s armys, who died the first of January, 1741, aged 
67. He was son to tke Hon. Percy Kirk, esquire, lieutenant-general in the 
reign of king James the 11., by the lady Mary, daughter to George Howard.earl 
of Suffolk. In the same grave lies the body of Diana Dormer, daughter to John 
Dormer, of Kousham, in Oxfordshire, esquire, by Diana, sister to the first-men¬ 
tioned lieutenant-general Kirk, who, being left sole heiress by her uncle, ordered 
this monument to be erected to his memory. Death snatched her away before 
she could see her grateful intentions executed. She died Feb. 82, A. D. 1748, 
aged 82.’ 

Adjoining is a tomb by Rysbrack. It supports a good bust in 
armour, with flowing hair; and on a circular pedestal is this epi¬ 
taph : 

' M. S. Ricardi Kane, ad arcem Balearicse Insulee Minoris, a S. Phiiippo dic- 
tam, deposin'; qui an. Xt< 1666, Deccmb. 20, Duuanii in agro Antrimensi natus 
anno 1689, in memorabili Derri® obsidione tyrocioium miles fecit: unde, sob 
Gulielmo tertio feiicis memori®, domi, ad sobjugatam usque totam Hii^rniam, 
foris, in Belgio, cum magno vitic discrimine, Namurci pr»sertim gravissime vul- 
neratus, perpetuo mililavit. Anno 1702, recrudescente sub Ann® auspiciis bello 
ad Canadanam usque cui interfuit expeditionem, in Delgio ilerum castra posuit. 
Anno 1712, sub inclyto Argatheli® et Grenovici duce, mox sub barone Carpen¬ 
ter, Baleartcam minorem legatus administravit; ubi adomne negotiumtam civile 
qiiam militare instructus, et copiis maritiaiis ®que ac terristribus prmfectus, quic- 
qoid insol®, in pace et bello, terra marive, conservand®, necessarium, utile, aut 
commodnm foret, digessit, constituit, stabiiivit: et viam vere regiam per totam 
insulam eatenus iroperviam stravit, munivit, ornavit._ Anno 1720, a_ Georpo 
Primo evocatns, e Balearicain Calpen trajecit, Hispanisque arcem, ex im proviso 
occupandam, meditantibns irrata reddidit consilia. Anno 1725, per oclodecim 
menses in eadem sodavit arena, hostesque peninsulam gravi obsidione prementcs 



A tablet by Chere, with a mitre and oraameota, and the following 
inscription :— 

* Ex adverao sepoltus est Santue] Bradford, S. T. P. Sanctac Maris de Arcubua 
Liondini diu rector, collegii Corporis Christi apud Cantabrigimses aliquando 
CQStos, episcopus primo Carleolensis, deinde Koffensis, hujasque ecclesis et hono- 
ratissimi ordinis de Balneo decanns. Concionator fuit, diim [ler valetudiiiem 
licuit assiduus, tam moribus quam prsceptis gravis, venerabilis, sanctus , cumque 
in csteris vilso ofliciis, turn in munere prscipue pastorali, prudens, simplex, in¬ 
teger; animi constantia tam o^uahili, tain feliciter lemperata, ut vix iraius, per- 
tnrb^tus baud unquam fuerit. Christianam cfaaritatem et libertatem civilem 
ubiqiie paratus asserere et promovere. Qus'pie, qus benevole, (jUS niisericurditer, 
in occulto fererit (et fecit multa) Prssul buniillimus, hamanissinius, et vere evan- 
gelicus; llle suo revelabat tempore, qui, in occulto visa, palam remunerabitur. 
Ob. 17 die Maii, anno Dom. 1731, susq. stalis 79.’ 

The last monument oii this wall is also by Cheere ; it con.sists 
of a sarcophagus, bust, mitre, crosier, a censer, books, anchor, 
scrolls, and festoons of oak leaves and acorns, to 

' Dr. Hugh Boulter, late archbishop of Armagh, and primate af all Ireland ; a 
prelate so eminent for the accomplishments of his mind, the purity of his heart, 
and the excellency of his life, that it may be thought superlluons to sfiecify his 
titles, recount his virtues, or even erect a monument to his fame. His titles he 
uot only deserved but adorned. His virtues are manifest in his good works, 
which bad never dazided the public eye if they had not been too bright to be 
concealed. And as to his fame, whosoever has any sense of merit, any reverence 
for piety, any passion for his country, or any charity for mankind, will assist in 
preserving it fair and spotless, that, when brass and marble shall mix with the 
dust they cover, every succeeding age may have the benefit of his illustrious 
example. lie was born January the 4tb, 1671. He was consecrated bishop of 
Bristol 1718. He was translated to the archbishoprick of Armagh 1783, and 
from thence to Heaven Sept. 27, 1742.’ 

The monument of lord <Chatham fills the space between the two 
first pillars on Lbe left, entering the door at the western aisle. 

Against its back is a monument by Banks: a basement supports 
an indifferent female kneeling, resting her elbow on, and weep¬ 
ing at the feet of a sarcophagus, which has a good bas relief on it, 
of a physician relieving a sick female surrounded by her children, 
and an old man on a bed of straw : 

' Memorim sacrum Cliftoni Wintringham, barouetti, M.D. Qui, domi mili- 
tiiBque, tam in re mcdica insignis, quam ob vitae innoceniiam morumque suavi- 
tatem perclmrus, fiebilis omnibus obiit 10 Jan. a.o. 1794, set. suee 83. Mona- 
nientum tioc, amoris quo vivum coluerat maritum, desiderii quo mortuum 
proscuta est, indicium ut esset diulurnuni, extrui curavitslti<iiu ''•"VinghsuBi.’ 
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Above is a neat marble tablet, with an alto relievo of a female 
•weepiiig, an urn, &c. to the memory of major-general Coole Man- 
Hiiigham, who died Aug. 26, 1809, aged 44. 

The next is— 


And such do the features of the venerable bust above shew him 
to have been. A sarcopliagus, pyramid, his arms, and characteris¬ 
tic motto, ‘ Never despair,’ with a tablet, representing Britannia 
giving a naked boy clothing ; another supplicating; and a third in. 
prosperity, leaning on a rudder, who points to the bust; a lion, 
cornucopia, ship, anchor, bales, &c. adorn the tomb, which is 
partly composed of fine variegated marbles. On the flags of Eng¬ 
land are displayed the words ‘ Charity and Policy United.’ It iS 
the production of J. F. and J. Moore. 

The next is by Bacon :— 

‘ To the memory of brigadier-.general Hope, lieutenant-governor of the pro 
vince of Quebec, where he died in 1789, aged 43 years. To those who knew him 
his name alone conveys the idea of ail that is amiable in the human character, 
distinguished by splendour of family, a cultivated taste for letters, and superior 
elegance of manners, as a public character disinterested, and ever actuated by an 
unshaken regard to principle. The fiatron of the oppressed, the benefactor of 
the indigent. In the field, eminent for intrepid courage, tempered by unbounded 
humanity. In the civil service of his country he manifested the warmest zeal 
for its interests, and displayt^d such ability and integrity as were the pride and 
blessing of the people he governed. 1’his monument was erected by his discon¬ 
solate widow S. U.’ 

A beautiful weeping female hangs over the coffin-shaped sarco¬ 
phagus. Near her is a beaver, emblematic of the country. There 
is be.sides a pyramid, and a cornucopia tied by a ribband to a 
rudder. 

Against the pillar adjoining the last monument is a handsome 
marble pedestal, on which is a full length figure in a councillor’s 
robes. On the base is the following inscription :— 

To the memory of Francis Horner, who, by the union,_ of great and various 
acquirements, with inflexible integrity and unwearied devotion to the interests of 
the country, raised himself to an eminent station in society, and was Justly con¬ 
sidered to be one of the most distinguished members of the house of commons. 
He was born at Edinburgh in 1778, was called to tt*e bar both of England and 
Scotland, and closed bis short but useful life at Pisa in 1817. His death was 
deeply felt and publickly deplored in parliament; his aflectiunate friends and 
sincere admirers, anxious that some memorial should exist of merits universally 
acknowledged, of expectations which a premature death could alone have frus¬ 
trated, erected this monj^ent a. d. 1823. 

The sculptor wasXhaiitrey. 
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In a pointed niche adjiMning, is a bust of Warren Ha^rtings, esq. 
who died 22od Aug. 1818. It was erected by his widow. 

The interval between the next ^eat ivillars is occupied by a vast 
monument made by Banks, consisting of an ill-sba|;>ed sarcopfaag^iis, 
on which is a naked Asiatic, of excellent proportions and truth of 
figure, seated, weeping and resting on a cornucopia. The back of 
the tomb is a pyramid; before it a palm tree, on which is suspended 
a helmet, vest, shield, sword, arrows, colours, and laurel. A statue 
of Fanie, whose attitude is forced and unnatural, and whose drapery 
is strangely tumbled, hangs a medallion over the trophies. Near 
her is an elephant. 

' This monumcDt is erected by tlie East India Company, as a memorial of the 
military talents of lieutenant-general sir Eyre Coote, K. B. commander in chief 
of the British forces in India, who, by the success of bis arms in the years 1760 
and 1761, erpelled the French from the coast of Coromandel. In 1781 and 
1782 he again took the field in the Carnatic, in opposition to the united strength 
of the French and Hyder Aliy; and in several engagements defeated the nu¬ 
merous forces of the latter. But death interrupted his career of glory on the 
S7ih day of April, 1783, in the 68lh year of his age.’ 

On a pedestal, on the south side of the last monument, is a figure 
of a woman with a child in her lap, apparently fatigued. This is 
Mr.Westmacotts well-known group, entitled, * The Distresl Mother 
it is inscribed to the memory of E. Warren, widow of Dr. John 
Warren, D. D. late bishop of Bangor, who died March 29, 1816, 
aged 83. 

In the next intercolumsiiation is the earl of Mansfield’s monu¬ 
ment. Between the figures of Wisdom and Justice, is a trophy, 
composed of the earl’s family arms, surmounted by the coronet, the 
mantle of honour, the rods of justice, and curtana, or sword of 
mercy. On the back of the chair is the earl’s motto—‘ Uni JEaws 
ViRTUTi.’ Enclosed in a crown of laurel, under it, is a figure of 
Death, as represented by the ancients, a beautiful youth, leaning on 
an extinguished torch ; on each side of the figure of Death is a 
funeral altar, finished by a fir-apple. 

This is a very fine monument, and is the first that has been 
placed in an intercolumniation, so as it may be walked round, and 
seen on every side. The inscription is as follows 

‘ Here Murray, long enough his country’s pride. 

Is now no more than Tally or than Hyde.’ 

‘ Foretold by Alexander Pope, and fulfilled in the year 1793, when William 
earl of Mansfield died full of years and of honours; of honours he declined many ; 
those which he accepted were the following; he was appointed solicitor-general 
1742, ailorney>general 1764; lord chief justice and baron Mansfield 1756, and 
earl Mansfield 1776. From the love which he bore to the {dace of his early 
education, he desired to be buried in this cathedral, privately, and would have 
forbidden that instance of human vanity, the erecting a monument to his me¬ 
mory; but a sum, which, with the interest, has amounted to 2,5001. was left for 
that purpose by A- Bailey, esq. of Lyon’s-inn; which at least welFmeant mark of 
his esteem he had no previous knowledge or suspicion of. He was the fourth 
SOD of David, fifth viscount Stormont, and married th|i lady Elizabeth Finch, 
daughter to Daniel, earl nf Nottingham, by whom he bad no issue; bom at 
Scone, 2d March, 1704 : died at Kenwood, 20th March, 1793.’ 
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Tlie venerable judge, in the robes of office, by Fiaxman, is placed 
on the top of the monument: On the right hand Justice holds the 
statera, or balance, equally poised ; on his left hand Wisdom opens 
the book of law. 

Against the south pillar is a full length etatue of the late John 
Kemble, esq,; he is represented standing in a Roman toga, with a 
roll of paper or vellum in bis hand; it is by the late John Flai- 
man, R. A. 

Of the monuments whose backs are against those just mentioned, 
aie the following, one by Nollekins, has a well-proportioned base¬ 
ment in three parts; and on the middle the following inscription : 

'Captain William Bayne, captain William Blair, captain lord Robert Manners, 
were mortally wounded in the coarse of the naval eneasrements under the com« 
mand of admiral sir George Brydges Rodney, on the Dili and ISth of April, 1788. 
lu memory of ibeit services the king and parliament of Great Britain have caused 
this monument to be erected.* 

On each side, reliefs of an anchor, capstern, quadrant, globe, 
glass, block, and pennant, rudder, cannon, mortar, and powder 
casks. On the pedestal Neptune, reclining on a sea-horse, points 
to three medallions of the captains, placed by a flying child on a 
rostral column with their ships. Fame, on the capital of the pillar, 
suspends a crown of laurel over Ihem. Britannia stands on the 
left, attentively looking on the sea god. A lion rests on a shield 
behind her. A ])yramid of blue marble relieves the figures. The 
horse’s head is finely done, the waves are but tolerable. Britannia 
is a good statue. Fame is an exceedingly fine figure. The me¬ 
dallions contain the ages of the deceased : ' Captain William Bayne, 
aged fifty.’ ‘ Captain William Blair, aged forty-one.’ * Lord 
Robert Manners, aged tvvenly-four.’ 

The next is the superb memorial 

' Erected by tbe king and parliament as a testimony to the virtues and abilities 
of William Pitt, earl of Chatham ; during whose administration, in the reigns of 
George the .Second and George the Third, Divine Providence exalted Great Bri¬ 
tain to an height of prosperity and glory unknown to any former age. Burn ISth 
of Nov. 1708, died 11th of May, 1778.’ 

This monument is not only a national tribute to superior excel¬ 
lence, but a national memento to what a height her sons have car¬ 
ried the noble art of sculpture. It has been thought that England 
does not contain a finer specimen of sepulchral remembrance.* Grand 
and appropriate are the figures, and all are grouped in a double 
pyramid, Neptune, Britannia, &c. &c. must give way to the over¬ 
powering efforts of the artist, in animating tbe block that now lives 
in every raotiem under the shape of the speaking earl. This figure 
is full ^ the grace and dignity of the greatest orator. He is in the 
dress of our times, and this contributes to bring the real character 
before us. It is by Bacon. 

We now pass to opposite side of the middle aisle, where the 


* Mai. Lond. Red. i. 120. 
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first monument is to John Holies, duke of Nowcnstle, marquis and 
ea^l of Clare, baron Houghton, and knight of the order of the 
Garter. His body lies with his ancestors the Veres, Cavendishes, 
and Holies, in this place. In the reign of queen Anne he was lord 
keeper of the privy seal, privy counseller, lord lieutenant of Mid¬ 
dlesex and Nottingham, See. &c. lord chief justice in Eyre, north 
of Trent, and governor of the town and fort of Kingston upon Hull. 
He was born the 9th of January 1661-2, and died the 16th of July, 
1711. He married the lady Margaret, third daughter and heir to 
Henry Cavendish, duke of Newcastle, by whom he had the lady 
Henrietta Cavendish Holies Harley, who erected this tuonumenl iu 
1723. 

It was designed by Gibbs, and is a beautiful pile of architecture, 
of the Composite order. The basement, columns, and pediments 
are finely proportioned ; and the marble of which 'they are com¬ 
posed richly variegated. But what shall we say to the figures 
wrought by Bird in statuary marble ? Here we find neither grace, 
dignity, nor beauty. The armed duke leans in an awkward manner 
on his elbow, with bis truncheon in one hand, and his coronet in the 
other, upon a sarcophagus. 

Near it is a tomb, likewise of the Composite order, with a base¬ 
ment covered with armour, on which is a handsome pedestal; re¬ 
posing on a mat under a circular pediment lie the figures, in their 
robes, clumsily executed, of the duke and duchess of Newcastle. 
He was born in the year 1692, and lived to the age of 04, dying on 
the 27th of December, 1676. He held many great offices, was a 
faithful general to his unfortunate king Charles I.; and defended 
York against the Scotch. When the king’s cause became hopeless, 
he fled, and continued a long time in exile. His second wife shared 
in all his sufferings with the utmost fortitude. During his bannish- 
ment she wrote many pleasing works. 

On a pillar are two tablets, to Clement Saunders, 1696, aged 
04, and Grace Scott Mauleverer, 1643, aged 23. 

The next is a magnificent monument of white marble, 

‘ Sacred to Uie memory of sir Peter Warren, K. B. vice-admiral of the Red 
squadron of the British fleet, and M. P. for the city and liberties of Westminster. 
He derived his descent from an ancient family of Ireland; bis fame and honours 
from his virtues and abilities. 

How eminently these wertv displayed, with what vigilance and spirit they were 
exerted in the various services wherein he had the honour to command, and the 
happiness to conquer, will be more properly recorded in the annals of Great Bri- 
tato. On this tablet affection, with truth, must say, that deservedly esteemed in 
private life, and universally renowned for his public conduct, the judicious and 
pliant pilfer possessed all the amiable qualities of the friend, the gentleman and 
the Christian. But the Almighty, whom alone he feared, and whose gracious 
protection he had often experienced, was pleased to remove him from a life of 
honour to an eternity of happiness on the 29th day of July, 1752, in the 49th 
year of his age. Susannah, his afflicted wife, caused »tbis monument to be 
-srected.’ 
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Britaii»m vritli ft tritliered Ifturel to W baad* m«iioe» towMd* 
Mn! iMifttof Ibe ftdttiiniiS; tiliich It fine figart of Hcpreiiiei'0l|t6«r m 
Ha pedestal. It ii ftdmdrabif exeftotdl, even to tite marks of die 
MiMitt'pox on the faoe. Although the statae of BritKOoift is vety 
wW ftt S o n t, it is olMectionahle on account of her wet gamielit. Aft 
fts Atg o is the back grodod ; and the whole ia worthjr of tift awtfa^, 
Roubiliac. 

Adjohiing is a tomb, consisting of a pedestal and Cortntftiali p{l> 
lars, arith a pediment, weeping children, cherubim, and a canopy, 
erected by Dame Elisabeth Campbell (who died September tm 
28th, 1714, aged 49 years) to her brother sir Gilbert JLiOrt, hart, 
who died December 19, 1898, i^ed twenty-eight years. 

Over it a tablet and bust by l^ler: 

' To the memory of John Storr, mq. «f HUdon, in the county of York, sasr 
sdmiral of the ^oadroa «f hhi majesty’s fleet. Ia bis profeidlon, alSwM 
and ipailant officer; in private life a tender hnaband, an honest man, and a sin¬ 
cere friend. He was bom August the Iflth, 1109, died January the lOtb, 178S, 
and interred near this plam.’ 

Considerably higher up is a small neat tablet, with a Ladn In¬ 
scription : it was erected by the late dean of Westminster, Dr. 
Vincent, to the memory of his wife Hannah, who died Febraary 
17, 1807. 

Many of the inscriptions on the pavement are worn away, and 
there are numbers that have had brass inlaid, of which a few frag¬ 
ments remain. „ 

In the north transept are large blue flag-stones, with inscriptions 
to the memory of the following illustrious personages: the right 
hon. William Pitt, the marquis of Londonderry, and the right hon. 
George Canning. f 

A few marks of the ancient screen, which passed north and south 
frdm pillar to pillar, forming the east aisle into three cbiq^ls, re¬ 
main at the back of sir Gilbert Lort’s monument. This was 
part of 

St. John the Evangelist'a Chapelt 
St. Michael's Chapel, 

St, Andrew's Chapel. 

Whose altar was the first on entering the aisle. Those who beadl 
mass at it were rewarded with an indulgence of two years sad thirty 
days. A few yards farther stood the altar of St. Michael; and at 
the north end St. Andrew bad an altar, accompanied by the same 
inA^cements to bear mass. Dart says, that the screens wens very 
ri<wy painted and gilt, hut they are now entirely demolished, and 
laidintpone. > 

the east side is one niche and several beautiful arches, part 
■af lha side of abbot Islip’s chantry. 

Thomas Vaughan, Esq, 1478. 

' Against the west wall of this chapel is an altar tomb, with a 
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oMADfiy ; on ihe ledger is «, ilrass figuni of • JnHi^ is plated armonr: 
reund Ibe ledge <)ie fdllewi^ tinwHpticm^^ Tlie «rords M it&lioi ate 
deScient:— 

Thome.* Vaagke.n-'^—^et ThesaVt cawer Edwardi 

««tamtrat })r(t»{p(a npttf genCrt 
DfCtti irteYifia in pace 

Abbot Eastney, 1498. 

At the foot of General Wolfe’s monument is a brass figure of this 
abbot under a canopy. From his mouth proceeds this label: 
0iKUltatlO in ilCO v’^ ntto the principal inscription is gone. 

The monumentai figure in Roman armour, before Islip’s chantry 
commemorates sir George Holies. He died 1G26. 

On the pavement just before him kneel the loaded esquires, much 
mutilated^ vrhose shoulders sustain the heavy slab of black marble, 
on tvhich are the battered alabaster portions of the armour of 
sir Horace Vere, who died 1608. His short and clumsy figure, 
well executed, rests fearless of the impending weight, covered with 
dust beneath. 

Above is a pyramidal monument, by Bacon, to the memory of 
captain Edward Cooke, commander of H. M. S. Sybelle, erected by 
the hon. East India Company. He died in consequence of the 
severe wounds he received while engaging La Forte, French frigate, 
in the Bay of Bengal, on the 23d of May, 1799, aged twenty-seven. 
Ihe captain is finely represented, falling into the arms of a seaman, 
with many well-executed emblems. In the centre the ships are re¬ 
presented as closely engaged. This monument is highly creditable 
to the artist, and is in his best style. 

Part of the. pillar near those tombs has been cut away to admit 
representing Britannia in an attitude of defiance, with an ex- 
Iwhdetf right arm wielding lightning; her left rests on a medallion. 
She is very masculine; and her seat, upon a small pedestal on one 
side of a larger, gives an uneasy air to the statue, which is upon the 
whole not quite what one might have expected from Bacon. There 
is a happy thought expressed, in a relief, of two sea-horses protect¬ 
ing an anchor within a wreath of laurel. It is 

'Sacred lo the memory of air George Pocock, K. B nfao entered early into 
tile naval lervice of his country, under the auspices of his uncle, Lord Torring- 
ton; and trho, emulating his great example, rose with high reputation to the 
rank of Admiral of the Ifiue. Ills abilities as an officer stood confessed by his 
conduc^ on a variety of occasions. But his gallant and intrepid spirit was more 
ffiUy di^layed by the distinguished part he bore at the taking of Geriidi, aud in 
leading the attack at the reduction of Chanderaagore; and afterwards, vrtea,with 
aa infeiier force, he defeated the French lleet uiMer M. de Ache in three general 
engagements, shewing what British valour can achieve aided by professional ikiU 
and experience. Indefatigably active and persevering in his own duty, he en¬ 
forced a most strict observance Uf it in offien, at same time with so much 
mildness, with such condescending manners, as to gain the love and esteem of «dt 
who served under him, whose merits he was not more quick in discerning, or 
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«nnre nmAj to he wm e*»r baofewanl in Boknotrind^Dg his n«h. 

J^toraing from hwM«oni^iil cnreer in the east, faa was appointed to commend 
the fleet in the expeditioti f^ainst the Havanntdi; by his united efforts in the 
eoaquests of which, be added fresh laurels to bis own brow, and a ealnidrfe pos¬ 
session to this kingdom. Upon his retiring from paolic employment, he 
^leot the remainder of ins life tn dignified ease and splendour j bOs|ntable and 
l^erous to bis friends, and exhibiting a striking picture of Christian brniero- 
lonce by his countenance and support of public clmrities, and by his libcraliues 
to the poor. A life so honourable to himself and so endeared to his friends and 
family was happily extended to the age of 86, when he resigned it with the same 
trwquil and serene mind, which peculiarly marked and adorned the whole course 
of it. He left, by Sophia his wife, daughter of George Francis Drake, esq. and 
who was first married to Commodore Dent, a son and daughter; George Pocock, 
esq. who caused this monument to be erected; and Sophia, marrm to John 
Earl Pbulett.’ 

Between the next pillara, 

'Here rest the ashes of Joseph Gascoigne Nightingale, of Mainhead, in the 
county of Devon, esq, who died July 80th, 1768, aged 66 ; and of lady Elizabeth, 
his wife, daughter and co-heir of V/oshington Eari Ferrers, who died Augnst 
17, 17S4, aged 27. Their only son, Washington Gascoigne Nightingale, esq. 
deceased, in memory of their virtues, did by his last will order this monument 
to be erected.’ 

And he iias thus immortalized their memories, and the fame of 
Roubiliac, his artist. This wonderful topib, one of the great efforts 
of a great,mind, is characteristic from the key-stone of the grey 
marble rustic niche to the base of the yawning sepulchre, whose 
heavy doors have grated open to release a skeleton bound in its 
deathly habiliments, of such astonishing truth of expressiem and cor¬ 
rectness of arrajigement, as it perhaps never fell to one man’s genius 
to execute. The dying figure of lady Nightingale seems to exert 
its last fading strength to clasp and lean upon her husband, whose 
extended arm would repel th<^. unerring dart pointed at her breast. 
The eager impatience of Death to make sure of his prey is finely 
imagined, not only in the general attitude, but particularly in the 
manner in which he holds his long dart; he has suddenly seized it 
at the end, grasping and discommoding the feathers. The dart is 
somewhat thick and clumsy. 

Adjoiuing is the monument of Sarah, duchess of Somerset, who 
died Oct. 25, 1692. On each side is a weeping charity boy. 

The vast tomb to sir Francis Norris, knight, is, after the fashion 
of queen Elizabeth’s time, ponderous, of costly materials, and gilt. 
The effigies, which rest under a tall Corinthian canopy, are good: 
an«l two of the six kneeling knights are very excellent figures. 

Behind it are some fragments of the arches on the wall: and to 
the left a larp^e and angular-roofed door, the mouldings resting on 
foHaged capttals of slender columns. 

The north end of the aisle is divided into three parts in height, 
the basement into three arches, supported by four columns, tbreepf 
which bad been destroyed. Two are restored on the sides of tM 
Ricmument 

^ Sacred to the memory of Susannah Jane Davidson, only daughter of William 

43 2 
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.fiotter<i«n,.iiierehant< Her Jii>nn t}>e aioittveitaviMfcieim we* 
adoijied bjr^be native parity and aimplicity ef lier mint,vadMab <a>a*.iNprav<^^^^^ 
evei^ acoomplisbrneot education could beatow. It plaaied the Aiihtgfaty to yiidt 
her in the bloom of life with a lingering and painful diaeaae, which abe endnred 
with fortitude and Christian resignation, and of which she died at Paris, January 
the first, 1767, aged !i0, To her much loved memory this momiineat 'ih erected 
by her afflicted father.’ 

The sculpture is by R. Hayward: but he has failed sadly in 
imitating the thought of the Nightingale tomb in a basso-relievo. 
The rest is handsome and appropriate. The ornament of the spaces 
over the arches is a figure whose arms are extended, surrounded by 
others in supplication; a kneeling female, her bands clasped, a cross 
t^hind her, surrounded by foliage; the third a broken headless 
figure, to whom one presents a lion, with other animals near him. 

The upper part of the wail is exactly like that of the west aisle. 
In the north-east a door now built up. 

Against the back of the tomb of John Holies, duke of Newcastle, 
reposes on the pavement, in a large coffin, covered with crimson 
velvet, inclosed only by a slight altar-tomb of variegated marble, 
covered by a slab of black, the late countess of Kerry. 

Above is a polished plane of dark veined marble, on which is a 
pyramid and mantle of white, and an earl’s coronet: 

• 

‘To the afiectionateiy beloved and honoured memory of Anastasia, Countess 
of Kerry, daughter of the lute Peter Daly, esq. ol'Queensbury. in the county of 
Galway, in Ireland, who departed this life on the 9th, and was deposited liere on 
the I6th day of April, 1799. Her most afflicted husband, Francis Thomas, earl 
of Kerry, whom she rendered during St years the happiest of mankind, not only 
by an alfection which was bounded by her love to God, and to which there never 
was a single moment’s interruption, but also by the practice of the purest reli¬ 
gion and piety, of charily and benevolence, of truth and sincerity, of the sweetest 
and most angelic meekness and simplicity, and of every virtue that can adorn the 
human mind, has placed this inscription to bc^ar testimony of his gratitude to her, 
of his admiration of her innumerable virtues, and of his most tender and ailec- 
tionate love for her; intending when it shall please God to release him from this 
world, to be deposited with her here in the same coffin ■, and hoping that his mer¬ 
ciful God will consider the severe blow which it has pleased his Divine will to 
inflict upon him, in taking from him the dearest, the most beloved, the most 
charming, the most faithful, and afli'ctionatu companion that ever blessed man, 
together with tin; load of his succeeding sorrows, as an expiation of his past 
offences; and that he will grant him his grace so to live, as that he may, through 
his Divine mercy, and through the precious intercession of our blessed Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, hope for the blessing of being soon united with her io 
eternal happiness.’ 

In death they were not divided. Francis Thomas Earl of Kerry, died July 4, 
181H, aged 78. His remains according to the wish above expressed, are here de¬ 
posited in the same tomb with his afiectionateiy beloved Anastasia, whose loss he 
long and deservedly deplored. Li pon her death, retiring from the world, be passed 
the n'maioder of his days in privacy and seclusion. Piety to God, and benevo¬ 
lence to man, were the principles which occupied his thoughts and divided hia 
life; actuated by a lively sense of religion, be enjoyed that serenity of mind, and 
cheerfulness of temper, by which Christianity is so peculiarly distinguished. 'His 
extensive bounties were dispensed with liberal, but secret munificence, aeldont 
disclosing, even to tliose whom they relieved, tlie source whence they flowed. 
Public institutions, distressed individuals, private friends, experienced the benefit 
of his well regolat^ economy, dtwonstrating that though he had shrunk from 
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Um' ivrWjr df 8iw ’<wa«l4»'iie iiad not iorgotten’ita most importetat dotles; e?«r 
Modiom to folflt^tlioae ttM> g:rent eomiaandmenta, on wbkh ne bad been tangbt 
by hie IKvine nmter, * haog<di the law and the iTOpbets.’ 

Adjoining is a beautiful pyramidal monument of white marble to 
the memory of raarxadmiral Thomas Totty, who died of a malignant 
fever, while at sea, on the 20th of June, 1802, in the 67tli year of 
hisAge. 

.Next is a well-executed monument to the memory of Benjamin 
John Forbes (by Banks) late lieutenant in the 74th regiment of foot, 
and Richard Gordon Forbes, late lieutenant in the first regiment of 
foot-guards; both of whom fell gloriously in the service of their 
king and country; the former at the assault of Kestnagberry in the 
East Indies, Nov. 12,1701, aged nineteen years; the latter near 
Alkmaar, North Holland, September 19,1799, aged twenty years. 
A weeping figure reclines between two urns, surmounted by willows ; 
on the urns are inscribed the initials of each hero. The figure 
holds a scroll in his left hand, on which is the following passage: 

' I slioli go to them, bat they shall not return to me.’ 2 Sam. SS. 

A pyramidal monument of white marble, by Nollekens, to the 
mciiiorv of Charles Stuart, esq. next strikes the eye. The Eatin 
instrription imports that he died in the year 1791, aged 47. There 
is a good medal lion, on which a naked boy reclines, throwing aside 
drapery to discover it. The whole is surmounted by the family 
arms. 

Adjoining is a neat marble monument to the memory of lieu¬ 
tenant-general William Anne Villettes, who was seized with a fever 
during a tour of military inspection, in the island of Jamaica, and 
died near Port Antonio, 13th of July, 1808, aged S4. 

A monument in this chapel, by Wilton, is inscribed on the sar¬ 
cophagus, 

' Memorise sacrum Algernois comitis de Mountrath, et Dianse comitisss. 
Hoc monumeatum superstes ilia poai voluit 1771. Sic quos in vita junzit 
feliciter, idem in tumulo vel post funera jungit Amor.’ 

The design is by sir William Chambers; an angel assists her 
ladyship in ascending from the sarcophagus to a vacant seat by her 
husband, who is supposed to be in the realms of bliss on a mass of 
clouds. The artist seems to have forgot that distance cannot well 
be expressed on marble, and that by attempting it the earl appears 
a boy to his countess a few feet lower. The naked parLs of the fi¬ 
gures are very good, the drapery very bad, and the rays of glory 
like bundles of Tuscan cornices. The clouds are like nothing. 

Adjoining is a well-executed monument to the memory of Richard 
Kemperfelt, rear-admiral of the blue, who was lost in H. M. S. Royal 
George at Spithead, on the 29th of August, 1782. On the column 
is represented the Royal George, sinking, and the admiral ascend¬ 
ing into the heavenly regions, surmounted by an angel. 

In a corner of this chapel is a handsome monument surmounted 
with Greek ornaments, and a bust of the .deceased, to the memory 
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<rf MatAunr Baifite, M. D. wlio died Ooltfbeir •ged-€Bk It 

wM exteuted liy Ohantrey in 1827. 

The pavement is composed of many stones^ whose owners have 
vainly endeavoured to transmit their names by them to posterity. 
Some of them are fairly worn out, and others have been rallied of 
their brass. On a lai^e blue slab is an inscriptiou to William 
Moor, esq. late attorney-general of Barbadoes, who died on the-Bth 
of October, 1788, i^ed &0 years. 

Abbot Kirton, 1466. 

A plain stone, which bad formerly a brass effigy 
and an inscription, now gone, commemorates this abbot. 

General Wolfe’s monument separates the above chapel from the 
north aisle. It is very large, and the work of Wilton. The general is 
nearly naked, and is upon the whole a fine figure ; perhaps the legs 
ate too firmly placed tor his exhausted situation. The soldier who 
supports him is full of earnestness and expression in relating the 
victory just achieved. That at the entrance of tl»e tent has a good 
head; but the body is strangely faulty, and does not relieve as it 
ought. The angel offering the laurel had better have been omitted. 
The couch is badly drawn and poorly executed: but the old oah 
tree, hung with tomahawks and daggers is very excellent. The 
two sorrowing lions at the feet of the sarcophagus are exceedingly 
characteristic, and well executed. We cannot say much for the 
bronze relief on the basement, though parts are well done. It re¬ 
presents the lauding and scaling the rocks, previous to the action. 
The vessels cannot be worse. 

‘ To tbe.memovy of James Wolfs, major-general, and commander-in-chief of 
the British land forces, on an expedition against Quebec; who, after surmoimting 
by ability and valour ml obstacles of art and nature, was slain in the moment of 
victory, on the 18th of September, lTh9 ; the King apd the Parliament of Great 
Britain dedicate tbiampnametu.’ 

Close to it is a tablet 

' Sacted to the memory of sir James Adolphus Oughton, Lieutenant-General, 
eomman^r-in-chief of his Majesty’s forces in North Britain, colonel of the 81 si 
regiment of foot, Lientenant-Governor of tlie island of Antigua, and knight of the 
most honourablo Military Order of the Bath. IIo cteparted this life the 14th 
day of April, 1780, in the Gist year of his age.’ 

Another to Brian Duppa, bishop of Winchester, who died March 
20, 1662, aged 74. 

immediately underneath Duppa’s monument is a neat marble 
surmounted by eosigus, trophies of war, &c. to the memory of jlohii 
TfaeopbHus Bereafo^, who died iu the 21st year of bis age, at Villa 
Fonnoaa, in Spain, of the wounds received from the expiosiop of a 
powder magazine. 

On the opposite side of the msle is a tomb of rich marble (S. F. 
Moore, sc.) which has a pretty figure of History, but wiA bad dra¬ 
pery, holdhig a label inscribed, Schellcnberg, Bleulicim, RatniUiee, 
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LaffeUHh. She rests bar arm qo an um; fund ai |ee| blhe 
deorased’e oiedaJliaa axui trophies. On the pyranpd behind are mv- 
daUioas of the four sovereigns in whose reiga the deoeaaed. had 
Uvedt^Mea Anns* George I. George 11. sod George 111. 

' In nwnory of John Earl Ligonier, Baron of Ripleiy, in Snrryj Viscovat 0 
I^ialdHbg, and Viscount of GlonmeU, field marshall, and commander in chief o 
hu Majesty’s forces. Master General of the Ordnance, Colonel of the first regiment 
of foot guards, one of his Majesty’s most Honouml^ Privy Council, mid Knight 
of the most honourable military order of the Bath, died April the SSth, 1770, 
aged ninetjutwo.’ 

Aveh'ne, Countess <]f Lancaster. 

Tliis monument is situated behind lliat of lord Ligonier; it is so 
altar tomb, with a lofty pyramidal canopy, richly etiaiiielled and 
carved with foliage in the style of Edmund Crouchbadt aud Aymer 
de Valence ; on tire altar tomb lies the effigy of the countess. Un¬ 
til the coronatitm of his present majesty, this tomb was shut ont 
from the choir by it screen, and from tlie aisle by tire nimntment cl 
lord Ligmiier. Avelinc was the wife of Eklmunq Crouchback, carl 
of Lancaster; she died in 1233. 

The two magnificent tombs to Aymer de Valence, who was otuf- 
dered 23d of June, 17 Edward Ill. in France, and that of .Edmund 
Crouchback, earl of Lancaster, fourth son to Henry HI. and who 
died in France, 12£K1, but was brought and interred here, are east 
of tlie monument of lord Ligmiier, and compose the north screen of 
the platform to the high-altar. 

Tomb of Aymer de Valence. 

This is an altar tomb on a basement, which rests on the pave¬ 
ment of the aisle. Its side is divided into eight niches, containing 
injured statues, over which are trefoils within pediments, and be¬ 
tween them seven shields on quatrefoiis. The cross legged figure 
of the deceased lies <hi the tomb, with the head supported by 
angels; the canopy is between four beautifully enriched buttresses 
terminating in pinnacles. The arch is adorned by three painted 
leaves and two halves. The roof finishes in a pediment. Within 
that, and over the arch, is a knight on horseback, witli his sword 
brandished, going at full speed. Two brackets near the top sup^ 
port angels. Some of its painting, gilding, and Mosaic may be traced. 

Earl of Lancasta-'s Tomb. 

The duke of Lancaster’s bad a painting on its baaement, which 
has been nearly destroyed through age, want of ckaniug, and other 
causes. In many places the stone is bare; and it is nearly impos¬ 
sible to make out the figures, or distinguislt what the colours . have 
been. They appear to be knights conquerors leading their prison¬ 
ers, from the triumphant attitudes of some, and the downcast looks 
of others. They are paired, and there is a general similarity of 
expression in the ten figures. The effigies of the duke lie cross- 
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legged iHider A grand oaiu^y of«»« gmt aad tia^ winlier'i^^ 
enndbed in « mannoc even more magnificent thftn th«t of VjidiMaoe’a< 
Vpon Uie pediment weie foar angels on Imacbets, and a knight 
on honebai^ withm a trefoil, and ten niches on the side«f the 
tomb. This and the preceding monument have been rewnitly 
paired, and the broken puts restored. . ^ ^ 

Near this monument b a plain slab removed from St. John .die 
Bsptbt’s dbapel, with a brass effigy of sir John Herpedeg, who 
diedl4^7> 

In the north aisle, opposite to Henry III.’s tomb, is a brass 
figure, representing John Windsor, a parasite of the court of Edward 
Ill. a^ who married that king’s mistress, Alice Perrers; he died 
on Easier eve, April 7,1414. Tlie inscriptimi still remains. 

^0 #pC C ttttat’ annfis 
Wrap’ a pascfiaUs Un’ BeptCa^lii* fit aptilis, 

Q^ta’sm amtt’Da 5on®8!lj?ni>aoTC na’te notus 
Ctovtie smtsmuTio tonfeB 0 Ufl trfmCne lot’ 
ifecetat tiewuem <<liDtlUlm atjtt’tf ’istu 
^ilest tic artnCfferu’ Ui'giv De nof’t Dignu’ 
lutientllB erat trllo m’UOB ii'mei&at 
^OBtoa iitmtult $c ror l>'lnrra f Ut)tt 
4^tctt’ljen8’ olittt life ntt'e ttt tattte Quieoctt 
Wfbat fn f t’num Bpttlttts ante Deum* 

It has caused sonic dispute whether the small burial place of abbot 
Islip, and the chapel of St. Erasmus were not the same. One 
would almost imagine the writers who confound them had never 
been in the church. Whatever may have been the original state of 
the abbot’s chapel, as it is called, it certainly is separate, and 
always has lieen from that of St. Erasmus. On examining the ich- 
. nography, the former will be found to answer the square chapel of 
St. Benedict directly opposite, in the south aisle. The place just 
Bienticmed is nearly open to the transept, and on the north side. It 
is therefore plain that Islip did no more than build the present 
screen, and make a floor for a chantry, to which there is now a flight 
<d wooden steps, and at the entrance a stiiail door leading to the 
place where he lies. Dart says, he cannot find the site of two cha* 
pels dedicated to St. Catherine and St. Anne. 

The door was surmounted by a statue, but only its bracket re¬ 
mains, and 9 Pf Sh 

The basement of the screen is composed of qnatrefoils cemtainmg 
roses and fleurs de lis, and over them a row of arches. The next 
divisiem is divided by buttresses into windows of four tnullioDS, Witli 
three tanges of arches in height. The frieze contains one -or two 
relieb of his rebus, most absurdly conceived, being an eye, and a 
slip, or brandi of a tree, and his name at length. ’The most beauti¬ 
ful part is seven niches above, with canopies of great taste and de¬ 
licate workmanship. 
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F«a>ti}er ‘^st is osKitber specimen of thoiie exiCfimite per- 
forannieies of niobes, .and triple canopies, with their mlaute ribs, 
fringes, &Ci and a row of quatrefdils at the base. That this was 
the wtMrk we have a proof at the sides in a rebas of a hand 

htMfhg'tt.^ip. 

The recess is filled, without injury to it, by a neat tdblet^ te* 
scribed, 

* Besisai fesurrectionem hie expectat revdas adanodom in Cbriito pater Giiii> 
elmus Barnard, S. T. P. hnius ecclesise collegiatee primo alurnnus, deindo pre. 
bendariiM Roffensis, postea decanus: hinc ad epiacopatum in Hibernia, Raposen- 
sem 1744, Uerensam 1747- A rege Georgio Secundo provectus in pauperibua 
s^levandis, in ecolesis redciendus instituendis, dosandia. Quantum exeniit nin- 
uiAcentiam; dieecesis ila, cui annos plus viginti prmrnit dia sentiet, et ag^ooscet. 
In angiiam valetudinU causa leversus I^odini decessit Jan. ista D. 1768, entatis 
78 . 

One of the small pillars on a great column having been cut away 
for the alterations made by Lslip,ithas been 8U[)porled by a bracket 
carved into his rebus, which we find repeated in the window of the 
chantry in two panes of coloured glass. And round this place, once 
used only for prayers for the deceased, stand clumsy presses faced 
with glass, through which the curious may view the stiff waxen 
figures of king William, queen Mary, and queen Atine, duchess of 
Hichmond and Buckingham, Nelson and lord Chatham. 

The robes and other parts of the dress ol the late lord Chatham 
arc preserved on a well-executed effigy by Mrs. Wright. The face 
is probably as well done as wax will permit; but such representa¬ 
tions are never pleasing; there is something particularly disagree¬ 
able in tl>e glass eyes. Fragments of portraits on the sides of Uu* 
site of the altar were hid by these presse.s, but they have been re¬ 
cently removed with other ancient remains and framed and glazed 
near Poets’ Corner. 

The inside of the chapel or burial-place is hid from view by a 
fence of rough Iroards nailed across the arches. 

St. Erasmus' Chapel. 

To the east of the sccectt of Islip’s chantry is a door, under the 
mouldings of which are angels holding the arms of ][Mward the 
Confessor, and Eklward Ill. ; over it is J^AttCtUS ; 

which would seem sufficient authority fur asserting that the chapel 
was dedicated to him. Dart will have it that Islip borrowed a piece 
of the chapel of St, John the Baptist. That, however, is disputable ; 
and, indeed, one should imagine the passage older than that time ; 
howevo*, it may probably have been made when the three tombs 
filling the south side were erected. 

On the right side of the door is a circular piece of iron, which 
held the vemel for holy water. The roof of the entrance is divided 
by numerous, ribs, and one of the key-stones represents the assump¬ 
tion of Uie Virgin Mary. Through it is an aperture, for what pur- 
)) 08 e it is difficult to decide. 

Directly facing the door, on ascending one step, is a bracket, over 
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which are tlie tematna of the faateateg t» lihe atatne it shj^iorted. 
The rays emanating from its head are very }>erfect, painted mi the 
wall; and traces of rode flowers, not un like those of the coan^ 
paper hangings, may be perceived on every sfde of it, and a few 
fleurs de lis. The mouldings have been a fierce scaifet^ and gilt* 
On the left hand is a piscina, and facing it another. Several staples 
in the wall lead us to suppose that many iamjis were suspended be¬ 
fore this statue, which probably was St. Erasmus. Dart is eertahiiy 
wrong in saying that an altar stood beneath it, as, though statues 
were not placed against an eastern wall, altars were. This would 
have been to the north. 

The phme of the altar on the east side of the chape], which is 
said to have been d^icated to St. John the Baptist, is covei'ed by 
the vast and splendid monument of Henry Carey, baron of Huns- 
don, who died 16£i6, aged 72. A scrap of beautiful foliage which 
was over it, and an elevation in the pavement, are the only memen¬ 
tos of this altar. 

On tlie north-east side of the chapel there is a deep scpiare recess 
divided by a pillar. The hinges of a door to this locker, for the 
altar utensils, are still visible. The two arches, and the ornaments of 
a seated figure, with foliage, are perfect over it. On the door is an 
old altar tomb, and in the drch directly over it hooks for lamps. 

The north side is filled by the miserable tomb of colonel Popham 
and his lady, with their figures resting their elbows on a pedestal. 
It is without an inscription, which was removed at the Restoration 
on account of his rebellious conduct. 

The adjoining side contains an ancient arch. On the north end 
of it is the altar tomb of Thomas Vaughan, who lived in the time of 
Edward IV, 

On the south side of the door is the tomb of Mrs. Mary Kendal, 
,an indifferent kneeling figure, 1710, aged about 32. She was re¬ 
markable for her friendship with lady Catharine Jones; atad was in¬ 
terred here, in hopes her dust might mix with that lady's, who in¬ 
tended to be buried near her mother in this chapel. 

In the midst of the pavement, almost covering it, is the tomb of 
Thomas Cecil, carl of Exeter; and, at his right hand, Dorothy, his 
first wife, with a blank space for his second wife, Frances, who ^we 
are told by the ciceroni of the abbey,) refused so ignoble a situation 
as his left side. Their bodies, however, all rest together under 
the monument, in hopes of joyful resurrecticm, according Jto ^the 
inscripticHi. 

Of the three tombs which separate the aisle from the chapel, that 
of George Fascet, abbot, is the western. It is an altar-tomb, with 
quatrefoils on the sides, and a fiat arched canopy much decayed. 
At the bead a shield, mitre and helmet. He died about 1414. On 
it is a stone coffin, which has been broken through and greatly in¬ 
jured. Within it are the oaken boards of the inner coffin; and on 
the lojj a large cross, shewuig it to have belonged to an ecclesiastic. 
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This cdEfin is idtribiited by Mr. Ooogh* to aUmt Crockssky, wlio 
died 12d8. 

At the feet is another tomb, with five' quatrefoits cot the sides, 
and on it the decayed figure of a bishop. This had a canopy, bat 
it is now eatiiely destroyed, except part of the west end, which has 
a shield, helmet, mitre, and this inscription: DAI AN. D'NI 1520. 
This is said to have been for the body of Thomas Rutheli, bishop of 
Durham. 

The last is a tomb without a canopy, very like the preceding in 
every respect. The cushicm under Uie head of the effigies is em¬ 
broidered with ISSE. CISESt. It is conjectured to be abbot 
William of Colchester. The chapel has six sides, besides that to 
the south, which is the form of all round the church. 

In this chapel is a modern but neat tablet to the memory of Eli- 
zabetii countess of Mexborough, who died June 7, 1B21, aged 50. 

A door, now closed, led from Islip’s chantry to a passage over 
the entrance of this, through the piers between the windows, to the 
place where lord Hunsdon’s tomb stands. A )»illar over it termi¬ 
nates in a curious bracket of a man, who rests his elbows on bis 
knees, and bis head on his hand. An achievement, with a banner 
of lady Hughes, hangs to the west wall. 

In the aisle betw'een the chapel just described and the next, are 
two tablets to Jane Crew, 1760, aged 30; and Juliana Crew, 1621. 

St. PauVs Chapel 

Has a skreen on the eastern side of the door, formed by the tomb 
of lord Bouchier and his lady. It is bounded by two buttresses, at 
the base of which are a lion and an eagle supporting banners of 
arms. A heavy arch covers the boarded top of the tomb, in shape 
like two coffins. The sides contain shields within garters, on quatre- 
foila: on the top of the arch is his shield, helmet, and crest; be¬ 
hind it a buttress, and on each side two ranges of four pointed 
arches; between them, nearly obliterated coats of arms. Over the 
rows of arches other coats; the upper held by painted angels, 
which cannot be traced without climbing. On the frieze is the half 
decayed inscription of ‘ 4®0tt tWtifS iU’ttt, llOtl 0t1f 

nomfltc tUO lia glOrCatn and another quite illegible. He 
died in 1431. The whole must have been exceedingly splendid 
when the painting and gilding were perfect. 

The arches and battlements are continued over the door. 

The western half of the screen is covered by a monument, (Wil¬ 
ton, sculp.) 

‘ To the tnmory of William Pultney, earl of Bath, by hu brother, the hoa. 



* Sepui. Mod. vol. i. page 5S. 
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It is certainly a beautiful tomb, and the figures redUne gracefully 
mi the urn. A good medallion of the (Sari hangs above. 

The altar of St. Faul afforded to those who Ireard mass at it two 
years and thirty days indulgence. 

Francis lord Cottington has been a close attendant innce the year 
1679; for his tomb hides every trace of its place. 

That to Francis, countess of Sussex, which adjoins it, is, or 
rather has been, very magnificent. It is composed of porphyry and 
oilier valuable materials, but miserably corroded and mouldered, 
even to some incfaes in depth ; the date 1689 ; her age 68. 

Dudley Carleton, viscount Dorchester, in his robes, coronet, ruff, 
and pointed beard, is a poor figure; and the Ionic pcdtmenl above 
is as tasteless as the pedestal on which ho reclines. 

Sir Thomas Bromley, in the chancellor's gown, lies under a 
grand composite arch on a sarcophagus; on the side of which four 
sons kneel in armour, and four daughters. He died 1587, aged 
fifty-seven. 

The formal effigies of sir James Fullerton and Ins lady are on an 
altar-tomb, with a plain arch in the wall, containing an inscription 
that his ‘ remnant’ lies here; and quibbles upon his name thus: 
* He died fuller of faith than of fears ; fuller of n^solution than of 
pains fuller of honour than of days.' 

Sir John Pickering’s monument is another of those erected in 
the time of queen Elizabeth ; and, like most of that period, lavishly 
adorned with statues, pillars of the richest orders, arches, heavy 
obelisks, and conqilicated scroll-work of fine niarhh^s, pninteil and 
gilded. He died at the age of fifty-two, in the year I.690. His 
wife is at his right band ; and eight daughters kneel before a desk 
at the, foot of the tomb. 

The altar-tomh of alabaster, supporting the figures of sir Giles 
de Aiibeny, and his lady, stands nearly in the midst of the chapel. 
He is represented in complete armour, his bead on his helmet, and 
in the collar and mantle of the order of the garter. He died 1607. 
It was richly gilt. 

Against the hack of the earl of Bath’s monument is one con¬ 
sisting of a pedestal, sarcophagus, and pyramid, by Sebeemakers, 
inscribed: 

‘ In this chapel lies interred air Henry Bellasyae, of Brancepeth Castle, in the 
county palatine of Durham, lieutenant-general of the forces in Flanders under 
king Wiliiam the Third, sometime governor of Galway, in Ireland, and after¬ 
wards of Berwick upon Tweed, lineally descended from Rowland B^asyse, of 
Bellasyae, in the county of Durham, son of Belasius, one of the Norman generis 
who came into Engiaud with William the Conqueror, and was knighted by him. 
He married flrst, Dorothy, daughter dl Tobias Jenkyn, esq. of Grimstoti, and 
widow of Robert Benson, esq. of Wrenthorpe, both in the county of York, and 
by her had issue Mary, Thomas, and Elizabeth, all of whom be survived. By 
bis second wife, Fleetwood, dangfater of Nipliolas Shultleworth, esq, second son of 
Richard Shuttleworth, esq. of Gawtborp, in the county palatine of Lancaster, he 
had William, his lieir, and Margaret, who died in her infoncy. He died the 
16th of December, 1717, in the 70th year of his age. Near to him are buried 
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hi« twi^ Md Mary, his aldest daughter j Mto Mrs. Bridges Bellasyse, 

wife of William fielliiByiw, esq. ooly daughter aod heireu of Robert Biliingidy, 
wq. who died the S8ih of July, 1785, in the 21st year of her age, leaving an only 
daughter.* ’ '■ ’ 

Near this is a new pionutnental tablet of white marble, having a 
wteping female figure leaning on a broken rampart, on which is the 
word BADAJOS, at the siege of which was slain lieutenant Charles 
Macleod, to whose memory this monument is erected. 

On the pavement: 

'JSir Henry Bellasyse, knt. He was made liUutenant-irener^ of his late ma¬ 
jesty king William's forces in Flanders in the year 1695, He died December 
the 16ih, 1717, in the 7(Jth year of his age.’—‘ Here lies interred the body of dame 
Fleetwood Bellasyse, widow and relict of the hon. sir Henry Bellayse, of Brance- 
pelh Castle, in the county of Durham, esq. obiit 11 ih February 1769, mtates 72.’ 
—‘ Underneath lies the body of Bridget Etellasyse, only daughter of William Bel ■ 
lasyse, of Brancepeth Castle, in the county palatine of Durham, esq. She changed 
this life for a better the Sth day of April, 1774, aged 38 years.’ 

‘ Here lieth the body of the right hon. Sarah Hussey, countess of Tyrconnel. 
Obiit October the 7th 1783.’ 

Ten silken banners of those ladies are suspended over them. 

Ill the aisle, against the tomb of William of Colchester, is a mo¬ 
nument 

' To the memory of Charles Holmes, esq. vear-admiral of the white. He 
died the 21st of November, 1761, commander of bis majesty’s fleet stationed at 
•lamaica, aged 50. Erected by his grateful nieces, Mary Stanwix and Lucretia 
Towle.’ 

It is the work of Wilton ; and a great statue of the admiral, in 
Roman armour, is matic to rest on an English eighteen-pounder, 
mounted on a sea carriage. .At his feet is a cable, remarkably 
correct, and well coiled, in the scutnaii’s phrase. 

I am cum]>elle(l to pass over the numerous sloiies and inscriptions 
which appear on the pavement of this transept, though many of 
them are in a very higli degree interesting as records of the worth, 
the greatness, and the virtues of some of our ancestors. 

Ill the window over the entrance to Henry the Seventh’s chapel 
arc seven figures in stained glass. The first is intended for Christ, 
who is distinguished by a crown of thorns. Tlie Virgin Mary is 
depicted with dishevelled hair, and a straw-coloured nimbus. 
King Edward the Confessor is in royal robes, on the exterior of 
which are several large initial letters 0. St. John is represented 
as a pilgrim. On the inner robe is the initial letter several 
times repeated. St. Augustine is habited as a pilgrim, and bishop 
Mellitus is splendidly arrayed in his ecclesiastical robes with the 
letter 

In the area before Henry the 7lh’s chapel, is a large grey stone, 
with an almost obliterated figure of a religicusc ;< it was placed in 
its present situation on the ^rebuilding of that structure, having 
formerly stood in St. Mary’s chafiel which was pulled down by 
Henry 7th. It belmiged to abbot Berkyng, who died in 1240. 
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Henry the Seventh'* Chapel. 

Before we enter that venerable and rich chapel, we must, admire 
the beautiful side of Henry the Fifth’s oratory, which forms an arch 
across the aisle directly east of his tomb. It is supported at each 
corner by clustered pillars; on the ends are shields with his arms, sur¬ 
rounded by four angels, whose wings are disposed so as to form an im¬ 
perfect quatrefoil; and on the point of the arch is a shield, helmet, and 
crest; in the frieze a badge of deer and swans chained to a beacon; in 
the centre is a grand niche of three canopies, which contains a repre¬ 
sentation of the coronation of Henry V. or his successor ; two pre- 
lides arc in the act of placing the crown on the seated king; two 
figures kneel on the sides: to the right are nine small niches, with 
statues; on their canopies are deer and swans. On the left five 
niches and statues, and on the tops of their canopies statues under 
other canopies. Those occasion a rise of about two feet near the 
altar. The south side is very much like the above; the three 
arches which stand on the flight of steps leading to Henry the 
Seventh’s Chapel are of unequal breadths; the ornaments over the 
smaller ones are alike. Over the north arch is a shield and crest, 
wilb the side frieze continued. In a triple canopied niche is St. 
George piercing the dragon; on the left two niches with statues; 
and on' the right, over those, are six niches, containing saints with 
canopies ; and above is the side continuation of the before described 
altar-piece in Henry the Fifth’s chantry. 

The ceiling of the arch over the aisle has a crown for the centre ; 
pannelled rays diverge from it, which are bounded by a circle of 
quatrefoils ; some of the pannels contain deer, and others swans, 
'riie basement of Henry the Fifth’s tomb next the aisle is formed 
into quatrefoils, much decayed. 

The ascent from the abbey to the Blessed Mary’s, or Henry VII.’s 
chapel, is formed by twelve steps ; over them is a most magnificent 
arch of the same width as the nave ; unfortunately it has very little 
light. The capitals of the pillars on the western side have a bear 
and staff, a greyhound and dragon on them : the angles on tlie sides 
of the great arches have the king’s arms within quatrefoils, and 
those of the two sides his badges ; a row of pinnacled and foliaged 
arches, divided by one bay, extend north and south across the en¬ 
trances. The frieze is adorned with roses, and the whole is com¬ 
pleted by a battlement. The roof is composed of quatrefoils, filled 
by badges; between which are beautifully enriched pannels. On the 
platform of the stairs are two doors leading to the north and south 
aisles. The basements of the two rows have rows of quatrefoils; 
over them arches and vast blank windows ol three muUtons, crossed 
by one embattled, which finish in beautiful intersectimis; one of 
those divisions on each side is glazed; besides those the other lights 
are cmly reflected. Three steps higher is the pavement of the 
chapel, of black and white marble lozenges, in which is a square. 
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sometliittg differeot ia the sfaa^ of the pieces, coatainiag a sotaii 
plate of prorated brass, Th« Is the only naemorial the preseat 
royal faaitly have to distinguish the place for their interment, and 
the only monument to tiie remains of king George and queen Caro¬ 
line^ the late duke of Cumberland, &c. &c. 

Tomb of Henry the Seventh. 

Its grand brazen enclosure would, with a very trifling aUeration, 
form an outside plan for a magnificent palace in the Cathie style ; 
the double range of windows terminating by a projecting arched 
cornice, the frieze of quatrefoils and the embaUiements are all suited 
to such a building; and the portal would be an exqntsite window 
for the hall, a little shortened. 

Although brass is not easily broken, and the ornaments are firmly 
fastened, yet we may find strong traces of devastation and theft in 
the vacant niches and injured decorations; the little slender pillars, 
the badges of a greyhound, dragon, portcullis, &c. &c. areintro- 
duce«] with great taste Ibrougbout the design, which must be ad¬ 
mitted to be worthy of the monarch’s splendid chapel. The form 
of the altar-tomb admits of so little variety, that we are ncr.rly c€»i- 
fined to saying the effigies are very well executed, as are tl»e angels 
at the corners. The bas-reliefs on the sjdes are finely drawn; but 
the circles of leaves are too thick, and the pilasters too excessively 
crowded with ornaments and emblems. 

On the north side of the tomb is the following inscription 

‘Hie iacet Henrievs eivs noniinis Septimvs, Angilie qvondam Rex, Bdmvndi 
Richmvndie, comitis filiva, <jvi die xxii Avgvsti Rex creatva, statim post apvd 
Wcstmoiiaaterivin die xxx Octi»l)ri8 coron’ivr. Anno Domini arcc!Cci.sxKV. 
Moritvr deindc xxi die Apriiia, auno ciatis Liiii. Kegnavit annoa xxiii. x^naia 
Octo : minvs vno die.’ 

On the south side, 

' Hie iacet Regina Elizabetha, Edwardi Hit qvondnm Regis Filia, Edwardi V. 
Regia qyondam nominati Soror: Henrici VI). olim Regis conivnx aique Uen- 
rici Vlll. Regis Mater inclyta. Obiit avtem svvm diem in Tvrri (iOndoniarvm 
die xi Febrvarii, Anno Domini m.dii.xxxvii annorvm etate fvneta.* 

On the frieze, 

Septimvs liic aitvs eat llcnricvs gloria regum 
Cvn’torvm, ipsivs qvi tompestate fvervnt: 

Ingenio atqve Opibvs gestarvm et nomine rervm; 

Accessere qvibvs natvrae dona benignae: 

Froniis lionos facies avgvsta, beroica forma; 

Ivnctaqve ei svavia conivnx per pvicra. pvdica, 

Et foecvndafvit foelices prole parentea, 

Hemievm qvib: Octavvm terra Anglia debea. 

Let us now, says Mr. Malcolm, attempt a more detailed descrip- 
timi of this wonderful piece of architecture, where some new perfec¬ 
tions may be discovered after the fiftieth examination: and first, 
the gates of brass. The great gale is divided into sixty perfect 
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sq,uafe», and five imperfect ones; these, coataio pierced crownsand 
portcaUisses, the king’s initials, flear-de-lis, an ei^le, three thi^s 
spriagiog through a coronet, their stalks terminating in seven fea¬ 
thers; liiree Ikms, a crown, supported by sprigs of roses; on each 
division of that gate is a rose, and between Aera dragons: some cd 
which are broken off, as are also one or two of the roses. The 
smaller gales ccptain twenty-eight squares each, with the above 
enibiems. The two pillars between the gates are twice filletted, 
and the capitals ate foliage. The animals, badges of the king, hold 
fanciful shields on them, but have lost their heads, and are other¬ 
wise mutilated. The angles of the three arches are all filled with 
lozenges, circles, and quatiefoils, with a rose in the centre of the 
quatrefoil. Fourteen busts of angels, habited as bishops and priests, 
crowned, extend,across the nave; the two corner ones are hidden 
by the canopies over the respective stalls of prince Frederick, and 
the king’s stall, bearing the flag of England and France; this 
canopy has no crest. Between them are seven portcullisses, three 
roses, and three fleur-de-lis, all under crowns, more or less broken. 
From hence to the roof is filled by a great window of many com¬ 
partments, so much intersected and arched, that a description would 
not be comprehended. The lower part is blank. The upper part 
contains figures in painted glass, crosses, or crowns, and fleur-de- 
lis ; single feathers of the prince of Wales’s crest, red and blue 
mantles, crowns and portcullisses, crowns and garters, crowns and 
led rose, and two roses or wheels full of red, blue, and yellow glass ; 
hut little light passes through this window, it is so near the end of 
the abbey, and covered with dust. Several fragments of pinnacles 
in glass remain in the arches of the lower divisions, which were 
parts of the canopies over saints. 

The side aisles have four arches hid by the stalls ; the clustered 
pillars, five in nunjber, between them support great arches on the 
roof, each of which have* twenty-three pendant small semi-quatre- 
foil arches on their surface, and two rich pendants or drops ; there 
are five small drops in the centre. 

Four windows, very like the western, fill the spaces next the roof; 
in all of them aie more or less of painted glass, of three lions, fleur- 
de-lis, and red, yellow, and blue panes, having quatrefoil arches, 
with emhatllemenls. Under the windows the architect and his 
sculptor have exerted their utmost abilities; and exquisite indeed 
are the canopies, niches, and their statues, which they have left for 
our admiration : there are five between each pillar ; trios of two- 
part pinuacl^ buttresses form the divisions : the canopies are senu- 
seiiagons ; tlirir decorations and open-work are beautifully delicate ; 
over them is a cornice, and a row of quatrefoils; and the battlement 
is a rich ornament of leaves: the statues all stand on blank labels; 
and, although the outline of the pedestals are alike, the tracery and 
foliage differ in each : beneath those is continuatimi of hadf- 
leugth angels, before described cm the went ^wall. 
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A9 Djan^ of readers are most probably unacquainted witK tlie 
legends of Roman Catholic saints, 1 shall describe the statues as 
they stand, without appropriating them ; those who are conversaAt 
in legends will name them from their emblems: the first fire to the 
north-west are cardinals and divinesthe next a figure with St. 
Peter’s keys on his hat; the second holding a mitre; the third a 
prelate, whose hand is licked by a dog, St. Roch; the fourth a 
fine studious old man, St. Anthony, reading, a pig at his feet; the 
next a prelate blessing a female figure kneeling before him; the 
next compartment a bishop reading, with a spindle in one hand, a 
king, and a bishop wresting the dart from death, who lies prostrate 
under his feet j under the fourth window, a priest uncovering the 
oil for extreme unction ; St. Lawrence, with the gridiron, reading; 
a venerable old man, with flowing hair, bearing soiaetlung (decayed) 
on a cushion; a priest, and tlie fifth a female, proi>ably a prioress. 

On the south side, commencing at the gresA arch which separates 
the nave from the chancel, a king reading, an old man reading, one 
playing on a flute, St. Sebastian naked bound to a tree, and a figure 
wiili a bow. Fnrtlier on, a bishop with his crosier in the left 
hand, with his right he holds a crowned head placed cm the corner 
of his robe ; a queen, a bishop with a crosier and wallet, a king 
with a sceptre ; one with a head in his left hand, St. Dennys; the 
fifth a bishop. Under the third window, the first statue is removed, 
a bishop reading ; St. George and the dragon ; a mitred statue sup¬ 
porting a child with a tender and compassionate air; the fifth a 

f triest in a devout attitude. The last division, a female holding a 
abei; a cardinal reading; one with a label; another cardinal; also 
another reading. 

There are eight statues belonging to the great arch before men¬ 
tioned, four on each side; two of those are a continuation of the 
niches, and the others over them ; the statues consist of a prelate 
before a desk, with a lion fawning on him; another leading. Above, 
two religious, about the same employment; those are on the south: 
one on the opposite side, one of the figures is gone, the other is a 
bishop giving the benediction, the upper ones, reading statues of old 
men. 

The chancel is semi-octagonal, and consists of five sides; the win^ 
dows are like the others, the eastern has a painting of an' old 
man in fine colours; the angels, niches, and enrichments are con¬ 
tinued round ; the statues are a female saint kneeling, a corrmated 
female, a monk with a boy singing by his side ; one mutilated ; ‘a 
figure hearing a cross in bis right band, and reading, arn^her with 
a spear and book, St. Thomas ; a fine animated statue consecrat-- 
ing tlie contents of a chalice ; a pilgrim ; one reading. 

It is with difficulty the eastern figures can be seen, from the 
cross lights; but the first is St. Peter, 

The south-east side has a statue reading, uffother in meditation; 
a third giving the benedictioD, and two bearing what cannot be dis- 
VOL. IV. H 
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cerned ; the next a female, an old man; a pilgrim, a female, holding 
a tower on her left hand, and reading, and a saint with his book, 
supported by a cross. 

These seventy-three statues are all so varied in their attitudes, 
features, and drapery, that it is impossible to say any two are alike ; 
the disposition of their limbs is seen through the clothing; and the 
folds of their robes fall in those bold, marked lines, which is the 
characteristic of superior sculpture and painting. Why cannot some 
of our artists follow this art, instead of dividing their drapery like 
rolls of parchment tied together at one end ? 

The arch which forms the division between the nave and the 
chancel is bounded by clustered pillars, its intercolumniation is 
another proof of the consummate skill of the great architect; the 
variety and beauty of the divisions 1 shall attempt to describe, from 
the base upi^ards. Twflo niches are the first ornaments, but the 
statues are ^one. Their pedestals are octagonal; the shafts adorned 
with archeq pannels, and the frieze with foliage, fighting dragons, 
grape vines, and shields with roses ; the niches are surmounted by 
pointed arches foliaged and embattled. On the pillar between 
them, angels hold a rose on the north side, and a portcullis on the 
south : the portcullis broken ; and the figures broken by the wooden 
canopies : these last are supported on the sides by greyhounds and 
dragons. Two crowns in alto relievo over them have been nearly 
beaten to pieces. Each niche has tw'o slender pillars on their 
backs, with delicate groins, roses, «fec. but lliey differ ; other deco¬ 
rations consist of oak branches and acorns. Above the great arch 
over the niches are pannels and quatrefoils, and a frieze of bran¬ 
ches and roses, with a cornice and battlements. The next com¬ 
partment has the arms of Henry Vll. under an arch, with the dra¬ 
gon and greyhound as supporters; two angels issue from the side 
pillars, and suspend the.crown over the arms ; but they have been 
under the fangs of the destroyer on both sides. Another frieze of 
branches, with a foliaged battlement crosses the intercolumniation ; 
higher are two lozenges with squares, each containing four circles, 
and in them quatrefoils; the next are the angels, and niches over 
them, which have been noticed before ; the arch across the roof is 
filled with pannels in two ranges, divided at intervals by ovals and 
quatrefoils, containing badges ; the extreme lines of the arches are 
indented with small arches. 

The east ends of the aids aisles are formed into beautiful little 
chapels, before w'hich is the basement of their screens ; the screens 
gone. The lower part is a range of circles, and quatrefoils, roses, 
and fleursde lis; higher are arches, and quatrefoils, with a frieze of 
dragons, greyhounds, and sprigs, the top embattled, but almost 
worn smooth. From this other ornaments, forming the top of these 
circular screens, once arose. 

They both had grand altar-pieces ; and, wonderful to tell, they 
have been but little injured; the marks of the altars are visible still ; 
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over them are arched paunels, surmounted by qimtreloiis, on which 
is a row of angels, with the -king's badges, and above three superb 
niches, whose ornaments and canopies are extremely rich. On the 
top of the middle one is a seated lion, and on the right the grey> 
hound ; to the left a dragon ; the centre niche in the south chapel 
is empty, but the right contains a statue, about four feet high, of a 
venerable man, who reads from a book, resting on tlie hilt of 
a sword. A mitred figure on the left was probably intended for St. 
Dionysius ; for he supports with tuiich veneration a mitred head, 
which has been cut off. 'I'bese are both noble figures, with excel¬ 
lent drapery, and faces full of expression; the leading figure is 
almost as fresh as when new ; the sides of the chapel and the whole 
of the lower parts of the building, have waved windows, whose ich- 
nography is ; tlie west-ends are similar to, the east, from 

ti)o pavement to the angels, above which, they are panneiled, and 
terminate to the shape of the roof in foliaged arches. These win'* 
ihiw.s have been restored. 

The ceiling consists of several circles panneiled; and in the centre 
is a lozenge within a lozenge, containing a circle, and eight quatre- 
foils round a lozenge, on which is a rich fleur de lis. 

'I'lie enormous quadrangular tomb of Lewis, duke of Richmond, 
with his and his lady’s recumbent effigies, almost fills the chapel. 
He died Feb. 16, 1623, the duchess on the 8th of October, 1639. 
The figures are finely cast; but the statues of Faith, Hope, Charity, 
and Prudence, caryatides supporting the canopy, are most excellent, 
and their drapery wonderfully correct; the artist, to avoid the ap¬ 
pearance of too great weight, has most absurdly pierced the canopy 
into a number of fantastic thin scrolls, and a cn'st within the garter. 
Fame on the top is too vehement; but the flaming urns are close 
copies of the antique ; a clumsy black pyramid and urn, to the me¬ 
mory of the infant Esme, duke of Richmond, defaces the east end 
of the chapel. The two unburied coffins of Spanish ambassadors 
were removed from this chapel several years ago. 

In the north chapel the figures over the altar are, a fine statue 
holding a book, with a tame lion at his feet, and on each side a 
priest; where the altar stood is a black tablet, to whom is not 
legible. The preposterous monument of George Villiers, duke of 
Buckingham, who was stabbed at Portsmouth, August 23, 1628, has 
demolished all the decorations at the west end. 

The windows contained painted glass of the arms of Edward the 
Confessor, Henry the seventh, his initials, a crown on a tree,* with 
the red rose and fleur de lis ; but little now remains, being newly 
glazed. The north-east recess is like the chapel in its roof and 
windows ; and on the west end the decorations of niches and statues 
are perfect. The centre is St. Sebastian ; on the left a soldier, 
and the right a martyr, with an imperfect instrument of torture on 
his neck. A monument by Scheemakers stands where tlie altar 
* Alluding to the'finding of Richard’s Crown at Stoke, near Bosworth-Aeid. 

H 2 
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aucl was erected to the loemory of John Sheffield, duke of 
Buckinghamshire, who died at the age of 75, Feb. 24, 1720; in 
addition to the titles and employments usually held by persons of 
IuIb rank, he bears the name of an author, and that of the friend of 
poets. Dryden was honoured by him with a monument, and Pope 
with the care of his works for the press ; his creed I shall introduce 
from the tomb: 

‘ Oubias sed non Improbus, Vixi. Incortus morior, non Perterbatns Hutnanam 
«8t neacire et errare. Oeo confidio omnipotenti. benevolentiwimo. Ens Entiutn 
miserere mei.’ 

Thus Englished by Dart;— 

' T lived doubtful, not dissolute. I die unresolved, not unresig^ned. Ignorance 
and error are incidental to human nature. 1 trust in an Almighty and all-good 
(jiod. O, thou Imping of beings! have compassion on me.* 

On the verge of the sarcophagus :— 

* Pro Rege saspe, pro Repablica semper.* 

The tomb is one of the handsomest in the abbey, and the figure 
of the duke (in Itoman armour) is well imagined. It consists of a 
sarcophagus, on which are the recumbent figures of the duke and 
his duchess in their robes of estate. Near the angles of the tomb are 
four pedestals surmounted.by lofty obelisks, and, by the side of 
them, sitting in mournful altitudes, are Mars, Neptune, Pallas, and 
Benevolence. On different parts of the tomb are boys, skulls, 
cyphers, &c. Behind them are groups.of armour and military en¬ 
signs, and, in the middle, upon an elevated bracket, is a figure of 
Fame, with medallions in alto relievo of the deceased children of 
the duke. 

The eastern recess is like the others in every respect, and once 
emitaiued six statues ; the middle one mi the south side is gone; those 
on its sides are venerable prelates ; opposite is St. Peter, and Ed¬ 
ward the Confessor, with (probably) his queen. A.s the figures 
just mentioned are much decayed, as well as some on the south side, 
were they not rentoved from an ancient building, perhaps the 
chapel of St. Mary taken down to make room for the present struc¬ 
ture.^ The materials are not the same, nor is the workmanship like 
the others. 

The south-east recess is perfect, with the marks of an altar. 
The oaken stalls destroy one half of the beauty of the chapel ; for 
by them we are deprived of the arches of the aisles, with their rich 
ceilings. They are much inferior to the stone work, but parts of 
them are certainly finely imagined, though others are heavy and 
incongruous. On the tops of the pinnacles the helmets, crests, and 
swords of the knights of the Bath are placed, and from the band of 
Angels, large banners of the same companimis are susqieBded so 
close together as to hide each other, and destroy a complete’ view of 
the chapel. When an installatimi takes place, the sovereign’s seat 
is on Uie right side ol the nave, at the west end ; the knights are 
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seated in the upper ranges, and the esquires on those next the 
pavement; the arms, names, and titles, engraved on brass plates, 
are fastened to the backs of the stalls. The seats are fixed to the 
wall by hinges; vrhen they are down, nothing is to he seen; upon 
turning them back, we find those impr(»per representations, which 
were the disease of the times when they were carved. Many of 
them possess an irresistible whimsicality of thought, most ludicrously 
expressed; such as apes gathering nuts; another drinking, a bear 
playing on the bagpipes; two figures with their hands tied across 
their knees; a woman flagellating the exposed posteriors of a man ; 
another beating a man with a distaff; a man distorting his mouth 
with his fingers; a giant picking the garrison of a castle out over 
the walls ; an ape overturning a basket of wheat; a figure seated 
on a pot de chamhre, an ape pulling it away; the figures are much 
broken ; a fox in armour riding a goose ; a cock in armour riding 
a fox ; a devil carrying off a miser; and many others too indecent 
to describe: some are serious; for instance, the judgment of Solo¬ 
mon, David and Goliah, &c. Those which represent flowers, as 
many are in the first state of preservation, are all of wood. 

To give an accurate description of the roof of the nave is nearly 
impossible; when we reflect on the geometrial precision necessary 
to put together such a mass of stone, fcfrmed into hanging arches, 
pendants, &:c. we must at once pronounce both the architect and 
mason adepts in their professions. Eacli pendant is formed into 
pannelled rays, with a thousand beautiful ornaTnents, and the whole, 
when viewed from either end of the chapel, presents a ’crowded, yet 
distinct and grand whole. 

The cast end t>f both the aisles have had altars, and over them 
the same kind of beautiful niches and ornaments that adorn the re¬ 
cesses in the nave ; the statues on the north are a king, St. Law¬ 
rence, and a saint who had succeeded in taming a dragon; the 
middle niche in the south aisle is empty; on the left is a female 
coronated, resting a book on the hilt of a sword, with the point of 
a prostrate man’s cap; the other, a female with her hands in prayer 
on a long staff, on which is a cross, with the ends in a dragon’s 
jaws." Both of the west ends have large windows, full of intersecting 
arches, with |many panes of painted glass; and Hiose on the sides 
have scraps still remaining; they are representations of the red rose, 
fleur de lis, a rose half red, and half white, port-cullis, and the 
initials The entrance is through beautiful arches, whose 

ceiling, as well as those of the aisles, is rich in the ornaments so often 
mend<med. 

At the west end of the north aisle'is an eudosure (partly hidden 
by the press, in which is kept the effigies of queen Elizabeth) whose 
sides are adorned with pannels, and a frieze and baltlemeats of 
much beauty, which haw probably been a sacristy, or vestry, for the 
use of the chantry priests. The aisle contains the 
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Tomb of Queen Elizabeth. 

This is a sumptuous and lofty pile of the Corinthiaii order, 
though of far less grandeur than that of her rival and victim Mary 
queen of Scots in the south aisle. It consists of a low basement 
pannelled with projecting’pedestals, on which stands ten columns of 
black marble, having bases of white marV>le and gilt capitals ; these 
support an enriched entablature, crowned by a semicircular ca¬ 
nopy. In the recess is a thick slab supported by four coucbant 
lions, on which is a recumbent figure of the queen finely executed in 
white marble. Her attire is regal, but the crown that originally 
adorned her Isrow is gone; and the sceptre and mound which she 
held in her hands have been broken. The point lace frill of her 
chemise is turned back upon a broad plaited ruff, below which was 
a collar of the order of the garter, cast in lead and gilt; but the 
last portion of this was stolen when the iron railing was removed in 
1822. Th is monument was erected in 1606, and cost 065/. ‘ be¬ 
sides the stone.’ The following are the inscriptions:— 

Memorise aacrvm. Relig-ione a<t pnmeevam sinceritatem reatavrata. Pace 
fvndata, Moneta ad ivstvm valorem redvcia, Rebellione domestica vindicata, 
Gallia malls intestinis preecipiti svblevata, Belj^io svstentato, Hispanica classe 
proflig^ata, Hibernia pvlsia Hispanis, et rebellibvs ad deditionem coactis pacata, 
Redditibus vtrivsq.’ Academite lege annonaria plvrimvm adavclis, tota deniq.* 
Anglia Ditata prvdeDtinimeq.’ annos xlv administrata: Elizabeths, Regina 
victris, triumphatrix, pietatis stvdiosiasiina, fuuiicissima, placida morte septvage- 
naria aolvta, MortUes reliqvius, dvm Christo ivbente resvrgant immoriales in hac 
Ecclesia celeberrima ab ipsa conservata et denvo fvndata de^iosvit. 

Obiit xxiiii Martii, Anno Salvtia mdcii : Regni xlv. ^tatis lxx. 

Memorim /Etemie Elizabethaj Anglice, Francise et Hibemi® Regin® ; R. 
Henrici viii fili®, R. Hen. vii nepli R. Ed. iiii pronepti, Patriai parenti, Re- 
ligionis et bonarvm arlivm altrici, plvrimarvm lingvarvm peritia. prmuluris turn 
animi turn corporis doiibvs, regiisq.’ virtvtibva aupra sexvni Principi Incoropara- 
bili; Jacobvs, Magn® Britanni®, Franci®, et Hibenii® Rex, Virtvtvm et Keg- 
norvm bares, bene merenti pie puavit. 

On the base, west side; 

Regno conaortes et vrna, hie abdormimvs, Elizabeths et Maria Sororea, in 
ape Resvrrectionia. 

The little recess where the altar stood in the north aisle contains 
a memorial erected by Charles II. to the bones of Edward V, and 
his brother, who were destroyed by the usurping Richard. They 
were found in July, 1674, ten feet under ground, at the Tower, upon 
removing it for repairs. The monument was designed by sir C. Wren. 

H. 8. S. Reliqn® Edwardi V. Regia Angli® et Richardi Dvcia Eboracensia. 
Hoa Fratrea germanos Tvrre Londio. conclvsos, iniectisq.’ Cvlcitris avflbcatoa ; 
abidite et in boneste tvmviari ivaait Patrvva Richardvs perfidvs Regni prmdo: 
Oaaa deaide rotorvm, div et mvltvm qomaita, post annoa cxc & i, Scalarvm in 
rvderibvs (Seal® iat® ad Saceilvm. Tvrris Alb® nvper dveebant) alte defoasa 
■ndicib Certiasimia sunt reperta ; xvii die Jvlii Ao Dni MDCLXXilii. 

Carolva It. Rex clementissimvs, acerbam aortem miseratve, inter aviia Monv- 
mena, Principibva infeliciaaimvs ivata Perwlvit. Anno Dorn. 1678. Annoq.' 
Regni aui 30. 
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It should seem that this spot is peculiarly appropriated for chil¬ 
dren ; for here lay Sophia and Mary, daughters of James 1.; the 
former with a cradle, and the latter a pretty little altar-tomb, with 
an effigy of the infant. This aisle contains two other tombs; an 
exceedingly heavy one to George Saville, marquis of Halifax, who 
died in 1095, aged 62, and tlmt to ISharles Montague, earl of 
Halifax, infinitely better imagined; and yet it is nothing more 
than a pedestal with vases and a pyramid. He died in 1715, aged 
fifty-four. 

In the south aisle, the tomb of Margaret Tudor, mother of Henry 
Vn. demands our first notice; for the effigy of brass gilt is, with¬ 
out excejition, one of the best figures in the abbey. It is supposed 
to be the workmanship of Torrigiano ; it is an altar-tomb of black 
marble ; the front is divided into three com]>artments by ornamented 
pilasters, between which are wreaths of flowers enclosing the royal 
arms. On the slab is her effigy, with her hands uplifted in prayer. 
The whole is of copper gilt. This lady died July 30, 1509. The 
lady Margaret Lenox, grand-daughter to Henry VII. lies farther 
west: she has an altar-tomb with her effigies of alabaster. The whole 
was formerly painted and gilt. She is in the robes of estate with 
a coronet, and at the sides of the tomb are kneeling figures of her 
children, viz. four sons and four daughters in the costume of the 
times. She died March 10, 1577. 

Scheemakers and Kent were employed to make a monument for 
the duke of Albemarle, which occupies the first arch at the east 
end ; it has a rostral column, with the duke in armour, a medallion, 
and weeping figure, turning her eyes upwards; her left elbow lean¬ 
ing on tlie medallion, sword, bullet, &c. arranged without taste, and 
poorly executed. On the pedestal is this inscription:— 

‘ Grace countess Granrille, viscountess Carteret, relict of George lord Car¬ 
teret, baron of Ilawoes, & youngest daughter of .Tohn Granville, earl of Bath ; 
John Gower, viscountTrentham, baron of Sittenham'; grandson of lady Jane 
Leveaon Gower, eldest daughter of the said earl of Bath; Bernard Granville, 
esq. grandson of Bernard Granville, brother to the said earl of Bath, have erected 
this monument in pursuance of the will of Christopher, duke of Albemarle.’ 

This inscription occupies the base of the two pedestals, and the 
circular front: it is not much mutilated. 

Near it is a tall, but graceful musing statue (whose drapery is in 
too many small folds) on a pedestal. 

' To the memory of Catharine, lady Walpole, eldest daughter of John Shorter, 
esq. of Bybrook, in Kent, and first wife of sir Robert Walpole, afterwards earl of 
Orford. Horace, her youngest son, consecrates this monument. She had beauty 
and wit without vice or vanity, and cultivated the arts without affectation. She 
was devout, though without bigotry to any sect; and was without prejudice to 
any party, though the wife of a minister, whose power she esteemed but when 
she could employ it to benefit the miserable, or to reward the meritorious. She 
loved a private life, though born to shine in public, and was an ornament to 
courts, untainted by them. She died August 30th, 1737.’ 

If we except the numberless folds of the garment, and perhaps 
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the foto-fioget of hot right bgstf, tvhhth appears to bejast catering 
her e^, this is a loost exqfiisite aioatiinent. 

The priiHiiptil otgect to thisfttole the monumeiit of 
Mary Qneen of Beats. 

This is an elaborate and costly pile, like that df l^llkabeth. tt is 
principally of the Corintlmm otder, and of siiullat' delsign, but its 
dimensions and elevation are Ikiunh gitater. It Is constructed of 
different coloured lUarbles, and consists of a plintb, which has four 
projecting pedestals on each side, which sustain eight columns sup¬ 
porting the entablature, and a canom; beneath Urhich, upon a 
sarcophagus ornament^ with lions’ heads, d!:c. Is a recumbent 
figure of the queen. She Wears a close coif and a laced ruff; her 
mantle is lined with ermiu'e, and fastened over the breast with a 
jewelled brooch. Her feet rest against a seated lion, crowned, 
su|morttng the emblems of sovereignty. 

On the sarcophagus and base are tlie following inscriptions : 

‘D. O. M. Bonea Memorise, et tpei mteniic MARiis Sttarta Scotorvm 
Keginm, Francis tMarim, lacobi Y. Scotorvm Regis fllim et haeredis vnicse 
Henricii VII. Angl. Regis ex Margareta, maiori natv fllim (lacobo llll. Regis 
Scotorvm matrimonio copvlatse) proneptis Edward! IIII Angi. Regis ex Eliza- 
lietbafiliarv’ svarvm natv maxima^bneptis. Francisci 11. Gallorv.' R. conivgis 
coronse Angl. dv’ vixit certse, & indvbiteite hoiredis, et Jacobi Magnm Britannice 
monarcbm potentissimi matris. ' 

' Stirpe vere Regia et antiqvissima prognata erat, maximis totivs Europse 
Principib’agnatione et cognatione conivneta, et exquisitissimis animi, et corporis 
dotibvi, et ornamentis cvmviatissima; vervtt vt svnt varim rervm hvmanarv' 
vices,^ posiqvam annos plus minvs viginti, in evstodia detenta, fortiter, et strenve 
(sed irvstra) cvm malevolorvm obtrectationibvs, timidorvm svspicioDibvt, et 
inimicorv’ capitalium insidiis confliclata esset, tandem inavdito, et infesto Regibvs 
exempio, securi percutitur; et contempto mvndo. devicta mortelassito carnifice, 
Christo servatori animm saivte. JacoTO fllio spem regni, et posteritatis, et vni- 
versia ceedis infavsta; spectatoribvs exemfdv* patientim com'endans, pie, pati- 
enter intrepide, cervicem, ^egiam, secvii maledictm svbiecit, et vita; cadvem 
sortem; cvm codes^is R^ni perennltate oom’vtaVit. vi Idvs Febrvarii, Anno 
Christ! MDi.xzxvit. ^atis xxxxvi. 

Si Mberis splendor rarte si gratia forms 
Frobri nescia mens, i'bviolata fides. 

Pectoris invicti robvr sapientia candor, 

Nixaqve aolsntis spes pietate Dei : 

Si morvm probitas dvri patientia frmni, 

Maiestas, bonitas pvra, benigna manvs. 

Pallida fortunm posaint, vitare tonantia 

Fvimina, qnm montea, templaqve aancta petvnt, 

NOn prmmatvra flalorvm sorte periSaef; 

Nw fleret msestis triatia imago genis. 

Jfvre Scotos, tbdamo Francoa, ape posndet Angloa f 
Triplioe sic triplex, ivre corona beat. 

Fselix, hev nimivm foajix, ai tvrbine pvlaa 
Vicinam aero conciliaaaet opem. 

Sed cadit vt terram teneat, nvnc raorte trivoqilMiti 
Frvelibva vt sva atiips, pvilvlet inde novia. 

Viota neqvit vinci, nee carcere clavaa teneri 
Non oocisa tnori, aed neqve capts capi. 
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Sic vitu $*ecisa geBait faecmdior vri», 

Scriptaqve pvrpvrea, gemma decore micat, 

Obrrta frvgifero senmm sic ceipite ivrgvnt 
Semina, per tnvltos, qvm latvere die«. 

Sangvine sauoivit fcedvs cvm plebe lehova, 

Sangvine placabant nomioa sancta palres. 

SaDgvine conspersi qroik prseterit ira penates; 

Sangvine signata est qum modo cedit hvmva, 

Parce Devs, satis est infandos sisle doJoies; 

Inter fvnestos pervalet ilia dies. 

Sit Keges mactare nefas vt sangvine post hac 
Pvrprres nvnqvam terra Britannia flvat. 

£Kemplam peraat csesa; cvm vvinere Christm: 

Inqve malvm prseoeps avlhor et actor eat. 

Si meliore, svi post mortem, parte trivmphet, 

Oarnifloes sileant, tormina clavstra, crvces. 

Qvem dederant cvrsvm svperi, Regina fieregit. 

Tempora Imta Devs, tempora dvra dedit. 

Edidit eximivm fato pro|>erante lacobvm, 

Qvem Pnllas, Mvsse, Delia, fata coivnt, 

Magna viro, maior, natv, sed maxima parts; 

Conditvr hie Kegvm filia, sponsa, parens. 

Det Devs vt nati, et qvi nascentvr ab ilia, 

/Eternos videant hinc sine nvbe dies. 

ff. N. Gemenc.. 

At the west end, 

‘ 1 Pet. ii, 21. Christvs pro nobis passvs est, rdinqvcns exemplvm vtseqvamini 
vestigia eivs.’ 

At the east end, 

' 1 Pet. ii, 22. Qvi cvm malediceretvr non maiedicebat: cvm, pateretur non 
comminabatvr; tradebat avtem ivdicanti ivste.* 

Chapel <y St. Nicholas. 

There are two saints of this name, the Bishop and Confessor, 
whose anniversary was celebrated on the 6th of December; and St. 
Nicholas of Tolent, who had an anniversary on the 10th of Sep¬ 
tember ; his altar stood where the duchess of Somerset’s tomb now 
is, at which those who heard mass bad three years and sixty-days 
indulgence.* The screen has a door in the middle with pierced 
arches over it, and on each side are three ranges of the same. The 
embattled frieze is adorned with shields and roses. 

The mcHiumeut of Winilred, marchioness of Winchester, is of the 
Corinthian order, and is constructed of vmrious coloured marbles; 
in an altarQomb lies the effigy of the tnaTchioaess in her robes and 
corem^t. iShe died in 1586. .. 

In this chapel is the elaborately gilt monument erected by ihc 
gBoat lord Burleigh, to the memory of Mildred, his wife, and Anne, 
countess of Oxford, their eldest daughter. It rises to the height of 
twenty* four feet, and is constructed of various coloured marbles, 
after a design of the Corinthian order. It consists of two stories, 

* Malcolm, i. p. 147. 
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surmounted by obelisks and sbields of arms;, the lower contains a 
sarcophagus with an altar tomb behind : on the first lies the statue 
of lady Burleigh in her robes; and oa the latter is the recumbent 
figure of the countess of Oxford. In the upper story is a statue of 
lord Burleigh, in his robes, with the collar of St. George, kneeling. 
Lady Burleigh died April 4,1589, aged 63 : Anne died June 5, 
1588, aged 31. The inscriptions, which are very long, are in Latin, 
and were written by lord Burleigh. 

Here is also a handsome mural monument, with statues of ala¬ 
baster, of sir George Fane, and lady Elizabeth, his wife, 1618. 
This monument was restored by lord Despeneer, in t764. 

On the eastern side is a broken and brassless tomb, probably that 
of Baron Carew and his lady; they both died in 1470. A pedestal 
and pyramid before it was erected to the memory of Nicholas 
Bagenall, the infant child of Nicholas Bagenall, of Anglesca, esq. 
and his wife Charlotte. 

Under the south window is the beautiful monument to the re¬ 
membrance of William de Dudley, bishop of Durham, who died 
1483. This is one of those which deserve a particular descrip¬ 
tion. The altar-piece is adorned with four qualrefoils enclosing 
shields, and between them five pointed arches; the buttresses at 
each end have alternate arches terminating in foliage; before them 
are pedestals, but no statues. Three other arches, with the same 
ornaments, form the canopy. The ribs spring from angels with 
shields, a range of ten lancet-shaped niches fill the spaces on the 
sides of the spirals; it is completed at the top by two friezes of 
grape vines and labels. The effigy cut in brass is removed. A 
decayed effigy, taken from an ancient tomb, of lady Catherine St. 
John, who died March 23, 1614, and is represented resting upon 
her elbow, is placed on it ; the feet broken off. It lies loose on 
the tomb. 

Over the tomb of the marchioness of Winchester is a'female, 
supported upon her left arm under an arch, as a memorial of lady 
Elizabeth Ross, who died April XI, 1591; it has no inscriptiem, 
and is very much decayed. At the west end is a large monument, 
inscribed: 

‘ Near this place lies interred Elizabeth Percy, duchess of Northumberland { in 
her own right Baroness Percy, Lucy.Poynings, Fitz Payne, Bryan, and Latimer, 
sole heiress of Algernon, duke of Somerset, and of the ancient earls of Northom • 
berland. She inherited all their great and noble qualities, with every amiable 
and benevolent virtue. By her marriage with Hugh, duke of Northumberland, she 
had issue Hugh Earl Percy, Lady F. Eliz. Percy, who died in 1761, and lord 
Algernon Percy. Having lived long an ornament of courts, an honour to her 
country, a pattern to tlie great, a protectress of the poor, ever distinguished for 
the most tender affection for her family and friends. She died December S, 
1776, aged .sixty, utiiversally beloved, revered, lamented. The duke of Noribiim- 
berland, inconsolable for the loss of the best of wives, hath erected this monument 
to her beloved memory.’ 

It was designed by R. Adams, and sculptured by N. Road, and 
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is composed of a basement of three pannels, on two of tfieai' pedes¬ 
tals, with thecumbent lion and unicorn, inverted torches, crescents, 
and festoons. On the pedestal statues of Faith and Hope, and a 
large arch behind, nearly at their feet; there is besides a sarco- 
phagus, with a bas-relief of the ducbess distributing alms, two boys 
weeping by an urn, and a pyramid for a back ground. Over the 
urn the family arms in a circle richly emblazoned. On the frieze 
above the arch, ‘ Espbrance en Dxku.’ 

At the west end of the screen is a tomb of freestone, with the 
effigy of Philippa, duchess of York. She died in 1474. The side 
of the tomb has five double quatrefoils, with shields; and it had 
formerly a very rich canopy, painted to represent a serene night, 
with gilt stars, and a painting of the Passion. No marks of the 
canopy remain. 

Her effigy is in a veil, wimple, gown, and mantle. Round the 
edge is the following inscription : the letters in italics are de¬ 
stroyed. 

^^Iiaifppa iTi'Ua a I'ohaires Hotiannts Wni Mohun d«- 
Dunster uxor Edwardi duds Eboracensis wJontUlT HJ’tti 

1433. 

On the eastern side of the door is an altar-tomb with Ionic pillars 
at the corners, and sepulchral emblems' lied by ribbands on the 
sides, to lady Cecil, lady of the bedchamber to queen Elizabeth, 
who died 1591. Only one of the pillars remain, and that is loose 
from the capital. The volutes are richly gilt. 

A very awkward sarcophagus, with a clumsy^argc scroll sus¬ 
pended to it, was erected near it, to the memory of lady Jane 
Clifford, who died in the year 1679. 

A pyramidal inonumeiit of white marble on a pedestal of black 
supports a vase which contains the heart of Anna Sophia, daughter 
of the count Bellomonte, who was ambassador from the court of 
France'to James I. She died in the year 1605. The tomb is on 
tile south side of the chapel. An ill-shaped altar-tomb stands in 
the midst of the pavement, on which lie the effigies of sir George 
Villiers, knight, and his lady. The brass effigy of sir Humphrey 
Stanley, who died 1505, lies on the jjavemeiit very little injured. 
Not far from it ‘ lyelh in hope of a blessed resurrection’ the body of 
J. Amy Blois, who died April 2d, 1733, aged 34.’ 

St. Edmond*g Chapel. 

St. Edmond was archbishop of Canterbury, and the anniversary 
held at his altar was on the leth day of November; the indulgence 
granted to those who attended it. at mass is not known. An ancient 
wooden screen divides it from the aisle; the ascent to it, ami to 
that of St. Nicholas, is by a single step, and another leading into 
the body of the chapel. 

Tomb of William dc Valence. 

The tomb of William dc Valence, carl of Pembroke, half-brother 
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to Jieaiy 111. who died at Bayonne, in Fra3<ice> on May IS, 1296^, 
stands oa the right side of the door. It is an altar-torab of stone, 
with four quatrefoils, and as many shields on the sides, and little 
pannels with leaves at the ends, a broken wooden sarcophagns, 
with his effigy of oak lies on it, the right foot broken off. This 
was once plated with gilt copper; the cushion is enamelled with 
little golden circles mi a blue ground ; in them a quatrefoil of light 
blue, and on them a* red cross. Between them are diminutive 
shields, gulea, three lions or. Visitors have rubbed the cushion, 
and in those places the colours, rich beyond description, are nearly 
perfect. His vest has small shields spread upon it, but they appear 
to be all broken off, except cme; the marks where they have been 
are still visible, and many of the nails left in. The sword hilt is 
enamelled with a blue ground and fanciful gold ornaments, with 
roses, &C. the colours of which are perfect. The shield is of ena¬ 
mel, and contains barry of ten ar. and as. an orle of martlets, ga. 
almost in the state when first made. A broken border of shields 
buried in dust remains on the side next the screen, with traces of 
enamelled lozenges of blue and white, and the lions may be disco¬ 
vered with great difficulty between the legs. Almost all the traces 
are stripped off from the sarcophagus, and the arches which once 
enclosed the statues are. nearly broken away. Thus his tomb, 
originally uncommonly splendid, is rendered even more wretched 
than many of its neighbours. Prayers offered up at the remains of 
Valence would have procured one hundred days indulgence soon 
after his interment; now the only indulgence his effigy receives is 
from the kindness of the dean’s respectable verger, who some time 
since carefully nailed down the corners of the broken copper. 

Monument of John of Eltham. 

The alabaster monument of John, earl of Cornwall, on the east¬ 
ern side of the door, is shamefully injured ; but what remains of the 
dec*orations and statues are beautifully spirited. The effigy is cross- 
legged. It had originally a canopy of three arches. Mid must then 
have ranked among the richest in Uie church. On his left arm is 
a neater tAiield charged with his arms, viz. three lions of England 
within a bordure of fleurs-de-lis. The effigy is less injured than 
almost any other in tliis chapel. The statues are some of them 
gone ; only two remain perfect on the north side: but on the east 
side three are perfect. At the west end are three statues; the 
middle has the head broken off. Two erf the shields remain in a 
perfect state. He was second son to Edward HI. and died at the 
age of nkweteen, in the year 1384, at St. John’s Town, now PeiUi, 
Scotland. 

Near it is a litlie altar-tomb of Pelworth marble, with diminutive 
effigies of William of Windsor and Blanche de la 'I'our, children of 
Edward III.; the latter died in 1340. The feet of William are 
sawn Bway.^ la the corner is a slab of stained marble, more curi- 
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ous from thal circums^ce than worthy notice from any elegance 
in the ornaments or richness in the colours. It is iascrii^d: 

' Ib this chapeJi lies inteir’d ail that was mortal of die most illustrious and most 
benevolent John Paul Howard, earl of Stafibrd, who, in 1738, mariied Elizabeth, 
daughter ofA. Ewens, of the county of Somerset, esq. by Elizabeth his wile, eldest 
daughter of John St. Aubyn, of Alfoxton, in the same connty,esq. His heart was as 
trulygreat and noble, aslus descent; faithfullto hisGod,a lover of hit country, a 
relation to relations, a detester of detraetioD, a friead to mankinc^ nnmraily gene* 
rous and compassionate, his liberality and charity lb the poor were without 
bounds. We therefore hope, that at the last day, his body will be received in 
glory into the eternal tabernacles; being snatch'd away suddenly by death, which 
he h^ long meditated and expected with constancy, he went to a better life the 
1st of April, 1762, having lived 61 years, nine months, and six days. The 
Countess Powager, in testimony of her great affection and respect to her Lord’s 
memory, has caused this monument to be placed here.’ 

It is nearly perfect, only soiled by age. The figures round the 
inscription are the ancient badges of honour belonging to tiie 
Stafford family, who descended by ten different marriages from the 
royal blood of England and France. ‘ Invented and stained by 
Robert Chambers.’ 

Anutber monument of a pyramidal form of white and grey mar¬ 
ble, surmounted by a mitre, to the memory of Nidiolas Monk, bishop 
of Hereford, brother to the duke of Albemarle. He died Decem¬ 
ber 2, ICGl, 

At the east end two of the ancient arches of the wall remain to¬ 
lerably perfect. The angles over them contain scrolls and branches 
of oak, and a figure holding a crown in each hand : the intercolum- 
niation over the altar of St. Edmond appears to have bad a painting 
on it, which has been covered by a dark wash: where that is 
broken red }>aint is visible. 

Above is a handsome mural monument, consisting of a large 
tablet of white marble between two Corinthian pillars supporting an 
arched pediment with the family arms, to the memory of Mary, 
countess of Stafford, who died in the year 1719, aged 7‘2*. Near it 
is a circular pedestal, on which is seated a statue*^ in Roman ar¬ 
mour, intended for Francis Holies, son to the carl of Clare. He 
died in 1622, aged 18. Adjoining is the tomb of Frances, duchess 
of Suffolk. The effigy of the duchess is represented as lying on a 
mat in her robes with a ducal coronet; the latter, with her^face, 
has been most wantonly mutilated. 

Here lielh the ladie Frances dvehess of Sovthfotke davghter to Charles Brao- 
don, duke of Sovthfotke, and Marie the French queue, first wife to Henrie dvke 
of Sovtbfolke, and after to Adrian Stock, esqvier. 

Lady Jane Seymour, 1560, aged 19, and lady Katherine Knoliys. 
1568, have mural monuments of the Corinthian order under the 
south-east window. The pleasing thought of representing lady 
Elizabeth Russel asleep in a chair, on a pedestal, pointing to 
a skull under her right foot, ‘ she is not dead, l^t sleeps,’ Dormit 
NON MORTUA XST, for a motto, has given rise to au idle fancy 
* This statue was executed by Niefaedas Stone for SOf. 
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propagated from one cicerone to another, that she ‘ died by the 
prick ^ a needle. ’ Her left hand is broken ofL At her ladyship's 
right hand, John lord Russel reclines in a posture as unnatural as 
his dress is badly executed, on a sarcophagus. Behind him is a 
Corintiiian arch. He died in 1584, as did the infant, Francis, whose 
effigy lies at his feet. 

The tomb of sir Bernard Brocas, chamberlain to queen Anne, 
Richard the Second’s first queen, who was beheaded in January, 
1400, is in a grand Gothic recess in the wall on the south side, the 
canopy of which is as nearly like that of William de Dudley, 
already described, as possible ; the effigy is in complete armour. 

On the ledge of the tomb is the following inscription;— 

(am IScrnartjSjsi Brocas .tm'leo quoitira’ 
Cantarc’ ^nne cut ^tc pptcict^r Bcuo 

amen. 

At the back of the recess is the following inscription ;— 

Here Heth buried Sir Dbrnard Brocas, third son of sir John Brocas, 
who had a considerable command of archers at the siege of Calais in 1349, and 
was a tinea! descendant from sir Bernard Brocas the younger, son of the earl of 
Foix, in France, who came into England witlr the Norman king AVilliam, and in 
requital of his services had a grant of land in Hampshire to tne then value of 
four hundred pounds per annum, which he chose near Basingstoke, and thereon 
built a roansipn-bonsc and called it Beau-repaire. This sir Bernard served in 
the French wars, and being afterwards sent against the Moors, overcame the king 
of Morocco in battle, and was allowed to bear lor his crest a Bloor’s hc-ad 
crowned with an old eastern crown: his elder brother air John Ireing slain in an 
engagement with the French, near Southampton; and his second son Oliver, who 
was captain stmeschal of Guienne and Aquitaine, and governor of Bordeaux, 
under king Edward 3rd, dying without issue, sir Bernard succeeded to the paternal 
inheritance both in England and France, and having married Mary, daughter 
and heiress of sir John de Roch, had a large estate with her, and the hereditary 
post of master of the buck-hounds, which was confirmed to him by king Edward 
the Third, and held by the family till sold in James the F irst’s reign. He was 
chamberlain to Anne, Richard the Second’s queen, and his son a kniglit of the 
same Obristiau name, was carver to his said majesty ; the son was one of the 
conspirators against king Henry the Fourth at Oxford, and was afterwards taken 
and executed at Cirencester, in Gloucestershire; and he himself having raised a 
considerable force on the same side advanced to Reading, in Berkshire, which 
place refusing him admittance, lie burnt a part of it, and made the rest his quar¬ 
ters, till on the retreat of the conspirators’ forces into Oxfordshire, air Bernard’s 
dispersing, he, with many of his adherents, became an easy prey to the townsmen 
of Reading, who executed several on the spot, but sent sir Bernard to London, 
where he was beheaded on Tower-hill in January, 1400. 

Before the last tomb is a small ailar-lomb of grey marble 
on which has been the brass figure of Humphrey Bourchier, who’ 
was killed at the battle of Barnet in 1470. The shields, helmet, 
and a few ornaments are all that remains. 

At the west end is a very superb marble tomb, with a sarco> 
phagus at the base, and five (one of the middle ones being away) 
Ionic pillars on a slab, on which lie the effigies of Edward Talbot, 
the eighth carl of Shrewsbury, and Jane his countess; over them is 
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Ill 

a grand arch of {the Corinthian order, adorned with roses in pan> 
iieJs.; and at the sides, two composite piJiars with an architrave, 
frieze, and coraice*, several of the roses gone. 

Within the arch are the effigies of the deceased earl and his 
lady habited in Uie costume of the times in which they lived. He 
died Feb. 8, 1617, aged 57. At the feet of the countess is a female 
child kneeling. 

Near the last is a handsome monuineiit to the memory of sir 
Richard Pecksall, knt. and his two wives, viz. Eleanor, daughter of 
Wiiliaui Poulett, marquis of Winchester, and Eleanor, daughter 
of J. Cotgrave, esq. It is of the Corinthian order, and contains 
small alabaster figures of the knight and his two ladies. 

The brass effigies of Eleanor de Bohuii, duchess of Gloucester, 
(v%ho died in 139«) is inlaid on a tomb, a little elevated from the 
pavement, and in good preservation. One of the shields at the feet 
IS gone. 

-j- gist Elmore Ue SSotiun tC 0 ne fiTle et un 
fteirs a tjonovatoie seignout icons’ l^umfrrjp He 
JSotiiin cHttnte He fiferefnrH, H’® 0 seie et He 
Hamjjion et eonestsHle H'tffiigietre, et femme a outsit 
mm et iioHle ^pimce ©liomas He ®jaoHe0tHefte,nl>a 
tees ejeeellent et tees puissartt seigtiour ©HtoarH 
^oPH’^ngleterii'puts le Coiiguest tiers et®ue He 
<&loueestre counte H’®sse^, et He ISuetimglSam^ et 
conestaHle H’Sngleiere ®ke morrust le tter> bur 
H tJ^nuHr. I'nn Hu grace i^^iTU ccclxxxxix. Dc qui 

alum dicu face Alcrcy. Amtm. 

On a tomb of the saim* descrip’ion a slab, with a rich brass, 
forms the monuinenl of Robert Waidby, arcbbisbop of Y«>rk, who 
died in 1397 ; he is clothed in the episcopal habit, which is exceed¬ 
ingly rich and fringed. Round the ledge this inscription :— 

%n'c fult ei^ptus tit huhHis lure HottusHe QI9!9alH=> 

eti U Hiet nunc est sub martaore strictas sacre. scr iptare Doctor 
fuit et geniture ingenuHsmedicuset plebis semper amicus ; presul 
Adurensis, post hcc archas Duhlinensis kinc Cicestrensis tandem 

primas (SHorensts tiRArto Ital Slunft mi'graHtt eur 
siH’ ^nnt il^iUem ter sepm € names quogue Hem' 
Hos precol orate q' stnt sCHt Hona Hrate eum sefs Htte 
reqm'eseat et ijte sine li'te. 

The words in italics are now gone; they are supplied from Dart 
and Weaver. 

At the feet of the above is an inscription with a mitre in brass, 
for Henry Feme, bishop of Chester, who died March 16, 1661, 
aged 59. Near it, on the left, a marble slab, to Thomas de Wood- 
stock, and Eleanor de Bohun. 
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A ia<»ttmeiit to the children of Henry III. is in the i^erooknn- 
ni^on, between the chapel of St. Edmond that of St. Bene* 
diet; it now serves as a writing-deeh to the person who attends at 
the gates of the south aisle; its top is covered with boards, and) on 
them are the paper, pens, and ink. This cover serves to hide the 
rich Mosaic work, which either doth, or more probably did adorn 
it: that on the front is reduced to the marks in the stucco of the 
sparkling materials that once adhered to it, now gone to an unit: it 
is broken as with the end of a stick. 

The back of the niche, over the table, has a red painted ground 
much decayed, on which are very imperfect traces of four children, 
whose draperies are a dirty yellow; the mouldings of the arch still 
show fragments of gildings and spots of red, as do the capitals of 
the pillars. Above this, are the remains of a painting evidently de¬ 
faced on purpose; what it has been cannot be discovered on the 
closest inspection; there are, besides, marks where a statue has 
stood, whidi Strype gives us reason to suppose was of stiver. 

By the side of Rivard tile Sod’s tomb below in the aisle is an 
ancient slab, which had formerly a brass figure and inscription, 
commemorating air John Golofre, who died in 1396. 

Near this is anotlier brassless figure, which had formerly an in- 
cription to the memory of< Ralph Selby, LL.D. a monk of West¬ 
minster; died 1420. 

Chapel of St, Senedtet. 

The chapel <d St, Benedid was, without doubt, dedicated to the 
abbot of that name, who was styled the Great, founder of tiie holy 
order of Benedictines, and whose anniversary was held on the 21sl 
of March ; and not to St. Benedict, abbot of Ware, who had an 
anniversary on the 12lh of January. 

This chapel has no door : a screen of monuments and their rail¬ 
ings enclose it from the south transept and the aisle. 

Mr. Malcolm gives the following account of his researches in this 
chapel:— 

' I first visited the east side, ir order to know whether any thing 
was left of the altar, where it was the custom to grant indulgences 
of two years and forty days to those who heard mass. I found an 
altar, hut it is to the toml* of Frances, (lounleeis of Uertilord, whose 
effigy lies precisely nhere the candlesticks and host formerly stood. 
The lady died May 14, li598, aged forty-four years ; and probably 
this tomb was erected within two years after, when the two steps 
to the altar were made to serve as basements to it. The platform 
is strewed with dust; but I scraped and wariied till 1 found that 
great part of the original glazed-tile pavement is still in being, but 
entirely deranged, and without a symptom of regularity in their 
disposition. The steps are of coarse marble, but were pr^ably 
oovered with carpeting in times of ceremony. On the south 
wall, near the altar, is a plain long stone bracket; what its use may 
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bam beeo 1 know not, but. it prolmbly aupported amall movedble 
statues ol the saint j or possibly bis scapula, which was amwg the 
Humefous mlics belonging to the church, might at times have lestcii 
on 

The oldest tomb in this chapel is that of 
Simon de Langkam. 

He was monk, prior, and afterwards ablxrt of this monastery, 
archbishop of Canterbury, and a cardinal. He died July 22,1372, 
at Avignon in France, and founded a chantry for the souls of his 
father and himself. 

This monument is of the altar form, and tike sides are adorned 
with quatrefoils and shields of arms; the effigy robed and mitred is 
exceedingly well sculptured, particularly the face and profile. It 
had a canopy, of which nothing remains. On the verge is the fol» 
lowing inscription in raised letters 

iacet ^fmon lie Hangtj’m ()tton)Him 

Ijfiasj locf, electns 

HonUott’ ep’t CanceUar, ^nsltr, ArctfCept* 

eantttat, pve»t)i'teireat‘UinaU0 et poatea tarUCnaus 
ep’t ^eneatrin. • • . • 

Another was crecte.’ to William Bill, dean of Westminster, 1661; 
and a third to dean Goodman, 1601; both these tombs are very 
black and decayed.* 

As the door leading to Palace-yard is open in all kinds of wea¬ 
ther, the damps confined in this corner, without lighter circulatitm 
of air, have corroded the walls and some of the tombs greatly ; the 
arches and the wall are otherwise uninjured on the south side. 

In the midst of the pavement is a great tomb, with recumbent 
effigies of the earl and countess of Middlesex in their robes of estate, 
with coronets on their heads. He died August 6, 1646, aged 70 ; 
the countess died June 25, 1647- 

Here is a pretty tablet to the memory of George Sprat, 1683. 

At the entrance of this chapel, near the monument of the earl of 
Middlesex, was interred the celebrated dramatist, Francis Beaumont, 
who died March 9, 1616. Here also is interred Isaac Casaubcm, 
who died July 8, 1604. In this chapel is a blue marble slab 
to Dr. Vincent, dean of this church, who died December the Sid, 
1816. 

St. Benedict’s chapel is the last on the south side of the church, 
and is entirely surrounded with iron rails, which prevent access to 
the monuments. 

This circumstance, though in some measure to be regretted, con¬ 
duces greatly to their preservation from the rude unhallowed touch 
of curiosity, which in many instances, totally defaces these lotered- 
ing relics of antiquity. 


VOL. ir. 


* Malcolm i. 147. 
I 
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King Seherfs Monument. 

Or the opposite side of the aisle is the tomb of Sebert, king of 
the East Saxons, and Ethelgeda, his queen. Over the lower part 
is a plain arch or recess ; the back contains two arched pannets, 
three quatrefoils, with roses in their centres, and two lozenges over 
tfaem. At the west end has been a painting, part of which is en¬ 
tirely destroyed; but the despoilers have left a bead of much g^ce 
and expression bending forward, probably St. Catherine kneeling 
before the Virgin and Christ, as there is at present (but the thick 
paint is chipping off, and that which yet remains is loose to the 
touch,) a representation of the wheel called after tliat saint on the 
opposite side of the tomb. The colours of the face of the saint are 
very clear and good, the hair a light chesnut, a cap on her head is 
Vermillion, and in perfect preservation ; the drapery is of white, and 
little more than outlines. On the roof of the arch some colour 
seems to have lieen blistered off by the heat of burning candles, or 
torches placed under it at funerals. The horizontal moulding of 
the top of the stone-work is continued beyond the recess to the 
pillars, and supports an oaken canopy of four compartments, having 
i^uatrefoils on their pointed summits, which fill the intercolumnia- 
tion. The back part of this, or south side, is divided by three but¬ 
tresses, into four compartments; the second from the left hand ocm- 
tains fragments in distemper of St. Edward the Confessor, so broken, 
tattered, and destroyed, that nothing but a ladder and perseverance 
can trace any thing of it; the three others are for ever lost. On 
the north side facing the altar, are other paintings, engraven roaivy 
years since by the Society of Antiquaries. These pictures are sup- 
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poaed to have been the work of Pietro CavaKni, an Italiaii artist of 
great merit. 

The height of the enclosuie is 13 feet, & inches, to the top of the 
finials ; and each compartment is about two feet seven inches wide, 
being separated from each other by small buttresses. They were 
originally adorned with a full-length figure in each, painted in oil 
colours on a ground of plaister, as ancient an example of the art as 
is to be found in the kingdom, being undoubtedly of the period of 
Henry III. or of Edward I. The small pillars, from which the 
arches of the several compartments take their spring, were white 
diapered with black in various patterns, while the capitals and 
bases were gilt; but have been all painted black in the recent alter¬ 
ation. 

The first compartment has been supposed to exhibit king Sebert. 

‘ It must be observed,’ says Mr. Moule,* * that this is merely pre¬ 
sumed to be the representation of Sebert, to whom historians agree 
in attributing the first foundation ®f a church at Westminster. 
There is certainly no objection to be urged as to the identity of the 
portrait, and it may reasonably be supposed that he would be ho¬ 
noured with the stall nearest the altar. 

This figure is the most perfect of the series, and merits particu¬ 
lar attention from the fine state of preservation in which it remains. 
A venerable personage is represented, bearing in his right hand a 
sceptre of ancient form, terminating in a pinnacled turret, with his 
left hand raised in a commanding manner; his head is crowned 
with a diadem ornamented with strawberry leaves painted on a gold 
ground; and his beard, of silvery whiteness, is long and curied, with 
mustachios ; his tunic is rose-coloured, wtirked on the Ixirders and 
bottom with white and red ; his hose are purple, and bis shoes of 
blue damask, buckle over the instep with a small gold buckle ; the 
ground upon which the figure is painted is a reddish brown, and he 
is represented standing on a lawn or carpet studded with flowers. 
See.; the white gloves on his hands are unadorned with embroidery, 
and his crown and sceptre, whatever may have been their original 
appearance, are now of a darkish brown colour. 

The next pannel or division of the screen exhibited only a small 
portion of a painting which was formerly concealed, the greater 
part of it having been purposely planed off, and it is now entirely 
obliterated, having been painted over a wainscot colour, at the late 
r^ftairs. 

The figure appeared to have been that of an ecclesiastic; and H 
may be suppos^ that the screen or enclosure contained figures of a 
king and bishop (or saint) in alternate succession. This series, it 
may without presumption be assumed, was continued round the 
whole choir. The sacerdotal robe was represented of pure white, 
edged with lace and rich fringe, the colours of which were green, 
white, and red ; the ends of the stole were seen, as well as the bot- 
* Antiquities in Westninster Abbey, folio. 

1 2 
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tom of the under garment, or alb, which reached down to the feet» 
ornamented with a diapered hem, in squares and lozenges, very cu¬ 
riously worked with a mosaic pattern, in which green, red, blue, 
and white, were alternately introduced. The lower part, and point 
of the cTozier was also seen ; the buskins were purple, but quite 
plain; at least no ornament could be discerned upon them. The 
ground of the picture had been a dark brown, and the figure was 
represented standing on a lawn, or carpel of green, with small 
sprigs. 

The third compartment is, without hesitation, considered to re¬ 
present Henry III. 

This portrait, upon comparison, is found greatly to resemble the 
features of the cumbent figure of the monarch upon his tomb in this 
cfaurdi. It is painted upon a dark brown ground, which is seraee 
of golden lions, passant guardant, in allusion to the charge, in tlie 
royal arms of the kings of England, of the house of Plantagenet, a 
very early instance of heraldic decoration. 

’ The figure of the king is well drawn, and the folds of the dra¬ 
pery are particularly easy and gentle, but very indistinct at the 
lower extremity; his countenance is mild and expressive ; the 
figure is in actirai, and evidently commanding attention to the* pass¬ 
ing scene. He is represented crowned, and in regal robes; the 
mantle of a murrey colour, is lined with while fur, aud guarded 
with broad lace, and is fastened on the right shoulder by a fibula 
of a lozenge form. His tunic, which is scarlet, is bound round the 
waist by a girdle of very rich workmanship, fastened with a gold 
buckle; his gloves also are ornamented on the back of the hand and 
the bottom of the little finger, with embroidery ; the monarch bears 
in his right hand a sceptre of ivory, terminating in a rich finial of 
gold. 

From the other pannel the figure is obliterated, the paint having 
been entirely scraped off the surface by a plane or some such in¬ 
strument. The pictures that have been suffered to remain are 
highly curious and interesting, as ancient examples of painting in 
oil applied to pictures. 

Not the least interesting part of this venerable abliey is the 

South TVansept. 

Generally termed * the Poet’s Corner.’ The first monument is to 
the memory of Mr. John Dryden. It is handsome, of the Ionic 
order, and beneath an arch is his bust. 

The inscriptions are as follow:— 

J. DRYDEN, 

NATOS 1688 : MOBTUOS MAIJ 1, 1700. 

On the base:— 

JOANNES SHEFPtSKD, DUX UUCKrNOHAlllBNnS POSUlT, 1780. 

On a pillar is a very neat table monument, to the memory of 
Mrs. Martha Birch, who, as appears by the inscription, was 
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daug^bfer of Samuel Viner, esq. Died May 15, 1703, in Ihe 30th 
year of her age. 

The monument of Abraham Cowley is very plain, but expressive: 
it consists of a pedestal supporting a vase. The inscription, in 
Latin, on the pedestal, is thus rendered into English : 

‘ Near this place lies Abraham Cowley, the Pindar,'Horace, and Virgil of Eng¬ 
land : and the delight, ornament, and the admiration of the age/ 

He died in the 49th year of his age, and was carried from Buck¬ 
ingham House with great and honourable pomp, being attended by 
illustrious characters of all degrees, and buried August 3, 1657. 
This monument was erected by his grace the duke of Buckingham. 
His grave is just before the monument. 

John Roberts, esq. This gentleman, as we gather from the in¬ 
scription, was the faithful secretary of the right hon. Henry Pelham, 
minister of state to king George H. This marble was ererted by 
his three surviving sisters, Susannah, Rebecca, and Dorothy, 1776. 
Neither his age, nor the lime of his death, is mentioned. Over the 
inscription is his profile, and at the top sits a weeping figure by the 
side of an urn. 

The monument of Geoffrey Chaucer, at the north end of a mag¬ 
nificent recess, formed by four obtuse foliated arches, is very well 
executed ; it is a plain altar, with three quatrefoils, and as many 
shields, but is now much defaced, and is often only very slightly 
glanced at. Geoffrey Chaucer is styled the father of English poets, 
and flourished in the fourteenth century. He was son of sir John 
Chaucer, a citizen of London, and employed by Edward HI. in ne- 
gocialions abroad, relating to trade. He was a great favourite at 
court, and married John of Gaunt’s wife’s sister. He was born in 
1326, and died October 25, 1400. 

On a corner pillar of St. Benet’s chapel hung a leaden plate with 
bis epitaph, composed by'Surignius, a poet of Milan; round the 
verge of the tomb were these verses :— 

ISloffftas Qttfs eram forsan le fama UticeftU; 

St fama neget muntii guta gforCa tiransCt 
iJflonumenta legf ♦. 

On the inside of his tomb were his arms per pale, orgr. and 
ffu. a bend countercharged, now gone, but painted over it, under 
the arch of the church wall. The inscription put up by Brigham 
runs thus: 

M. S. Qui fait Anglorum vatester maximus alim ; Galfridua Chaucer, conditur 
hoc tumulo, Annuin si quairas Domini si tempera mortis, Ecce notte subonnt qum 
tibi cunctae notant 25 Octobris 1400 Aerumnaruin reqnies mors. N. Brigham 
ho8f«:it mnsarum nomine sumptit 1556. 

Mr. John Phillips. This gentleman’s bust is represented as in 
an arbour, interwoven with laurel branches, entwining an apple-tree, 
on account of his poem on * Cyder,’ and this motto over: Jlonos 
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ef«tf Attic qucqme Pemo : aUuding to tbe high qaalHies ascribed to 
the tqjple m that excellent poem of his, called * Cyder.' Sir Siimm 
Harcourt, knt. with a generous friendriiip, encouraged and connte- 
tttiiced him amply when living, and extended his regard for him, 
even after his death, by causing this monument to be emi^ed to his 
memory. The inscription invokes the shade of Chaucer to permit 
the name of Phillips to be placed near him, and numerous bards 
around. 

Barton Booth, esq. This is a neat, elegant, and well-executed 
monument, consisting of a sarcophagus, bust, and infants, holding a 
crown and a scroll, on which is inscribed his descent; his admis¬ 
sion into Westminster school, under Dr. Busby; and his qualifica¬ 
tions as an actor. He died in 1733, in the 54th year of his age; 
and this monument was erected by his surviving widow, in 1772. 
On the base the dramatic insignia lie neglected and broken. 

Next to this is the last memorial on this eastern wall: it is 
Michael Drayton’s monument; but it does not appear by whom it 
was erected. The inscription and epitaph were formerly in letters 
of gold, but now nearly obliterated, and are here preserved : 

Michael Drayton, esq. a memorable poet of hit age, exchanged hit laurel for 
a crown of glory, anno 1631. , 

Do pious marble ! let thy readers know 
What they, and what their children owe 
To Drayton’s name, whose sacred dust. 

We recommend unto thy trust: 

Protect bis mem’ry and preserve his story ; 

Remain a lasting monument of his glory ; 

And when thy ruins shall disclaim 
To be the treasurer of his name : 

His name, that cannot fade, shall be 
An everlasting monument to thee. 

The monument to the memory of Ben Jonson, is of fine marble, 
very neatly cut and oruamented with his bust, and emblematical 
figures ; by some supposed to allude to the malice of his contempo¬ 
raries. His epitaph is quaint: 

O Rare Rbn Jonson 

and was engraved by direction of sir William Davenant, who ha|i (m 
his tomb-stone, in the pavement on the west side of the cross, 
* O rare sir William Davenant.’ He died August 16, 1037, aged 
63. 

The tablet and bust have a festoon of masks. His epitaph is re¬ 
peated on a stone in the north aisle, where, it is said, he was buried 
in an erect posture, because tbe stone is about eighteen inches 
square, and for no oAer reason. 

Samuel Butler. It appears by the inscription on this tomb, that 
it was erected by John Barber, esq. lord mayor of London, that he 
who was destitute of all things when alive, might not want a monu¬ 
ment when dead. He was author of Hudibras, a man of consum¬ 
mate learning, pleasantry, and wit, and peculiarly happy in his 
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viitinga. He lived to a good old age, aad wt» buried at the ex- 
penae of a private friend, in the church-yard of St. Paul, Covent* 
garden. He was born at Sternsham, in Worcestershire, in. 1612^ 
and died ia Ltmdoa in 1600. This monument consists of a Imae, 
a pyramid, pedestal, and bust. 

Beneath Mr. Butler's, there was a rough decayed tomb of Pur- 
beck stone, to the memory of Mr. Edmund Spencer, one of the best 
English poets, which being much dilapidated; a subscription was 
set on foot by the liberality of Mr. Mason, in 1770, to restore it. 
The subscription succeeded, and the monument was restored as 
nearly as possible, but in statuary marble. On his monument is 
the following inscription: 

‘ Here lies, (expecting the second coming of our Saviour Christ Jesus,) the 
body of Edmund Spencer, the prince of poets in his time, whose divine spirit 
needs no other witness than the works which he left behind him. He was born 
in London in 1558, and died in 1598.’ 

John Milton, author of Paradise Lost. He was born at London 
in 1604, and died at Bunhill in 1674, It is by Rysbrack, and con¬ 
sists of a tablet surmounted by a bust of the poet. 

‘ In the year of our Lord Christ 1787, this bust of the author of Paradise Lost 
was placed here by William Benson, esq. one of Uie two auditors of the imprests 
to his Majesty king George the Second, formerly surveyor-general of the Works to 
his Majesty king George the First.’ 

Undemeatli is an elegantly executed monument to the memory of 
Mr. Gray. This monument seems expressive of the compliment 
contaiuctl in the epitaph, where the lyric muse, in alto relievo, is 
holding a medallion of the poet, and at the same time potntuig]up to 
the bust of Milton. 

* No more the Grecian muse unrivaU'd reigns; 

To Britain let the nations homage pa^: 

She felt a Homer’s fire in Milton’s strains, 

A Pindar’s rapture in the lyre of Gray. 

Died July 80, 1771, aged 54.’ 

A neat piece of sculpture has the following inscription, by bishop 
Hurd : ‘ Optimo viro Guiicimo Mason, A- M. Poetae sigius |alius, 
culto, casto, pro sacrum. Ob. April 7, 1797, act. 72.' A medal¬ 
lion of the deceased is held up by a figure of Poetry bemoaning her 
loss. 

Above is the marble monument of Thomas Shadwell, ornamented 
with a fine mantling urn and bust, and crowned with a chaplet of 
bays. It was erected by Dr. John Shadwell, to the memory of his 
deceased father. He was descended from an ancient family in 
Staffordshire; was poet-laureat and historiographer in Oie reign of 
William and Mary, and died November 20,1692, in the 65lh year 
of his age, at Chelsea, by taking opium, to which he had been long 
accustomed, and was there buried. 

The stately monument of Matthew Prior next attracts attention. 
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It !•«; bo!(t ,^d. p«dinieatr over a-sareo^phiitf'iM. On otie a^e Hur 
pedestal stands tne figure of Thalia, with a flute in lier hand ; and 
on the other History, with her book shut; l>oth miserable produc-’ 
tions : between, the bust of the deceased, up<H] a raised altar of fine 
marble; on the outer side of which is a Latin inscription, importing, 
that while be was busied in writing the history of his own times. 
Death interposed, and broke the thread of his discourse and of his 
life, September 18,1721, in the 57th year of his age. Over the 
bust is a 'pediment, on the ascending sides of which are two boys, 
one with an hour-glass in his hand, run out, the other holding a 
torch reversed ; on the apex of the pediment is an urn ; and on the 
base of the monument a long inscription, reciting the principal em¬ 
ployments in which be had been engaged, all of which he executed 
with uncommon address and ability ; and had rctire<t from public 
business, when a violent cholic, occasioned by a cold, carried him 
off. 

The next is a neat bust and tablet to the memory of Charles de 
St. Denis, lord of St. Evreniond. This gentleman was of a noble 
family in Normandy, and was employed by the army in France, but 
retiring to Holland, he was invited by king Charles II. into England, 
where he lived in the greatest intimacy with the king and principal 
nobility, more particularly with the duchess of Mazarine. He lived 
to the age of 90, and was carried off at last by a violent fit of the 
strangiiary, September 9, 1703. 

Nearly adjoining is a neat tablet, with a profile bust, to the me¬ 
mory of Granville Sharp, who died July C, 1013, aged 70. 

Immediately contiguous is a large, but neat marble tablet, to the 
memory of Christopher Anstey, esq. a very elegant poet. He died 
in the year 1805, at the advanced age of 81. 

On the left is a tablet to the memory of Mrs. Pritchard, inscribed 
as follows 

* To the memory of Mrs. Pritchard. This tablet is here placed by a voluntary 
subsoription of those who admired and esteemed her. She retired from the stage, 
of which she had long been the ornament, in the month of April, 1768, and diet} 
at Bath in the month o( August following, in the 67th year of her age. 

Her comic vein had every charm to please, 

’Twas Nature’s dictates breath’d with Nature’s ease. 

E’en when her pow’rs sustain’d the tragic load. 

Full, clear, and just, the harmonious accents flow’d; 

And the big passions of her feeling heart 
Bunt freely forth, and sham’d the mimic art. 

Oft on the scene, with colours not her own. 

She painted Vice, and taught as what to shun. 

One virtuous track her real life pursu’d. 

That nobler part was uniformly good; 

Each duty there, to such perfection wrought. 

That, if the precept fail’d, th’ example taught. 

W. Whitbiisad, P. L.’ 

William Shakesjware. The design and workmanship of thi» 
monumeot are peculiarly elegant. The figure of Shakespeare, 
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hiv attitndfp, Ms dress* aha{>e, genteel air, and 'fine composure, so 
fo^ibly expressed by the sculptor, create universal adiniratioD. 
'rte following lines appear upon a scroll:— 

' The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeoni palaoea, 

The tolemn temples, the great glofcpe itself, 

Yea, all which it inherits, shall dissolve. 

And, like the baseless fabric of a vision. 

Leave not a wreck behind.’ 

A tablet behind the monument is inscribed ■ 

' Gulielmo Shakspcare, anno post mortem CXXIV. amor publicus porait.’ 

This monument was designed and executed by Kent and Schee- 
makers. 

Next is a monument erected to the memory of James Thomson, 
author of the * Seasons,’ and other poetical works. The figure of 
Mr. Thomson leans its left arm upon a pedestal, holding a Imok in 
one hand, and the cap of liberty in the other. Upon the pedestal, 
in basso-relievo, are the Seasons; to which a boy points, offering 
him a laurel crown, as the reward of his genius. At the feet of the 
figure is the tragic mask, and the ancient harp. The whole is'sup¬ 
ported by a projecting pedestal; and in a pannel is the following 
inscription 

James Thomsoa, mtatis 48, obit 27 August, 1748. 

Tutored by thee, sweet poetry, exalts her voice to ages, and informs the page 
with music, image, sentiment, and thought, never to die! 

This monument was erected 1762, 

Nicholas Rowe, esq. A very well executed monument to the 
memory of this gentleman and his only daughter. On the pedestal, 
which stands^on an altar, is a most beautiful bust; near it is the 
figure of a lady in the deepest sorrow; and between both, on a 
pyramid behind, is a medallion, with the head of a young lady in 
relievo. 

On the front of the altar is the following epitaph 

To the memory of Nicholas Rpwe, esq. who died in 1718, aged 45: and of 
Charlotte, his only daughter, the wife of Henry Fane, esq. who, inheriting her 
father’s spirit, and amiable in her own innocence and beauty, died in the 22nd 
year of her age, 1789. 

Thy relicks, Rowe, to this sad shrine we trust. 

And near thy Shalcspcare place thy honour’d bust. 

Oh ! next him skill’d to draw the tender tear. 

For never heart felt passion more sincere; 

To nobler sentiment to fire the brave. 

For never Briton more disdain'd a slave; 

Peace to thy gentle shade! and endless test. 

Blest in thy genius, in thy love too blest; 

And blest that timely from our scene remov’d, 

Tfay soul enjoys that liberty it lov’d. 

To these so mourn’d in death, so lov ’d in life. 

The childless parent and the widow’d wife. 

With tears inscribe this monomeotal stone. 

That holds (heir ashes, and expects her own. 

Mr. Rowe wan poet laureat, and author of several fine tragedies. 
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Oh the left hand of the door is a ihonament to the memoi^ 
of Qvy; consisting <>f a pyramid, medaUion, and boy, on a pe* 
destai. 


" Life i» B jest, and all things show it, 

1 thought so once, but now I know it. 

Of manners gentle, of affections mild. 

In wit a man, simplicity a child. 

With native humour temp’ring virtuous rage. 

Form’d to delight at once and lash the age. 

Above temptation in a low estate, ' 

,And uncorrupted ev’n among the great. 

A safe companion, and an easy friend. 

Unblam’d thro’ life, lamented in thy end. 

These are ihy honours! not that here thy bust 
Is mix’d with heroes, or with kines thy dust; 

But that the worthy and the good shall say. 

Striking their pensive bosoms, here lies Gay.—A. Pope. 

Here lye the ashes of Mr. John Gay, the warmest friend, the gentlest com* 
pamon, the most benevolent man, who maintained independency in low circum¬ 
stances of fortune; integrity, in the midst of a corrupt age; and that equal sere¬ 
nity of mind, which conscious goodness alone can give; through the whole 
course of bis life a favourite of the muses, be was led by them to every elegant 
art, refined in taste, and fraught with graces all his own. In various kinds of 
poetry superior to many, inferior to none. His works continue to inspire what 
his example taught, contempt of folly, however adorned; detestation of vice, 
however dignified; reverence for virtue, however disgraced. Charles and 
Catharine, duke and duchess of Queensbory, who loved this excellent person 
living, and regret him dead, have caused this monument to be erected to bis 
memory. 


Nearly under the clock is the monument^of Oliver Goldsmith, on 
which is represented the doctor, in profile. Underneath is the fol¬ 
lowing inscription:— 

Olivarii Goldsmith, poetm, physici, historici, qui nullum fere scribeadi genua 
non tetigit, nullum, quod tetigit non ornavit: sive risus essent movendi, sive 
lacrimm, affectuum potens, at Icnis dominator: ingenio sublimis, vividus, versa- 
tilis, oratione grandis, nitidus, venustus: hoc monumento memoriam coluit aoda- 
lium amor, amicorum fldes, lectorum veneratio. Natus in Hibernia Forneim 
Lxsngrordiensis, in loco cui nomen Pallas, Nov. 29, 1781; Eblanm literis instt- 
totus; obiit Londini, Apr. 4, 1774. 


John duke of Argyll and Greenwich. This lofty and highly- 
finished moDunient is enclosed with rails, and decorated with figures 
as large as life. An epitaph, said to he written by Paul White- 
head, esq. is on the pyramid :— 

In memory of an honest man, a constant friend, John, the great duke of Ar¬ 
gyll and Greenwich. A general *and orator, exceeded by none in the age he 
lived. Sir Henry Fermer, baronet, by his last will left the sum of SOOf. towards 
erecting this monument, and recommended ttie inscription. Born Oct. the 10th, 
1690: died Oct. the 4th, 1743. 

Briton behold 1 if patriot worth be dear, 

A shrine that claims thy tributary tear. 

Silent that tongue admiring senates heard. 

Nerveless tiiat arm, opposing legions fear’d. 

Nor less, O Campbell! thine Uic pow’rs to please. 

And give to grandeur all the grace of ease. 
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Loagf from thy life let hitidted heroes trace. 

Arts, which eonoMe stUi the noblest race. 

Others may owe their future fame to me, 

1 borrow immortality from thee. * 

A table is affixed to the wall, inscriited 

To the memory of Mary Hope, who died at BrocUiall, in the county of 
Northampton, on the 25th of June, 1767, aged 25 j and whose remains (unno* 
ticed) lie in the neiehbouring church at Norton. This stone, an unavailing 
tribute of affliction, is by her husband erected and inscribed. She was the only 
daughter of Eliab Breton, of Forty-hall, Middlesex, ei^. and was married to John 
Hope, of London, merchant, to whom she left three infant sons, Charles, John, 
and William. 

Tho' low in earth, her beauteous form decay’d. 

My faithful wife, my lov’d Maria’s laid: 

In sad remembrance the afflicted raise 
No pompons tomb, inscrib’d with venal praise. 

To statesmen, warriors, and to kings, belong 
The trophied sculpture, and the poet’s song. 

And these the proud expiring often claim. 

Their wealth bequeathing to record tlieir name. 

But bumble Virtue, stealing to the dust. 

Heeds not our lays or monumental bust. 

To name her virtues ill befits my grief. 

What was my bliss, can now give no relief I 
A husband mourns t the rest let friendship tell: 

Fame! spread her worth: a husband knew it welL 

Immediately underneath is a medallion and inscription to lite me¬ 
mory of the right hon. James Stuart Mackenzie, lord privy seal of 
Scotland, a man whose virtues did honour to humanity. Died 6th 
of April, IBOO, in the 82d year of his age. 

A beautiful monument next strikes the eye, sacred to the memory 
of general sir Archibald Cam)>be11, knight of the Bath, M. P. colonel 
of the 74th regiment of foot, &c. He departed this life March 31, 
1791, aged 52, 

Several appropriate devices ornament the monument with the 
profile bust of the deceased ui a medallion. 

Below is an elegant monument of particularly rich marble, in¬ 
scribed :— 

To the memory of sir Thomas Atkyns, one of the barons of the exchequer, in 
the migu of king Charles the First and Second. He was a person of such in- 
tegrity, that he resisted the many advantages and honours offered him by the 
chiefs of the grand rebellion. He departed this life in 1669, aged 62 years. 

Of sir Robert Atkyns, his eldest son, created knight of the Bath at the coro. 
nation of king Charles the Second; afterwards lord chief baron of the exchequer 
under king William; and speaker of the boose of lords in several parliaments. 
Which places he filled with distinguished abilities and dignity, as bis learned 
writings abundantly prove. He di^ 1709, aged 88 j^ears. 

Of sir Edward Aticyns, his youngest son, lord chief baron of the exchequer, 
which office he di«:harged with great henour and integrity j but retired, upon 
the Revolution, from public business to his seat in Norfolk, where he was revered 
for his piety to God, and homaniiy to men. He employed himself in reconciling 
differences among his neighbours, in which he obtained so great a character, 
that lew would refuse the most difficult cause to his decision, and (he most liti¬ 
gious would not appeal from it. He died 1698, aged 68 years. 
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And of i4r Robert Atfcyiu, eldest son of eir Robert aborementioned, a gentle, 
mao yened in polite literature and in the annquities of this coontry, of which 
bit History of Gloucestershire is a proof. He died in 1711, aged 65 years. 

Jn memory of his ancestors who hare so honourably presided in the courts of 
justice in Wettminster-hall. Edward Atkyns, esq. late of Ketteringham, in Nor* 
folk, second son of the last named sir Edward, caused this monument to be 
erected. He died Jan. 20, 1750, aged 79 years. 

Joseph Addison, esq. This monnment, which reflects great 
credit on the artist, was erected in 1809. A fine statue of the 
deceased is seen standing on a circular basement, about which are 
small figures of the nine muses. He was born in the j'ear 1672 : 
died in the 48th ;year of his age, the honour and delight of the 
British nation. 

The last monument which that eminent statuary, Roubiliac, lived 
to finish, is erected to the memory of George Frederick Handel. 
The figure is very elegant, and bears a strong likeness to the ori¬ 
ginal. Beneath is this inscription :— 

George Frederick Handel, esq. boru Feb. 23, 1684. Died April 14, 1759. 

Above, on a plain tablet, is inscribed: 

Within these sacred walls the memory of Handel was celebrated, under the 
patronage and in the presence of his most gracious majesty George the Third, 
on the 26ih and 27th of May, and on the Srd and 5(h of June, 1784. 

The music performed on this solemnity was selected from bis own works, un¬ 
der the direction of Brownlow curl of Exeter, John earl of Sandwich, Henry earl 
of Uxbridge, sir Watkin Wittiam Wynne, baronet, and sir Richard Jebb, bart. 
The band, consisting of hve hundred atid twenty-hve vocal and instrumental per¬ 
formers, was conducted by Joah Bute, esq. 

Near this is a neat pedestal with twu busts to the memory of the 
dowager baroii$^s Lech more, eldest daughter of Charles Howard, 
third earl orCarlisle, and widow of Nicholas, lord Lechmore, after¬ 
wards married to sir Thomas Robinson, of llookby Park, in the 
county of York, hart, who ordered this monument to be erected, 
with particular directions that his own bust should be placed by 
her’s. She was born October 28, 1728, and died April 10, 1772, 
age 44. Sir Thomas died March 3, 1777, aged 76. 

William Outrain, D. D. An accomplished divine, and a nervous 
and accurate writer. Died August 22, 1678, aged 54. 

Over Dr. Outram’s is a monument with a profile medallion erected 
to the memory of that eminent divine and philosopher. Dr. Stephen 
Hales. Died 4th January, 1761, in the 84th year of his age. 

The monument of Isaac Barrow has a remarkably fine bust on 
the top of it. His works have been extravagantly called the foun¬ 
dation of all the divinity that has been written since bis time. 
Died Mjw 4, 1677, aged 47. 

Over Barrow’s is a neat monument for Dr. Wetenhall, an emi¬ 
nent physician, son of bishop Wetenhall. Died August 29, 1733. . 

Adjoining is an elegant monument to the memory of sir John 
Pringle, bart. Born in Scotland, April, 1707. Died in London, 
January, 1782. 

Next is a monument of beautiful marble, to the memory of sir 
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Rob(»i Taylor, knt. Died on the 26th of September, 1788, aged 
70 years. An uro surmounts a tablet, on which is the following 
inscription:— 

Sacred to the memory of sir Robert Taylor, knt. whose works entitle him to a 
distinguished rank in the first class of British architects. He was eminently 
useful to the public as an active and idipartial magistrate. He rendered him. 
self deservedly dear to his family and friends, by the uniform exercise of every 
social and domestic virtue. 

Thomas Triplett. This great divine was born near Oxford, and 
educated at Christ Church, where he was esteemed a wit, a good 
Grecian, and a poet. He died at a good old age, July 18, 1670, 
much beloved and lamented. 

Adjoining is a table monument of white marble, erected to the 
memory of sir Richard Coxe. He died a bachelor in the 6dth year 
of his age, December 13, 1623. 

Beneath is a neat marble tablet to the memory of James Wyatt, 
esq, surveyor to this church, and surveyor-general of his majesty's 
board of works. He died Sept, 4, 1813. 

Isaac Casanbon, This monument was erected by the learned 
Dr. Moreton, bishop of Durham, to his memory. He was a pro¬ 
found scholar. Died 1614, aged 55. 

John Ernest Grabe. Over Casaubqn’s is a curious figure, as 
large as life, representing this great man sitting upon a marble tomb, 
contemplating Ihe sorrows of death and lhc"grave. He was a great 
Oriental scholar. Died Nov. 3, 1711, aged 46, and was buried at 
Pancras, near London, This monument was erected by Robert 
Harley, carl of^Oxford and Mortimer. 

Over the last is a monument rej)resenting Garrick in an ancient 
habit, pushing aside a veil which hung before a medallion ®f Shak- 
speare, on the top of a pyramid. Lower down are the tragic and 
comic muses. The figiin^sare all graceful in their motion, but rather 
disproportioned ; the-thought deserves praise. It is by Webber :— 

To the memory of David Garrick, who died in llie year 1779, at the age 
of 68. 

To paint fair nature by divine command, 

Her magic pencil in his glowing hand, 

A Shakspeare rose: then to expand his fame 
Wide o’er this breathing world, a Garrick came. 

Though sunk in death the forms the poet drew. 

The actor’s genius bade them breathe anew. 

Though like the bard himself in night they lay, 

ImmQrtal Garrick call’d them back to day : 

And till eternity with power sublime 
Shall mark the mortal hour of hoary time, 

Shakspeare and Garrick like tvrin stars shall shine. 

And earth irradiate with a beam divine. S. T. Paatt. 

This monnment, the tribute of a friend, was erected in 1797. 

Near the above is a monument to the memory of that great re¬ 
corder of our antiquities, William Camden, who is represented in a 
iiaif-leagth within a pointed niche, in strict costume, with his left 
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hand rarthif cm a book, and in bis right his gloves, on the body ^ of 
whiih .b an itiscri| 9 tioti, to Latin, settMg forth his indefatigable in* 
dustry in illustrating the Britbh antiquities, and his camdour, sin¬ 
cerity, and pleasant humour in private life. Born May 2, 16&1; 
and, in August, 1622, he fell from bis chair, at his house ui Chis- 
selhurst, Kent, and never recovered, but lingered till November 9, 
1623, and then died, aged 74. 

In Poet’s Corner there are many names to be met with on the 
pavement, too considerable to be passed over in silence. Among 
these are to be found Thomas Parr, of the county of Salop, bom in 
1483. He lived in the reign of ten princes. Died, aged 152 years, 
and was buried in this place November 15,1635. He did [tenance 
for bastardy at the age of 130. 

Not far from Parr, distinguished by a small white stone, thus 
inscribed;— 

' O Rare Sir William Davenant!’ 

lie the remains of that once celebrated poet, who, upon the death 
of Ben Jonson, succeeded him as puet-Iaureat to Charles I. He was 
a vintner’s son at Oxford, whose wife being a woman of admirable 
wit, drew the politest men of the' age to the house, among whom 
Shakspeare is said to have been a frequent visitor. Died 1668, 
aged 63. 

Near him lies sir Robert Murray, a great mathematician. He was 
one of the founders of the Royal Society, of which he was the first 
president. He died suddenly, July 4, 1673, in the garden at White¬ 
hall, and was buried at the king’s expense. 

Under the pavement, near Dryden’s tomb, lie the remains of 
Francis Beaumont, the dramatic writer, who died in London in 1515, 
and was buried here, March 9, without tomb or inscription. 

About the middle of the transept are two laige slabs, inscribed to 
the memory of sir R. Chambers, and William Adams, both eminent 
architects. Another is inscribed to Dr. Johnson, adjoining whose 
tomb Garrick was buried without an inscription. 

A few feet east of Camden’s monument is interred the remains of 
William Gifford, esq. editor of the Quarterly Review. He died 
Dec. 31, 1826, aged 71. 

Abbot Curtlington, who died 1333, had a figure on brass on a 
stone near Mr. ^mden’s monument; this has been removed. 

Affixed to the pillars u) Utis place are two table monuments, one 
to the memory of Dr. Samuel !Ekrton, and the other to Dr. Anthony 
Horneck. 

Before we finally quit Poet’s Corner, we must not omit to take 
acme noUce of the present vestry, called the 

Chapel of St. Blase.* 

* The site of the old chapel of jSt know not; neither do I think him cor- 
Blase is ooenpied by the tomb of rect in tlios correcting; his first state- 
Bhakespeare, drc. in poet’s corner, says meat, which is, that this' vestry is in 
Mr. Malcolm, bnt on what suthority I tact 6w Mte of that chapel.—ifraplsy. 
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It is ciit«»ed by a stroog wooden gate immediately under the great 
south window* and is a dark* damp* and gloinny chamber, in great 
part fUled by large wooden presses used to hold the surjdioes the 
choristers* &c. 

St* Blase was a bishop and marl^r, and had his aanirersary on 
the third of February. The indulgence granted at his altar, aiarics 
of which are still visible, was for two years and twenty days. 

At the east end of the chapel is a strong plaui pointed arch, about 
two feet in depth, painted in alternate red and white zigzags. The 
ground of the back part is a dark olive, on which is a painted niche 
of deep red, formed by two ill-shaped pillars supporting a light 
blue angular canopy, edged with yellow, as are Uie pinnacles. On 
the capital of a pillar stands a female saint, coroneted, whose under 
vestment is blue* and the outer purple. Her right hand, holding a 
book, crosses her breast, with the fore-finger pointed to a square* 
crossed by five bars held in her left by a ring on a line with the 
book. 1 cannot decide who this figure is intended to represent i 
nor can I suppose it designed for the blessed Virgin. Tboiigii 
there are many faults in ’the drawing and in the proportions, there 
is still an air of graceful dignity throughout the figure, improved by 
the correct folds of the drapery. It is much injured by the dark¬ 
ness and dani)>ness of the situation. • An oblong compartment 
crosses the arch at her feet, formed into-four lozenges of yellow 
within squares; in the centre is the painting of the crucifixitm, with 
the Virgin and Mary Magdalen on the sides. The figure of the 
Saviour is a true representation of a lifeless body, and the Ibien 
round it is formed into very correct folds. The figure on the right 
hand is far superior to that on the left: her under garment is green, 
and the outer purple; the colours of the vestments on that of the 
other Mary are 'the same. The artist seems to have failed most in 
the hair of the heads. On the left side of the arch, a little higher 
than the altar, is a praying Benedictine monk, from whose mouth 
issues an address to the saint, in Saxon characters, now nearly 
iilegiUe. Two steps of coarse stone to the altar remain ; the lower 
projects into a semicircle. The pavement is of small red tiles. In 
the south wall, near the altar, is a deep recess, and over it two 
large windows, now dark. They have each one mullion and a 
qiiatcefoil in the arch. A vast pier, carried into a strong arch, 
crosses the roof; and from hence westward it is higher than the 
rest. The ribs spring from capitals on beads of rude workmanship 
and ghastly effect, but are extremely firm and strong. A fence of 
deal boards defaces the west end of the chapel. Over it* high in 
the wall, is an iron-grated window, which opens into a space (rf 
considerable width; and in the wall of that is a smaller glazed 
window. 

The chapel is destitute of any other light than what streams 
through it. There are recesses in the north wall, one like that over 
the altar, and another flatter* with piBars mid mouldings. An 
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anci«iit o^en pulpit,*^ with a diminuiite sdtindtng-baiird, Btand* 
on the south side ; the only lurtiitufe of the place besides are the 
phdh jwesses, already mentioned. Abbot Littltitgton, who died 
* 1366, was buried near the door of the porch, and agaii^ the altar 
of this chapel, his brass statue and inscription have l^en long ^ce 
nemoved. 

Proceeding from what is strictly called Poet’s corner to the south 
aisle, the monument of Sophia Fairhoim first strikes the eye. It 
is a sarcophagus, over which is a wreath of flowers, surmounted by 
the family arms. We are informed, by the inscription, that she 
died December 13, 1716, aged 49. 

A small oval tablet is affixed to the wall, to the memory of Ann 
Wemyss, daughter of Dr. Lodowick Wemyss, some lime prelj^dary 
of the cathedral; and of Mrs. Jane Bargrave, his wife, who de¬ 
parted this life December 19,1698, in her 67th year. 

Under is a neat tablet to the memory of William Dalrymple, 
midshipman, eldest son of sir John Dalrymple, bart. one of the ba¬ 
rons of the exchequer in Scotland, and of'EHzabeth Hamilton Mack- 
gill, nepresentative of the viscounts of Oxford ; who, though heir of 
ample estates, preferred the toilsome and perilous profession of a 
seaman to the indulgences necessarily attendant on opulence. At 
the age of eighteen he was killed off the coast of Virginia, in an 
engagement, in which captain Salter, in the Santa Margaretta, took 
the Amazone, a French ship, of superior force, almost in sight of 
the enemy’s fleet; receiving in the public dispatches of his skilful 
and generous commander, every honorable testimony of his exem¬ 
plary virtue and brave conduct. Obit 29th July, 1782. 

Over the last-mentioned three monuments are tablets, in qnatre- 
foU, to the memory of rear-admiral Jolin Harrison. Died October 
5, 1791. 

Sir John Buriand, knt. L.L.D. This is a neat pyramidal monu¬ 
ment to his memory, on which is a raedatUon, ornantented by the 
scales of justice, and a cadiiceus, expressive of justice and wisdom, 
surmounted by the family arms. He died suddenly, February 29, 
1776, aged 51 years. 

Sir Cloudesly Shovell, knt. ITiis monument is of the composite 
order. Sir C. is represented as reclining on a cushion, under a 
canopy of state, surmounted by his crest; an angel on the top of 
each pillar bears heraldic emblems of the family. Behind the pil¬ 
lars, between pilasters, are sea-weeds, &c. fn the base is finely 
re|>resented a storm, and the ship striking bn a rock. He was 
shipwrecked on- the 'rocks of Scilly, on his voyage from Toulon, 
*22^ of October, 1707, at night, in the 67th year of his age. 

Next is a very neatly executed monument to the memory of Wil¬ 
liam Wragg, esq. consisting of a tablet of white marble, crowned 
with a fascia, sopportiiig the figure of Memoiy in a musing attitude, 
over an urn, enriched by marme ornaments; in the oeiftie is a 
*‘This is the oM pal{^ from the choir. 
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repreientatioB of the fatal acokfent that happeoed, whea. h«* wiUi 
raany more, was drowned September 3, His son, who ac¬ 

companied him, was miraculously saved on a package, supporUsl 
by a black slave, till he was cast on shore on the coast of Hol» 
laud. 

Adjoining is a monument to the memory of Thomas Knipe, S» 
T. P. erected by Alice, his secraid wife. He was employed fifty 
years in Westminster school, sixteen, whereof as head master. 
He was also_a prebendary of this cathedral. Died August 8, 1711, 
aged 73. 

Underneath is the grave of his affectionate scholar, William 
King, LL.D: without any inscription. To which has been added 
an inscription |p the memory of two brothers, who both died in the 
service of theii- country ; captain John. Knipe, 90th 'regiment, at 
Gibraltar, October 2S, 1798, in the 22d year of his age; captain 
Robert Knipe, 14th light dragoons, at Villa Formosa, May 17, 
1811, aged 32. Both highly esteemed by their brother officers. 

On a neat marble tablet surmounted by a bust, is an inscription 
in Latin to the memory of Charles Burney, LL. D. eighteen years 
master of Greenwich school, died Jan. 28, 1818, aged 60, This 
moniimeut is by Gabagan. 

Adjoining is the monument of George Stepney, esq, for which 
two Gothic win<lows have been broken up. There are two pilasters, 
a globe on the one to the right, and one has been broken off^ 
that to the left; two weeping figures and a bust, under a canopy cS , 
stale; the arms are encircled by a wreath of laurel. He died at 
Chelsea in 1707. 

Over Stepney’s is a monument erected to the memory of John 
Methuen, e.sq. who died in tlie service of his country in Portugal,. 
July 13, 170G, and was interred here, September 17, 1708. 

Also to that of his son, the right honourable sir Paul Methuen, 
of Bishop’s Canning, Wills, one of his majesty’s most honourable 
privy council, and knight of the most honourable order of tlie Bath, 
who died April 11, 1737, aged 86. 

A neat small monument of white marble is erected to the me¬ 
mory of Dr. Isaac Watts. It is divided by a fascia, over which a 
bust of that eminent divine is exhibited, supported by genii. Under¬ 
neath, in a circle, is a fine figure of the doctor, sitting on a stool, as 
in deep contemplation, which is finely expressed by an angel open¬ 
ing to him the wonders of creation, in one hand he holds a pen, 
and with the other points to a celestial globe. His name and the 
dates of his birth and death, are inscribed on the plinth:— 

• Isaac Watts, D. D. boro July IT, 1674. Died Nov. S5, 1748.' 

The whole is as fresh as if just erected. Either by design or ac¬ 
cident, the head, and right hand of the angel, are broken off. 

Sir Richard Bingham. On a plain marble stone, surmounted by 
the family arms, is an Englisb inscription, reciting the militaiyr gl^ 
ries of the knight to whom it is iuscri^d. He died at Dublin 
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Ifi, 1S98, aged TO; from whence he was broui^t and in* 
terred here by John Bingicy, some time his senant. Sir Richard 
was of the ancient family of the Binghams, of Bingham MeloOmb, 
in Dorsetshire, and served in the reign of qneen A. ary, at St. Quin- 
tin’s ; in the reign of queen Elizabeth, at Leith, in Scotland; in 
the Isle of Candy, under the Venetians; at Cabo Chaio, and the 
famous battle of Lepanto, against the Turks; in the civil wars of 
France, in the Netherlands at Smerwick. After this, he was made 
governor of Connaught, in Ireland, where he overthrew and expel¬ 
led the traitorous O'Rourke, suppressed the rebellion, and was 
finally ihade marshal of Ireland, and governor of Leinster. 

Major Richard Creed. This is a table monument against the 
wall, to his memory, erected hy his mother. He wag the eldest son 
of John Creed, of Oiindel, esq. and Elizabeth his wife, only daughter 
of sir Gilbert Pickering, hart, of Tithmarsh, in Northamptonshire. 
At the battle of Blenheim, in 1704, he commanded those squad¬ 
rons that l>egan the attack ; in two several charges he remained 
unhurt; hut in the third, after receiving many wounds, still valiantly 
fighting, he was shot tlirough the head. 

George Churchill. A monument of the Doric order is erected to 
the memory of this great man, who was second son of sir Winston 
Churchill, of Dor.selshirc, knight, and brother of John, duke of 
Marlborough. lie died May B, 1710, aged 5B. Churchill was 
early trained to military affairs, and served with great honour by 
sea and land in the reigns of Charles II. James 11. and William 
and Anne. He was a captain in the English fleet at the burning of 
the French at La Hogue in king Willianrs reign; and for his bravery 
There was made one of the lords commissioners of the Admiralty. 
In the succeeding reign he was made admiral in chief. 

His monument consists of a flaming urn, on which recline two 
cherubs, the one weeping, the other in an expression of hope, sur¬ 
mounted by the arms and a crest, supported by two variegated 
marble pillars. 

Over the last mentioned monument, is a Doric one, erected to 
the memory of Martin Folkes, of Hillington, in the county of 
Norfolk, esq. He died on the 2Hth of June, 1754, at the age of 
sixty-three. He is represented sitting, with his hands resting on a 
book, shut, as if contemplating; above is an nrn, surmounted by 
drapery, held up by a boy; there, are two more boys, one of whom 
seems observing a microscope, with his eye several inches from 
the eye-glass! while the other, with a pair of compasses, is mea¬ 
suring the globe. i 

Captain William Julius, who commanded the Colchester man of 
war, and a weeping figure, to the memory of general Strode, died 
Jan. 14, I77d, in the 78th year of his age. This is the last mo¬ 
nument on the south side of this aisle, before we enter the gates, 
hereafter mentioned, into the nave. On the other side, but more 
easterly, a door leads iato the cloisters. Scarcely a single arch on 
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thiaaide cemama perfect; aome have been patched and mended. 
On the other aide ia 

Thomaa Thynne, esq. This is a fine piece of statuary, surmounted 
by an urn, on each side of which is a trumpet, with large rich dra* 
pery, one side of which is entirely broken off; in the centre is the 
coat of arms. The principal figure is represented in a dying 
posture, and at his feet a weeping figure. It bears this inscrip¬ 
tion : 

' Thomas Ttiynne, of Longleate, in Co. Wilts, esq. who wu harbarowri|p 
murdered on Sunday, the 18th of Feb. 1638.* ^ 

Upon the pedestal,^B relievo, the story of the murder is forcibly 
depicted, but the figures are shamefully mutilated. 

The next ia a neat tablet to general sir Thomas Trigge, who died 
Jan. It, 1814, aged 72. 

Thomas Owen, esq. On this monument is a fine figure of m 
judge in his robes, leaning with his right arm on a cushion ; m 
his left hand was formerly a roll, and over him is an inscription 
shewing that he was son of Richard Owen, esq. that from his 
youth he made the law his peculiar study, and that he died Dec. 
21, 1598. 

Adjoining is a well executed bust of. Pasquale de Paoli; an 
excellent likeness. He died in London, Feb. 5, 1807, aged 82 
years. 

On the clustered pillar is an oval monument, to the memory 
of Janies Kendall, esq. supported by a death’s head, and on the 
top a close helmet much broken. Died July 10, 1708, aged sixty. 

Dame'Grace Oethiii. This lady, married to sir Richard Gelhin 
Cirot, ill Irelaiul, (and famed for cxcm|»lary piety,) died Oct. 
11, 1697, aged 21. Her figure is represented kneeling between 
two angels, one presenting a crown, and the other a wreath. 

Elizabeth and Judith Freke. On the face of this monument, 
which is of the composite order, there is a long inscription, setting 
forth the descent and marriages of these two ladies, whose busts, in 
alto relievo, ornament the sides. They were the daughters of Ralph 
Freke, of Hannington, m Wilts, esq. Elizabeth was married to 
Percy Freke, of West Balney, in Norfolk, and died April 7, 1714, 
aged 69. Judith married Robert Austin, of Tenterden, in Kent, 
and died May 19, 1718, aged 64. They were both examples wor¬ 
thy of imitation. 

Sir Thomas Richardson. This is an effigy, in brass, of a judge, 
ia his robes, with a collar of S. S. representing sir Thomas Ri¬ 
chardson, knight. He died ia 1634, in his sixty-sixilh year. 

William Thynne, of Botlerville, esq. On this ancient monument 
of mai^ble and alabaster, gilt, (now worn off) lies a warrior at full 
length, his bead supported by a roll of matting. He died in 1584, 

At the western extremity the aisle is crossed by a large icon gate, 
which was formerly always open to the public ; but is now opened 
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on% dating the eathedral service, «r on the paynaent of threepence. 
The organ loft is on tlie north side. 

The gate opens into the nave. The first monument that strikes 
the eye on the left hand is the mutilated itasso relievo to the memory 
of the unfortunate major Andre. The monument consists of a 
tomb, with Britannia and a lion mourning, on the front ; the major 
is represented in the tent of general Washington, with a flag of 
truce, to solicit his pardon. The figures are most scandalously 
mangled and broken ; and though, comparatively, a new monument, 
the head, hands, &c. of some of the most prominent figures are 
totally gone. ,, 

Sacred to the memory of major Jolin Andre, who was raised by his merit at 
an early period of life to the rank of adjutant-general of the British forces in 
America ; and, employed in an important but hazardous enterprise, fell a sacri- 
ficeto his zeal for his king and country, on the 2d of October, A. D. 1780, aged 
29, universally beloved and esteemed by the army in which he served, and 
lamented even by his foes. His gracious sovereign king George the Third has 
caused this monument to be erected. 

The execution, hy Robert Adams and P. M. Van Gelder is not 
of tlie first rate. 

The next is a clumsy tomb, with a long epitaph by Mr. Dryden, 
to the memory of sir Palmes Fairbourne, governor of Tangier, 
where he was killed by a shot from the besiegers, Oct. 24, 1080, 
aged 40. On a dome is the arms of tlie deceased. 

The next is an exquisitely fine monumeul by Adams and Carter, 
to the memory of the honourable lieutcnaiit-coloiiel Roger Towns- 
hend. 

This monument consists of a pyramid of red and white marble, 
against which are two caryatide Indians, in the complete costume 
of their ‘country; the one holding a gun, the other a toma¬ 
hawk. These Indians support a ponderous sarcophagus, on which 
is a beautiful basso-relievo of a field of battle ; in which, unfortu¬ 
nately for propriety, all the soldiers are Humans; as is also their 
general ; the heads of two arc broken off. 

This monuiQeBt was erected by a disconsolate parent, the lady viscountess 
Townshend, toVthe memory of her fifth son, the honourable lieutenant-colonel 
Roger Townshend, who was killtd by a cannon-ball on the 25th of July, 1759, 
in the 28th year of his age, as he was reconnoitring the French lines at Ticonde- 
TOga, in North America. From the parent, the brother, and the friend, bis 
sociable and amiable manners, his enterprising bravery, and the integrity of his 
heart, may claim the tribute of affliction. Yet, stranger! weep not; for, though 
premature his death, jiis life was glorious, enrolling him with the names of those 
immortal statesmen and commanders, whose wisdom and intrepidity, in the course 
of tins comprehensive and successful war, have extended the commerce, enlarged 
the dominions, and upheld the majesty of these kingdoms, beyond the idea of 
any former age. 

Over this, in the window, is a large handsome tablet by Cheere, 
with a globe and mathematical instruments, &c. to the memory 
of sir John Chardin, bart. The globe exhibits a view of the diffe¬ 
rent countries through which sir John had travelled. The motto 
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beaeatls teler^ to the dangers he escaped, for which he ascribes 
glory to God;—‘ "Nomen sihi fecit eundo'—‘ sir John Chardin’-— 
* Soli Deo Gloria’—‘ Reaurgam.’ 

Near I his, but lower down, in the corner to the west, is a tablet 
to Mrs. Bridget Radley, |wi/e of Charles Radley, esq. (gentleman 
usher, daily waiter to Janies IJ.) who erected this monument to her 
memory. She died Nov. 20, 1679. 

A fine bust, pedestal, and curtain, perpetuate the memory of 
Sidney, earl of Godolphin, lord high treasurer of Great Britain, 
and prime minister in the reign of queen Anne. He died jhe 16th 
of September, 1712, aged sixty-seven. The bust is richly attired. 

A pair of tablets of sir Charles Harbord, knight, and Clement 
Cottrell, esq. is the next. They perished together during an en¬ 
gagement in the Royal James with the Dutch fleet, on the 28th of 
Slay, 1672. They were faithful friends ; and their pathetic story 
is told at full length in the inscription. Cottrell was a volunteer, 
and though but 22 years of age, understood seven languages. 

Over an old fashioned tablet to Diana Temple, and others of sir 
William Temple’s family, in a window, is a curious monument, 
designed and executed by Roubiliac, to the memory of William 
Hargrave, esq. Mr. Malcolm is of opinion, that ‘ Europe can 
barely shew a parallel’to this monument, which, however, is placed 
in a bad light, and is seen to great <lisa<ivantagc from its height. 

The following description is extracted from the Gentleman's 
Magazine.* 

‘ The figure of the general is supposed to be just re-animated, and 
rising in an extacy of joy, from the tomb in wliioh be had nqiosed ; 
behind him a pyramid is tiiiubliiig into ruins ; at his head and 
below him. Time has just thrown Death backward, and is in the 
act of breaking bis dart. The expression in Hargrave’s face is ad¬ 
mirable ; it is a mixtun; of wonder and joy ; every limb seems to 
strain forward, and every muscle is exerted to break from the grasp 
of death. The truth with which life pyramid is executed deserves 
every praise ; a plain surface is converted by the chisel (into a vast 
mass of stone falling in every direction. The figure of Time is fine; 
and the old broken feathers of his wings, torn with age and long 
use, are well worth examination. The skeleton seems to hang in 
agony by his broken spear, which is snapjied by Time on his knee. 
The skull and bones are wrapped lightly round with drapery, and 
a crown drops from the head.’ 

In this description is omitted the figure of a cherub in the clouds 
sounding the last trumpet. 

A little farther west is the tomb of John Smith, esq. It is a 
design by Gibbs, the architect, ami consists of a weeping female on 
a sarcophagus, with a medallion of the deceased in her right hand. 

On the base is a Latin inscription setting forth his descent from 
the Smiths in Lincolnshire, issue, &c. He died July 6th, 1718. 

On one side of this is a tablet of Anne Fielding second wife of 
♦ Gent. Mag. vol. Ixv. p. 389. 
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SaiMMl MdrhMd, tmtt. who, it would seem, wiw u euftn of learning* 
1^ tike Bthiopic and Hebrew inscriptions which he has made to the 
memory and virtues of his wife : the Hebrew is to this effect:— 

* O thou foirest among women 1 O thou virtoouii woman! the hand of the Lord 
hnA done this. TfaeLord gave and the Lord hath tahen awSy, awl Mewed be 
the name of the Lord!’ 

Of the EthiopiCjfthe following is a trauslation 

'Come, lament over this monument with a beloved hudkand for thee; bat in 
certain hope that thon art united with Christ. 

' This lady was (truly religious, virtuous, faithful, mild as a dove, and chaste; 
while she continued in life, she was honoure''; and is happy, through mercy, in 
death.’ 

Under this latter inscripliors ^ the following: 

Anne, daughter of George t'leldiug, esq. and Mary his wife, the truly loving 
(and as truly beloved) wife cf Samuel Morland, knight and bart. died February 
80, 1679-80, .«tatis 19. 

Ob the other side of Smith’s monument is one to the memory of 
another of sir Samuel Morlaiid's wives : this, also, is much like the 
•ormer, and Das Hebrew and Greek iii8cription.s : this was the 
baronet’s first wife, Carola Harsnet. She died in child-bed of her 
second son, October TO, 1074, in the twenty-third year of her age. 

The Hebrew rims thus : 

'Blessed be the Lord, my wife was precious; blessed be tby remembrance, 
O virtuonsjwoman!’ 

The,Greek thus : 

' When 1 think of thy mildness, patience, charity, modesty, and piety, I lament 
thee, O most excellent creature! and grieve exceedingly; but not like such as 
have no faitb, for 1 believe and expect the resurrection of those who sleep in 
Christ.’ 

In the window, over these singular tablets, and above the monu¬ 
ment of John Smith, are two fine figures of Hercules and Minerva, 
ridiculously employed in bindnig a serpent atid a glass, the emblems 
of Wisdom and Prudence to his club, designed, 1 suppose, as an 
emblem of Valour. 

These figures are to per|retuate the memory of James Fleming, 
major general of his rnajesty’s forces, and colonel of a regiment of 
loot, who having served forty-four years a commissioned officer, died 
March 17th, 1715, aged 08. 

At the top is a medallion of the general in a marble pyramid, 
with the inscription. This i.s taie of Roubiliac's tombs ; but is not 
equal, in design, to some of his other productions. 

Over the centre is another of Roubiliac’s mmiuments: Mr. 
Malcolm calls it' the third in the scale of merit:’ It is, howeve.r, 
a most stately monument, to the memory of general George Wade, 
field-marshal of his majesty’s forces, Arc. &c. 

In this monument Fame pushes Time from a column, on which 
highly finished military trophies are suspended ; on its base is the 
general’s head in a medallion. A neat sarcophagus below is en¬ 
circled with lauiel, and contains the inscription. 

On the right to the door is a monument t« Robert Cannon, D.D. 
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dew of Lincoln, and prebendary of this «biwch, who died March 
88, 1722, aged 69. 

On the left of the door is a neat pedestal surmounted by a line 
bust, to the memory of Charles Herries, esq. colonel of the light 
horse volunteers of f,ondon and Westminster. He died April 3, 
1819, aged 74. 

The adjoining arches are entirely demolished; the side ones 
have been attempted to be restored. 

A neat design by Gibbs. In the centre is a monument erected by 
Mrs. Mary Pope to the memory of her friend Mrs. Katherine Bovey, 
who died January 21, 1726-7, ag^d 57. The principal figures are 
Faith with her book closed, and Wisdom laiiieiiting the death of her 
patroness. Between these is a lady’s head in an annulet of black 
veined marble. Over this the inscription. 

Over Mrs. Bovey, in the wimlow, is a figure of llie imaginary 
genius of the province of Massachuset’s Bay, lamenting the loss of 
George Augustus viscount Howe, brigadier-general of his majesty’s 
forces in America, who was slain July 6th, 1758, on^lhe march to 
Triconderoga. 

As it was not possible the artist could rightly imagine the genius 
of a distinct province, and as this happened to be an American pror 
vince, perhaps he would have been farther from the truth had his 
figure been more unlike ’ a representation of melaneholy intoxica¬ 
tion though certainly lord Howe merited a better companion to 
lament his loss. 

Near to this is a bust of the rev. John 7'liomas, LL. D. bishop of 
Rochester, ami dean of this etdiegiate church. The inscription is 
in Latin, ami rather long ; and, as usual, sets forth the worthy pre¬ 
late’s innutnerable virtues, qualifications, and ‘ profound learning.’ 
The bust is very good ; besides which there is a lamb bearing the 
cross, a chalice, sacramental bread, mitre, crosier, and books. This 
is one of Bacon’s productions. Dr. Thomas died August 20th, 
179.1, aged 81 years. 

Near this is an exquisite bust, by Tyler, of the truly learned Dr. 
Zachary Pearce. Tins bust stands on a pedestal, and the features 
are said to have a striking resemlilancc to those of the original. It 
is enough to say that this is the prelate who wrote the well known 
* Comiucntary on the Holy Evangelists and the Acts of the Apostles,’ 
a work of great learning ami research, and highly esteemed among 
the orthodox. He<lied June 29, 1774, aged 84. 

The arches that remain under the next window are coloured 
black. They contain the monument of sir Samuel Robinson, bart. of 
Kentwell-hall, in Siiffulk. He died August 6th,'1681, aged 36; 
and another of porphyry, inlaid w'ilh white marble flowers, and fo¬ 
liage of great taste and beauty. On it two very elegant ‘children 
hold and read a label. 

On the pedestal is an ovaJ tablet adorned by inlaid scrolls, which 
emtains a basso relievo of a north-west view of the Abbey, appa- 
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dcme, utd two figures of Faith and Hope on each side, 
Ihe inscripticai, which is in Latin, is to the memory of Dr. Joseph 
Wilcocks, bishop of Gloucester, and afterwards of Rochester, also 
dean of this church. He died March 9th, 1756, aged 83. 

Near this is a monument, with a very long Latin inscription, to 
Dr. Thomas Sprit. He died May 20, 1713, aged 77. 

Above these monuments is one of a most singular descripticm, as' 
far as concerns the design. ; It is to the memory of Richard Tyrrell; 
esq. vice-admiral of the white. Mr. Malcolm has conceived so very 
justly of the design of this monument, that 1 shall make no apology 
for the verbatim insertion of his description ‘ To comprehend it,’ 
says that able critic, * the spectator must suppose himself in a 
diving bell at the bottom of the sea. When he has shaken off the 
terrors of his situation, be will find on his right hand the Bucking¬ 
ham, of sixty-six guns, jammed in a bed of coral. Directly before 
him, he will perceive a figure pointing to a spot on a globe, either 
intending to shew where the deceased body was committed to the 
deep, or the latitude where an action, mentioned in the inscription, 
was fought.’ 

Sacred to the memory of Richard Tyrrel, esq. who was descended from an 
ancient family in Ireland, and died rear admiral of the while, on the ZCth' day 
ef June, 1766, in tbe SOth year of his age. Devoted fnim his youth to the naval 
service of his country, and being formed under the disci^iline, and animated by 
the example, of hi* renowned uncle air Peter Warren, he distinguished himself 
as an able and experienced officer in many gallant actions; particularly on the 
8d of November, 1758, when commanding the Buckingham, of 66 guns, and 
four hundred and seventy-two men, he attacked and defeated three French sliips 
of war, one of which was the Fl(>ris>8nt, of 74 guns, and 700 men; but the 
Buckingham being too much disabled to take possession of her after she had 
struck, the enemy, undercover of the night, escaped. In this action he received 
several wounds, and lost three lingers of bis right hand. Dying on his return to 
England from the Leeward Islands, where he had for three years commanded a 
squadron of his Majesty’s ships, bis body, according to his own desire, was com¬ 
mitted to tbe sea with proper honours and ceremonies. 

The next arch i.s filled with a circular pedestal and bust, by 
Rvsbrack, to tbe memory of John Friend, M. D. He died July 
2«, 1728. 

^N^ar this, in an oval frame, is a half-length marble portrait of 
William Congreve, esq. placed on a pedestal of fine Egyptian 
marble, and enriched witlt dramatic emblematical figures. He died 
January 19, 1728. 

In the south-west corner is a fine monument of the right hon. 
James Craggs, secretary of war in 1717, and secretary of state in 
the year following. The statue is as large as life, and leans .on an 
urn, bearing in gilt letters the inscription. His epitaph, by Pope, 
is on the base of the monument. 

It would be useless to particularize the demolition of every arch 
and carvings under the windows: all the windows are partly filled 
by stone-work, exclusive of the monuments in them. The gn;at 
pillars for the towers are formed by sixteen small ones; and tlie 
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ardies across the roof of Uie nave from these are extreiaeij rtroog 
and massy. Under the last window of the south aisle is a door ; 
over it a gallery of oak, panitelled, with small arches, and a ran^e 
of quatrefoils ; behind it a strong flat arch, in which is a door. At 
the west ends, under the towers of both aisles, are lancet-shaped 
windows; in the point of each arch blank trefoils ; the lower part 
of that to the nor ill is filled by a poorly executed figure in’ stained 
glass, of a bearded old man, in a crimson vest, and blue and yellow 
niiuitle : the colours, both of the drapery and ill-shaped canopy, are 
wonderfully clear and brilliant. Under him is a portcullis, and a 
double triangle: this is generally said to represent Edward the 
Confessor. In the south window is a king, completely armed, of 
the house of Lancaster, as appears by the red rose. Under him are 
the arms of Edward the Confessor. This is not by the same artist 
who stained the other, if we may decide from the colours ; besides, 
the latter is a more finished performance, though rude. This 
window was probably made about the time when that part of the 
nave was completed, which lias key-stones of the Lancastrian ruse, 
that is, between the years 1390 and 14(51. If Islij) had put them 
up, we should have had the red and white roses. After ail, the 
king may he intended for Henry IV., V., or VI. The above 
figures arc generally well imagined, and the colours of the draperv 
very clear. On the right side of the door is a pedestal and sarco¬ 
phagus, with boys of bronze hanging a medallion on a jiyramid, by 
Clieere, to the memory of John Conduit, master of the Mint. A 
stone arch has been turned over the west door, on which is erected 
a inonurnenl, voted by the parliament to the memory of the right 
hon. William Pitt, who died on the 23rd of January, 1806. This 
illustrious statesman is i-epreseiited as he appeared in the Brilisli 
seuatc, habited in the robes of the chancellor of the exchequer. 
To the right of the base of this statue, Historv, in a reclined atti¬ 
tude, is recording the chief acts of his administration, whilst Anar¬ 
chy, on the left, lies sulalued and chained at his feet. The statues 
composing this group are of the proportions of nine feet in height, 
executed by Richard Westinacott, R. A. 

' On the left side of the <loor is a very good reclining figure with a 
hoy weeping by an urn ; but absurd, from the Roman costume; H 
has the usual accompaniments of a sarcophagus and pyramid on the 
pedestal, thus inscribed: 

' Sir Thornes Hardy, to whose memory this monument is erected, was bred in 
the royal navy from his yrouth, and was made a captain in 1698. In the expe¬ 
dition to Cadiz, under sir George Rooke, he commanded the Pembroke; and 
when the fleet left the coast of Spain to return to England, he was ordered to 
Lagos Bay, where he got intelligence of the Spanish galleons being arrived in 
the harbour of Vigo, under convoy of seventeen French men of war, by his great 
diligence and judgment he joined the English fleet, and gave the admiral that 
intelligence, which engaged him to make the best of his way to Vigo, where alt 
the aforementioned galleons and men of war were either taken or destroyed. 
After the success of the action, the admiral sent him with an ac<tount of it tp tbt? 
queen, who ordered him a considerable present, and knighted him. Some yeav» 
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aftf ji» a w de* wi»r.adti>iral, and leoeivad teveral otfaec auirka v( 

■nd Mtaeai from har aiyeaty. attd from bar royal coniiort, prince George of Den- 
oiarkj lord high admiral of England. He died August 16,1732, aged 66. 

Th« screen wbicb formed the enclosure under the south tower 
has been removed for a magnificent monument, whose base and 
pyramid are of rich Sicilian jasper, tliirty-six feet high, designed 
and executed by Taylor, and erected by order of kiug George the 
Second, on the unanimous vote of the House of Cuminons. On it 
is a double arched rock of white marble, with laurel and plants 

f rowing in the interstices, cannon, anchors, and flags at the sides. 

n ithe rock are two cavities: in the one a Latin epitaph is in- 
ncribed ; in the oUier, is a view of the sea-fight off Tuuloii, in bas- 
relief, representing a fleet engaged, remarkably well done, both in 
the fore>8horlentng the vessels, and the construction of their rig¬ 
ging. On the fore-ground the Marlborough is seen fiercely engaged 
with admiral Navarre’s ship, the Real, of 114 guns, and her two 
secmids, ail raking tlie Marlborough fore and aft. On the rock 
stand two figiiies, the one represents Britannia under the character 
of Minerva, accompanied with a lion ; the other figure is expressive 
of Fame; who having presented to Britannia a medallion of the 
hero, sufiports it while exhibited to public view; the medallion is 
accompanied with a globe .and various honorary crowns, as due to 
valour. Behind the figures is a lofty-spreading palm-tree, whereon 
is fixed the hero’s shield of arms, together with a laurel-tree, both 
of which issue from the natural barren rock, as alluding to some 
heroic and nncoinmon event.* The marble is so strangely corroded, 
that lifltie more of the inscription can he read than the name of 
James Cornwall, who commanding the Marlborough, a ninety gun 
ship, lost his life in an engagement with the Spanish admiral’s 
ship off Toulon, February 11, 1744, in the memorable fight under 
Maltbews and Le.stock. 

Under the north tower is the belfry, the ancient door of which 
remains, the rest of the screen is hidden by a circular pedestal, 
and behind it an Ionic tablet and pediment: Minerva is represented 
in the act of removing a curtain from a medallion, with books, 
square, and compass, at her feet; a boy holds the plan of a forti¬ 
fication, to the memory of William Horveck, esq. 

Near the same is a tablet, with sarcophagus and flag :— 

‘ Sacred to the memory of the hon. George Augnstu* Frederick Lake, late 
lieutenant-colonel in his majesty’s 29th regiment of loot, who fell at (he head of 
bis grenadiers in driving the enemy from the heights of Kolera in Portugal, on 
the 17th of Aug. 1808. 

This stone is erected to his memory by the officers, non-commissioned 
officers, drummers, and privates of the corps, as a testimony of .tlieir high regard 
and esteem.’ 

In the centre of the belfry is a handsome monument to the 
memory of captain Montague. He is represented as large as life, 

* Genttomanls Magaxine, vol. xxv. pp. 86,80. 
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standing witli his right hand resting on his sword, and his left on 
his hip; behind him is a figpire of Victory, with a wreath and branch 
of ianrel. On the pedestal on which he stands is a fine bas-relief 
of the action in which he fe!l, and beneath is the following in¬ 
scription :— 

Erected at the public expense to the memory of James Montagu, who was 
killed on board the Montagu, which he gallantly coiiimanded in the ; memorable 
victory over the French tleet off Brest, on the first of June, 1794, in the 4SDd 
year of his age, and esth of his service. 

On each side is a nobie couching lirai. 

Near Horveck’s inonnment is a marble tablet representing a 
shield with military trophies to the memory of Charles Banks Stan¬ 
hope, second son of the eari of Stanhope, who was killed at the 
battle of Corunna, Jan, 16, 1809. 

Nearly adjoining is a monument with naval trophies inscribed as 
follows :— 

Sacred to the memory of rear-admiral sir George Hope, K.C. B. Erected 
by several captains of the royal navy who served under him as midsbipnien. 

The arcluleclure of the shies over the pillars is exactly the same 
with those of the north transept before described : many of the 
key-stones are adorned with rich foliage, iron keys, a Catharine 
wheel, ainl some other devices. Sevetal of the pillars in the choir, 
to the third in the nave, are filleted with brass ; the remainder wilfi 
stone. The gale of the choir is a flat arch, with aiu obtuse foliaged 
one over it, and pinnacles on the side pillars: the spaces cm the 
right and left are filled by the monuments of Newton and earl Slan- 
hoj>e; the former is on the left, and represents him leaning and 
reposing at full length, with four books under his arm, in an 
antique robe. Upon a sarcophagus near him are two-winged 
boys, with labels, who a|»pear to be speaking. Half buried 
in a dark pyramid liehiiid hangs a celestial globe, on which is a 
goldeii lino, with ‘ Dec. 20, 1680.’ On the globe is a figure of 
Astronomy leaning on a hook ; and the tablet of the sarcophagus 
contains a bas-relief of infants making philosophical experiments: 
it is the joint production of Kent and Rysbrack, and, perhaps does 
hot little credit to their talents. 

On the pedestal is inscribed :— 

H. S. E. Isaacus Newton, eques auralus, qui animi vi profie Hivina, plane- 
taruro motU3, figuras, cometarum semilas, Oceanique mtitas, sua Mallicsi facem 
praeferenle, primus-demonstravit; radicorum lucis dissimilitudines, colorumque 
indenascentium proprietales, quas nemo antea vel suspicatus erat, pervesiigavit. 
Naturic, Antiquitalia, 8. Scriptnarac, sedulus, sagHX, fldus inlerpres, Dei O M. 
Majestatem Philosopliia assernit, Evangelii simplicitatem moribus expressit. 
Bibi gratulentur mortales, tale tantumque extitisse UUUASI gbnsris dbcus. 
Nat. 25 Dec. A. D. 1642, Ohiil 20 Mar. 1726. 

Directly before the tomb, on a blue stone, is 

Hk depositum est quod mortale suit laaici Newtoni. 

On the right side of the gate is a large monument, on the sar¬ 
cophagus of which reclines a Roman general nuder a most dinii- 
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native oanop;^, hardly high enough indeed to admit the winged 
boy, who stands near it bearing a shield : the goddess Minerva has 
alighted upon the little cupola of it, and there maintains an uneasy 
seat, assigned her by Kent and Rysbrack. The pedestal is very 
handsome : on it are four medallions, the first inscribed, ‘ Pugiia 
equestris, Hispanis ad almenarem vict. Julii 16, 1710.’ The bat¬ 
tle is well grouped. On the second is queen Anne : the third re¬ 
presents a figure on a shell upon the sea, a palm branch in her 
right hand, and the British flag in her left: ‘ Sardini ct Belearis 
minor captae 1708 the fourth has the queen seated under a 
canofty, an angel laying flags at her feet; the earl of Stanhope 
points to them. On the base : 

‘ Hocci monumentum. amoria conjugalia extremum pignua, virique publics 
funeris pompa condecorati, parennem eiligum adurnaria moriens curavit uxor 
domina Lucia, tanto marilo etamore et vertmiboa conjunctiasima.’ 

On a smaller pedestal of the basement is, 

‘ tlic quoque memorandus eat Georgns Stanho(>e, Jacobi comitis Stanhope 
felins secundua, qui tribunatu vicarie (queni animos tenuerat circiler 
quiiique) abdicate anno 1747*8. Privatus obiit March 84, 1754. Annum agens 
37, patria forsan desiderandus, amicis certe desiderattissimus, anno 1743. Coram 
regc strenuus apud Dettingen, anno 1745-6. Cladis depulsorapud Falkirk,anno 
1746. Victoriie particeps apud Cullodeu, anno 1747. lloneste vulneratus apud 
Lafelot. Tocrens faciendum curavit frater P. C. S.’ 

On another pedestal ; 

‘ To the memory of Philip (second) earl of Stanhope conspicuous for universal 
benevolence, unshaken public integrity, and private worth ; deep were his re¬ 
searches in philosophy, and extensive his ideas for his country’s good : he was 
ever a determined supporter of the trial by jury, of the freedom of elections, of a 
numerous «nd well-regulated militia, and of the liberty of the press ; on the 7th 
day of March, 1786, (and in the 72d year of his age) he terminated an honour¬ 
able life, spent in the exercise of virtue, in the improvement of science, and 
the pursuit o( truth : in respectful remembrance of him the above lines are in¬ 
scribed by his affectionate son, Charles earl of Stanhope. 

The North Aiale. 

Against the west end of the belfry stands the tomb of sir Godfrey 
Kneller ; it consists of a good bust uuder a canopy, with boys on 
each side, one holding a medallion, inscribed : 

‘ M. S. Godefredi Kneller, eqvitis Kom. Imp. et Anglim baronnetti, pictori- 
regibvus Carolo II. Jacobi II. Gulielmo Ill. Ann® Rcgin®, Georgio I. qvi obit 
86 Oct. an. MDCCXJCIH, oetat LXXVll. 

Kneller by heav’n, and not a master, taught. 

Whose art was nature, and w'lio pictures thought. 

When niiw two ages lie had snatch’d from fate, 

Whate’er vras beauteous, or whate’er was great; 

Rests crown’d with princes’ honours, poet’s lays. 

Due to his merit and brave thirst of praise. 

Living, great Nature fear'd he might outvye 

Her works j and dying, fears herself may die. A. Pope. 

On the north wall is a large dark tablet, with a white frame or 
border, surmounted by a vase, to Penelope, wife of Randolph 
Egerton, esq. died 1670. The next is a moiiumeiit by Tyler. 
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‘ Erected bj Ure East-lodia Company to the memory of major geimrai Stringer 
Lawrence, in testimony of their gratitude for his eminent services in the cum- 
in>.nd of their forces on the coast of Coromandel, from the year 1746 to the 
year 1766.* 

The above is on a pedestal of rich black marble ; on it are the 
fla^s of France and the Indies, and above is a fine bas relief of the 
fortress of Trichinopoly. Britannia seated on a bale covered with 
matting, remarkably well done, points to a bust of the deceased on 
another pedestal, behind which are colours. On it ‘ born March 
6, 1097 : died January 10, 1775.’ A very pleasing statue of Fame 
on the other side holds a shield, inscribed, 

* For discipline established, fortre.sses protected, settlements extended, French 
and Indian armies defeated, and peace concluded in the Carnatic.* 

A tablet in the window is to James Egerton, who died in 1087. 
aged 10. 

Adjuiiiiug is a most miserable statue, on a sarcophagus of beuu- 
ful marble. 

‘ Here lyes the right hon. Ann countess Dowager of Clanrickurd, eldest daugh¬ 
ter of John Smith, esq. who is interned near ibis )>lace. She married, first Hugh 
Parker, esq. eldest son of sir Henry Parker, of Hennington, in the county of 
Warwick, baronet, by whom she bad the present sir Henry John Parker, bart. 
three other sons, and three daughters, by her second husband, Michael earl of 
Clunrickard, of the king<lom of Ireland, the headajf the ancient and noble family 
of the Burkes, she had Smith, now earl of Clanrickard, and two daughters, lady 
Ann, and lady Mary. She died Jan. 1, l7.Sa, in the 49th year of her age.’ 

The next is a handsonu- feuidle statue, representing Philosophy, 
silling, and looking upwards: in her left hand she holds a shield, 
whereon is the tloclor’s head in bas-relief .supported on her knee ; 
and her right arm rests upon two books hiiig on a pillar, with a 
sceptre in (baf hand. I’be gronml is ornamented with various 
plants and fossils, in the front of which is this inscription: 

‘ M. S. Johannis Woodward, medic! celeberrimi. philosophi nobilissknii, cujus 
tngenium el doctrinam scripta per terrarum fere orbem pervulgata, liberiilitatem 
vero el (Oitriat cariialem Academia Canlabrigiensis. munificentia ejus aucta, 
opibu'. ornala, in |>erpetuum deciarabil. Natiis kal. Mail, A. D. 1665 ; obiil 
7 kal. Mali, 1738. Richardus King, tribunns militum, fabrunique pricfectus, 
amico opiime de simerito. D. S. P.’ 

Above the three last monuments is a fine piece of sculpture by 
* Bacon, 1004.’ It represents Britannia reclining anti clasping a 
vase, on which is a medallion of two heads. On the other side is 
a figure of Fame pointing to an inscription 

Sacred to J. Harvey and J. Hutt, captains of the Brunswick and the Queen, 
who fell gloriously in the memorable victory obtained off Brest, on the Ist of 
June, 1794. 

This monument was erected at the public expense, as an honour¬ 
able testimony of their meritorious services. 

An highly ornamented sarcophagus, by Hayward, inscribed, 

* To the memory of William T.*vinz, esq. grandson of sir Creswelf Levinz, 
knight, whi^was attorney-general in the reign of king Charles II., and afterwards 
one of the Justices of tbeCommon Pleas, from which station he was displaced in 
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tte reign ef kiog James II. for opposiiig the dii^nsing mwev^fuid watene of 
the ceaoMl for the seven bishops, William Levina, esq, the soa of sirCresseeU, 
represented the county of Nottingham in parliament, as did his too William 
Levinz. esq. till the year 1747, wten he was appointed a commissioner of bk 
majesty’s customs: and in the year 1763 receiver>geoerar of the said revenue, 
in which office he died upon the 17th of August, 1765, aged 52 years.’ 

Near this, is a small tablet in memory of Thomas Banks, esq. 
R. A. sculptor. He died February 21,1805, aged 70, and was 
buried at Paddington. 

A neat tablet to John Twysden, a midshipman on board sir 
Cloudesley Shovell’s ship, when she was shipwrecked in the year 
1707, aged 24. 

Another to Josiah Twysden, who was killed by a. cannon-ball 
at the siege of Agremont, near Lisle, in the year 1708, aged 28 
years, 

A third to Heneage Twysden, who was killed in an action under 
the duke of Argyll, at Blaregnies, in Hainault, 1709, aged 29. He 
was the duke’s aid-de-camp. 

These three gallant and unfortunate youths were sons of sir Wil¬ 
liam and lady Frances Twysden ; a rare in.stauce of casualties in 
one family in so short a period. 

An oval tablet on a curtain, with military trophies, contains an 
inscription to colonel James Bringfield, auMe-canip of the duke of 
Marlborough, &C. He lost his life when in the act of re¬ 
mounting, by a cannon-ball striking his head, at the battle of 
Ramillies, May 12, 1708, aged 50, and was buried at Bavechem, in 
Brabant. Clemence, his widow, erected this tablet the same 
year. 

An assemblage of fire-arms, axes, swords, and banners, in marble, 
with a shield on them, was erected to brigadier-general Robert 
KiUegre.w, killed at the battle of Almanza, in Spain, April 14, 1707, 
aged 47, and of bis military life the 24lh year. This was sculp¬ 
tured by Bird. 

Mrs. Mary Beaufoy, who died .July 12,1705, is represented kneel¬ 
ing on another tonib, witli cherubs about to crown her, and others 
weeping. She was daughter and heiress of .sir Henry Beaufoy and 
the hon. Charlotte Lane; who, when the monument was 
erected was a widow: she informs us, that ‘youtigand old without 
distinction leave this world.’ ‘ I’kis monument was made by Mr. 
Grinlin Gibbons.’ About 10 feet before is a small white marble 
slat* inscribed ‘ O rare Ben Jonson.’ 

In the window above is the simple, affecting, and exquisite monu¬ 
ment by Bacon, 

‘To the memory of Mra Anne Whytell, who died the 17th August, 1788.’ 

Two statues, full of beauty, and highly expressive of innocence 
and peace, lean gently against a pedestal, on which is an urn. An* 
other stands in the same window Banks. A statue, t|^l and weU 
^executed, of a female resting her ngtd: hand on a litm, md bolding 
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ft medallioii in her left, whkh is supported by a circular pedestal, 
is the only figure in the design. A p^estal at the back contains a 
pyramid, on which are the arms of Loten Hceuff Seltus, Deutz 
Aerson, Van Jucken, Staricfc Van Linschoten, and others. It is a 
monument to the memory of governor Loten, with a long inscrip¬ 
tion ; the lower part being a portion of the 15th Psahn. He died 
Feb. 25, 1789. 

Above is a neat marble slab, with the stern of a ship and naval 
trophies, to the memory of Captain John Stewart, who died Oct. 25, 
1811, aged 06. 

A monument of three spiral Corinthian pillars on a pedeaiai fes¬ 
tooned, with an urn on the centre pillar, and two oval tablets in 
the intercoiumniations: that to the left is inscribed to Thomas 
Mansell, who died 1684, aged 38 years; and the other to William 
Morgan, J683, aged 19. 

In the centre of the next compartment is a pedestal, with a cur¬ 
tain for the inscri|>tioii to Rolmrtaiid Richard, sons of lord viscount 
Cholmondeley : the first died in 1678, aged 14; and Richard 
1680. Adjoining a pedestal and bust, aiucnig books and medical 
emblems, by Scheemakers, is a monument to the memory of Dr. 

Richard Mead, with the following inscription :— 

« 

‘ M. S. V. A, Riclmrdi Mead, archiatri, antiqu^i apud Bnckingeoses familifi 
nati; qui fatriitn haud vulgarein medicinam faciendo iu primii juventnte adepius 
tania Domitiis celcbritate poatea inclaruit, ut medicorum hujus aacculi priaceps 
haberetar. In tegris curandia lenia erat ac misericora, et ad pauperea gratuito 
juvandoa aemper paratus. Inter aaaiduaa autcm artis aalutaris occupatiooes 
operibua non paiioia docte et eleganter conscriptia qupe ingcnio perapicaci et 
nail diiuurnn notaverat in generis liumani coniniixlum vulgavit. Literarutn 
quoqiie et literatorum patronus airigularia, bibliothecam lectiaaimam optimia 
et rariasimua libris veterumque artium innnanieniis refertam coniparavit, nbi 
eruditoruin colloquiia laborer levabat diurnoa. Animo itaque exceiao pneditus, et 
moribua humanis orbiaque literati landibus undiqiie cuniulatus, inagno splendere 
et di^nitate vitfl (>eraci&.annoruni tandem ac taiua'aaiur, placide ohiit 14 kalendas 
Martiaa, A. D. 1754, letatia su«e 81. Artium humaniorum damno haud facile 
reparabili, quibua ipse (unium fiierat decuset praeaidium. Bia niatrimonio junc- 
tns ex priori decern suscepit liberos, quorum tres tantum auperatites sibi 
reliquit; duastliiaa viria archiatrorum bonore ornatis nnptaa, el unum sui ipsiua 
Dominis fltium, qui pietatis causa patri oplime de se meriio monumentum hoc 
poni curavit.' 

On the western side is a plain slab to the memory of Edward 
Maitsell, who died June 20, 1681, aged 15. Above in the window, 
is a handsome sarcophagus, with a full-lenglb recumbent figure 
of the lamented Spencer Perceval, who was assassinated by Belling¬ 
ham, on the lllh of May, 1812. Patriotism, Integrity, and Justice, 
personified by three female figures, are represented mournfully 
contemplating the lifeless figure: above this group is a basso- 
relievo of the assassination, in which the members of the British 
parliament are absurdly attired in Roman dresses. This monument 
is by Westmacott, aud no inscription has yet been placed on it. 

On each side of this monument are tablets, with drapery, scrolls. 
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&c. to the oiemory of E. Herbert, esq. who died Sept. 18, 
and to Gilbert Thornburgh. 

In the next compartment is a rostral column on a sarcophagus, 
with military trophies round the base, erected to the memory of 
John Baker, esq. vice admiral of the white, who died at Port 
Mahon, the 10th of November, 1716, aged 66. 

An adjoining sarcophagus, supporting a pyramid with a medal¬ 
lion on it, an anchor, and cannon, and naval instruments, is for 
Henry Priestman, esq. who was commander of a squadron of ships 
in the time of Charles II.; a commissioner of the navy, and for 
executing the office of high admiral of Great Britain in the reign of 
William III. He died August 20, 1712, aged 66 

Above is a handsome monument by Flaxman, representing a 
female in agony reclining on a bier, on which is a medallion of the 
deceased, 

‘ To the memory of the most affectionate of brothers, George Lindsay John¬ 
stone, esq. This monument is erected by his afflicted sister. His remains are 
intend in the south cloister.’ 

The monument of Philip Carteret, second son of lord George 
Carteret, who died at Westminster school, 1710, aged 19, has a 
very good figure of Time inscribing some affecting and classical 
Latin lines in his praise, upon a label in his left hand : above him a 
bust of the deceased. 

Another to Edward Carteret, son of sir Edward Carteret, 1677, 
aged seven years; and a tablet to Thomas Levingslon of Peebles, 
lieutenant-general, &c. who died January 14, 1710, aged 60, oc¬ 
cupy the compartment. 

Above is a neat marble tablet, surmounted by a vase, to J. Slew- 
art Denham, bart. who died Nov. 26, 1780, aged 67. 

Entering the gates of the north aisle is a tablet to Robert 
lord Constable, viscount Dunbar, who died November 23, 1714, 
aged 64 ; and his second wife, the countess of Westmoreland, who 
died Jan. 26, aged 91. 

Dr. Peter Heylin’s tablet was broken and decayed, but has been 
repaired and removed a little eastward to make room for Dr. 
Agar’s: he was sub-dean and prebendary of this church, and died 
May 8, 1662, aged 63. 

In the centre arch, under the first window, is the last monument 
that has been erected in this abbey; it is one of exquisite workman¬ 
ship, by J. Bacon, junior, whose skill and taste derogate nothing 
from those of his most excellent father. This monument, which 
is dated 1815, is to the memory of Charles Agar, earl of Norman- 
ton, and archbishop of Dublin. His lordship is represented at full 
length, as also three of his inferior clergy, standing on his left. He 
holds a book in his left band inscribed * Let us not ^ weary in 
well doing.’ On his right hand are a poor woman, but withal some¬ 
what too richly attired, and two children, the one seated, and the 
other in her arms. A defect in the marble hurts the head of the 
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fifat of these. A little lower is a kneeling figure of a decrepit! old 
man, leaning on a crutch. An angel holds a mitre over the arch- 
bidbrop’s head. Uutlcrnealh the right ami of the archbishop, and 
in the back ground, is a efrciilar tablet, on which is represented the 
calliedral church of Cashel, which he erected principally at bis own 
expense. 

Sacred to the memory of Charles Agar, D. D. carl of Norroanton, and arch¬ 
bishop of Dublin. He was educated at Westminster school, and was a student 
at Christchurch, Oxford : in 1768, he was consecrated bishop ofCloyne, tn Ire¬ 
land : and translated from thence to the archbishopric of Cashel in 1779: ia 
1795, he was created baron Somerton, of Somerton, in the county of Kilkenny; 
and viscount Somerton in J 800: in the following year tie became archbishop of 
Dublin ; and, in 1806, was created earl of Normanton. He departed this life on 
the 14th of July, 1809, aged 72 years; and rests near this spot, in the same grave 
with his uncle the right honourable Welbore RUis, baron Mendip. In the course 
of his episcopal labours, no less than seventeen churches and twenty-two glebe 
houses for tile residence of his clergy, were built under his direction and assist¬ 
ance ; and he erected principally, at bis own expense, the cathedral church of 
Cashel. As a statesman and a prelate, he was an able and xealous supporter of 
the religion which he jirobssed and tougbt, and of the country at whose councils 
he assisted, liis care for the welfare of liie church is testified by tlie numerous 
acts of parliament which he framed for its permanent regulation and support. 
'I'lie perfect state in which his dioceses were left, and the veneration impressed 
by liis talents and virtues on the hearts of those over whom he presided, are far 
nobler monuments than any which can be erected to his memory. 

Another is to Charles Willianis, of Caerleon, esq. He died 29th 
August, 1720, aged 87. 

The next is a haiidsoinc monument, with two busts on a medal¬ 
lion, a sleeping and weeping boy, and a sepulchral lamp, by 
Chcere. 

Near this monument, in one grave, in the middle isle, arc deposited the re¬ 
mains of sir Kdmund I’rideaux, of Netherton. in the county of Devon, baronet; 
and dame Anne, his wife. He departed this life I-'ebruary 26, 1728, in the 55th 
year of his age; and she May 10, 1741, aged 55 years.’ 

Another to captain Richard I.e Neve, who was commander of 
the Edgar, and killed at the age of 27, in an engagement with the 
Dutch, August 11, 1763. Farther east is a very handsome pedes¬ 
tal, with a good bust, anti trophies. 

‘ Sacred to the memory of Temple West, esq. who dedicating himself from 
his earliest youth to the naval service of his country, rose wilfi merit and repu¬ 
tation to the rank of vice-admiral of the white; sagacious, active, industrious; 
he was a skilful seaman, cool, intrepid, and resolute ; he approved himself a gal¬ 
lant officer in the signal victory obtained over the French, May the 3d, 1747; he 
was captain of the ship which carried sir Peter Warren, and acquired peculiar 
honour, even on that day of general ^lory, in the less successful engagement 
near Minorca, May 20, 1756, wherein, as rear-admiral, he commanded the 
second division; his distinguished courage,and animating example, were admired 
by the whole British squadron, confessed by that of France, and, amid the 
national discontent which followed, rewarded, as they deserved, by the warmest 
applause of bis country, and the just approbation of his sovereign. On the 
17th of November following, he. was appointed one of the lords commissioners 
of the Admiralty: he adorned this station by a modesty which concealed from 
him. his own merit, and a candour which disposed him to reward that of others. 
With these public talents, he possessed the milder graces of domestic life; to the 

voi.. IV. L 
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frank and ipencrons spirit of an officer, he added the ease and politeneastif a gen- 
tietnan ; and with th^ moral and social virtues of a good man, he exercised the 
duties of a Christian. A life so honourable to himself, so dear to his friends, 
so useful to his country, was ended at the age of 4S, a. d. 1757. To preserve to 
posterity his fame and his example, this monument was erected by the daughter 
of the brave unfortunate Balchcn, the wife of Temple West, a. D. 1761. 

Above is a sarcophagus ornamented with Greek tiles, &c. and 
on the front is an alto-relievo of a gentleman seated, apparently 
discoursing with an Indian, to the memory of sir fieorge Leonard 
Staunton, hart, who died Jan. 14, 1801. 

The next is a pedestal, with a bust, and a representation of an 
organ on the base. 

The angles of the arches have been cut to admit the mouths of 
two sepulchral lamps with gilt flames. 

To the memory of William Croft, Mus. Doc. died 14th Aug. 1727. 

Dr. John Blow’s tablet which ad joins, informs us he was organist, 
composer, and master of the children of the chapel royal for 35 
years ; and organist of the abbey 15. He was the pupil of Gib¬ 
bons, and the master of Purcell; and died the first of October1708, 
aged sixty. Under the tablet is a music hook open; being ‘ A 
canon of four parts in one, by Dr. John Blow.’ 

Underneath is a plain slab to Charles Burney, Mus. D. F.R. S. 
bom April 7, 1726, died April 12, 1814. 

The last on the wall is a monument, by Cheere, of porphyry and 
white marble, beautifully inlaid with shells, tied by strings of beads, 
and a large shell for the inscription ; under it is a bas-relief of an 
engagement at sea, a1»ove it a weeping child, and another with¬ 
drawing a curtain, shewing a bust on a medallion, 

Sacred to tho memory of Philip de Sausmarez, esq. one of the few whose 
lives ought rather to be measured by tlieir actions than days, from 16 to 87 
years of age, lie served in the navy, and was often surrounded with dangers and 
difficulties unitaralleled, always approving himself an able, active, and gallant 
officer. He went out a lieutenant on hoard his majesty’s ship »he Centurion, 
under the auspicious conduct of commodore Anson, in his'expeditioi, to tho South 
Sea. He wa* commanding officer of the said ship when she was driven from her 
moorings at the Isle of Tinian, in the year 1746, being captain of the Notting¬ 
ham, a 60 gun ship, he, then alone, attacked and took the IMars, a French ship 
of 64 guns, in the first engagement of the following year, when admiral Anson 
defeated and took a squadron of French men of war, and Indiamen, he had an 
honourable share, and in the second under admiral Hawke, when the enemy, 
after a long and obstinate resistance were again defeated, in pursuing two ships 
that were making tlieir escape, lie gloriously but unfortunately fell. Me was the 
son of Matthew de Sausmarez, of the island of Guernsey, esq. by Ann Durell, of 
the island of Jersey, his wife. He was born November i7, 1710, killed October 
14, 1747, buried in tlie old church, Plymouth, with all the honours due to his 
distinguished merit; and this monument is erected out of gratitude and affection, 
by his brothers and sisters. 

On the east side ot the door leading into the choir, is the monu* 
ment to the memory of the eminent statesman Charles James Fox. 
He is reprfy|iented in a recumbent po.stiJre falling into the arms 
of Liberty; at his feet is Peace lamenting the loss of one whose 
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voice had so often been raised in her behalf, and an African negro 
testifying bis gratitude for the patriotic efforts of Mr. Fox to abo¬ 
lish the slave trade. This monument is by Westmacott, and has 
no inscription; this and Mr, Percival’s monument were set up in 
1823. 

Against the choir is the tomb of sir Thomas Heskett, who died 
in the year IGOS"; his broken effigies of stone in close garments 
and ruff lies, under a slightly marked Corinthian canopy, with two 
columns of the same order, on a handsome pedestal; the tomb has 
been richly painted and gilt, but is considerably injured. A clumsy 
urn on a pedestal near it is to the memory of dame Mary James, 
who died anno 1677. 

In the next intercolunmiation westerly is a very good monument 
to H. Chamberlain, by Schcemakers and Delvaux : his statue rt;- 
clines on a sarcophagus under an arched pediment; the mourning 
females on the sides do credit to the artists. One holds a serpent, 
the other a shield, having a lion and eagle. 

On the next pillar is a neat marble tablet to Dr. Samuel Arnold, 
who died Oct. 22, 1802, aged 62. On the other side a scroll 
tablet. 

Here lyes Henry Purcell, who left this life, and is gone to that blessed place 
where only his harmony can be exceeded. Obiit 21 die Novembris, anno a^taiis 
sum 37, anuodomini 16U6.’ 

In the next intcrcoliimniation is a most beautiful pyramidal mo¬ 
nument by J. Bacon, junior, a female weeping on a pedestal. It is 
to the memory of captain George Bryan, who was killed in July, 
1809, at the battle of Talavera. 

A very indifferent performance, further west, was erected to 
Almericus Courcy, lord Courcy and baron Kinsale of Ireland, who 
died Feb. 9, 1719, aged 57. His effigy in Roman armour is reclining 
on a sarcophagus supported by two boys. On a cushion is a 
coronet. Next to this is a pyramidal tablet, with a small neat 
medallion, to the memory of Dr. John Plenderlealh, physician in 
the army under the duke of Wellington. He died at Coimbra, 
June 18, 1811. This is likewise by the younger Bacon, and does 
him great credit. On a pillar the tablet of sir Thomas Duppa, 
1694, aged 75, and the last next the nave is a most wretched broken 
tomb to dame Elizabeth Carteret, who died 1715, aged 34. 

The communication through the piers ceases at the nave. Four 
shields of the contributors to the buikliug of this glorious church 
remain tolerably perfect; two are much decayed, but the inscriptions 
are not legible ; they are hung by sculptured straps, over heads 
which project from the wall. The key-stones of the roof are the 
head of a man surrounded by apes, a satyr drawing a bow, and 
two others of foliage. Eight of llie arches remain, though battered. 
The ninth is nearly gone. 

„ Ih the north lower is a circular staircase, leading perpendicularly 
to a level with the roof of the church; after which it ascends on 
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the opposite side to the leads of the tower; whence a most ex¬ 
panded and beautiful prospect is seen on three sides, the south 
tower hiding the fourth. 

The belis are six in number. 

On the oldest is this inscription, 

IHV D1 NOS -J- CRISTE. 

On the great bell, 

*' Remember John Whitmell, Isabe) bia 'irife, and William Ras, trho first gave 
this bell,.14S0.’ ‘ New cast in July ld'Jd,aad in April 1738, by Richard Phelps 
and T. Lester.’ 

Two others have on them, 

* taairem auUate, isonsntiiittjj tuUum* ^afitCcU 
^ootiman ISecantts^ isys ’ 

Another, 

‘ T. IjOBler made me, 1743.’ 

And the sixth, 

‘ Thomas Lester, of Ijondon, made me. 

And with the rest I will agree.’ 1743. 

The font is in the consistory c<»urt; it is an t»ctagon, with pan- 
nels, quaterfoiis, and shields, on a shaft. 

The Clo-isters. 

The door has a pointed arch, and over it four circles; two filled 
with crosses, and the others with leaves, rniiiid like, a wheel; 
without, a flatter arch, from two pillars; the key-stones are 
roses, scrolls, faces, a figure wilh uplifted hands, a terrific mask with 
acanthus leaves in the mouth, and foliage. Monks projectiug from 
the wall, support the ribs of the last arch at the south end. In it 
arc two circles with crosses, and two pannels. The side is nine 
pillars in loiiglh, and has a seat, or basement, wh'ch is continued 
across the cloisters. The outward arches have three clustered 
eoiuiuiis in each, and above them five broken apertures ; many of 
those interseciitais becoming dangerous and <lecayed, have been 
entin^ly nunoved. In the first is one to Edward Worlley Montagu. 
It is impossible to describe all the tablets, &c. 

‘ Here lies ihe body of George Vertue, late engraver, and F. S. A. who was 
born in l^ondon, an. 1684, and dejMirted this life July 24, 1756. 

‘ With manners gentle, and a grateful heart. 

And all the genius of the graphic art. 

His fame shall each succeeding artist own. 

Longer by far than monuments of stone ’ 

Browne Willis, in a letter to Dr. Ducarel, says, he was buried 
probably near an oltl monk of this abbey, of his own family, whom 
Willis discovered to have been buried there in 1609. The engraver 
was a catholic. Margaret Vertue, his faithful wife, who survived 
him near twenty years, lies buried in the same grave. She died 
March 17. 1776, aged 76. The wall of this first arch has been 
painted with orange-coloured sprigs, on a dark ground, but both 
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are nearly lost. In the next is a large monument, composed of a 
pedestal, sarcophagus, Corinthian pilasters, and a pediment, erected 
to Charles Godolphin, esq. brother to Sidney, earl of Godolphin. 
He died July 10, 1720, aged 60. His lady July 29,1720, aged 63. 
He was a commissioner of the customs. 

Further south, a tablet to Arthur O’Keefe, de.scended from the 
kings of Ireland. He died the 26th of September, 1736, and Isa¬ 
bella his wife the 26th of September, 1762. Jeremiah Lewis, gent. 
1761, aged 61. Below it, a very handsome white marble tablet 
with a canon, ‘ by two-fold augmentation,’ in score:— 

Near this place are deposited the remains of Benjamin Cooke, Doctor of 
Music, in tlie university of Oxford and Cambridge; and organist, and master of 
the choristers of this collegiate church for above thirty years. He departed 
this life on the I4th day of Sopt. 1793, in the 59lh year of his age. 

In the next arch are a bust and bas-relief described in the fol¬ 
lowing lines:— 

The genius of engraving bandinsr down to posterity the works of painting, 
sculpture, and architecture, whilst Fame is distribiitin);' them over the four quar¬ 
ters of the globe, was erected and inscribed to William Woollclt, born August 
»9tb, 173;-., died May 22d, 1785. 

In the adjohiing arch, an excectlingly pleasing pyramid tablet, 
with the geitius of the healing art mourning, near a medallion, 
formed by a serpent and oak Itranch above, and two torches below, 
containing a bust. This is to Dr. Richard Jehh. On the right is a 
small hut uiicominoniy neat tablet, with an angel ki.ssing the cross. 
It is to Frances Louisa I’arnelle, who tiieil Sept. 1B12. On llie left 
is a plain tablet and iniseraltle profile bust of the ceiebratetl Dr. 
Buchtui, author of the ‘ Domestic Medicine.’ Another is 

Sacred to tlie memory of Thomas Saunders Depuis. Doc. Oxon. organist and 
composer to his majesty ; who departed this life July 17, 179G, aged sixty-six 
years, fie was a man, as much e.steemed for every moral and social view as 
ha was eminently aislinguishcd in his profession. 

The next arch is nearly bricked up, but has an iron casement, 
with qualrefuil tracery above. 

The south side, whose west end has a pointed entrance. On 
Uie wail, close above it, are fragments of black letter inscriptions, 
on serpentine labels, too distant and decayed to be legible. In the 
first key-slonc, once a shield, is an ancient iron pulley for a lamp. 
The first arch contains a door with double pillars to the sides, the 
mouldings terminating in a pinnacle. This leads to the carpenters’ 
lumber-yard ; far different was its former use. Over it, without the 
cloisters, is a range of brackets tliat supported the roof of the refec¬ 
tory, and below them many pointed windows that lighted the hall. 
There are one or two statues in these windows, which are now filled 
up. Through this door the monks passed to their meals; those are 
the only ones that remain to shew us the situation and length of the. 
dining-hall, which was that of the cloister. 
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Retucoing to the «jtoister«, in the ard) on the iigbt» ai« l«ur 
laneet-Bhai^ aicbee, mM to have been used as a lavatory. Among 
Bumerons tablets is (mo with a bust of Edward Tufnel, the arohi' 
tect, llie last, or open, arch has (me or two tablets illegible. 

The east side. In the first division is a pedestal, sarcophagns, 
and reclining reading statue, erected to Daniel Pnltney. Near it 
is a memorial to James Broughton, 1710. A very strong and hand¬ 
some iron gate crosses the cloisters on this spot. In the second 
arch is a strong prison-like door, and over it a tablet to lieutenant 
general Henry Withers, not legible. Another to lieutenant (Lio¬ 
nel Richmond Webb, wbo died the 27th of May, 1785, aged TO. 
Sarah, his widow, the 8th of June, 1789, aged 60. lu the next 
division a strong pointed arch ; and near it a tablet to Michael Ro¬ 
bert Van Millingen, 1773, aged 13. In a recess where^as a door, 
a tablet for John Savage, S. T. P. 

The ancient chapter-house has, or rather had, the arch over its 
entrance most magnificently adorned with carving, gilding, and 
painting. On each side are three pillars, between them foliage. 
One range of the mouldings contain circular scrolls which have 
been gill, and the'depths coloured black, another scarlet. A third 
8pa(x: is divided into small niches by waved scrolls ; within them 
are twenty imperfect statues. Here are the Blessed Virgin and 
infant Jesus, and king I^avid, much broken. Fragments of the 
paint and gilding adhere (m various parts of them, enough to shew 
their former splendour ; the centre is divided into two arches; one 
C(mtainiiig a door and window, and the other a window latticed 
and glazed. The mouldings of those are scrolls, and are support¬ 
ed by a bead ; a plane between them has been painted with white 
foliage on a red ground, and the outside ones in comjiartments of 
golden flowers. Between the arches is a broken carved bracket 
without a statue. On each side arc two others, the right sustains 
a headless, and almost wingless angel, whose right arm has been 
elevated; the left is nearly destroyed, but its outline is like the 
other; they appear to have been exceedingly correct figures. 
Directly before this door-way the vaulted roof of the cloisters has 
a greater number of ribs than the rest, and some of the key-stones 
are rich in carving and gilding, but beyond they are fewer than 
before. On the spot where the centre statue stood over the door, 
a tablet has been erected to Elizabeth Moore, who died in 1720, 
aged thirty-five. She was wife to Thomas Moore, librarian to the 
church. The outward wall opposite contains three pillars within 
its arch, which is filled with thirteen pierced quatrefoils, almost 
destroyed by the weather. Others of those arches have three tre¬ 
foils, and four ovals. The remainder of the divisions on the east 
wall are alike, and have three arches within each, with a string of 
gold, once about t]}ree inches broad, extending horizontally abont 
three yards from the pavement. The wall was painted of a dsn^k 
faded colour, on which are numbers of white trefoils. The teUets 
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phced .4)0 it «re« to lieutenant general Ge,orge Walsfai, e«q. colo> 
Del cS the 49th regiment of foot; died October 23,1761, aged 7S. 
Mn. Addiwm, who died the 3Ulh of September, 1715. Opfmite, 
over a door, <»e for lieutenant general the honourable William 
Barrel], governor of Pendeonia Castle, and ^colonel of the king’s 
own regiment of foot. 

The north aide. A very strong arch crosBes the east end. The 
atouldings over the arch of the great door leading to the south aisle 
are numerous, and richly carved. Ail the key-stones of'the ronf 
are scrolls, QuaterfoiU have emhellished the outward . arches, 
but they are now reduced to imperfect circles'by the'i weather. 
Nine pointed windows filled up, may I>e seen from this side over 
the roof of the south cloister, which belonged to the refectory be¬ 
fore notic4l. The first four divisions on the side of the church are 
like those mentioned on the east side, except in the painting and 
gilding. 

In the south walk all the abbots of this church, from Vitalis to 
Hnmez inclusive, except Arundel were interred. But there are 
now <Hi1y four gravestones which i*ecord their names. The first 
represents an abiml arrayed tn pontifiealibut with a pastoral 
staff, above is inscribed OisLEBERTiis CRIsfjnus Abbas, 1114. 
adjoining is another figure with a mitr^ and above LaureNTIUS 
Abbas. An immense slab of dark blue marble, known as Long 
Meg of Westminster, is inscribed Gekvasius ue Blois, Abbas, 
IIW, another stone is inscribed ViTALls Abbas 10B2. 

Having surveyed the whole of this venerable structure, with 
as mucli care and circumspection as possible, few, if any, monu¬ 
ments of interest have escaped observation; nor 'have I failed 
to call in the assistance of such authors as have gone before me. 
in this pleasing, but laborious task. 



CHAPTER HI. 

Hiitory and Topography of St, Margarot'* Parith. 

This and the adjoining one of St, Joh n's forms the ancient cit; o. 
Westminster, and originally formed but one parish, St Maigaret's. 
The dismemberment took place in 172B. The bounds of this parish 
are as follows : commeDcing at Wiiitehall stairs it takes a western 
course on the north side of the Banquetting-honse, through the car¬ 
riage entrance of the Horse Guards, across the park to near Cnm- 
beriand gate, thence on the west side of Stafford-place, by'El- 
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liot's brewery, along the commmi sewer behind Bedfprd^^place, 
Trelieck-terraee, and Peinbroke-place, Vauxhall-bridge-road; to 
B^r the turnpike, where it turns to the uorlh-east behind the 
Military Hospital, and Rochester-row, to the east side of the Green 
Coal school, down Artillery-place and Old Pye-street, up New Pye- 
street along Orchard street, and part of Great Smith-street, to the 
south side of Dean’s Yard, along College-street, up Abingdon- 
slreet, and then finally, on the east side of the same street, to Par- 
ikunent stairs. 

in this parish is one church : 

St. Margarets. 

This edifice, which is situated on the north side M the abbey 
church, near Henry the Seventh’s chapel, was founded%y Edward 
the confessor in the year 1004, for the convenience of Ihe monks, 
attached to the conventual church, and was dedicated to 8t. Margaret 
the virgin, and martyr of Antioch. Being in a ruinous state it was 
rebuilt, in the reigu of king Edward I. by the merchants and other 
parishiiHiers, the chancel excepted, which was built at the exf>ence 
of the abbot of Westminister, about the year 1307. 

In the year 1735, this church was not only repaired, but the 
tower cased, and mostly rebuilt, at a charge of three thousand five 
hundred pounds, granted by Parliament, in consideration of its 
being looked upon as a national foundation, fur the use of the 
House of Commons. It had before been rejMaatedly repaired, par¬ 
ticularly in the years 1641, 1651, and 1682, when the north gal¬ 
lery was rebuilt at the sole charge of sir John Cutler, knight and 
baronet, for the benefit of the poor. 

In 1758, it was repaired at the expense of four thousand ^munds, 
also given by parliament. Itftasaiso repaired in 1803 and 1825. 
The plan of the church gives a nave and side aisles, with a chancel 
at the east end, which is internally octagonal and externally square. 
A square tower with a staircase attached to its south east angle, and 
octagonal buttresses to the other angles, projects from the first 
division from the west of the north wall. The tower is in four 
stories, in the north front of the first is an entrance, under a low 
pointed arch, surmounted by a square cornice, above which is a 
pannel with the following inscription :— 

Suoipta Publico Favente optime Principe Georgio, Seenndo Ex Senatus BriU 
tannici Auctoritate Iristaurata Turre atq refecta, Altins Honore Superbieiia attollit 
caput flancta^ Margarabe, Deo aacra iEdea Anno Domini, MDCCXXXVl, Hono- 
Tatnimw Viria et ob Beneficia in Parochianos Sa;piua collata, non aine Laude 
nominandia Arthuro Onslow Senaius Britannici anaximo site merito iterum Pro- 
locntbre Roberto Walpole nobiiisaimi ordirus et Periscelidis Equite Prmfecioruin 
entry Primo et Scaccarii Cancellario Vire in consilijs ac Lsboribua Pubiicia 
Maxiineoinnitim indefesso onnqinultis pare Carolo Waaer Equite Aorato, Som- 
mo Rei Navali prmpositorum Septeoi-viro etGulielino Barone Sundon de Ardagh 
to Hibernia Fiaco Publico Curando Quinqae viro OroatiathDis Daomviria Sena¬ 
tor^ WesimooaMerieasiboa. 
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tit ttie west side is a low arched window divided by mulliiBis into 
three this is one of the original windows of the church ; the 

east front has no window or opening, the south side of the nave 
abuts on the church ; the second story has a large window of four 
lights in the north front divided horizontally by a transom, and the 
head of tlie area occupied by subarches and quaterfoil divisions ; 
this window is also original, in the west front is a circular opening, 
the east front is also unoccupied ; the third story which is clear of 
the church has a circular opening, covered with a square-headed cor¬ 
nice in every aspect, the north and west fronts have each dials. The 
fourth story has a large arched window enclosed in a square-headed 
recess, in every aspect it is filled with mullions, forming a bungling 
imitation ^ the ancient window below, and in the spandrila are 
cherubs; ime elevation is finished with unsightly battlements, the four 
octangular buttresses are continued in height above the parapet, the 
ancient finish is destroyed, and jialtry pinnacles notched at the angles 
substituted. From the centre of the platform rises an octangular 
turret of wood ending in a cupola, ’sustaining a flag staff. The 
west front of the church has an entrance in the centre, partly mo¬ 
dernized, the enriched spandrils remain, but Jambs and imposts of 
Roman architecture have heeu inserted in lieu of the ancient columns ; 
this entrance is covered by a porch ofBsrtty Langley’s Gothic, which 
tiefies description. Above this is a large arched window, the an¬ 
cient mullions destroyed, and uprights of Roman architecture sub¬ 
stituted for them; this window is walled up, similar windows occupy 
the ends of the aisles, the elevation is finished with a plain parapet 
and coping. 

The south side of the church has seven windows, all of which 
have been treated as those in the west front; near the east end is 
an attached vestry, in the modern Gothic style, and a recurrence of 
the western porcli; the clerestory retains its ancient windows un¬ 
altered ; they are formed ui pairs, and each is divided by a single 
muliion into two lights with arched heads; the elevations finish as 
before. The east front has a large window in the centre of five 
lights, made by mullions, with perpendicular divisions; in the head 
of the arch on each side is a ^mall light, and alrovc is a paltry imi¬ 
tation of an ancient rose window;' the elevation finishes with some 
nondescript ornamental work, and at the angles are pinnacles as 
the tower. The aisles have windows of four lights in the worst 
style of modem Gothic, helow which are low arched entrances; 
the elevation finishes with Chinese battlements.. The north side 
has six open windows of the same description as in the other aisle, 
and one blank window; on this side a single buttress remains ; the 
clerestory is a copy of the other side. From this description it will 
be seen that the church has been completely modernized by the 
tasteless architect employed by the House of Commons; the former 
decorations were beautiful specimens of ancient architecture; the 
present the worst examples of carpenters’ Gothic; tlie modem ap~ 
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peai^ce given to qbarch by the entire new aabhuaj^ nf |V>rt> 
la^ atone coin^e^ the character of the exterior. jplM lower 
atb^ bi the tower forms a por^ with groined ceiling; it cQmrauni- 
btttes with the church by an arch in which is kd original pointed 
dbbr->way with enriched spandrils of a handsome de«%n. 

The interior retains more of its ancient features; the nave and 
aisles are divided by seven pointed arches springing from the usual 
blnaters of columns; the spandrils are enriched with ^uatrefoil 
paxtoels ; a sweeping cornice bounds the arches springing from 
corbels carved with angels holding scrolls, above the columns, 
from which also spring small columns attached to the walls of 
the clerestory, and sustaining the arched supports of the roof, 
which is entirely covered with modern pannelitng, sustained 
on trusses in the form of low pointed arches with pierced 
spandrils. The internal termination of the chancel, as before ob¬ 
served, tak^ an octangular form, and is bighly ornamented, though 
miich of the false taste which prevails in the exterior is observable; 
it is separated from the church by a handsome and spacious pointed 
ar^ the. modern columns of which have Prince-of-Wales’s feather 
^c^pitsJs; on the side walls are niches containing paintipgs of Moses 
ana Aaron in chiar-oscuro; the ceiling is groined ; in the centre is 
a large division, painted, with the descending dove. The three 
eastern divisions in the chancel have each a window; the two lateral 
ones are filled with poorly designed tracery, and derive a false 
light from the small windows before noticed in the exterior; below 
the windows are the usual inscriptions: the central division is occu¬ 
pied by the great east window, below which is the altar screen, 
wjiich IS composed of five arches, with canopies in the style of an 
altar-tomb of the fifteenth century; the 'three central arches are 
recessed, and contain the altar; the two lateral ones niches, having 
seats for the officiating clergymen thrust into them ; at the buck of 
the recess and just above the table, is a relief of the ' Meeting at 
Emmaiis,’ copied from Titian’s painting of that subject. The 
entires chancel was rebuilt in its present form, and the existing deco¬ 
rations added in 175B. A gallery is erected at the west end, in 
which is the speaker’s pew; behind this is the organ in a richly 
ornamented case; other galleries occupy the aisles, the fremts are 
panneried in the style of the church. The pulpit and desks are 
situated on different sides of the centre aisle in front of the altar 
rails; the former is richly but clumsily carved in oak; it stands on 
a pillar, and is sustained by flying buttresses copied from Henry 
Seventh’s chapel. The pulpit and desks were first set up in 1803, at 
which time the speaker’s seat was removed to the gallery. The glory 
of this church is its splendid east window, representing the whole 
history of the Crucifixion of our Lord, and the two Thii^es. These 
figuros are so extremely 'well executed that there' may be seen the 
muscles of each limb, occasioned by the different positions in which 
thejy are expanded on the crosses. 
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III the centre compartment is oar Saviour on the cross; over his 
he&d the letters INRI; an an^l <m the right side holds two 
chaliees to catch the blood from the wounds in &e bands and side; 
a second on the left hand baa a single chalice for the wound in that 
hand, and a third acts in like manner at the feet. 

Round the cross of the Saviour, are the Roman officers and sol¬ 
diers attending the execution, with some of the chief rulers atnong 
the Jews. At the foot are Mary Magdalen, and Mary, the wife of 
Cleophas, and sister to the Virgin Mary, who stands in the froait, 
and is represented as fainting away. On the hem of her robe the 
letters M A J : D E : (mater deo.) 

On the right hand of the cross (which is on’ the left facing the 
window)’is the Roman centurion on horseback, who, with a lance 
pierces ouf Saviour’s side, from which blood and water are repre¬ 
sented issuing. Th horse whereon the Roman centurion sits, is 
finely executed, with full spirit and vigour. Behind the cross, a 
little to the left, is a small perspective view of the city of Jeruu- 
lem. On the right is the penitent thief; over his head an angel re¬ 
ceiving hb soul in the form of a child, and on the left the revUtng 
thief; over his head the devil flying away with his soul on his back.* 

The first capital figure on the left hand, attending in a niche 
curiously delineated, is that of St. George of Cappadocia, the re¬ 
puted patron saint of England, standing, completely armed at all 
points, holding in his hands, partly unfurled, a white banner charged 
with a red cross, and behind him lies at his feet a red dragon. This 
representation of him is not unlike that described by Eusebius, in 
his life of Constantine the Great, who erected his statue, and over 
his head was displayed a banner with the cross, and under his feet 
a dragon. The banner he holds is a symbol of his dying in defence 
of the cross ; and the red dragon under his feet alluding to his con¬ 
quest over that ‘ red dragon, the devil, who burueth with fury, and 
is red with the blood of the faithful.’f 

The second figure on the right hand, standing in a nic^e, (like 
that of St. George) is that of Catharine the virgin, a martyr of 
Alexandria, holding in her right hand a book, and resting her left 
on a sword, her head encircled with a crown of glory. 

At the bottom, towards the left, is a hermit holding something 
resembling a root, and looking up towards the virgin saint, drawn 
about breast high. On the right hand, towards the bottom, is part 
of a wheel, as an emblematical device of the manner by which she 
suffered martyrdom : hence the name of * Catharine wheel,’ in use 
at the present day. This saint was martyred under Maximus 1. 
emperor of the western mmiarchy, A. D. 456. 

The third figure on the left hand, under St. George, is Henry 
VII. at his devotions, in his royal robes, crowned with a diadem, 

* Mr. Penoont records the medi- at this whimsical representation, 
tated ^struction of this fine window t Rev. chap, xii.v. S. ' Ornaments 
by a reverend zealot, who took offence of Churches considered.’ 
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itnd kneeling under a canopy of state, in a small orettol^, «rilh a 
book before him. 

The fourth figure, on the right hand, under St. Catharine, 
is that of Elieateth, Henry’s consort, also at her devotions, 
and kneeling under a state canopy with a book before her: her 
devotion is expressed in a very lively manner in her coun¬ 
tenance. 

Above the whole is a row of six small panes, in which are re> 
ptesentations of angels attendant on the crucifixion. On the left 
band, in a small pane, is the moon, and on the opposite side the 
sun, alluding to the preternatural manner of the darkness (the 
son not being eclipsed, the moon being at full) at our Saviour’s 
crucifixion. 

On the left of these figures, and over the moon, is placed a 
white rose, within a red one, to signify that the house of York 
was united to the house of Lancaster, in the person of Henry and 
Elizabeth. On the opposite side, and over the sun, is placed a 
pomegranate to signify the houses of Lancaster and York’s descent 
from the royal house of Spain ; John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, 
married Constance, the eldest daughter and coheir of Peter, king of 
Castile and Leon ; and his brother Edmund of Langley, duke of 
York, (great grandfather df Elizabeth, wife of Henry Vll.) married 
Isabel, the youngest daughter and coheir of the aforesaid king. 
The froniegi’anale vert in a field or. are the arms of Granada, in 
Spain, which kingdom was added to that of Castile, by,Ferdinand 
V. A. D. 1478, who united Spain into one monarchy, having mar¬ 
ried Isabel queen of Castile and Leon. 

Such is the description of this beautiful window. It is proper 
that some notice should be taken of the history of this ancient 
piece of workmanship. 

The magistrates of Dort, in Holland, being desirous of presenting 
Henry VII. something worthy to adorn his magnificent chapel, then 
buildigg at Westminster, directed this w'indow to be made, which 
was five years in finishing; king Henry and his queen sending their 
pictures to Dort, whe*ice their portraits are delineated. 

Henry dying befon* the window was completed, it fell into the 
hands ol an abbot of Waltham, who placed it in his abbey church, 
where it remained till the dissolution of that abbey by Henry VIII. 
in lire year 1540. To preserve it from being destroyed, it was 
removed by Robert Fuller, the last abbot of Waltham, to a private 
chapel at New Hall, an ancient seat belonging to the Butlers, earls 
of Ormond, in W'iltshire ; which afterwards came into the bauds of 
Thomas Boleyii, father of Ann Boleyn, Henry VIIl.’s queen. 

in the reign of queen Elizabeth, New Hall was in the possession 
of Thomas Ratcliff, earl of Sussex, and it was purchased from this 
family by Tbomas Viliicrs, duke of Buckingham; bis son sold it to 
general Monk, who bavii^ mure taste than fell to the lot of most 
generals of his time, caused this window to be buried under ground'. 
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t]urii% the rebellion against Charles 1. and the subsequent usurps* 
tion S Oliver Cromwell. Monk well knew, that the puritans 
wonld not fail to demolish this fine effort of genius and talent, as 
they had done several others, should it fall into their Vandalic 
hands. It is said, that during these disgraceful timea, painted win* 
dows of the most beautiful kind, even to the amount of eight hun* 
dred, were destroyed by those wolves in sheep’s clothing. 

After the Restoration, Monk caused this window to be replaced 
in his chapel at New Hall. 

In 1688, Christopher, duke of Albemarle, son and heir of the 
late general Monk, died without issue. This seat, therefore, de¬ 
volved to his duchess, but she not chusing to reside there, it became 
ruinous and decayed. 

The estate was afterwards purchased, of the heirs of the duke’s 
family, by John Oliuius, esq. who, in a few years, demolished the 
greatest part of the structure, including the chapel; the window, 
however, he preserved, with a view to its being sold for some 
church. 

For some time, it lay cased up in boxes, until it came to the 
knowledge of Mr. Conyers, when he purchased it for his chapel af 
Copthall, near Eppiug; and paid Mr. Price, a great artist in that 
way, a large sum (or repairing it. It remained at Copthall till Mr. 
Conyer’s son John built a new house, at some distance from the 
old seat, and having no further use for the window, sold it to the 
committee appointed for rej>airing and beautifying the church of 
St. Margaret’s, Westminster. 

Such is the history of this justly celebrated window ; and it is 
not a little remarkable, that after the many dangers to which it has 
been exposed, and the progressive changes it has undergone, it should, 
after the lapse of three hundred years, be found to occupy a place 
so immediately contiguous to the one for which it was originally 
designed. 

Of. itk antiquity no reasonable doubt can be entertained : the 
portraits of Henry VII. and his queen, and the several badgea^of the 
royal houses of York, Lancaster, and Spain, which are found in 
the panes of this window are almost demonstrative of its age. 

The side wuidows of the chancel are filled with stained ^lass, 
containing statues of St. Michael, and another with a book in his 
hand, and white and red roses, pomegranates, &c. 

In Uie vestibule at the west end of the church, is an ancient pew 
of oak, still existing: it is handsomely decorated with tracery, in 
the style of the sixteentli century, and is now used for the distribu¬ 
tion of bread to the poor. 

The font is a modern basin of marble, on a pillar of the same, to¬ 
tally devoid of ornament. 

This church is in length 130 feet, breadth 63, height 45, and of the 
tower to the summit of the pinnacles, 83 feet. 

The monuments arc very numerous, and are in a high state of 
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preaervatioQ* a foct ooafen great creditt am jfiie |Hi^!Qi|bial 
ax^oiritias. 

M the east end of the south aisle are the foiloaditgi!—A seat 
mairMe tablet, suroaounted by a bust of the deccnsed, to Mrs> Mar- 
gairet Grabai^, who died Jon. 28, 1772, aged 75. 

A 'handsoiiae marble tablet to John Leng, bishop of Norwich, who 
di^ Oet. 26, 1727, a|ed 62. 

A pMile bust and inscription, to W. Arnold, who died Aug. 23, 
1734, aged 25. Near this is a handsome mcmuraent to John 
Lekeux, who died April 12, 1761, aged 76; above in a niche is his 
hurt, surmounted by a pediment. 

A neat marble tablet inscribed as follows:— 

To6ie memory ofWilliam Caxton, who first introduced into Great Britain the 
art of Printing; and who, A. D. 1477, or earlier, exercised that art in the abbey 
of Westminster. This tablet in remembrance of one to whom the literatuie of 
his country is so largely indebted, was raised anno doniini nncccxx, by the Hox> 
burghe club. Ear) Spencer, K. G. president. 

In this part of the church is a handsome aitar>tomb with the re¬ 
cumbent effigies of a lady in her robes of estate, in colours ; her 
head rests on a double cushion, and her feet on a couching Item. 
Behind her is a man kneeling in armour, and above are shields of 
arms, &c. It is to the memory of Mary, lady Dudley, daughter of 
William, lord Howard of Effingham, who died Aug. 21, 1680. 

In the south aisle are the following:— 

On a painted board: 

Within the walls of this church was deposited the body of the great sir Walter 
Raiwgh, knt, on the day he was beheaded in Old Palace Yard, Westminster, Oct. 
18, Ado. Dom. 1618. 

Reader, should you reflect on his error. Remember his many virtues, and that 
be was a mortal. 

An ancient brass with an engraving, representing a man and his 
son, and a woman and two daughters at prayer. It is to the memory 
of Uie family of Cole, 1597. vj 

By the side of the stairs leading to the gallery, over the south 
aisle, is a handsome bust with drapery coloured, to the memory of 
James Palmer, B. D. born July 168J, died Jan. 6, 1659. 

Af the west end of the south aisle is a marble mfoiument to 
P. Colquhoun, L.L.D. who died April 25,1820, aged 76. Aboye 
is a basso relievo of a hive, and emblems of ‘ Justice and Coj^- 
merce.* 

in the north aisle is the handsome monument and bust, qf 
Cornelius Vaiidun; he is represented in colours, in the costUQw 
of the yeoman of the guard, with E. R. on his breast. Bouhtii kia 
bust is inscribed: Obitt Anno Domini, 1677, bvrikd of 
Sbpt. mTATis SV«194. Beneath:— 

Comeliiw Yandun lieth here borae at Breda in Brabant, aovldkmr .with K. 
Henry at Tvmey, yeoman of ttie gard and vsher to K. Henry, K. Edward,Q. Mary 
and Q. Elizabeth; of honest aod vertvova lyfe, a carfv) man for pore follm. Who 
is the ends Of tbw towne, dyd bryld for poic widows SO hoWisS cvfai was coste. 
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A manunMilt ivith the effigies of twe men and a woman kneeling 
at a tomb, in the costume of the time coloured, to R. Peters, esq. 

At the east end of this aisle are numerous monuments. 

A handsome modem monument of white marble, to the memory 
of sir Peter Parker, bart. who was killed on Aug. 3, 1814, in land¬ 
ing some troops on the coast of North America. He was aged 28. 
Above the inscription is a basso relievo representing his death. On 
the summit is a sarcophagus, on which is a figure supporting a 
bust of the deceased. 

On the same side is a handsome monument of the Corinthian 
order, with a male and female effigy, kneeling within recesses, to 
Thomas Seymour, second son of the earl of Hertford, and Isabel 
his wife. He died Aug. 8,1600, she Aug. 20,1619. 

On the opposite side is a handsome monument of a lady kneeling 
at her devotions, in colours, and beneath a basso relievo of three 
men and three women in similar attitudes. It is to the memory of 
Dorothy Stafford, wife of sir William Stafford, knt. who died Sep. 
22, 1604, aged 78. Near it is a similar one to Blanch Parr, chief 
gentlewoman to queen Elizabeth, who * died a maide,’ Feb. 12, 
1689, aged 82. 

Near this is a handsome monument, representing a man in half 
armour, kneeling within an arch; his right hand resting on his 
breast. Al>ove are arms, a canopy with drapery, <fec. It is to 
Francis Egioke who died Nov. 21, 1622. Below this monument is 
one with grating before it. representing a male and female at prayers, 
hi colours, to Thomas Arneway and Margaret his wife. He was 
buried Dec. 8, 1603, she Aug. 9, 1696. This monument was re¬ 
paired and beautified in 1713. 

The next object of our notice is 

Westminster Hall. 

The history of which abounds with incidents of the most import¬ 
ant nature, and of the highest interest. 

The old hall was built by William Rufus, in the year 1097 and 
1098, at which place, on his return from Normandy, the year 
following its completion, * he kept his feast of Whitsuntide very 
royally.’* It was, Uierefore, first used as a banqueting-house to 
the ancient palace, which stood on the site of what is now called 
Old Palace Yard. 

In the year 1236, Henry III. on New Years' Day, caused six 
thousand poor men, women, and children, to be entertained wi 
this ball, and in the other rooms of his palace. This was on 
the occasion of gueen Eleanor’s coronation. The king and queen 
had b^en married at Canterbury ; and on the day of this great 
feast they made their public entry into London. 

Stowe Informs us, that ' the citizens rode to meet the king 

• Stowe's Aand»« p. ISX, aad H«a.Hunt. Hist, who calls U tite festivid of 
Christmas. 
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and. 4|niee^ l^iiig cloljhed ip. icmg garmeots, «in.brod«|«d pbtout 
wyth goide and sSkW of dtvWse couloures, their horses Imely 
tra||3ied in array tb IQbe hunibef of three hundred and sixty; every 
mu bearing golden or silver cups in their hands, and the hipg’s 
trumpeters l^ore thein sohading. The, citie was adorned with 
siikes and in thg night with la^ps, cressets, and other lights witiiout 
Dupiber, besides many pageuts and strange devices which were 
shewn. ^ 

* To this coronation resorted so great a number of all estates, 
that the citie of London was scarce able to receive them. The 
archbishop of Canterbury did execute the office of coronation : 
the citizens did minister wine as butlers. The citizens of Win¬ 
chester tooke charge of the kitchen ; and other citizens attended 
their charges.’* 

Ill the year 1241, (the year before the king having caused the 
citizeus to swear fealty to the young prince Edward, born at West- 
njaneter)^ the same monarch entertained in this hall and the adjoin¬ 
ing palace, his principal nobility, and the pope's legate, then in 
Limdon. On this occasion Henry is described as having disho¬ 
noured himself by placing the legate at.the head of the table, seating 
himself on his right hand, and tlie archbishop of York on his left. 
This political or superstitious partiality gave great offence to the 
ncibillty, both spiritual aud‘teniporal. 

* But,’ says Maitland,t * of all the royal entertainments that 
ever were given in this ball, or perhaps in any other, that (if a 
certain monk may be credited) given by the same king, at the nup¬ 
tials of his brother Richard, earl of Cornwall, anno 1243, was the 
most sumptuous; for, according to my author, the number of dishes 
at that feast amounted to above thirty thousand. If we admit the 
dishes to have been each but a foot in diameter, the present ball, 
which is much bigger than that in the time of Henry 111. would 
(exclusive of the company), only contain fifteen thousand and forty- 
eight dishes.’ 

Without meaning to confirm the monk’s statement, it may be 
remarked, that it does not follow that all those dishes were 
upon the table at the same time, nor is it necessary to allow 
so much as twelve inches for each dish; neither is it probable, 
that all the dishes were placed in the hall, as it was customary 
to make use of the other rooms belonging to the adjacent pa¬ 
lace : there is, therefore, nothing impossible in the monk’s state¬ 
ment. 

In 1269, 27 Edward I. a fire destroyed or very much injured this 
ancient palace, and many houses adjoining, indeed it received so 
much damage Uiat the parliament in the ensuing year was held at 
the house of (he archbishop York. 

Thomas Waisinghamf mentions a royal entertainment given in 

• Stowe’s Anusis, p. 871—8. + Hist. Load..u. 1840. 

t Historia Brevis. 
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feSdward III. in tiie bnll of iliis paJsee, at WfaiiMibtide, to 
1m oowrt and nobility, when a woman, in a laataHticai daeaa, *epte> 
aentinf that of a comedian, elite red the hdii on horaeba^ wlatce, 
wHh an nveetinnon assaranee, alter haTing Ttdden nmnd ^tliie aeiie- 
ral tables below, ascended the st^s to that of the Mng, and 
throwing down a letter, she imnie<ha^y retiied. 

This letter !^waTd commanded to be opened nnd tread ; 
ctmtents were to the following effect: ‘ Oar Kurd ithe fkn^ may 
take notice, that he has not kindly regarded those knighto who 
faithfully served his father and himself with their lives and iortuaies ; 
bat has too much enriched others, who never peiformod any thing 
considerable." 

The woman being pnrsned and apprehended, readily acknowledged 
that she was employed and paid by a certain knight tor that servims; 
who being thereupcm arrested, boldly declared, that be had 
done it with no other view than that to tlie king’s honour, whicii 
being taken into consideration, together with the contetns of the 
letter, which were incontestiblc facts, both the knight and the wo¬ 
man were soon discharged from custody. 

Richard II. ordered the whole building to be pulled down, and, 
in the year 1397 the present edifice was erected. About two 
years afterwards this monarch kept his Christmas festival in the 
new hall, accompanied with ail that splendour and magnsficoDoe 
for which his court was so conspicuous. It is said on this occamn 
twenty-eight oxen, three hundi'^ sheep, and fowls withoot num¬ 
ber were consumed. The number of guests on each day of idle 
feast, amounted to ten -thousand ; and two thousand cooks. em- 
ployed.* 

The same author says, the great hall * was begunne to be re- 
payred in the yeere 1397 by Richard the Second, who caused the 
wais, windowes and roOfe to be taken downe and newe made, with 
a stately porch, and divers lodgings of a marvellous worke and with 

* great costs.’ He goes on to state that the charges of the building 
were obtained by pillaging refugees who had fled their connti^, 
and that this di^onest and unfeeling mode of taxatimi produced 

* great summis of monney,’ and also gives the name of the architect 
John Botterell, he adds * this hall being finished in the yeere 1.309, 
the same king kept a most royal Christmas there’t* In the course 
of these repairs, a contract was entered into with Richard Wash- 
bourn and John Swalwe, masons, to raise the walls two feet higher 
than they were with Ryegate stone, and marble to strengthen it, 
the whole was to be done according to a model made by the advice 
of master Henry Zencley, and delivered to the said masons by Wat- 
kin Walden his warden; and for every foot of assize in length 
Ihw were to have twelvepence.l 

The hall received but little attention iroin government, except 

* Stow apud Maidand. ii. 1341. t Smith’s Westminster, p. S3. 

♦ Survey, p. 887. 
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the subfliabntkm of lor lead on the roof* o 'prof^hle joh <ioT 

■omo loooorOd oeOEtinc^ nntU the re%a of hie pteseiMt nie^ertigr, 
n4len the whole exteiwr and ioterbr of'the rc^ undoiwent . n 
UierOagh repair, imd fhe primapai froi^ was relredt wHh.Bath atone 
aatoer dte direction of 3. Osyfere. 

The plan ia parraHelograiuatic, having two square towera and ft 
porch at the north end. The principBi front ctmaists of ’n ceotre, 
betwera two wings or towers considerably in advance of it. The 
fornrer b made in hei^t into two stories, the towers into three, both 
towers are alike, the first story b a highly decorated basement 
entirely filled with beautiful nidies, with semi-hexagonal canopies* 
and the wall behind b occupied with cinquefoil headed panneb i in 
the second story an ardied window divided by a mullion and tren- 
sont htto two lights, between two cmnopied niches, and in the uj^er 
story a similar window only, the elevation finishes with a bTock cor* 
nice surmounted by an embattled parapet, at one of the aiigles of 
each tower, an octagon staircase turret. The central division con- 
sbts of a porch with a bold and handsome pointed arch in the cen¬ 
tre between niches similar to the towers, the whole surmounted by "a 
gallery fronted by a parapet peiroed with quarterfoils, the spandrils 
^ the arch of the porch bear shields, charged with the arms of Ed* 
ward the Cmifessor held by angels, below each the white hart, the 
well-known badge of Richard ll ; the side walls of the porch have 
traoeried windows ni blank; the ceiling is groined and ribbed; the 
iftiier entrance b by a small pointed arch filled with oak doors; the 
upper story of the main elevation is principally occupied by a mag¬ 
nificent window, madebyperpeitdicubr muHions into.nine divisions, 
subdivided horizontally by a transom stone; every compartment 
thus formed has an arched head enclosing five sweeps ; the head 
of the arch is filled with minute compartments, corresponding in 
form and dimensiims with the larger ones; the weather cornice, of 
this window rests on the white hart; the elevation finishes with a 
well proportioned gable, the cornice enriched with crockets raking 
up to a trbngular niche in the centre, crowned with a pinnacle ; 
the side wails are strengthened by buttresses, composed of a mas¬ 
sive insulated pier, situated opposite to the piers between the win¬ 
dows, at about eighteen feet distance, from which living arches 
spring and abut against the walls of the hall; lint one of these but¬ 
tresses can be seen, which is in the speaker’s court yard ; the others 
ere hid and ctmcealed in the new courts, and other adjacent excre- 
scencies, which hide the exterior view of the building, it being 
much to be lamented that tbere was not taste enough in the direc¬ 
tors of the public works, to have ordered the complete insulation 
of the hall. The southern end has a similar window to the north, 
and on the point of the gable is an octagon turret, which ends in 
a mod'ern cupola. The interiore surprizes every spectator by the 
grandeur and vastness of the whole; b b covert 1^ the most 
splendid timber roof ever witnessed ; there are in all Ifttrteen ribs. 
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«ach composed of a trussed arch, comprehended within one iai^ 
and magnificent pointed arch, stretching atcross the entire buUdmg ; 
the trusses are carved with angels holding shields, charged with the 
attnii ot king Richard II., and from them spring king posts which 
bind the two arches together; the spaadrils and all intervals are 
filled with uprights with trefoil heads; between the ninth and 
tenth beams a beautiful lantern springs from the roof, lately re¬ 
stored in iron ; at the sides of the principal entrance are staircases; 
one is ancient and has a pillar charged with the arms of John Staf¬ 
ford, lord treasurer from 1422 to 1424,1st. Henry VI. to 1426, and 
afterwards archbishop of Canterbury; and those of Ralph, lord 
Boteler of Sudley, treasurer of the exchequer, 21st. Henry VI. 1443. 
The motto round the top is 39{gtt (t tttOtt idfOCti- Opposite 
is a modern pillar charged with the arms of George III. with 
the date of 1781. At the upper end of the hall is a large 
flight of steps leading to a door communicating with inner 
apartments ; on each side of the window are three niches, in five 
of which still remain statues of the following monarchs, William 
Rufus, Henry I. Stephen, Henry II. Richard I. and John, beau¬ 
tifully coloured ; the side walls are pierced with windows divided 
by one fmullion, but which are generally stopped up by some ad¬ 
jacent building, and, in consequence, a. row of dormer windows 
have been made in the roof. The repairs of the hall are still in an 
unfinished state, and the interior is filled up with temporary, 
buildings for records until some permanent structure is found for 


them. 

The dimensions arc as follow :— 

Vmt.' lacliet. 

Length, exterior....... 266 8 , 

-in the clear. 238 8 

-porch and towers . 28 0 

Breadth exterior north front. 67 8 

— - —... . each tower .. 25 4 

- — porch .. 24 9 

.. — in the clear north end . 67 1 

---south ditto... 68 0 

.. buttress. 31 9 

-arch of ditto. 18 3 

-solid of ditto. 13 0 

Height, towers to battlements... 71 11 

-west front to point of gable...... 91 11 

.- " — — to pinnacle.127 9 

. . — - buttresses inclnding pinnacles. 45 1 

-Lantern. 38 2 


Over the door leading into the receipt of the Exchequer, is,a 
Acidptured head covered with a hood : beneath is this inscription: 

M 2 
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9ngtr^tjtens mint reiiimi-e 
J^i'0 rmulus Slrgi.— 

alluding to the vigilance and circumspection requisite in the affairs 
of llie exchequer. 

Of jUte old f>alace some few remains exist, though perhaps much 
altei^, but before the present century, when the board of works 
' y^ith their surveyors and attached architects, were not so anxious to 
' dcstrdjr or tnutilale our ancient architecture, numerous ancient 
apartments existed, even within the memory of many inhabitants, 
which have been swept away, and mean, and nationally considered, 
disgraceful brick erections formed in their place. 

From the present appearance of some of the buildings, and tbe 
known age of others, it should seem, that originally the palace of 
Westminster formed two sides of a square, and was all comprehended 
in Old Palace Yard, of which it constituted the east and south sides. 
Its east side consiste«l of the Court of Requests, the Painted Cham¬ 
ber, and several other nameless old rooms adjoining them. Those 
on the south cannot now be ascertained, as none of them are at 
present existing, but it is certain that they were remaining m tbe 
time of Edward 111., that they were parts of the private palace, and 
joined the old stone tower, now the parliament office* ; and that in 
1754, when the houses for the. clerks of parliament were erected, a 
stone wall, of nine feet thick was discovered, undoubtedly part of 
the old palace. Originally also, and before the erection of West- 
mbister hall, it is supposed that the court of Requests was the great 
hall of the palace. ()f the buildings adjoining Westminster hall on 
the west, few, if any, were of much antiquity. Some were of the 
reign of the Edwaid’s, hut the major part not earlier than the 
reign of Henry VII. or thereabouts. Near this side of the hall was 
two messuHgc;s known as the Constabulary and Paradise, and certain 
subterraneous passages were called Hell and Purgatory. The for¬ 
mer, however, in the reign of James I. appears to have been the 
sign of a low public house, frequente*! by lawyer’s clerks, &c. There 
was also a house of entertainment called Heaven, noticed by Butler 
in Hudibras, as 

‘ False Heaven at the end of the Hall.’t 

CoUiegiapg (Jhapel of St. Stephen. 

Adjoining the south-eae^ angle of the hall, and at the north end 
of the • old palace, was the chapel to St, Stephen the prbtoraartyr, 
founded by king Stephen, but rebuilt by Edward HI. in 1347, >» a. 
very magnificent manner; the latter monarch converted it into a 
collegiate church, and placed therein a dean, twelve secular canons, 
twelve vicars, four clerks, six choristers, a verger and chapel 
keeper.^ 

The following year, Edward, by letters patent, endowed the same 
with his Ilospilium, or great house in Lombard-street, certain lands 
* See Fig. i> in the annexed plate, f Pan Ilf. line 24. X Dugdalc Mon. Angl. 
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in yQfk«hii«, and m annuity out of k» teeasiivy, to make up iIms 
produce of the said house and laiK)%'five huodred pounds per an« 
nu.m, till he should settle an estate therecm of the like yearly value; 
and adjoining to the Thames side, not only erected handsome 
apartments for their reception, but likewise built for their use, in 
the Little Sanctuary, in Little King-street, a very large and strong 
bell tower, and placed therein three very great bells, to be rung on 
solemn occasions, such as coremations, triumphal shews, funerals oi 
princes, and their obits.* 

And for the greater convenience of the dean and canons, (who, 
upon the erection of the eastern part of the new palace, were re¬ 
moved into houses, in a place called Cannon Row, (Bridge-street) 
and as an additional emltelli^ntent to this stately chapel, John 
Chamber, M. D. physician to Henry YlII. and last dean of the col¬ 
lege, caused to be erected adjoining the north side thereof, a mag¬ 
nificent cloister, at the expence of eleven thousand marks. 

At the suppression, the annual revenues of this collegiate chapel, 
amounted to 10B5f. lOs. and 6d. This chapel being surrendered 
to Edward VI. it was appropriated for the reception of the repre¬ 
sentatives of the Commons of England, who have ever since con¬ 
tinued to meet therein, except when summoned by the kmg to 
Oxford. 


Chapel of* Our Lady of the Pew.* 

Contiguous to the chapel of St. Stephen, on the south, was that 
of Our Lady of the Pew, whose image therein, being one of the 
finest class, had many religious offices celebrated, and rich offerings 
made to it. Edward III. in the year 1300, gave to John Bulwich 
ten marks per onnun., for a daily celebration of mass before this 
fine statue; and Richard II. upon the destruction of Wat Tyler, 
repaired thither, when, after returning thanks for his great success, 
he made considerable offerings to the same renowned statue. 

‘ These offerings consisted in gifts to the ecclesiastics, who said 
masses for the welfare of the devotees, and in aims, given in trust, 
to the same persons, for the neighbouring poor. Except, therefore, 
that of maintaining an unnecessary number of monks and other 
religieuse, might be considered an evil, these superstitious oblations, 
as they are now deemed, were of signal service to the community. 
Uow many widows had pined in want, how many orphans had 
perished for lack of nourishment; how many aged and sick had 
been left to the chilling blasts of penury and disease had nut these 
practices been so prevalent, at a period when the poor had no pro¬ 
vision for their support, except what piety, humanity, (or, if it 
must be so) superstition, and ignorance might induce the opulent 
voluntarily to offer.’f 

But, alas for the wretched ! a casual fire, in the year 1452, an> 
ticipating, by nearly a century, the more cruel and extensive d««as~ 
• Stowe. t Nightingale. * 
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tetioD* of Henry Vlll. oonwtn^ this little wooden fnend ^ Iftcr 
poor, destro^g at tlte stnne time, the ebapd mid all its piecknio 
naMHes! 





Clock Tower. 

The Clock Tower, or Bell House, stood opposite the hall gate, 
and is said to have been erected on the following occasion; * A 
certain poor man, in an action of debt, being fined the sum of thir¬ 
teen and fourpence, in the reign of Henry III. Radulphus de Ing¬ 
ham, lord chief justice of the King's Bench, commiserating his 
case, caused the court-roll to be eras^, and the fine to be reduced 
to six shillings and eight pence, which, being soon after discovered, 
the judge was amerced in a pecuniary mulct of eight hundred marks, 
and that sum was employed in erecting the Bell Tower, wherein 
was placed a bell and a clock, which striking hourly, was to remind 
the judges in the hall of the fate of their brother.' 

The tower was not demolished till the|year 1715, when the great 
bell was granted to the clock of the new cathedral of St. Paul’s, 
Lrmdon, whither it was removed, and stood under a shed in the 
church yard till the turret was prepared for its receptimi. 

The clock had not long been up before the bell was cracked, 
and re-cast, but with such bad success, that in a few years afterwards 
it was thought necessary to take it down again; and the experiment 
was repeated, with better success. 

The old bell had the following inscription: 

* Tertiua apsabit me Sex, Ektwardque vocavit, 

Sancti decore Edward! sig^retur ut pore.’ 

Signifying that the third king gave this bell, and named it Ed¬ 
ward, that tile hours of * St. Edward might be properly noticed.* 

It is probable that Henry III. having been a refomider of the ad- 
jmning abbey of St. Peter’s, some years before erected by Edward the 
‘CcmfemiH’, ra%ht dedicate this bell in honnnr of their patron satnti* 

* Hugbsou’a LoixL IV. i4», S&O. It appeals by the foUowipg diitich, wt to 
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YIm New Palace Yard was formerly iuetosed wiflf a wall, and 
bad fbar gates, dole tm tiie east, leading to Westadaster stairs, of 
which some part still remains; the three others are totally de¬ 
molished ; that on the north led to the Woolstaple; that on the 
west, called Highgate, was a very stately and beautiful structure ; 
but being deemed an obstruction to the members of parliament in 
their passage to and from their respective houses, was taken down, 
in the year 1706 , as was also the third, leading to Old Palace 
Yard, in the year 1781 . 



JF'ountain. 


On the west side of the Bell Tower, Before mentioned, stood a 
beautiful fountain, with numerous spouts, from eve^ one of which^ 
on certain festivals and rejoicing days, used to issue streams c>jr 
wine, and from which, on ordinary occasions, the neighbouring 
inhabitants received the waste water for their domestic purposes.* 
Though the kings of England are crowned in the chapel of St. 
Edward the Confessor, in the abbey of St. Peter’s, it has, for many 
ages, been the practice for them to hold their coronation feasts in 
Westminster Hall. It has also been used at the trial of peerB'ac- 
cused of high treason, or other crimes and misdemeanours, besides 
the courts of chancery, exchequer, king’s bench, and common 
pleas, which, ever since the reign of Henry the Third, have been 
held in different apartments of this extensive building. 

At the Conquest, and even for some time after, it does not ap¬ 
pear that there was more than one supreme court of judicature 
tn this country: this was the Curia Regis or King’s Court, which 
was always the place of the royal residence. 

At this court, especially at some solemnities of the year, the 
king held his great councils, and transacted affairs of national 
importance, attended by his principal lords and barons. There 
coronations, &c. were celebrated: there also was constantly 
placed a stately throne, a sovereign ordinary court of judicature, 
wherein justice was. administered to the subjects: and there 

Btoiic by EScelea, that this bell, after begone, 

ftie RefonnaHon had its name changed For Westminster. Tom, by failh^ 

to Uiat of Tom ; strikes one.’ 

‘ Hark, Harry, *118 late, *tis time to • MaWand, uW supra. 
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AfCainr vrf the ve^ fewettue we«e tnUiBMitech 'i^ the kiog’e c^# he- 
hm|^ the ‘Mle«rtiif (tffieen: 1» ** The chief j-asticier, who wae testt 
the kuig nt pewerhild authority ; and in his alMence goveruedt'the 
fieuilm as vuseroy;. If the king was not present in person in this 
emut, the juelicier was chief jndge. both in ciitninal and civil 
oansesr The constahle, or Congtahikritu Re^it, or Anglia, 
who was « high officer,. bcHh in war and peace. This office was 
^ owe’time heijetHtary. Si. The Mame^ehal, which office was, and 
indeed still is hereditary. As an officer in the king’s court, the 
Mareschal was to provide for the security of the king’s person in 
his palace, to distribute lodgings there, to preserve peace and 
order to the king’s household, and to assist to determining con¬ 
troversies, &:c. within the rora] precincts. 4. The Seneschal, or 
steward, which office was likewise hereditary. 5. The chamber¬ 
lain, or Camerarint Regis. 

The great officers are distinguished from the inferior ones, of 
the same name, by the epithet Magistratus, Magisterium ; as the 
offioel of king’s chamberiain k called Magistra Cameraria ; also 
Magistro Marischalcias, &c, 6. The chancellor, or Cancellarim 

R«gis, so called to distinguish him from the inferior chancellors 
of the dioceses, &c. Very little is said of this office. It appears, 
however, that one part of his duty was to suj>ervise the charters to 
be sealed with the king’s seal, and likewise to supervise tlie acts 
and precepts that issued in the proceedings depending in Curia 
Regis. He was one of the king’s prime counsellors. 7. The 
treasurer, who was for the most part a prelate, or some other ec¬ 
clesiastical person. 

For some time after the Conquest the justicer used to perform 
many duties, which afterwards pertained to the treasurer’s office. 

The Curia Regis, where all the liege-men of the kingdom 
repaired for justice, was undoubtedly established to England by 
the Normans, there being no notice whatever of such a court 
among the Anglo-Saxons. All pleas or causes were then de¬ 
termined below to a plain manner, by the courts to the several 
counties, towns, or districts. And indeed, at first, there were 
hut few causes reserved to the king’s courts after the Conquest, till 
the Norman lords, who 'were possessed of the larger seigneuries, 
carried it with so high a hand towards their vassals and neighbours, 
that the latter could not have right done them to the ordinary way, 
and so were constrained to seek for justice in the King’s Court. 
This was likewise done when contentions arose between the great 
lords themselves. However, few or no causes were brought thither 
witfaoult permission, and the party’s making fine to the crown to 
havc: this plea in Curia Regis. These were sometimes called 
oblata, or voluntary fees. 

When the pleas to the King’s Court became very numetoas, there 
were certain justices appointed to go Iters, now called circuits, 
through the reahn, to determine pleas and causes wilhto the seve- 
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r|iij|ppi»Ue8k , The^ wiiyk gi«fti«iribority. It i» ««l 

kaqvicil» b49wevec, when thej; w«r«; Itrat Iwt tke; wese 

Diaw aiodalied, llieir circttits afi^imted 11. 

.. A itranch of the King's Court wa» the Ki^equei;. It vtm « 
sort of subaltern, court, resembling in its model Ih^. Cuvia Megfir 
itself. For in it sat the great officers abcnmmeutiooed,; and aomc- 
times the king himself. It was called caocarium^ because ». 
chequered cloth, like a chestHboard, was anciently i^iead on the 
table in the court; and the great persons that assisted in this court 
were denominated Jiaronea macearii. To these were left the case 
and management of the crown revenue, &c. 

The chief justicier let to farm the king’s manors, held pleas at 
the Exchequer, and made due allowances to the acooisqitanta. 
The other great officers had likewise their part in affairs trueaeted 
at the Exchequer. 

As to the causes, the Exchequer was at first called a court 
having jurisdiction in Common Pleas. Matters remained in this 
state till the division cd the King’s Court and separation of the 
Common Pleas from it.* 

The Exchequer being the place into which the revenue is stUl 
paid, it will be interesting to shew in what manner it was paid in 
early times. , 

At first the tenants of knight’s fees answered to their lords by 
military service ; ami the tenants of soccage, lands, and demesnes, 
in a great measure, by work and provisions. Afterwards the re¬ 
venue of the crown was answered in gold and silver, and some¬ 
times in palfreys, destriers, chaseitrs, leveriers, hawks, &c. 
(horses, dogs, and game fowl) and the like. Sometimes in both 
together. 

When a man paid money into the exchequer, it was said. 
In T/tesauro liberavit so much ; the same phrase is still conti¬ 
nued. 

These payments were made ad Scalam and ad Pentum : and 
blank silver and numero by tale. Ad scalam was by paying six- 
l^nce over and above each pound and twenty sbillings, which at 
first was thought sufficient to make good the weight. Ad penmm 
was the persons making good the deficiencies of weight, though R 
was more than sixpence per twenty shillings. 

But as the money might be deficient in fineness aswell as weight, 
a; third way of payment was by combustion, or melting down part 
of the money paid in, and reducing it to plate of due fineness. 
When the ferm was melted down, it was said to he dealbated, cur 
blanched. As suppose a ferm of a hundred pound was paid into 
the Exchequer after the combustion, it was said to be a hundred 
pound blank. Frequently, the twentieth part, or one shilling, was 
accepted ». lieu of combustion, to save trouble and expense. 

The payment by numero, or tale, requires no exphmatioD. Pay- 

* ftfados Hist. Exoheq. 
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i»eitt% «r «t least eoniii^timw^ mmAe by marlciR, and katf 
maiInBir.iHmceB and baM (KiBces of and in pounds, maibs^ 

haJfHBMu-kst -shUlnip^l^ett^ d;c; of silver. .Hie ounce of gold was 
e^ai to ;fifteefi''^il^^ of silver the pound of silver by tale was 
tantoty ahHIiags'; the mark thirteen shillings and fourpettce ; and 
a pmiay was ^e taentietb part of an ounce, equal to our three- 
l^iice. 

^^[ha r^ral revenue in those times was collected and issued in the 
foUowing manaer t the person principally entrusted with the levy- 
ing-oi’it, was the dberiff of each county, who was an officer of 
great authority. However, there were several other collectors and 
accountants: namely, the escheators, the fermers, (or custodes of 
such towns and boiwgfas as were not within the sheriff’s receipt;) 
the custodes cambry, or customers, the keepers of the wardrobe, 
and, in general, all persons who held bailiwicks from the king, or 
received any of his treasure or revenue, by impress or otherwise, 
were obliged to render an account thereof; and, in succeeding 
times, the collectors of tallages, dtsroes, quiaaimes, &c. But in 
case these officers could not enforce the king’s debtors to make 
payment, the sheriff was armed with sufficient power to do it. 

> The most ancient process made use cd was the aummonce of the 
exchequer, which issued twice a year into all the counties of Eng¬ 
land, and was returnable against the times of holding the duo sac- 
oana: namely, the saccarium pasehts, or exchequer of Easter, and 
the saccarium St. Michaelis, or exchequer of Michaelmas, which 
were the general terms for the sheriffs and other accountants to 
pay in their fermes, or rents, and other issues of their bailiwicks. 

This was the ordinary process; but upon urgent occasions, the 
king issued special writs to the sheriffs, and others concerned m 
collecting the revenue, commanding them to levy debts, &c. will, 
all speed. ' 

The manner of issuing the king’s money, was by several methods. 
Whilst the money remained in the hands of the collectors, it was 
usual for the king, his chief justicier, great officers of his court, 
treasurers, or barons of the Exchequer to order them, by writ, to 
make provisions and payments out of the money in their hands. 
This writ was sometimes called Warratitum / the sheriff’s warrant ; 
for, upon producing it, he had allowance made to him de tanto upon 
his accompt.* Sometimes the king’s m<mey was issued by way of 
prest, or imprest, de prmstito, either out of the receipt of the ex¬ 
chequer, the wardrol^, or, some other of the king’s treasunes. 
Imprest seems to have been oi the nature of a conereditum, or 
apeommodatum, and when a man had money impressed to him, he 
became accountable to the crown for the same. 

In the fifth year of king Stephen, an account was rendered at the 
exchequer, of certain mtmies impreeted to the accomptant> when 
the empfi^ Maud came into England.* 

* Mag. Kot. 5 Stephen. 
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'AecoFdnig'to JKncient uiMtge lctBg% tteasa^ was to tie iasueii' 
by mt«e of a writ or mandate under the gtea^' dr pnvy seal, and 
dueeted sometimes to the chief justicier and batmns of the exidie- 
quer; but most commonly to the treasurers and cbamtmriahi «l tlMr 
receipt. The writ was founded upon a bill or certificate from dbe 
eacbs^uer or wardrobe, or other matter of record. Bat Bie mmai 
writ for issntnf; the king’s money mit of the exchequer was the Ube- 
rale (so called from that word used in it) directed to the treasMaer 
rad chamberlain. This writ was of two sorts: a Libtra*e lor 
ing a sum hoc vice; and a Zt6erale current, or dormant, lor paying 
in ccmtinuance, or more than once. 

From William the Conqueror to the time when king John irigned 
Magna Charta is called the first period in the history of tbe excdie- 
quer; from the end of John’s reign to the end of Edward Il.’s is 
called the second period ; and this history is to be gathered from 
the revenue roils and other records in this and some other public 
offices. The rolls, which are called the great rolls, are kept in the 
pipe-office; the exchequer records are o( the greatest ini}>ortance; 
not inferior in interest to the Domesday book itself.* 

From the very first establishment of the * exchequer it was custo¬ 
mary tc make a great roil every year, containing an exact account of 
every branch of the royal revenue, as it was collected in each county. 
The great rolls of most of the years of Henry II. Richard 1. and 
John, are still in being. But the most ancient of these records is 
The Great Roll, of Jlie fifth year of king Stephen. A famous 
monument of antiquity, says Madox, whether we consider the hand¬ 
writing, or the contents. This great roll, or bundle, consists of six¬ 
teen large rolls, written on both sides, of about four feet Icmg, with 
another, for they are not of an equal length, and a foot broad. 

Though generally called the Roll of 5 Stephen, it is no doubt a 
roil of some year of Henry I., as Madox has clearly proved. 

These records, and all others of the court holden before the king, 
of those of the common bench, and of the justices in Eyre, still 
remain under the custody of the treasurer and chamberlains of the 
exchequer. 

In process of time the kings’s justicier ceased to preside in this 
court, by which the power of the treasurer was considerably in¬ 
creased. The affairs was then managed by the treasurer and the 
barons of the exchequer, to whom may be added the king’s council, 
whom we often find acting both in the superior court and in ^e 
exchequer; rad that persons were sometimes summoned to appear 
before the council there, on set days. 

Henry HI. by bis charter, granted his treasury of his exche¬ 
quer of England and Wales, to Walter Maurice, bishop of Carlisle, 
to ludd during life. 

Some persons have been inclined to think that the office of the 
king’s treasurer (or, as we now call it, treasurer of Eng^kad), and 


• Rap. i. 386. 
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tli«t q| tibe tivawMvr of tlte exobequer, pare distioct ; 

Ii^Jak Qii^ the treasnrer, during Ihc seigftt ol 

Hnn^ lU. Edwand L and il;. are stited, sonicttiiBes, Tbe Kingfa 
Treanirer, aud eoatetimes Treasurer of the £xctieqtteK.i, It dM» 
a|>pear what ajiqwiatmeDt the treafutrer* in tlte most aneieot 
received of the king. 

In tjbe reign of Beaty III. the salary was one hundred tnarka; 
th« ,8ame salary was paid to John bishop of Ely, treasures 
24 Edward 1. But at tl^t time the king used to make other pro> 
vw«i for his treasurers, by some beneficial grant, or ecclesiastical 
preferment; and so likewise for the chancellors, and other officers, 
who were ecclesiastical persons. 

SomeUmes there was at the exchequer an officer, called the 
treasurer’s lieutenant, who acted in the treasurer’s absence, or, if no 
treasurer executed the treasurer’s offices and was in effect the 
treasurer’s deputy. There were lieutenants to several oUter officers, 
as. to the king’s chancellor, &c. &c. 

After the treasurer came the chancellor, who seems to have been 
appointed as a check upon the treasurer. Be took an oath upon 
entering into office to this effect: that he would well and truly serve 
the king, in his office of chancellor of the exchequer: that he 
would well and truly do ufhat appertained to his office: that he 
would dispatch the king’s business before all «>ther: and that he 
would seal wiUi Umj exchequer seal no judicial writ of any other 
court, l>esides the exchequer; whilst the dia^pcery (or cbancell<H>,) 
was within twenty miles of the pla(Ce where the exchequer was 
holden.* 

The rest of the persons that sat in the exchequer were the 
barons, who were appointed by the king in tbe following manner: 
* Rex omnibus, ad quos, &c. Sciatis nos concessisse dilecte et 
fideli nostro Magistro Alexandro de Levereford Thesausario Sancti 
Pauli Loodonim, Quadrigiiita Marcas singulis onnis pcrc^iendas 
ad saccarium nostrum ad se siistentandum in servito nostro ad sac- 
cariiim ubi residet per perceptum nostrum, donee ei aliter provi« 
derituus. In cujus rei testimonium, &:c. Teste Rege apud West. 
2X die Octobris.’t 

The biiaiaess of the Exchequer in those early periods shall be 
treated of as briefly as possible. This relates, first, to the affairs 
of the revenue, of which, generally, we have already treated } and 
there was little difference in the management of those matters to 
the end of the reign of Edward II. from which time they have 
ducted ou similar principles. 

. .Secondly, to pleas and causes. After the separation ol the 
CcHnmon Pleas from the king’s court and palace, it was forbidden 
by the great charter, and, subsequently, by an ordinance, to hold 
CanuQon Pleas in the Exchequer; yet, in fact, some Compnon 
l^leas were still bolden ; and tbe king sometimes gave leave to par- 
* Liib. Rub. Scac. p, 04. t Pat. 18 Henry HI. M. S. 
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fai miHv moved between pirttee in ^ EiRdiA^oer, the kiaf erntttod 
^nefeveoee to one pereon : namely, tlMd he fhmild he pakf hetove 
atiter creditors. 

Thirdly, this business may be said to be of vartotis kinds, anc^ 
as conventions and recognitions, which were frequently made in 
the exchequer, and the presentation and admisston of officers saf 
■the exchequer. Several officers of the extdiange umd coiners of 
money, were, from time to time, presented and sworn in the ex¬ 
chequer, as well as some others, as customers and commi^ioners 
of perambulation of forests. The mayors and chief offkers of 
towns, escheatoTs, &c. were presented at the exchequer. 

The f^izens ^ London, after they had chosen a mayor pre¬ 
sented him before the treasurer and barcms, who swore and ad¬ 
mitted him to his office ; as also their sheriffs. 

If the sheriff of London did not come to tire Exchequer at the 
king’s command, to take upon him his office, he was to be amerced. 
Sometimes sheriffs of counties were in like manner sworn in person 
at the Exchequer. Several of the king’s tenants, in eapite, by 
rent service, paid their rent at the Exchequer. Walter le Brun, a 
farrier in the Strand, was to have a piece of ground in the parish 
of St. Clement, to place a forge there, be rendering six horse shoes 
with the nails belonging thereto anually.* This rent was ancientfy 
paid at the Exchequer; and in process of time, the same piece of 
ground coming into the possessimi of the mayor and citizens of 
London, a similar service is still demanded, on the aoth September, 
when the sheriffs are sworn before the cursitor baron of the Exche¬ 
quer, and one alderman, and in the presence of the lord mayor, 
* <mont hob-nails,’ as an acknowledgment to the king, Biough the 
original cause has been for ages abolished. 

Of the records, or roils of the Exchequer sufficient has already 
been said. 

To enter upon a detail of the accounts of the Exchequer would 
lead us much beyond our limits ; we may state, however, generally, 
that when the Chancery was separated from tire Exchequer, and 
the charter rolls, writs, and precepts of the great seal came to be 
entered by themselves in the liofufe Cancellariee, commenced 
the present method of sending estreats from the Chanceiyr to the 
Exchequer. 

Besiks trials relating to tire revenues of the crown, in this court 
are now not uiifrequently tried ^matters of equity between subject 
aad subject. The judges are, the lord chief baron of the Exche¬ 
quer, and three other judges, called barons of the Exchequer; also 
one ewrsitor baron. 

The King'-e Eeiabranoer's Office is attached to this court; and 
there are the remembrancer, his deputy, and two secondaries; six 
sworn ^derks ; the lord treasurer’s remembrancer, bis deputy, two 
secondaries, the second being also filaser ; four sworn clerks, and 
« Vide Mag. Rot. 19 Hen. III. 
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iMif iMiwWr: 0iie of the erfore ai the Endtegaw 4diM»berji «fed 
Jii»4e{nit|f: aa bereiihary chi^ tisiter, *a deputy, four usbei* ed 
4|i« .^urt, sad a cotiit«lceeper; four memengMa ior JBi^land, iBMi 
tare for 'Walea. There are also a marshal of 8ie oouit ctf'Extheqtiar, 
and hia>deputy; a foreign apposerand his deputy; a clerk oftte: 
awtraats and ha deploy; a surveyor of the green wax, a clerk the 
niehUs; a aerjeant at arms, and "a tipstaff. 

^The Pipe-^fice, belonging to the Exchequer-office, is at Somer- 
aetrhouse; as is also the Complrolier’s-office. 

The Excheqoer-<rffice of Pleas is in Lincoln’s Inn, Old Buildings, 
■of which the reader will find an account in a subrequent part of the 
plesent volume. 

In the court of the Exchequer, though the curutor baron takes 
■the oaths of some great officers, and of the sheriffs of London, he 
does not sit on the bench. 

If any case should appear so difficult that the judges are di¬ 
vided in their opinion, the vote of the chancellor finally determines 
the sutt. 

Besides the court of Exchequer, there are holden in this hall, 
the court of Common Pleas, which was established by Magna 
Charta in the year 1215; before which time the court was ambuta- 
toiy and followed the king^ 

Its early history is much involved in that of the Exchequer, of 
which an ample account has just been given. 

it was called the Common Pleas, because here all civil actions, 
.whether real, mixed, or perstmal, are tried, and all fines and reco¬ 
veries sued out. It has a chief justice and three other judges,. but 
no person can plead in it unless he has been called up to the degree 
of a Serjeant at law. 

The Coui^ of Chancery is so called from the Latin word Canceili, 
4M screen, within which the judges formerly sat to determine causes 
without being annoyed by the spectators, who came to be witnesses 
of their proceedings. 

The supreme judge of this court is the lord high chancellor 
of England, who, next to the king, is the first magistrate in all 
■cavil affairs whatever. He is also usually speaker of the House 
of Lords, and commonly appointed high steward on the trial of 
peers. 

The Chancery consists of two courts, in one of which the Chan- 
c^ku- proceeds according to the law of the land; but the principal 
is the Court of Equity, designed to moderate the rigour of the com¬ 
mon.law, and grant r^ress of grievances, where the stotute law 
has not made any provision. 

The. business of the court is very extensive ; all write for the 
electico of members of parKament are issued from it; patents-for 
sheriffs, and all other officers, made out; writs of ixri^ari 
against false jodgment, letters patent, treaties with fore%a princes, 
and commissions both of appeal, and oyer and terminer, grated. 
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IfeM sumotiined, for the a#ims «re all 1^, 

lu^ tliedepoaHioiiS'of tlie''witnesaes are tak«i «t the JSzaniffler'a 
«f6oe^ and ^terwarda read in court as f^teieot csrkleiice;w 
3iat fito didenuination of the sentence is solely iimeated in the 

llie< i»^icers belongii^ to the high Court of Chancei^ are #ei^ 
ooineroas, and are in different parts of the nM!tropolt% the feifefw* 
ing^ are their names: the Crown>office, having about live officers 
and clerks: the Six Clerks office, in Chanoery>iane, of whkdi here¬ 
after ; the Report-office, the Register-trffice, the Hanaper-office, 
the Alienation-office, the Record-office, the Dispensaticu-office, 
and the Examiner’s-office. The clerks of the petty bsig, and the 
commissioners of bankrupts, and the corporation, all belmig to this 
court, as also the master of the rolls, and an immense number dS 
other officers, clerks, keepers, messengers, See. 

. The Court of King’s Bench, is so called from a high bench m 
which our ancient monarch usually sat in person; the judges, to 
whom, in their absence, was deputed the judicature, sat on benches 
at their feet. 

The account already given of Curia Regis, is sufficient to con¬ 
vey an idea of the early history of the court. 

Here are determined pleas between the crown and the subject, 

treasons, felonies, and other pleas, which properly belong to 
the king; and also in whatever relates to the loss of life or mem¬ 
ber of any subject in which the king is concerned. Here likewise 
are tried breaches of the peace, oppression, and mis-government; 
and this court corrects the errors of all the judges and justice^ oi 
England, In their judgments and proceedings, not only pleas, real, 
personal, and mixed ; except only pleas in the excheqnen 

This court is general, and extends to all England; and wbere- 
ever it is held, the law supposes the king to be present. Here 
generallyksit four judges, the first of whom is stiled the lord chief 
justice of the court of king’s bench, (at present, 1828. The right 
hon. Charles, lord Tenterden,) who is sometimes called the lord 
chief justice of England, being in fact the same as was originally 
called the king's chief justicier, before spoken of. 

The manner in which the judges are now created is as follows; 
the lord chancellor having taken his scat in the court where the 
vacancy is to be filled, bringing with him the king’s fetters patent, 
enuses the Serjeant elect to be brought in, to whom, in open couri, 
he notifies the king's pleasure, causing the letters to be publicly 
read : which done, the master of the rolls reads to him the oath be 
is to take, stating, * that he shall indifferently administer justice to 
all men, as well foes as friends, that shall have any suit or plea be 
fore him ; and this he shall not forbear to do, though the ktng,>^ 
his Iftteia, or by express word of mouth, should command the 
contrary; and that, from time to time, he shall not receive miy fee 
«r pensitm, or livery of any man, but of the king only; nor any gift. 
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or Mtie of ain min haviag suit Or plea b^ore ifaiiia,iiflCri)ag 
saeift aiad drink, wbidfi sbafl be trf no great value.’ 

V-iOo ibis otetib beSti^ adaimiit(t«ied> the lord cbincenor ddiimra lo 
IbiiitD the king’s letters ; and the lo:^ diiel justice Of the court as- 
OMgns him a place in the same, where he then places him, and he 
is (^maod afterwards to keep this place. 

' ^lAiCe thus created is notto td the charge <d any dinner, 
adeniRny, or other costs, * because there is no degree in the facnlty 
of the law, but an office only, and a room of authority to OoOithhe 
daring the king’s pleasure. 

Prior to the reign of Mary I. the Judges rode upon moles to 
court: hot sir John Whiddon, a justice of the court of king’s bench, 
didiking the nneasy gait of those obstinate animals, introduced a 
]noi% eligilde mode of conveyance. 

The various courts of law are built on the west side ol the great 
hsdi. The designs are by John Soane, esq.; they were commence 
m '162t>,‘and continued until 1824 ; the exterior of this extensive 
pile was at first a copy of Palladio’s Basilica at Vicenza, bnt after 
the latter year^ at the suggestion of a committee of taste appointed 
^'lihe House ^ Commons, the faqade was altered in the modern 
Gothic style. 

The design t>f the courts are nearly similar, and greatly resemble 
'file offices in Bie Bank by the same architect. The Court of King’s 
Bench is the first from the principal front of the hall, and is the 
most richly-decorated; it is 35 feet 6 inches long, 30 feet wide, and 
26 feet6 inches high ; adjoining is the Bail Court 30 feet 6 inches 
long, 28 feet wide, and 23 feet 6 inches high. The next is the 
Conrt oi Exchequer; it is 52 feet long by 31 feet 7 inches wide and 
26 feet high. The Court of Equity is 31 feet long by 23 feet 7 
im^es wide and 24 feet high. The Court of Common Pleas suc¬ 
cors ; it is a neat court, 41 feet by 33 and 24 feet high. The next 
‘m rotation is the Vice Chancellor’s Court; it is 36 feet by 25 feet 
and 29 feet high. The last court is the Lord Chancellor’s; it is a 
neat but plain structure ; the dimensions are 36 feet by 25 and 29 
feet high. Attached to all the courts are robing and xetirin|; rooms 
and a library; they are respectively approached by pmntof ardhes 
in the wbH of the great hall, which leads into a narrow corridor, 
which answers in breadth to the space between the buttresses and 
the wall of the great hall. 

The courts of law are generally devoid of accomodation for the 
pdblic, and the judges and counsel have repeatedly comphuned of 
thi tdrrents of air and ill arrangements connected with mem. In 
eoitkeqtience of this failure and the more extensive one of the front 
of the New Palace, St. James’ park, a select committee was ap¬ 
pointed by tiie House of COmmOns to enquire ud report on the 
office of works and putdic buildings. This report embraces so 
much ififOvmatimi conuected with &e city of Westmini^er, that 
it has been thought expedient to reprint it here as a record of 
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the * taste,’ and * ability* of the members composing the board of 
works. 

Report from the Select Committee on. the Office of Worlm and 

Public Ruildinfft. 

The select committee appointed to inquire into the state of the 
public buildings in the department of the office of works, under 
statute 54 Geo. 111. c. 157 ; and into the application of part of the 
land revenue of the crown, under statute 6 George IV. c. 77, and 
under 7 and 8 George IV. c. 68, for the management and improve* 
ment of the land revenues of the crown in Ireland; and into the 
works now in progress, under 7 Geo. IV. c. 77, for improving 
Charing-cross, and for granting leases of the site of Carlton palace ; 
and to report the same, with their observations, to the House, began 
their inquiry into the mode of conducting the business of the office 
of works, by examining the surveyor-general; who informed your 
committee, that soon after the passing of the act 54 Geo. 111. c. 147, 
a code of instructions was drawn out by the commissioners of the 
treasury, dated March 10,1815, and that no alteration of any con¬ 
sequence has been made since. 

The regulations under which public works and buildings were 
previously carried on form the subject of an elaborate report freun 
the commissioners of inquiry into the conduct and business of that 
department, printed 3d June, 1818. It was enacted in 1782, by 
22nd George III. c. 82, which suppressed the then existing boa^ (rf 
works, together with several other offices, that all his majesty’s 
buildings hitherto under the management of that board should be 
under the direction of an architect or builder by profession, as sur¬ 
veyor or comptroller of the works; which office was held ffor nuuiy 
years by sir William Chambers, and after his death by Mr* Wyatt, 
but the want of punctuality anti exactness of the latter in keeping 
his accounts, and the extreme disorder into which they had fallen, 
gave occasion, in 1814, to new regulations, by the introduction of 
the system under which that office is now conducted. The inten¬ 
tion of the framers of that act appears to have been to establish 
an efficient control and superintendence in the surveyor-general, 
attaching to his office a council of three of the most eminent archi¬ 
tects, to assist and advise him by their united talent, in all such 
matters, either of design or execution, as might require the know¬ 
ledge and skill of persons professionally educated. A salary of 
5001. was assigned to each of them, and their commission upon new 
buildings conducted under their direction was settled at 91. per cent, 
instead of 5/., which is the usual charge of architects; but they were 
relieved from the expense of clerks of the works, and of making out 
the accounts and bills of the workmen, which occur when they are 
employed in the usual course of their business. Upon reference to 
the evidence it will be seen, that for conducting the works both at 
Buckingham palace and Windsor castle, the commission to be re« 
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ceived is the fuH commission of 51. per cent., althongh the bnsiness 
of measuring and settling the accounts is conducted and paid by the 
oRiee; the grounds of which allowance are statM in the corres¬ 
pondence, and the treasury minutes contained in the appendix. Mr. 
Nash’s salary of 600/. is not paid during the progress of the works 
at the palace. The three attached architects are certainiy not ex¬ 
cluded by the 0th section of the act from undertaking and conduct¬ 
ing public works, but it does not seem to have been designed or 
crmtemplated that they should be exclusively employed ; nor that 
separate and distinct divisions of the metropolis should 1^ allotted 
to them, as in severalty, so that one only of this council (if it may 
be so denominated) should be referred to, or consulted, within the 
limits of his peculiar province, without any professional competition 
or c«Micurrence. Objections might undoubtedly be raised against re¬ 
ferring the designs and plans of one of these three architects to the 
other two, for their examination and criticism, on account of that 
difficulty and delicacy which very properly exist among men of high 
reputation in the same profession, and belonging to the same de¬ 
partment, who Would naturally be unwilling to give opinions or 
suggest corrections upon the works of their colleagues; but the 
effect of this system has been, and must continue to be, the narrow¬ 
ing and limiting the choice of those who are to determine upon the 
general taste and character of public buildings, whose judgment ought 
to be assisted by some variety and diversity of design, and some in¬ 
crease in the power of selection. The faculty of originating and 
inventing what is excellent in architecture, as in every thing else 
is undoubtedly confined to few; but many of .those who are at all 
conversant in works of art, particularly if they had opportunities of 
observing the best examples of ancient and modern architecture, 
are capable of forming a correct judgment upon designs or models 
which are placed before them, and will seldom fail to prefer the best 
to the worst. The inconvenience of this want of choice, supposing 
no more essential change to be made in the constitution of the office, 
may certainly he obviated by directing each of the attached architects 
to give a general notion or representation, or a slight sketch, of the 
style and character in which he would propose any public building 
to be treated, which is cither to be newly erected, or considerably 
enlarged or altered; and slight sketches might also Ite called for 
from other architects of experience or reputation, so as to afford 
some opportunity of competition, without incurring the inconvenience 
attending unlimited tenders. 

In all cases where any considerable work is to be undertaken, as 
soon as any one general plan shall have been preferred and selected, 
it is indispensable that a model should be constructed, showing both 
the elevation, and the internal accommodation and distribution of 
the whole; and that this model should be reconsidered aitd settled 
(with alterations, if necessary) before the work is begun. A cor¬ 
rect estimate should then be formed, and the commission of the 
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architect should oot in any case be allowed upon the amonut of the 
eapenditure beyond the original estimate; for no mode of payment 
can be more absurd or contrary to economy, than that of a per 
centage upon the ultimate charge, which msdres it the interest of 
those who conduct extensive works to render them as expensive as 
they can, and affords them a premium upon tlieir own unconstrained 
inaccuracy and extravagance. 

A considerable difference in opinion exists with regard to the 
check and control over expense which the present system affords ; 
and those parts of the conflicting evidence of Mr. Nash and Mr. 
Smirke, which relates to this specific point, exhibit the defects and 
the advantages belonging to it. But it must be confessed, that the 
responsibility of the architect is extremely diminished, when the 
examination of the several charges is taken out of his hands, as 
well as the measuring of the work, which is stated universally to 
be a source of great uncertainty and cavilling, and not unfrequently 
of imposition and overcharge. Mr. Nash distinctly says, that 
nothing is so unreasonable as to think that an architect can be an¬ 
swerable in any way for his estimate when he himself does not con¬ 
trol the prices and make out the bills; and he avows bis inability of 
judging how nearly the expense of the palace has come to his esti¬ 
mate, because he has nothing to do with the measuring or making 
out the accounts. A mode of proceeding which affords so plausible 
an excuse or justification for excess and deviation (unless some 
great counterpoise can be alleged in favour of its utility in some 
other point of view), is hardly to be maintained or continued with 
advantage to the public. 

For the purpose of investigating this question and endeavouring 
to determine as to the prc.sent method of conducting public works, 
your committee entered into further enquiries, and examined several 
persons of respeclaliility and high character, as architects and 
builders, not cminected with the office of works; among whom they 
found the same diversity of opinion as between the two architect 
already referred to. 

The preponderance of opinion, however, among those most 
capable of forming a correct judgment, who have been examined 
upem this question, is certainly in favour of the present practice of 
contracts for prices, as contrasted with contracts in gross. 

Mr. Wyatville, Mr. Harrison, and Mr. Burton, give it a decided 
preference; but the contracts in gross are considered by Mr. Rowles 
and Mr. Cubitt as more advantageous to the employer, and not 
necessarily liable to the objections which are alleged against tliem. 

In the evidence of Mr. Rowles are also some detailed observations 
upon the code oi instructions of 1815, well deserving of attention, 
and suggesting some improvements in that system. 

The certainty of a work being performed within the sum allotted 
to it, is unquestionably a poweriul recommendation to contracts in 
gross; but if, as it is alleged, such works are more lialde to be 
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lighted in the^execution, and frauds are more frequently practised 
in carrying on and conducting the several parts; and if such frauds 
and evasions of the specifications are less capable of being detected 
than when the works are undertaken under contracts for prices 
(which is the regulation in the office for works), the latter mode 
would certainly be preferable, even at an increased charge. But 
with the superintendance of clerks of the works and other men bred 
to the profession, belonging to and dependent upon the office, and 
with such accuracy in the specifications as the ability and expe¬ 
rience of the attached architect cannot fail to ensure, your com¬ 
mittee consider that the method which appears the most prudent 
and economical for individuals to adopt, could not prove disadvan¬ 
tageous to the public; and they are therefore inclined to think that 
with precise specification and careful superintendence, and where 
all deviations from the original plan are avoided, the system of con¬ 
tracts in gross might be found to he the least expensive. 

Within the last fifteen or twenty years a larger field has been 
opened for architectural talent and exertion than at almost any 
otlier period of our modern annals ; a great<T number of bridges 
and churches, and of both public and private works upon an ex¬ 
tended scale, have been completed, than in an hundred years before. 
The appearance and convenience of the parts of this metropolis to 
the north of Pall-mall and "Piccadilly, have been much improved by 
the grand line of Regent-street, and the buildings leading to and 
ccmnected with it; of which the general design and many of the 
details are excellent; but on the other hand it may be observed, with 
regret, that the taste and style of some of the public edifices do not 
indicate such a stale of improvement as might have been desired 
and expected from the increased opportunities which have been 
thus afforded. 

It would be an invidious and unpleasant task to criticise the 
labours of living architects, who have deservedly risen to a distin¬ 
guished station in their profession; and it is only with regard to 
such parts of their productions as they profess themselves dissatis¬ 
fied with and condemn, that your committee venture to express their 
full concurrence in those unfavourable opinions; but in some of 
these it roust be observed, that much of the defect is to be attributed 
to changes and alterations in their plans, even during the execution 
of the buildings, and to a want of due consideration and determi¬ 
nation upon the entire edifice, before any portion was begun. 

The inconvenient line of the new council office, both in Downing- 
street and Whitehall, discordant from the lines of those streets, and 
encroaching most awkwardly and incommodiously upon the foot 
pavement of the latter (if it should be continued), could hardly have 
Ireen resolved upon, if all the consequences attendant upon that de¬ 
sign, in relation to the line of street and the height of the adjoining 
and neighbouring buildings, had been laid before the lords of the 
treasury at one view, and the'objections pointed out to Uiem. The 
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addition of the pavilion* towards Downing>streeit* was entirely an 
after thought; and it now seems to require a cmrespraading and 
ornamented projection, which if it be placed before the office of 
the secretary of state for the home department, and kept in the 
same alignment, will essentially disfigure the fine street White¬ 
hall; or if turned upon an obtuse angle towards Melbourne House, 
will excite in every observing passenger, a sentiment of regret that 
this'inconvenience was not foreseen in the beginning, and obviated. 
It will be noticed in the evidence of Mr. Soane, that a second pavi¬ 
lion, towards the home office, was never in his contenaplation; but 
he produced to your committee a design for erecting a correspond¬ 
ing pavilion on the other side of Downing-street, at the angle of 
King-street, with a building extending into King-street, similar to 
that in Whitehall. 

The council office should’ have been much higher, if taste 
only were considered, as Mr. Soane acknowledges in his evidence, 
and his first design for a much less decorated building was made 
accordingly; but a desire of restricting the expense, which must 
have been incurred by making the rooms unnecessarily high, was 
one of his reasons, as he alleges, for not carrying the building to a 
more dignified elevation. A balustrade connecting the line of 
chimneys was, during a short time, placed upon the roof of this 
dwarfish front; but the architect states that he had nothing to do 
either with the putting it on or taking it of. Such is the unsatis¬ 
factory state in which this large and costly structure stands, from 
being begun without a plan which had been maturely considered, 
from injudicious alterations and changes which have been made 
during its progress, and contrary, as it appears by his own state¬ 
ment, to the opinion of the architect; but under whatever direction 
this work may have proceeded there can be only one opinion of the 
work itself; and although your committee cannot clearly ascertain 
to whom the blame attaches, the system cannot be good which has 
produced such a result. It therefore now remains a question, how 
it can either be left as it is, or how it can be completed on the end 
towards the north : for as to the project of balancing it by a symme¬ 
trical and similar range of pavilion and building on the other side 
of Downing-street in King-street, with a decorateil arch connecting 
those two streets, such an addition will probably never be required 
for public utility, nor does it seem desirable that it should be ever 
carried into effect. 

The name ©f lord viscount Goderich having been frequently men¬ 
tioned in Mr. Soane’s evideuce relating to the new council office, 
your committee requested hisjordship to inform them as to his 
recollection of the circumstances connected with that building, 
which is given at length in his evidence. In this place it may be 
sufficient to observe, tliat with the exception of the line so inad¬ 
vertently taken, the other defects could' not have occurred, if the 
suggestion made by lord Goderich in one of his conferences with 
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Mr. Scwae had been adopted, which was, to refer to the general 
des%n of Inigo Jwirs for the palace of Whitehall, and to select such 
a-dmsion or portion from it as might be adapted, in the interior 
distribution, to the purposes of the trade and council offices, and 
might adorn the street, by a front not discordant from the style and 
dtaracter of the only portion of that grand building which now re¬ 
mains and decorates the opposite side. 

Another larger and much more expensive building, whit^ is in 
progress for his majesty’s palace in St. James’s-park, is now under¬ 
going very considerable alterations, not originally contemplated, for 
the purpose of rectifying a defect, which scarcely could have oc¬ 
curred if a model of the entire edifice had previously been made 
and duly examined. Mr. Nash says, in answer to a question re¬ 
lating to the two detached three-windowed houses at the extreme 
angles of the wings, * I was not at first aware that the effect would 
have been so bad ; and I am sorry to say that I was disappointed 
myself in the effect of them.’ The consequence of this alteration, 
thus occasioned, will increase the interior accommodation by adding 
twenty-seven new apartments to the present numbers, but it is esti¬ 
mated at no less a sum than 60,000/. With regard to the dome 
above the roof of the palace, Mr. Nash deems it unfortunate that 
it is visible from the park side, which was not intended by him, nor 
was he hware that it would have been seen, except as belonging ex¬ 
clusively to the garden frmit. 

It was proposed when this great work was first undertaken in 
1825, under the title of repairing and improving Buckingham-house 
(8 Geo. IV. c. 77), that the expenses, then estimated at 262,690/. 
should be defrayed out of the land revenue of the crown, in the 
department of the woods and forests; but in consequence of extra¬ 
ordinary charges upon that revenue to a very considerable amount, 
some of which had not been foreseen or ascertained at the time of 
passing that act, and also from the unexpected rapidity with which 
the alterations had proceeded at the palace, the work must soon 
have l>een suspended for want of funds to continue it, if a supply 
from, a source wholly unlooked for and unexpected had not been 
advanced by orders from the commissioners of the treasury in aid of 
this deficiency. Your committee conceive that it does not come 
within their province to do more than to notice this transaction, as 
having enabled the office of woods and forests to meet the heavy 
charge by other resources than those which were by law appro- 
propriated to it. This supply amounted to 260,000/. What has 
hitherto been actually paid from the land revenue is 27,760/. in 
addition to that sum; and there is a probability that the surplus of 
that revenue will in this year be capable of affording about 60,000/. 
and in 1829 about 100,000/. The land revenue varies from year 
to year, in consequence of fines upon renewals; but the whole, 
including that of the woods and forests, may be taken at about 
200,000/. a year. 
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The estimated charge for completing the palace is 432,926/. in¬ 
cluding the above sum ^ 277,767/. which has been already paid. 

Upon the site of Caiiton House, the several bouses which are 
erecting for individuals must be conformable to a general design for 
the exterior, but the proprietors are at liberty to select their own 
architects or builders; and the annual rents which will accrue to 
the crown from these new bouses are calculated at 6,4«»2I., the 
particulars of which will be found exactly detailed in the evidence 
of Mr. Arbuthnot. 

It was imagined by Mr. Nash, that a large sum would at once 
be raised by a sale of the greater part of these annual ground-rents 
to the proprietors of the houses at 20 years' purchase (the freehold 
being still retained by the crown,) but that expectation having not 
hitherto been realized, no present pecuniary advantage of that sort 
having accrued to the crown in aid of this undertaking, but on the 
contrary, a considerable and immediate charge having been incurred 
in forming the ground, making a large sewer, purchasing the land- 
tax, and other incidental outgoings, before any part^ of the annual 
rents has been received. 

It is, however, stated in Mr. Arbuthnol’s evidence, that although 
the proprietors themselves may not choose to buy up their rents, it 
would be in the power of the government to sell to any other indi¬ 
viduals such a proportion of them as might be thought fit to dispose 
of. By the act 7 Geo. IV., c. 77, the crown is authorised to take 
fines from the lessees for any portion of their rent, which is a devia¬ 
tion from the usual practice with regard to other new buildings; 
not is it the practice to alienate new buildings in fee, to which rule 
it appears expedient to adhere. 

The expenditure upon the alterations in St. James’s park, which 
are in some measure connected with these new houses, amounts to 
16,053/., including the iron railing: but exclusive of the planting 
within the railing. 

It is proposed to erect a fountain, estimated to cost 8,000/., with 
the addition of a large annual charge for a constant supply of water, 
in the centre of the continuation of Waterloo-place, towards the 
Mall, as will be seen in the evidence of Mr. Nash ; which being the 
first instance of a fountain surrounded by columns, witli a dome or 
covering over it, gave occasion to some questions from your com¬ 
mittee, which appear in the evidence of Mr. Nash, together with 
his answers; and they cannot but here observe, that this fountain, 
if it is to be encircled by a peristyle, ami covered by a cap or dome, 
is not likely in itself to be an ornamental object, and that it would 
obstruct the opening, and the view of the park from Regent-street 
and Waterloo place. 

A spacious and -handsome flight of steps in the centre of that ter¬ 
race, leading into the Mall, would form an ornamental and commo¬ 
dious communication between Regent-street and the Park, and 
would afford to the public a very general accommodation, and an 
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■{wropriate terminatioo of that fiae opeauig. Yoar coaiiBittoe we 
iniwmed that the central division of St. James’s Parity newly 
closed by iron rails, is intended to be open to the pnblio m the stune 
Mrav with the other parts of that park. 

Yonr.,committee find, upon inquiry, that no sancticnt hmi hitherto 
been given by the commissioners of the treasury to the exteosira of 
the, plan engraved in the Journals of 7th June, 1827, towards 
Marlborough'house and St. James’s palace ; and they cannot con¬ 
sider such an extensitm, nor any further encroachment upon the 
Park, as fit to be recommended. 

The fraudulent and scandalous manner in which the foundatimt 
of the new Custom-house was Imd, occasioned, by its total failure 
in 182S, a charge of no less than 170,000/., or 180,000/., in addi¬ 
tion to the original expenditure of 255,0004; hut no part of this 
blame affects the office of works, nor the [architects attached to it. 
This great structure was unfortunately placed under the conduct of 
Mr. Laing, the |>erson who happened, in the year 1813, to be sur¬ 
veyor of buildings in that department,—a course which your com¬ 
mittee conceive to he exceedingly objectionable, being of opinion 
that all works of this description should be carried oa under the 
direction and raanagemeut of the office specially appointed for the 
execution of such works: and they would animadvert more strongly 
on this point if they were not informed that the treasury have 
already put a stop to the practice, and have now under their con¬ 
sideration some new regulations upon the subject. It is also to be 
observed, that no estimate was laid before the House, nor any sanc¬ 
tion given by a vote, either before the undertaking or during the 
progress, the expense having been defrayed out of [the revenue of 
the customs. This mode of pr«>ceeding, although in conformity 
with the practice which has hitherto existed with respect to buildings 
occupied by the revenue departments, appears to be at variance with 
the general principles by which the public expenditure is governed, 
and to be open to much objection. They recommend, therefore, 
that in future no new buildings for any of these departments should 
be undertaken except under the authority of a grant of parliament, 
upon ail estimate to be laid before the House for that purpose, as 
in the case of any other object of miscellaneous expenditure. 

No department should be allowed to order any thing heycmd mere 
incidental repairs, without referring to and receiving directions from 
the office of works. The enormous expense of the new Mint, and 
its excess beyond the estimate, which was noticed in 1810 by the 
committee on public income and expenditure, in their seventh 
report; and the more recent example of the custom-house, render 
this regulation and the strictest adherence to it indispensable. 

The New Mews, fronting the north side of Westminster Abbey, 
has been erected at the expense of 35,284/. and the annual rents 
payable to the use of the public, as part of the laud revenue, wifi 
amount only to about 3/. per cent, upon that sum. The reasons for 
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mdickig the exterior more ornamental and costly than the uses 
which it is allotted require, are assigned in the evidence of Mir. 
Arbuthnol and Mr. Burton. 

The Regent's Park presents a much better and more productive 
instance of management under the same defMirtment; and it must 
afford to the House great satiafgction to know that the laying out 
and planting of that extensive ground, together with the buildings 
upon it, which do so much credit to the taste and judgment of ]V&. 
Nash, will also soon become a very profitable addition to the land 
revenue, the annual rent being 15,0001. and the remaining excess 
of expenditure beyond receipt being reduced to 70,000/. 

The improvements at and near Charing-Cross and the Strand, 
under the statute 7 Geo. IV. c. 77, are in progress, and hy much 
the greatest portion of the property required for the purposes of 
that act has been obtained. A considerable numirer of the old 
houses near St. Martin’s church have already been taken down, and 
new buildings will almost immediately be commenced in that neigh¬ 
bourhood ; but some further purchases remain to be effected. 

The defects of the present system, under the act of 1814, appear 
to be,—Ist. Want of responsibility. 2d. Want of competency to 
decide. 3d. Want of choice and competition; from which three 
causes proceed the erection of buildings, unsightly and unsatisfac¬ 
tory, much confusion and variation both in the planning and exe¬ 
cuting of tiicrii, and the expenditure of larger sums than are neces¬ 
sary. 

1st. The surveyor-general, according to the present constitution 
of that office, is solely the channel of communication between the 
commissioners of his majesty’s treasury and the architect; he ex¬ 
ercises no judgment nor control, nor gives any opinion as to the 
work to be done, or tlie mode of doing it; confining himself to fix¬ 
ing prices, and making contracts accordingly, and examining and 
checkuig the accounts after they have been made out by the clerks 
of the works, and the measurers belonging to the office. 

2d. The surveyor-general having no duty to perform in judging 
of the propriety or sufficiency of the design or plan, that important 
business is imposed upon the commissioners of the treasury for the 
time being, who may not always be competent to decide upon such 
matters ; and although it may happen frequently that there are 
among them persons eminently conversant with works of art, it may 
also happen that a very efficient Imard of treasury for all other and 
more important purposes may be unfit fur this ; and in such a case 
the architect of^lhe district, without any real control or useful super¬ 
vision, may plan and execute whatever is to be done, according to 
his own pleasure and discretion. 

3d. No sufficient choice is afforded to the board of treasury, who 
are to judge and decide, for they have not even taken advantage of 
having three architects attached to the office an<l paid by it; nor 
dues it appear that they have hitherto at all encouraged the com 
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petitimi of other professional men, or called for any variety of de- 
signs. 

The committee vmiture to suggest, that a ctmsideralde improve¬ 
ment may be effected in the existing system, without overturning, 
or re-mtmelling, or even disturbing it to any great extent; and their 
recommendation upon the whole patter is this That no public 
buildings should be hereafter erected, nor any considerable altera- 
tirnis in the structure of any of the existing buildings be adopted, 
except upon directions given by the lords of the treasury, and 
founded upon minutes of that board : and that the plans and esti¬ 
mates of all such new buildings, should be signed by at least three 
lords of the treasury, and be preserved in the records of that 
office. 

That a commission," consisting of five persons, two of whom at 
least should be privy councillor, and holding some responsible 
offices, should be appointed by his majesty to act as a council 
without salary, to advise the board of treasury upon all designs and 
plans for the erection or considerable alteration of public buildings. 
The opinions and recommendations of this council to be laid before 
the board, and annexed to the plans and estimates approved by the 
treasury. 

It has already been observed, that St. Stephen's chapel before it 
was converted to its present use, was the chapel of our ancient 
kings; * and that building which was once consecrated to the devo¬ 
tions of the monarch, has since become the surest safe-guard for 
the liberties of the people.’ By a transition, at which the supersti¬ 
tion or the piety of our forefathers would have shuddered, the sanc¬ 
tuary of religion has been converted to secular purposes; and a 
temple, solemnly dedicated to the high services of Heaven, has been 
appropriated to uses of a worldly and earthly nature. The chajiel 
of St. Stephen, when forming part of the palace of Westminster, 
was not, however, strictly speaking, a place of promiscuous worship; 
but was sanctified to the devotions of the monarch and his house¬ 
hold. 

Stowe informs us that here Edward the Confessor lived and died. 

The legislative assembly, long before it became divided into the 
two houses of lonis and commons, was held in a part of the ancient 
palace, though not in that portion of it now under consideration. 

Till the lime of Edward Ill. the lords and commons constituted 
only one house : when a separation took place between them, ' owing 
probably, more to some idea of present expediency, than con¬ 
venience at the time, than to any depth of political wisdom or sa¬ 
gacity. But those measui-es which seem fortuitous, whicbare rather 
the sudden product of some fugitive feeling, or present circumstan¬ 
ces, than of mature reflection and deliberate contrivance, are often 
found to exceed in utility and permanence, the long digested com¬ 
binations of philosophical speculation. Thus even the apparent 
caprice of accident seems often to mock the wisdom of humanity.’ 
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After t^ir separation from the lords, the commons used to sit in 
the chapter house, belcmging to the adjoining abbey till the period 
of the Reformation, when the chapel of St. Stephen was granted for 
the purpose. Since that time the commons have used this place, 
almost without interruption, to the present day. 

The House of Commons. 

Edward VI. was the first monarch who gave permission that the 
chapel of St. Stephen should be converted to a chamber of parlia¬ 
ment ; but this was long after the commons had begun to form a 
separate and distinct branch of the legislature from the lords. 

The origin of the present representative system it is by no means 
easy to ascertain with positive accuracy. It were no difficult task, 
however, to conjecture, that something of the kind must have ori¬ 
ginated with the first formation of civil society, though the corrup¬ 
tion of after times, and the successive tyrannies which grew out of 
feudal systems, and popular vassalage bad almost eradicated the 
very principles on which “Ihe liberties of the people were founded. 

In the reign of our third Henry, the oppressions of the crown, 
increased by the exorbitant demands of papal authority and 
priestly domination, had advanced to such a pitch, that the 
patience of the English was exhausted. .The barons, observes a 
foreign writer on our history,* were still more aggrieved than the 
people, as the most considerable posts, to which they thought 
themselves alone entitled, were enjoyed by foreigners. 

Henry quickly furnished them with an opportunity to execute 
their plans, by calling a parliament, which met at London, soon 
after Easter, A. D. 1258.f Of this parliament he demanded, ac¬ 
cording to custom, a powerful aid for the affair of Sicily ; for, as 
to the voyage to the Iloly Land, which had before occupied his at¬ 
tention, it was no longer mentioned. 

The parliament, in conformity with a resolution previously 
made by the principal barons, instead of granting the demand, ve¬ 
hemently complained of the breach of Henry’s promises, and of 
all the grievances generally spoken of during his reign. 

The king, clearly perceiving, by the decided tone of the par¬ 
liament, that the charm of royal haughtiness would not at all 
avail him on the present occasion, fell to his old artifice of plead¬ 
ing guilty to the lords, and promising speedily to reform what 
had hitherto been amiss in his government and conduct. For 
once, however, the lords refused to fall into the snare ; and they 
told the designing monarch, in plain terms, that they could no 
longer leave such an important and necessary concern to the 
caprice of his own will and convenience, but would immediately 
set about the good work themselves, and so reform the govern¬ 
ment, that hereafter there should be no fear of the breach of the 
king’s faith. Henry, though boiling with indignation, still ma- 
• Rapin. t Mat. Paris, p. 903. 
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naged to disguise or repress his feelings ; and, under pretence of 
the difficulties that attended this matter, prorogued the parliament, 
a»d ordered that the next session should be kept at the city of 
Oxford. 

As he was apprehensive that in the mean time the lords would 
make the necessary preparations ior the accomplishment of their 
designs, he promised them, in the most solemn manner, that at 
the time and place appointed he would not fail to meet them, and 
enter with them cordially upon the great and necessary work of 
reformation. He likewise immediately signed a charter, by which 
he guaranteed, that the articles to be reformed should he drawn up 
by twenty-four lords, of whom he would chose twelve, and en¬ 
gaged to abide by whatever should be settled by these commis¬ 
sioners. To add weight to this charter, he caused Prince Edward, 
his son, to sign it with hjm. 

The lords, however, had so repeatedly experienced the decep¬ 
tive nature of Henry’s promises, that the stock of their credulity 
was now exhausted, and without relying '^on his professions, the 
barons summoned all their military tenants, and vassals; and on 
June 11, the day appointed, camd to Oxford, well attended and 
resolutely bent on compelling the king to perform his word. 

The first thing done was the election of the twenty-four com¬ 
missioners, who were to draw up the articles of the intended re¬ 
formation. 

Henry chose the following twelve : the bishops of London and 
Winchester ; Henry, son to the king of the Romans ; John, earl 
of Warren ; Guido de Liisignan, and William de Valance, Henry’s 
half-brothers; John earl of Warwick; John Mansel, a Friar; J. 
de Dcrlington, Abbot of Westminster; Henry de Weiigham, Dean 
of St. Martin’s, London ; and, lastly, (as is generally supposed, 
though his name is omitted,) cither Peter of Savoy, or James 
Audley. 

The barons elected the following: the Bishop of Worcester ; 
the earls, Simon, of Leicester; Richard, of Gloucester; Hum¬ 
phrey, of Hereford ; Roger, of Norfolk, Earl Marshal; the lords 
Roger Mortimer, John Fitz-Geoffrey, Hugh Bigod, Richard de 
Gray, William Bardolf, Peter de Montford, and Hugh Despenser.’'’ 
The first of these lords they chose for the president of the council. 

These commissioners, having been duly elected, drew up some 
articles, to which the parliament reserved to themselves a power 
to add, from time to time, such others as should he deemed neces¬ 
sary for the good of the state. This was, however, an extension 
of the original compact, which it is probable the king had not 
contemplated, hiit which his own fickleness or faithlessness, and 
the liberties of the people, rendered absolutely necessary. 

The articles drawn up by the lords commissioners were in sub¬ 
stance as follow: 1. That the king should confirm tlie great charter 

• Mat. Par. 
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which he had sworn to observe, but without any effect: 2, That 
the office of chief justiciary should be given to a person of capacity 
and integrity, that would administer justice as well to the poor as 
the rich, without distinction : 3. That the chancellor, treasurer, 
justices, and other officers and public ministers should be chosen 
by the four-and-twenty; 4. That the custody of the king’s castles 
should be left to the care of the four-aiid-twenty, who should in¬ 
trust them to such as were well affected to the state: 5. That it 
should be death for any person, of whatever degree- or order 
soever, to oppose, directly or indirectly, what should be ordained 
by the four-and-twenty : 6. That the parliament should meet at 
least once every year, to make such statutes as should be judged 
necessary for the welfare of the kingdom. 

The order is drawn up in form in the annals of Burton, and 
there it is said, the twenty-four commissioners ordained, that 
there should be three parliaments in the year: the first, eight days 
after Michaelmas; the second, the morrow after Candlemass-Day ; 
and the third, on the first of June.* 

It is certain that twelve deputies, or representatives of the 
commons, were present in this parliament; but whether by per¬ 
mission or right, is not equally clear. One should suppose, by 
the number, corresponding with those of^the lords commissioners, 
that these commoners were admitted as a matter of right, even 
though this might be the first time that the people had their repre¬ 
sentatives in parliament; this point, however, is not obvious. Rapin-f- 
inclines to the opinion, that this was a new regulation; nor is that 
opinion without foundation ; ‘ for,’ says he, * if the commons had 
a right to sit there at the time we are speaking of, it would be very 
strange that they should nominate but twelve representatives for the 
whole kingdom. Moreover, all the historians agree, that these 
twelve were not commoners,’ that is, has now reputed to be, but all 
barons, stiled immediate tenants of the crown. 

To shew that the commoners sat in this parliament as a matter of 
right, it may be remarked that the Annals of Burton, before quoted, 
contain the act for the election of the twelve, drawn up in French 
in this form: * Be it remembered, that the community have chosen 
twelve wise men, who shall come to parliaments, as also at other 
times, when there shall be need ; and the king, or his council, shall 
command or send to them, to treat of the business of the king and 
realm; and the community will hold for established what these 
twelve shall do; and this shall be done to spare the cost and charges 
of the community.’ 

It does not appear by what mode of election these twelve repre¬ 
sentatives were respectively appointed to their important trusts : 
they were, however, chosen by the barons. Their names are en¬ 
tered in the Annals above-mentioned; and are as follow:—The 
bishop of London, the earl of Winchester, the earl of Hereford, 
* Aon. Butt, p, 415. t Hist. Eng. i. 888. 
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PbUip Basset, John de Balicd,’ John de Verdun, 'Roger de Grey, 
iRoger de Snmerie, Roger de Montalt, Hugh Despenser. Thomas 
de Gressiey, and £gkiius de Argentum. These were all barons. 

It is, however, to be remarked, that if the commons had before 
this been accustomed to send representatives to parliament, it is 
strange that no historian has distinguished them from the rest of 
the nobility. Not one writer, from the conquest, to the end of the 
reign of Henry Ill. though many have spoken of parliaments, has 
distinguished the commons, as making a distinct body, or separate 
house from the barons :* a separate house they certainly did not 
niake,f till some time after they were admitted as an essential part 
of the legislative body. 

It is not the province of this work to trace all the proceedings of this 
new parliament, in which was laid the foundation of those liberties 
and constitutional blessings, wliich, to the present day are the boast 
and the glory of our isle—the envy and admiration of the world. 
Henry hesitated, and his son flatly refused to confirm the Oxford 
provisions, till their faithlessness, and the people’s resolution brought 
on what are emphatically called the barons’ wars. 

In the mean time, the city of London took upon itself to send 
commissioners, delegates, or representatives to the general assembly; 
and perhaps this was thp first time that any single city, at least 
since the heptarchy, enjoyed this constitutional privilege. 

As the principle of representative legislation began to be better 
knpwn, and its merits and advantages more generally appreciated 
and felt, the practice of sending represeutativce from the community 
to parliament gradually extended itself over the country; till at 
length the elective franchise became an almost universally acknow¬ 
ledged right, to be claimed by every part of the nation. 

Henry III. died in the year 1272 ; and was buried in the abbey 
church of St. Peter’s, 'Westminster. The reader has already had 
an account of his tomb and statue of brass in a former part of the 
present volume. He was succeeded by his son Edward I. sur- 
named Longshanks. Though this monarch is usually called the 
first, he was, in fact, the fourth of that name; there having been 
three Edwards in the time of the Saxons. For this reason, in speak¬ 
ing of this Edward, and the two following kings, by the name of 
Edward J.* II** HI** was once customary to add the words post 
conquestum but by degrees that distinctive addition was omitted. 

As soon as Henry was buried in Westminster, John, earl of 
Warren; Gilbert, earl of Gloucester; with many of the clergy and 
laity, went up to the high altar, and swore fealty to his son Ed¬ 
ward. This was on the 20th of November, || during the new king’s 
absence. 

¥ * In France, it was not till thereigrn assembly of the states.—.Pas^Mi'er let 

of Philip the Friar, that the third Recherches. 

estate was admitted into the general X Rapin, itbi supra. 

II M. Westm. p. 401. 
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Shortly after this, a new parliament assembled, composed not 
only of the lords spiritaal and temporal, but also of the knights of the 
shires, and representatives of the principal cities and boroughs. 

According to the Annals of Waverly, at this parliament were 
assembled the archbishops, bishops, earls, barons, abbots, and 
priors; four knights from every county, and four representatives 
from each city so it would appear that the practice of sending 
representatives of the people to parliament was more generally re¬ 
sorted to in those days than even at present. The same thing bad 
been done under the government of the earl of Leicester, during 
the late king’s captivity; but as these assemblies were not called 
by the royal authority, though certainly agreeably to the funda¬ 
mental principles of the constitution, and in conformity to the 
spirit of the great charter, granted by John and reluctantly cmifirraed 
by Henry III., no positive evidence can be thence deduced, that be¬ 
fore this period, the commons had any known right to sit in the legis¬ 
lative assemblies of the nation. This, it is universally admitted, is 
a point full of difficulty; but it is nevertheless certain, that this 
privilege was fully enjoyed during the reign of Edward I. and that 
from that time to the present, it has continued to be exercised, 
without the least interruption. 

Parliaments, in the early periods of our history, were very fre¬ 
quently called ; but it does not exactly appear, how often or whether 
they were, in their original construction, periodical. 

It is probable, however, when they were first so considered,,that 
they were annual. This, at least, is generally supposed to have been 
the case till the year 150t): after which they depended more on 
the will or the wants of the monarch. 

In the reign of Henry the VIII. there were nine parliaments; the 
average duration of which did not much exceed one year and eight 
months: the longest being five years, five months, and one day; 
and the shortest one month and two days. 

During the short reign of Edward VI. there were only two par¬ 
liaments ; one of which lasted four years, five months, and eleven 
days; the other only one month. 

In the reign of Mary there were five parliaments; averaging little 
more than three months each. 

The ‘ glorious days of good queen Bess,* as they are- somewhat 
sarcastically, sung, saw ten new parliaments, each of which ex¬ 
tended, upon an average, to little more than a year and a half: the 
longest however was seven years, ten months, and ten days; the 
shortest, one month and twenty-five. days. 

James the First called only four parliaments, the longest of which 
extended to seven years, ten months, and twenty-one days; the 
others, to about two months, one year and two years respectively. 

The unfortunate Charles I. bad five parliaments, if some of them 
deserved that honourable title: those which might at all be called 

• Waver. Ann. p. 277. 
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legal asesemblies, lasted cmly a fe^ months; .but the long parliament, 
dissolved by the protector' Cromwell,, lasted the extraordinary 
length of twelve years, five months, and seventeen days! 

'^e witty and profligate Charles II. had occaMon for four par¬ 
liaments : one of which was extended to the great length of sixteen 
years, eight months, and sixteen days ! So deeply had the priticiples 
of corruption taken root by the very means employed to check it! 
The others, were of course, very short: one indeed, lasted only 
seven days. 

James II. bad authority over two parHamenb" only; one of two 
years, four months, and sixteen days ; and the'other of one year, 
pne mouth, and four days. 

Then commenced and ended the glorious and bloodless revolu¬ 
tion of 1608, After.which William III. called five, parliaments, the 
longest of which lasted only six years, six months, and twenty-two 
days ; and the others little more than two years each.*'^ 

Queen Anne also called five parliaments, not one of which 
existed three years. 

Our first George, during whose reign the Septennial act was 
passed, had only twoparliaments : one of five years, eleven months, 
and tweuty-one days; and the other of five years, two months, and 
twenty-six days. 

George the second called five parliaments, which existed some¬ 
what above six years each. 

During the reign of his late majesty, George III. there were 
twelve parliaments. 

It would be not only amusing, but instructive,* to retrace the 
various changes that have, from time to time, taken place in the 
forms used in the arrangements and regulations of these legislative 
assemblies. Tbe following, however, must suffice: 

They are introduced from their journals, to evince the astonishing 
improvement we have made in humanity, manners, and the mode of 
legislation. 

Nov. 16, 9 Elizabeth, Edward Jones complained of: John Gray, 
esq. knight for Stafford, that he had so misused and threatened him 
ill Poules (St. Paul's) casting away his cap, whereby he was in 
great fear of his life. Mr. Gray answered at the bar, that he had 
Maimed a debt due by his father, and promised to keep the peace. 

Ist. James I. * Whereas the members of the commons house of 
parliament, by reason of more charters granted by his majesty, as 
also by Uieir attendance in greater multitudes than heretofore hath 
been usual, do 'want convenient room to sit in the place accustomed 
to their meeting, and many are thereby forced to stand in the en¬ 
trance and midst of the house, contrary to order; it is required, on 
the behalf of the said house, that the officere of his majesty’s works 
do immediately give order for the erecting and fitting suim and so 

V It is to be observed, that theTri- have had but little influence on the 
eonial Act, pasted in 1641. seems to actual duration of parliameDts. 
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'many rooms and seata as the bouae may sit, and attend the service 
with more ease and conveniency ; and this shall be your warrant.* 
Issued by sir Edward Philips, speaker, to the surveyor of the king’s 
works. 

1604. Mr. Hext moveth against hissing, to the interruption and 
hindrance of the speech of any man in the house ; taking an oc^a> 
sion from an abuse of that kind offered on Sunday before: a thmg 
(he said) derogating from the dignity, not beseeming the gravity, 
as much crossing and abusing the honour and privilege of the house, 
as any other abuse whatsoever. A motion well approved. 

21 Jan. 1005. Sir George Moore maketh a motion, out of a 
sense of the late conspiracy (Guy Faux’s attempt to blow the house 
up,) the like whereof never came upon the stage of the world". No 
hour too soon for such a motion ; encouragement to papists, impu¬ 
nity and delay, Ihmiines, qui ex fraudc,fallacia, mcdacUs consis- . 
tere videhantur. Tantumne reliffio potuit movisse malorum ? To 
enter into consideration what course may be fittest to settle the 
safety of the king, and prevent the danger of papistical practices. 

Sir Francis Hastings. Three duties: to God, to the'king, to' 
God and ourselves. Offered to consideration four ; The plot, lire 
carnage of the plot, the discovery, and the deliverance plot, popish, 
dangerous, and desperate. 

Mr. Solicitor. A word in lime, like apples of gold, furuislied 
with pictures of silver. New divinity of state-monks—lawful to 
equivocate, to lie, to dissendde before a magistrate, to kill au 
heretic. A committee then named to prevent plots. 

31 May, 1610. The speaker drummed out of the house of com¬ 
mons by the lord mayor. 

This day the lord mayor, with the citizens in lire liveries of 
their several comp.anies, went to Putney in their way to llicbmond,' 
and waited upon prince Henry coming down to Whitehall; the 
duke of.Brunswick, earl of Shrewsbury, earl of Pembroke, and earl 
of Marne, in the barge with him. At nine o’clock in the morning 
they went. The drums and fifes were so loud, and the company so 
small, as Mr. Speaker thought nut fit, after nine o’clock, to proceed 
in any business, but to arise and depart. 

May .1, 1621. Floyde, or Etiward Lloyde, of Ciminemayne, 
county of Salop, esq. was impeached before the house m commons, 
for saying, * 1 have heard ihat Prague is taken, and Goodman 
Palsgrave and Good wife Palsgrave have taken Uieir heels and tun 
away : and, as I have heard, Goodwife Palsgrave is taken prtsemer.’ 
His sentence was to stand in the pillory two hours before Westmin¬ 
ster hall, with a paper on his hat, inscribed : * For false, malicious, 
and despiteful speeches against the king’s daughter and her hus¬ 
band to ride thence on an unsaddled horse, with the tail for a 
bridle, to the Exchange, there to be pilloried two hours, and from 
thence to the Fleet prison. To stand and ride the next day, and pay 

VOL. IV. o 
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liOOOL fiiie. It was said tbat beads weie found m his podteL ^iiid 
the^rdles of monks in his trunks.* 

The number of clerks and other officers immediately employed in 
and about the house of commons, are by no means numerous con¬ 
sidering the infinite importance of the establishment; neither are 
their salaries in the aggregate very high. 

The clerk of the house of commons, properly so called, has a 
deputy and two assistant clerks. There are also a clerk of the 
committees of privilei|es and elections, a clerk of the fees, and his 
assistant; four principal committee clerks, and as many deputy- 
committee clerks, besides four assistant-deputy committee clerks, 
and as many others who only occasionally attend upon committees. 
There is a clerk of the journals and papers; three clerks of the 
ingrossments, with one assistant clerk. In the private bill office, 
there are three clerks. Besides these several clerks in the several 
offices of the chief clerk, in addition to those already enumerated, 
there are about fourteen other inferior clerks. 

The above servants of the house are directly employed in the in¬ 
terior duties of that legislative assembly, and appear to be all, more 
or less, under the immediate direction of the speaker, who is the 
highest officer belonging to that honourable body. 

The following appear lo be more directly attached to exterior 
duties, unless when called into the house on important occasions; 
The Serjeant at arms, and his deputy; a deliverer of votes; 
housekeeper and deputy; collector of Serjeants’fees; two upper 
and one lower door-keepers; four messengers, and three super 
numerary m^sengers; also one deliverer of post letters. There 
are likewise a chaplain to the house of commons, the secretary to 
the speaker, and a train bearer; to which may he added the printers 
of the journals, &c. and the printers of the votes. These latter, how¬ 
ever, are not solely employed in their business by the house of com¬ 
mons. 

Thus it will appear, that notwithstanding the vast and compli¬ 
cated affairs of this national institution, under whose cognizance 
comes whatever concerns the peace, the welfare, the prosperity, the 
finances, nay, the very being of the whole empire, including all its 
foreign dependencies, allies, relations, treaties, &c. &c. the house 
of commons does not keep in actual employ within the walls 
of the establishment as many clerks, and other officers, as are often 
found in tthe shops and banking-houses of our ordinary merchants 
and trades people. ‘ I am speaking, it is true, of one branch only of 
the legislature; but there is no other department of the state whose 
ctmeerns are not in some way or other under the eye and care of 
this; for, truly, it may be said, that the commons house of parlia¬ 
ment, by the powers with which it is invested, of granting or with¬ 
holding the supplies needful for the support of the whede state, pos¬ 
sesses wUbin itself more actual authority, and, if it were so disposed, 
* Mai. Lond. Red. Vol. iv. 
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• oi^jftbtlity of exercfsfn^ more der^otio sway, than is delegated fo 
the king himself; and though called the lower house, is, in fact, the 
most >perfect aacurity that a. people can possibly expect or obtain 
for tl^ir liberty, their property, and their rights.’* This house is 
the *;graBd inquest (d the nation,’ and has authority to impeach the 
greatest lords in the kingdom, both spiritual and temporal. 

Before the-commons, after a general election, can enter upon any 
business, or even the choice of a speaker, all the members enter the 
court of wards, where they take the oaths of allegiance and supre¬ 
macy, with those appointed by the act of 1 William and Mary, in 
the presence of an officer appointed by his majesty, who is usually 
the lord steward of the household. After t^y have chosen the 
speaker, they take the same oaths again at the table: and subscribe 
tbeir opinions against the doctrines of tranBiibstantiation, the invo> 
cation and ador^ion of saints, and the sacrifice of the mass; and 
before they can give any vote in the house, except for the choice of 
speaker, they arc obliged to abjure the prctender.f 

Any member of parliament is at liberty to move for a bill to be 
broiight in ; which being agreed to by the house, the person who 
made the motion, with some of those who seconded and su])ported 
it, arc ordered to prepare and bring it in. When the bill is ready, 
some of the same members, desire leavse to bring the bill to the 
table; and upon the question being agreed to, it is read the first 
time, by the clerk at the table ; after which tlie speaker, taking the 
bill in bis hand, reads the abbreviate, or abstract of it. This being 
done, after the debate on the Inll, if any such should take place, he 
puts the question whether it shall have a second reading; and some¬ 
times, upon a motion being made, appoints a day for it. 

In ^e mean time, the bill, in most cases, is ordered to be printed, 
and circulated among the members, by which they have individually 
mi opportunity of perusing it, and seriously weighing its contents, 
and of calculating its local, or political effects. After llu: secemd 
reading, should no fatal objection be made against it, and there is 
a minority in its favour, it is read a third time, either on the same 
or some other day; after this, if it should still not be thrown out 
by a majority, it is passed to the house of lords, where it undergoei^f 
the same ordeal. 

Petitions, whether from individuals, cities, or public bodies, ara 
offered like the hills at the bar of the house, and are brought up 
and delivered at the table by the member who presents them. But 
leave must always be asked for permission to have a petitiem read; 
except in <tlie case of petitions from the city of London, which are 
brought up f>y the sheriffs, whether members or d(A, and arc in¬ 
stantly read % the clerk at the ;table, without any previous leave 
being asked. 

The lordonayor of the ci^ of Dublin, has also authority to pre- 

* Nightingide. These acts have been qaaU6e<t as 

far as regards Diseentersk 
o 2 
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seat j^tltions from that corporation. Petitions are, howCTef, per- 
hajMi in every other case, presented by members only. 

Messengers from the lords, and ail persons appearing at the bar 
of the house, are introduced by the Serjeant attending the house, 
with the mace upon his shoulder, but they are not so introduced 
until the serjeant has received an intimation to that effect from 
the speaker, who has been previously informed that such persons 
are in waiting.* 

While the speaker is in the chair, where he always is, unless the 
house is in a committee, the mace lies upon' the table, except when 
sent upon any extraordinary occasion into Westminster-hall, and 
the court of requests to summon the members to attend ; but when 
the members resolve themselves into a committee of the whole 
house, the mace is laid under the table, aiut the chairman to that 
committee'takes the chair where the clerk of the house usually sits. 
Strangers are then excluded, and the speaker assumes his 
ordinary functions as a member of parliament, debating like other 
memlrcrs, upon any subject then in question. 

At other times, when the votes are equal, the casting vote is al¬ 
ways given to him ; and though his political opinions are supposed 
to be favourable to the party in power, he will not unfrequcntly 
decide in favour of the popular side. This most honourable line 
of conduct has been followed, on more than one occasion, by the 
present speaker, who may fairly be said to be a favourite with all 
parties, owing to his great experience, his profound knowledge of 
the duties of his situation, his inflexible integrity, and uniform im¬ 
partiality. 

In a committee of the' whole house, they divide by changing 
sides, the ayes, that is, those who vote on the affirmative side of 
any question, taking the right hand side of the chair ; aiul thenoes, 
or negative party, the left; there are two tellers, who count the 
votes on each side. 

On ordinary occasions, the commons vote by yeas and noes; but 
if it appears also doub'.ful which is the greater number, they divide 
as follows:—If the question relates to any thing already in the 
house, the noes go out; but if it be to bring any thing in, as a bill, 
petition, &c. the yeas, or ayes go out. Two of each opinion, who 
after they have told those within, place them in the passage between 
the bar and the door, and then tell or count the others who went 
out; which done, the two tellers, who have tile majority, take the 
right hand, and place themselves within the bar; all four advancing, 
bow three times, saying ‘ the ayes who went out are so many ‘ the 
noes who staid so manyor the contrary. This is repeated by 
the sjieaker, who declares the inajority.f 

* Strangers, that is persons having crown each, or by the written order 
no business to transact in t)ie house, of any member, 
are admitted to flic galleries with im- + Hugh. Lon. iv. 260. 
punity, upon paying about half-a- 
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' Fort; tnembers are neceesary to make a bouse, and eight a eom- 
mittee. 

Fonnerly the parliament was always dissolved at the death of 
the king ; but by an act it is now provided, that a parliament] sit¬ 
ting, or being at the king’s demise, shall continue; and if not sitting 
shall meet expressly, for keeping the peace of the realm, and pre¬ 
serving the succession to the crown. 

The speaker and clerks always wear gowns in the house, as the 
professors of the law do in term time; but no other of the members 
wear robes, except the four represeiilalives of the city of London, 
who, the first day after every new parliatnent, are dressed in scarlet 
gowns, and sit together on the right hand of the chair, next to the 
speaker. As there is always what is called a ministerial and an 
opposition party in the house, it has become customary to distin¬ 
guish the sides of the house by the terms ministerial, or as they are 
invidiously called, the treasury, and the opposition benches; not 
that there arc any actual distinctions in the respective seats; but 
that the friends of either party usually sit together. 

Members of parliament have several honorary turd substantial 
privileges, such, as freedom from arrest, (fee. but it is impossible 
to enumerate them in this place. What are called the privileges of 
parliament arc extremely numerous, sonwjlimcs intricate, and often 
doubtful in their character; requiring great experience, judgment, 
and knowledge of the laws, the customs, and the constitution itself 
to decide concerning them rightly, and to discriminate, with perfect 
satisfaction, the rights and interests of all parties : for many of these 
privileges are the result rather of custom than of statute, of suffrage 
than of law : seldom, however, has any member cause to complain 
that his privileges arc not protected. 

The <]uulification of a member with respect to properly is that he 
be in the actual possession at the time of his taking the oaths, of 
an estate, of freehold, or copjhold, for his own life, or some greater 
estate, either in law or equity, over and above what will satisfy and 
clear all incumbrances, of the n^spective annual value hereafter 
limited, (viz.) GOOf. per annum for every knight of the shire, and 
GOO/, per annum for every citizen, burgess, or haron of the cinque 
ports; and persons not being possessed of such estates rcsj)ectlvely, 
their election and return shall be void.* 

The act referred to below does not extent! to the eldest son of a 
peer, or of a person qualified to be a knight of the shire; and the 
universities may elect members as formerly. 

No person to be qualified by virtue of a,ny mortgaged premises, 
unless the mortgagee has been in possession seven years before the 
election. Every candidate, at the request of another candidate, 
or of two of the voters, shall lake the oaths of qualification, accord¬ 
ing to the form therein prescribed, (viz.) GOoh for a eounty and 
300/. for a city. 


• Act 9 Anne, cap. 5. 
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ThMo qualificatiois are now extended to membera of the naked 
parliament, and they may be situate in England, Wales, Berwick- 
upon-Tweed, or Ireland;* but though the property so qualifying 
should be all lost, given away, or otherwise disposed of immediately 
after a member had taken his seat, he does not therefore forfeit hm 
honours, or privileges as a member of parliament. 

Any member may be expelled for irregular, disloyal, flagrantly 
dishonest, or other disgraceful practices, but cannot resign his seat, 
except on receiving some office under government, real or nominal, 
with the holding of which, his duties as member of parliament are 
deemed incompatible. 

By the act 7th and 8th William III. cap. 25, no person can be 
elected into parliament, who is under the age of twenty-one years; 
aliens, also, are incapable of becoming members ; Roman Catholics, 
Quakers, traitors, and felons; outlaws in criminal prosecutions, but 
not in civil suits; ideots, and madmen, deaf an<l dumb, persons ; 
peers, and judges; clergy of the established church, or those who 
ever were in holy orders; sheriffs, mayors, and bailiffs of boroughs, 
m their respective jurisdictions, as being returning officers ; mem¬ 
bers on double returns till the returns are determined by a com¬ 
mittee, and there is a resolution of the house to this effect, made 
at the commencement of every session ; commissioners or farmers 
of the excise: commissioners of appeals, comptrollers, or auditors 
of the duty of excise ;f persons holding any new office or place of 
profit under the crown, created since the year 1705: persons ac¬ 
cepting any office of profit whilst members ;X persons having pen¬ 
sions from the crown ;|| and commissioners of the revenue in Ireland, 
or of the navy or victualling office, deputies, and clerks in any 
of these or of the following offices: (viz.) the lord high treasurer, 
or commissioners of the treasury, auditor, tellers, or chancellor of 
the exchequer, commissioners of the admiralty, paymasters of the 
army or navy, principal secretaries of state, or commissioners of 
salt, stamps, appeals, wine licenees, hackney coaches, hawkers, 
and pedlars; also persons holding any office, civil or military, in the 
island of Minorca, or in Gibraltar, except officers bolding commis¬ 
sions in any regiment there only : also by another act§ the treasurer 
and comptroller of the navy, the secretaries of the treasury, secretary 
to the chancellor of the exdhequer, secretaries to the admiralty, 
under secretary to any of the principal secretaries of state, or the 
deputy post-master of the army; and lastly, persons holding con¬ 
tracts for the public servicejA" are all deemed incapable of being 
members of pai'liament. 

Such, at least, would appear from the acts already cited, and 

* Act SSGeo. III. cap. SO. £ Bat they may be re-elected. 

t Vide acta Mth and IStb. William || Vide act Ist, Geo. I. at. S>cap. 56. 

111. cap. 8, aect. 15, 152. Alao act § 15 Geo. II. cap. 28, a. 1. 

ISth and 18th William 111. cap. 10, % Aet S8od Geo. lll.c. 45, a. 1, 2: 

aect: 39, 90. 
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from variotu others which the reader will find referred to, more at 
length in Dr. Beatson’s * Chronological Registw of both houses of 
parliament, from the Union, 1708 to 1807.’ 

Having treated of the origin, nature, and construction of the 
present House of Commons, we will, in a very brief manner, endea¬ 
vour to give some account of the 

House of Lords. 

This part of our venerable constitution may be called the parent 
stock, from whence sprung the other branch already described, 
being the successors of the ancient barons; to which have been 
added many new families raised to the peerage by the various mo- 
narchs that have filled the throne since the conquest. 

The seats in tliis house are not elective, but hereditary, and con¬ 
sequent upon the dignity of the peers. 

The Scotch peers take precedence of English peers of the same 
rank created since the union in 1707. The Irish peers, hi like 
manner, take precedence of the British peera of the same rank, 
created since the union in 1001. Irish peers, since that period, 
rank according to the dates of their patents among the peers of 
the united kingdoms. Before the respective unions of Scotland 
and Ireland to England, the English pqers, without any regard to 
the dates of their patents, took precedence of alt others ^subject to 
the king. 

The clerks and officers of the lords’ house of parliament consist 
of the speaker, who is the lord j chancellor; a deputy speaker, 
who is usually the vice chancellor; a chairman of ' com¬ 
mittees ; a clerk of the parliaments, who may be a member of 
the lower house, and has a salary of 3,300/. including the usual 
deduction of fees and taxes; a clerk-assistant; a readmg-clcrk 
and clerk of the private committees, united in the same per¬ 
son ; counsel to the chairman of committees ; a clerk of the 
journals ; a copying clerk, and six other clerks of the office; 
gentleman usher of the black rod, who attends the other house with 
summonses, <fec. from the lords, to call them to hear the royal 
assent given to bills, the king’s speech, &c. &c.: a yeoman-usher; 
a Serjeant at arms; a receiver of the fees; about seven or eight 
door-keepers; a house-keeper; a keeper of the state-room, and a 
necessary woman. 

Peers on their first introduction to the ho*use, both on their origi¬ 
nal accession to a title, and their advancement to a higher cme; 
also all bishops at their first consecration, and upon every future 
promotion, pay the following fees:— 


/. $. d. 

Prince of Wales. 30 0 0 

An archbishop. 27 O 0 

A duke . 27 0 O 

A marquis. 19 6 8 
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Th^y also pay as homage fees: 


/. 8. d. 

Prince of Wales. 703 0 8 

Ditto, as earl of Chester. 203 3 4 

A dake .. 350 3 4 

A marquis. 272 10 8 

An earl .203 3 4 

A viscount. 150 7 4 

A baron. 150 5 4 


The house of lords, in conjunction with the king and commons,, 
have the power, not only of making and n^'pealiag all laws, but of 
constituting the supreme judicature of the kingdom. The loixis here 
assemble to take cognizance of treasem and high enmes committed 
by the peers and otliers; they try all who are impeached by the 
commons, and acquit or condemn, without taking an oath, only 
laying their right hand upon their breast, and saying, ‘Guilty,’ or 
‘ Not Guilty, upon my honour.’ They receive appeals from other 
courts, and even sometimes reverse the decrees of Chancery; but 
from this highest tribunal there lies no appeal. 

This, therefore, being a court of justice in the proper sense of the 
word, it is open at all times to the public, except when any very 
important question is in debate, and the house is likely-to l>e uncom¬ 
fortably crowded ; at which times a note from some lord is neces¬ 
sary to gain admission. But there arc no accommodations for the 
people, as in the commons; no galleries or benches besides what 
are occupied by the lords within the bar; tlie people, therefore, 
when fatigued, seat themselves on the floor, which is covered with 
matting. 

It is not necessary to describe the forms of proceeding in this 
bouse: they are similar to those pursued in the commons.'only 
that the lords do not retire when the house is divided on any 
question. 

The speaker has no chair, as in the commons, but is seated on a 
large woolsack, covered *witli red clolh, with no support for the 
back, nor any table to lean [against in front. This is a most pre¬ 
posterous and almost cruel custom. 

At the upper end of the room, which is somewhat less than the 
house of commons, is the throne, upon which is seated the king on 
solemn occasions, in his robes, with the crown on' his head, and 
atiorned with all the ensigns of majesty. On the right hand of the 
throne is a seat for the heir apparent, and on the left anoUier for the 
next person of the royal family. Below the threme on the king’s 


i. 

An earl... 14 

A viscount. 12 

A bishop . 14 

A baron.. 9 
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right lutnd* are the seats of the archbishops, and a little below Oiem 
the beach of bishops. Before the throne are three broad seats, 
stuffed with wool; on the first of which, next the throne, sits the 
lord chancellor, or keeper of the great seal, as before mentioned ; on 
the other two sit the lord chief justice, the master of thejrolls, and the 
other judges, who attend occasionally to be consulted on points of law. 

The ^benches" for the lords spiritual and temporal are covered 
with red cloth. 

There is a bar across the house, at the end opposite the throne, 
at the outside of which sits the king’s first gentleman usher, called 
the black rod, from a wand he carries in his hand. Under him is 
the yeoman, who waits at the inside of the door, a crier without, 
and a serjeant-at-mace, who always attends the lord chancellor. 

When iiis majesty is present with llie crown on his head, the 
lords sit uncovered, and the judges stand till the king gives them 
leave to sit. In his absence, the lords at their entrance do reve¬ 
rence to the throne, as is done by all who enter the presence cham¬ 
ber, by bowing. 

When his majesty has so signified, the judges may sit, but must 
not be covered till the lord chancellor, or keeper, informs them Uiat 
the lords ]>ermit them to be so. 

The Painted Chamber, *au apartmejit so called, between the 
house of lords and the house of commons, is often used for confe¬ 
rences of the two houses, or their committees, there being a gallery 
of communication for llic members of the house of commons to 
come up without being crowded. In this room the parliaments 
were formerly opened ; and it is said to have been the bed-chamber 
of Edward the Confessor. 

T/ie House of Commons. 

In the year 1800, it was deemed expedient to enlarge the present 
house of commons, in order to make room for the one hundred Irish 
members, which, by the act of union, were entitled to a seat in 
the British parliament. 

When thewainscotting was taken down for this purpose, the walls 
were found to be covered with oil paintings, many of which were in 
a high state of preservation. 

Dr. Charles Cower, one of the physicians to the Middlesex hos¬ 
pital, communicated a knowledge of this discovery to Mr. John 
Thomas Smith, an eminent artist, who* was so much pleased 
with these most beautiful specimens of ancient art, that he 
solicited and obtained permission to copy them for the purpose of 
engraving. This work, after incessant and most laborious toil, 
he accomplished, amidst the noise and dust of the workmen, who 
were not permitted to delay their work for the artist's accommo¬ 
dation. These facts are mentioned for the purpose of more success- 
fid ly referring the reader to the work mentioned below,'’^ in the plates 

• Antiquities of Westminster; the old palace; St. Stephen’s chapel, (now 
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of whidi ate not merely delineated the outline of the seve^ Bub- 
jects, whether on the stone or glass, but the colours are actually 
matched; and they exhibit every tint which b known in the art 
of staining glass. 

Several grotesque paintings, which were found in St. Stephen’s 
chapel, served as supporters to the different coats of arms which 
adorned the frieze. A close resemblance may be discovered between 
some of those mmistrous combinations and the figures which wero 
employed in the Egyptian hieroglyphics. 

There are also some specimens of sculpture very elegant and 
beautiful, which give us a very high idea of the sumptuousness and 
variety of the ornaments, with which the chapel of St. Stephen was 
formerly enriched. The foliage which twines round some of the 
columns appears to vie in beauty with the decorations of the Corin¬ 
thian capital. 

Among the specimens of the Gothic frieze are some which no 
Grecian artist would have blushed to own. 

Mr. Nightingale justly remarks, ‘that such exquisite productions 
of art should have been so shamefully neglected is matter of sur¬ 
prise to those only who are unacquainted with the exact nature and 
extent of the prejudice, which, at the time of the Reformation, 
swelled the hearts of the reformers. The connection which these 
paintings were supposed to have with the ancient supei-stition, was 
a sufficient cause for their neglect, and even their total destruction. 
When, therefore, the sanctuary of devotion was converted into the 
present house of commons, the exuberant decorations on the win¬ 
dows and the walls, were probably defaced without scruple or 
remorse. Not even a tradition remained of their existence ; nor is 
it probable that they would ever have been known, if the union 
with Ireland, by necessitating an enlargement of the house, had not 
caused them to be brought to light. Something singular, therefore, 
is attached to the history, the preservation, and the discovery of 
these curious vestiges of art, which belong to a period comparatively 
barbarous, and exhibiting an almost total dearth in embellishments 
of genius and taste.’ 

It is clear, however, that in the reign of Edward III. the period 
alluded to, Uie arts were not totally neglected ; that the method of 
painting in oil was practised, even at that time, with no ordinary 
success; and that the genius of elegant and fanciful design was 
then alive. 

At the alteration and enlargement of the bouse of commons, 
which brought these relics of the arts to light, the entire side walls 
were taken down, except the buttresses that supported the ancient 
roof, and thrown back, by which more seats were procured. The 
chapel, as finished by Edward HI. was of such great beauty, that we 

(he House of Commons,) &c. &c. con> which one hundred and twenl;>ttro 
taining two hundred and forty-sk en- no longer retnain.—By John Thomas 
gravings of topographical subjects, of Smith.’ 
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can scarcely refrain from regretting that it ehonld have been defaced 
by these alterations. 

The tnterior wails, on which were the gilding and profusion of 
ornament above-mentioned, appear to have been divid^ into com¬ 
partments of Gothic, but not inelegant forms ; each having a border 
of small gilt roses, and the recesses covered with pahitingsk 

At the east end, including about a third of the length of the cha¬ 
pel, which part exhibited various tokens of having been once inclosed 
for the altar, the walls and roofs were completely coveted with gilt 
and painted decorations ; and presented, even in their mutilated 
state, a beautiful relic of the fine arts. The gilding was remaritabiy 
solid, and highly burnished, and the colours of the paintings vivid, 
being both apparently as fresh as in the year in which Uiey were 
executed. 

One <A the paintings, representing the adoration of the shepherds, 
had some merit, even in regard to the composition. 

The west front of this venerable chapel is still nearly entire, but 
greatly defaced by the coating of plaster, which covers it. Under the 
direction of the late Mr, Wyatt, a new window was formed in the 
end, and two pinnacles added, in the usual fantastic style of decora¬ 
tion, which mark the works of that architect; the window is 
merely constructed for show, as the thrde modern ones which light 
the interior still exist in the middle of it. 

The whole front of the commons, next to the street, was also 
rebuilt by the same architect, in its present Gothic style, and cased 
with stucco. 

It shows a confused and ill-formed assemblage of towers, turrets, 
and pinnacles, jumbled together without taste or judgment; ren¬ 
dered the more offensive from the proximity of the abbey and the 
hall, and certainly not improved by the poverty-struck cloister sub¬ 
sequently appended to its basement, or by the more recent additions 
of Mr. Soane, which are, if possible, in a worse style. 

Beneath the house, in passages or apartments appropriated to 
various uses, are considerable remains, in great ;perfection, of an 
under chapel of curious workmanship ; and an entire side of a clois¬ 
ter, the roof of which is scarcely surpassed by the exquisite beauty 
and richness of Henry the Seventh’s chapel in the neighbouring 
abbey. 

The interior of the house 'of commons has nothing very striking 
to recommend it; convenience, not ornament, appears to have been 
the great object of the government in the application and enlarge¬ 
ment of this ancient chapel to the use of the legislature. 

It is still rather too small; but is nevertheless, peculiarly adapted 
to its use. Along the sides and west end runs a handsome gallery 
for the accommodation of members and strangers. The galleries 
are supported by slender iron pillars, crowned with gilt Corinthian 
capitals. The walls are wainscotted to the ceiling. 

The speaker’s chair stands at some distance from the wall; and 
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is highly ornamented with gilding, having the royal arms at ibe 
top. Before the chair is a table at which sit the clerks. 

In the centre of the room, between the table and the bar, is a 
capacious area. 

The scats for the members occupy each side, and .both ends of 
the room, with the exception of the passages. There are five rows 
of seats, rising in gradation above each other, with short backs, and 
green morocco cushions. 

The seat on the floor, on the right hand of the speaker,*is some¬ 
times called the treasury bench, because there many of the members 
of the administration usually sit. The side immediately opposite 
is occupied hy the leading members of the opposition. 

When the members go to the house, they usually pass through 
Westminster hall; and there are, under the same roof several good 
coffee-rooms, which are resorted to, not only by the members, but by 
the public in general; and particularly in term time, when they are 
crowded with barristers and others having business in the courts of law. 

On the cast side, adjoining to the ball, is the edifice called 

The Speaker's House. 

This was a small court of the palace, but has been greatly altered 
and enlarged, under the direction of Mr. Wyatt, at the time the addi¬ 
tions before spoken of were made to the chapel. 

The house itself is most ex<]uisilely and tastefully ornamented 
with whatever is essential to the residence of an officer of such high 
rank. 

The speaker can go into the bouse of commons from his own 
apartments, a passage having been made for that purpose. ' 

The House of Lords. 

Is an oblong but handsome room, rather less than that in 
which the commons meet. This apartment was also repaired, 
&c. on the occasion of the union with Ireland. It is decorated 
with pinnacles, in the front next to Abingdon-street; but certainly 
has but little to recommend it to our admiration. 

The interior is formed out of that spacious apartment, formerly 
called The Court of Requests; and is handsomely ornamented with 
fine tapestry hangings, consisting of historical figures, representing 
the defeat of the Spanish armada in 1580. They were the gift of 
the states of Holland to queen Elizabeth. 

At the Union with Ireland, these hangings were taken down, and 
cleaned, and put up in their present place. The tapestry is judi¬ 
ciously set off witli large frames, of brown stained wood, dividing it 
into compartments, respectively containing the several portions of 
the history, or events of the destruction meditated by the Spaniards 
on that occasion. The heads, which form a border to each design, 
arc portraits of the several gallant officers wlto commanded in the 
English fleet at that important period. 
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This room dors not occupy the whole of the old t»>urt of requests ; 
part of the north end being formed into a lobby, by which 
the commons pass to the upper bouse; and the height iieing 
reduced by the elevated floor of wood, over the original stone 
pavement. 

The throne is an armed chair, elegantly carved and gilt, orna¬ 
mented with crimson velvet. Above it is a splendid canopy of 
crimson velvet, surmounted by the imperial crown ; this canopy is 
supported bjr two gilt columns of the Corinthian order, with a mag¬ 
nificent architrave which forms the cornice of the canopy. 

Though by no means a splendid room, the house of lords is 
nevertheless a very handsome one. It has been, however, in con- 
tcmjdation to build a new one, though no decisive measures have 
as yet been adopted to that effect. 

At the south-east corner of Old Palace Yard, on the site of the 
present regal entrance to the house of lords, w'as the prince’s cham¬ 
ber, part of the ancient palace ; adjoining the jirince’s chamber was 
the apartment known as the old house of lords, in the cellars of 
which the celebrated gun-powder treason was to have taken effect ; 
all this has been destroyed, and some mean brick edifices erected 
in their stead. The exterior of these buildings display some of the 
most ridicnloiis attempts at imitating the grandeur of Gothic archi¬ 
tecture ever witnessed. 

The royal approach to the house of lords is by an enclosed Gothic 
corridor, with a porch of the same character, leading to a staircase 
designed by J. Soane, esq. which was commenced in the summer of 
1822, and finished in January 1828; it formerly led to the prince’s 
chamber and other apartments of the ancient palace, which were 
taken down, and the foundations laid for the royal gallery, in Octo¬ 
ber 1823 ; the same was finished in February 1824. Part of the 
ancient site is appro]>riated for a library, and committee rooms for 
the houses of lords and commons. The royal staircase is in two 
flights; on the top are recesses; to the right and left arfe arched 
openings to a decorated vestibule, which is adorned by eight scag- 
liola columns supporting four galleries ; to the left, between four 
columns, is a large opening to the royal gallery, which may be con¬ 
sidered as divided into three compartments, each of which has a 
lantern dome filled with stained glass; the whole surface of the 
ceiling and parts of the walls are extravagantly adorned with flowers, 
flutings, scrolls, &c. whilst the lantern lights are vaulted, highly 
enriched, supported by columns, and additionally decorated by 
candelabra, &c. 

Adjoining the house of lords is the ancient building called the 
Painted Chamber 

Howel relates a tradition respecting this apartment, that Eklward 
the Confessor died in it, and Baker has given this as a fact, wkhout 
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either citing uiy emdenw to si^ort it, «r <hittt«]^ any stuqiknofi of 
He ^aoonracy ^ and, indeed, it is very jprokshie, though no ^liy 
aatfaerity 4or it is known, e'Kcept the fact of that monarch’* having 
expired at Westminster, and, consequently, in the palace-there. It 
derived its name from numerous paintings on the wails, representing 
battles, <Skc. which were certainly as old as 1322, and perhaps much 
older, as in the 21st year of (he reign of lienry 111. a mandate 
occurs ior paying to Odo the goldsmith, clerk of tlm works at West¬ 
minster, four pounds amd eleven sbiHingsior pictures to be done m 
the king’s chamber there.In this apartment was some cairious 
tapestry, which was taken down about 1800. 

On the north side of St. Margaret’s church-yard anciently stood 

The Sanctuary. 

A place of refuge for criminals of various descriptions. The 
metropolis at one time abounded with these haunts of villainy and 
wretcheduess. They were originally instituted for the most humane 
and pious purposes, and owe tbeir origin to one of the sacred insti¬ 
tutions of fhe Mosaic law, which appointed certain cities of refuge 
for persons Who had accidentally slain any of their fellow-creatures. 
Previous to the entrance of the Israelites into Canaan, it was ordered 
that when they should coiqe to be settled there, a provision should 
be made for the fixed dwelling of the priests and Levites, who, 
being a distinct body from the rest of the nation, and having no 
share in the division of the country, were appointed to have their 
ret^enee in several towns, with such a portion of ground about them 
as would nerve for their commodious subsistence. 

It is probable that these convenient retreats, which are dignifietb 
with the name of * cities,’ were only small villages, perhaps not un¬ 
like our own Moravian settlements. They were, however, walled 
round, and had suburbs for the Levites and the inferior ministers of 
religion, extending from the wall ' a thousand cubits round about.’ 
Le Clerc, however, says that the word Kir, usually called a wail, 
means in this instance the centre of the city. 

Of these cities, the whole uuml>er whereof was forty-eight, six of 
ll|e most conveniently situated were to be cities of refuge, places of 
semetuary, or privileged districts; whither any person who bad, by 
chance-medley, killed anoUier, might immediately repair and take 
sanctuary. Tbe^ities of (be Levites were appointed cities of refuge, 
rather than any other, because they were a kind of sacred places, 
inhabited 1^ sacred persons. 

This institution of sanctuaries, as Marmonides justly observes, 
was a merciful provision both for the manslayer, that he might be 
preserved, and for tlie avenger, that his blood might be cooled by 
the removal of the manslayer out of his sight. 

The city of refuge protected him that fled thither, yet so as' the 
right of the judges to bring the matter to a fair tried remaiaed entire. 

* Walpoleli Aaec. of Pmaiing, vol. L p. 11. 
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The elders of the city of refuge enquired whether the mansleyer 
cfNiId be received or not, uptm a sumnaary hearing of the case. But 
they were not the proper judges, nor could th^ examine witnesses. 
Therefore he was delivered, upon demand, to the senate, or court 
of justice of that city where the fact was committed, that he might 
l>e tried by those whether he was guilty or not guilty of the crime of 
wilful murder. 

This is a material point to be attended to, in tracing the history 
and origin of privileged places, or sanctuaries, such as the one in 
the city of Westminster, now under our consideration. It is cer¬ 
tain that, among the Hebrews, with whom the practice originated, 
these privileged places were not designed to thwsurt or obstruct the 
ends of justice, but merely to protect the offender against the re¬ 
venge of the friends of the slain. 

The heathens, whom it is become fashionable with some modern 
philosophers to compliment as the most enlightened part of man¬ 
kind in those early ages of the world, had also their places of refuge; 
and w'ith them it was not allowed to bring the person to trial against 
his will, who had taken sanctuary in those privileged places. So 
far from this being the case among the Hebrews, the wilful murderer 
might be taken even from God’s altar, if he fled thither for sanc¬ 
tuary, which he might do in regard to crimes of an inferior nature; 
and if he would not stir from thence, he might be put to death on 
the spot. 

It is well known that the asyla of the Greeks were a sanctuary 
for criminals of every description. Throughout the whole Gentile 
world the temples and places of worship were sanctuaries foretimes. 
Euripides ccunplains of these asyla in the following strong terms :— 
‘ It is surprising that the gods did not constitute laws to mortals with 
more wisdom and equity. For criminals, instead of being pro¬ 
tected by the altar, ought to have been driven from it, since it is a 
profanation for impious hands to touch things sacred to the gods. 
On the contrary, those places ought to have been a sanctuary for 
the just, a refuge from injury and oppression; so would not the 
gods have showed equal favour to the bad as to the good, when 
they came to the same place.* 

Such is a faint sontline of the origin and nature of privileged 
places. The idea was preserved among the Christians, but extended 
at first to fihe churches, and other sacred places within their imme¬ 
diate precincts. In process of time, however, by a strange com¬ 
pound of Judiacal, Pagan, and Christian principles, the pradlace 
was sbaniefully cormpted, and this humane privilege most shame¬ 
fully abused. The temples of the God of justice were made the 
sanctuaries of every species of wickedness; and to this day, in some 
parts, they are but little improved in this respect. 

In the year 1487, during the pontificate of Innocent VlII., a bull 
was issued, and sent here, to lay a little restraint on the privileges 
of sanctuary, it stated that, if thieves, murderers, or robbers, re- 
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gistered as sanctuat^ men, shoiild sally out aiad commit fresh nui¬ 
sances, which they irequonlly did, and enter again, in such cases 
they might be taken out of their sanctuaries by the king’s officers. 
That as for debtors, who had taken sanctuary to defraud their cre¬ 
ditors, their persons only should be protected; but their goods, out 
of sanctuEU^, should be liable to seizure. As for traitors, the king 
was allowed to appoint Uiem keepers in their sanctuaries to .prevent 
their escape. ' 

Long before this, these privileged places had become great evils, 
and Henry VII. had applied to the pope for a reformation; but 
could obtain only what is here stated, which was confirmed by 
Alexander VI. in the year 1493. 

When the next Henry had resolved to become independent of 
the authority which he had sworn to respect, (and which he had 
written to defend,) he caused an act to be jmssed which totally de¬ 
barred persons accused of treason of the benefit of sanctuary. He 
did not, however, abolish the privilege, only so much of it as might 
affect his usurped and absurd claims to the ecclesiastical supre¬ 
macy. 

After the Reformation had gained strength, these places of sanc- 
loafyibegan'td sink into disrepute. They were, however, still pre¬ 
served ; and though none but the most abandoned resorted to them, 
sthfi dread*bT innovation, or some other cause, preserved them from 
ilehibl^ion, till, in lfie year 1697, the evils of these sanctuaries had 
grown'#'enormpti#, that it was become absolutely necessary to take 
some legislative measures for their destruction. Accordingly, the 
same y4S^, 'an act was passed for the suppression of most of them, 
particularly that in the Minories, those in the neighbourhood of 
Fleet-street, Salisbury-couii, Whitefriars, Ram-alley, and Mitre- 
court ; Fulwood’s-renls, in Holborn; and Baldwin’s-gardens, in 
Orays-inn-lane; the Savoy, in the Strand, and Montague-close, 
Deadmah’s-place ; the Clink, and the Mint, in Southwark. Through 
the neglect of the police, the Mint re-assumed its former character, 
and that with increased profligacy; nor was it finally sujipressed 
till the reign of George 1. 

« The sanctuary in Westminster was a structure of immense strength. 
Dr. Stukeley, who wrote about the year 1724,* saw it standing, 
and says that it was with very great difficulty demolished. T^ 
church belonging to it was itt the form of a cross, and double; <me 
being built over the other. It is supposed to have been the work of 
Edward the Confessor.f 

There were two sanctuaries, the great and the little, or rather, 
perhaps, two branches of the same institution. > 

At the west end of the latter, in the time of Maitland, (1766) 
there were remains of a prodigtows strong stone building of two huii- 

.. * Itinerarinm Curiosuni. Fig. 8. The Rsvestry. 

t Fig. 1. in (he annexed plate is the Fig. S. The Reuord Room. 

Sacristan’s room. 
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dwd and ninety^ feet square, or sevent^'two feet and a half the 
length of each side; walls in thickness no less than twenty- 

five feet. This fabric had originally but one entrance or door 
below, and that in the east side, with a window hard by, which 
seems to have been the only one below the height of twenty-two 
feet of the building, where it was reduced to three feet in thickness, 
and contained four windows about the height of ten, and width of 
three feet nine inches on the south side. 

The area of this exceedingly strong building, (exclusive of the 
arched cavities in the walls) was divided by a wall from east to west, 
of two feet ten inches in thickness, into two spaces of nine feet 
ten inches each in width, representing a frame for bells; which 
plainly evinces it to have been the strong bell-tower that was erected 
in the little sanctuary, by Edward III. for the use of the collegiate 
church of St. Stephen, and not, as Strype imagines it to have been, 
the church of the Holy Innocents, for that was the church of St. 
Mary-le-Strand.* 

The strong tower was afterwards made use of as a tavern or 
wine vault; but is now totally demolished. 

Within the precincts of this sanctuary was born Edward V., and 
here his unhappy mother took refuge with her son, the young 
duke of York, to secure him from the villainous proceedings of his 
cruel uncle, the duke of Gloucester, who had possession of his 
elder brother. 

On the ground once occupied by the sanctuary, the scene of this 
melancholy and deceitful tragedy, was afterwards built the West¬ 
minster meat-market, which was removed some forty or fifty years 
ago; and the site is occupied by the new Guildhall, a neat but 
plain building of brick, with a portico at the east end. 

The New Mews. 

On a piece of ground appropriated by parliament as an open 
space to admit an uninterrupted view of the venerable abbey, the 
present pile of stabling has been most tastelessly erected. The 
architect was Decimus Burton, esq.; it is a quadrangular building 
of brick, wth stone dressings; it consists of four fronts, nearly 
uniform; in the centre of each is a projection, ornamented with 
wtse, and contains in a recess two columns of die Doric order; it 
is surmounted by the entablatute of the order, which is applied’ as 
a crowning member to the entire building; the walls are relieved 
by antae, and at each end is a pavilion, composed of two Doric co¬ 
lumns and the same number of antse, and covered with pediments. 
The entrances are in tlie central portions, and are arched and 
rusticated. The building is well designed for the purposes to which 
it is applied, and in any other situation would lie an ornament, at 
present by the constrast afforded by the magnificent abbey church 

* Maitland, ii. 1S42. 
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it only aflordt^ another proof of the wani ,of Judgment and taste 
evinced by the directors of public buildingit in this neishbourhood* 

The Almonry 

Was at the west end of the sanctuary; and derived its name from 
being the place where the alms collected at the abbey were given. 
The name is still preserved in that of Great Almonry, the first open¬ 
ing iu Dean-street, from Tothill-street. There is also the Little 
Almonry, at the east end of the former; on the middle of the south 
side of Great Almonry, is Almonry-yard, 

This place is an object of interest and curiosity, from the cir¬ 
cumstance of its being that where William Caxton erected the first 
printing-press, to print with moveable metal types, that was ever 
known in this country. 1 have marked as emphaticaJ the words 
metal types, because it is by no means clear that Caxton was the 
first person to introduce this valuable art into England. 

. This honour, however, was universally given to Caxton by our 
earliest writers, who assert, that, during a residence of many years 
in Holland, Flanders, and Germany, he acquired a knowledge of 
the whole method and process of the art; and that by the patronage 
of the great, and especially the abbot of Westminster, he set up 
a press within the abbey, abd began to print books there about the 
year 1471. 

It has been asserted that his press was fixed in that part of the 
abbey called Islip’s chapel; and that afterwards he removed his 
materials to the Almonry in the year 1474. 

Caxton wte certainly the first to bring the art to perfection in 
this country. He was born in Kent, in the reign of Henry IV., 
and served an apprenticeship to cme Robert Laye, (or Large) a 
mercer, who./, after being sheriff and lord mayor of London, died 
in 1441, leaving by will thirty.four marks to his apprentice, William 
Caxton. He then went abroad to settle, and was entrusted by the 
mercer's company to be their agent, or factor, in Holland, Zealand, 
Flanders, &c. 

In 1464, a commission was granted to him and Richard White¬ 
hall, esq. to transact and conclude a treaty of commerce between 
the king, Edward IV,, and his brother-in-law, Philip duke of 
Burgundy, to whom Flanders at that time belonged. l%e com¬ 
mission styles them ambassiatores, procuratores, nuncios, and 
deputatos speciales, and gives to both, or either of them, full powers 
to treat, &e. 

When the lady Margaret of York, the king's sister, arrived at 
Bruges, on the occasion of her marriage with Charles, duke of Bur¬ 
gundy, Caxton appears to have been of her royal highness’s retinue. 
He was either one of her household, or held some constant part or 
office under her; because he says he received from her a yearly 
fee or salary, besides many other good and great benefits. Being 
more expert than most others in penmanship and iai^uages, parti- 
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tMiarl^y L«lhi and Wehc^, it is highly probable that he was emipioyed 
by the duchess in some literary way. 

He resided many years at the court of this duchess, and dedi¬ 
cated or addres^ some of his works to her; others he addressed 
to Edward IV; and others again to the duke of Clarence, the king’s 
brother. He afterwards printed, also, for Henry VII. and his son 
prince Arthur. 

His residence in Flanders gave him opportunities of becoming 
acquainted with the then newly-invented art of printing; in which,' 
when he bad perfected himself, which he did not accomplish (as he 
himself says) without great labour and expencc, he was employed 
by the duchess to translate out of the French, and print a large 
volume, which appeared under the title of * The Recuyel of the 
Historyes of Troye,* and is the first book we know of that was 
printed in the English language. The whole title-page ran thus: 

* The Recuyel of the Historyes of Troye: composed and drawn out 
of dyverce bookes of Latyn, into Frensche, by the right venerable 
persone, and worsbipfull man, Raoul le [Feure, preest, and chape- 
layn unto the right noble, gloryous, and myghty pryncein faistyme, 
Philip due of Bourgoyne of Braband, &:c. m the yeare of the incar- 
nacion of our Lord God a thousand and four hundred sixty and 
foiire, and translated and drawn out of the frensche into englisbe, 
by Willyam Caxton, mercer, of the cyte of London, at the com- 
mandement of the right hye myghty and vertuose princesse, bis re¬ 
doubted lady Margarete, by the grace of God duchesse td Bar- 
goyne, &c. which sayde translation and worke was begonne in 
Brugis, in the countere of Fiaunders, the fyrst day of Marche, the 
yeare of the incarnacion of our said Lord God a thousand fouire 
hundred sixty and eight, and ended and fynyshed in the holy <^e 
of Colen, the xix day of Septembre, the yeare of sayd Lord God a 
thousand foure hundred sixty and eleven.* 

This translation was finished, tlierefore, in 1471, and was, doubt¬ 
less, printed with all possible speed afterwards. The close of it 
has this remarkable statement:—* Thus 1 ende this boke, &c. and 
for as moch as in wryting of the same, my penne is worn, myn 
bande very, and myn eyen demmed with overmoch lokyng on the 
white paper—and that age creepeth on me dayly—and also because 
1 have promysid to dyvetce gentilmen and to manyjreods to addresse 
to them as barely as 1 might this sayd boke, therefore I have prac- 
tysed and lerned at my nate charge and expense to ordeyne, this 
sayd boke in prynt after ue maner and forme as ye may here see,'and 
is not writen with penne and yoke as other bokes ben, to Uiende that 
every man may have them attones, for all the bokes of this i^orye, 
named the Recuyell of (he Historyes of Troyes, thus emprynted as 
ye here see, were begoone in omi day, and also finish m oon 
day, &c.’ 

By this it would appear, that before any part of this work was 
put to pressi the whole of it was composed, or set up; otherwise it 

P 2 
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woitld lAitW been impossible it should bav« been begun wnd cdm- 
pleted in the same day. 

It appears, that shortly after this he returned to England; for 
the edition of another of bis books, * The Game of Chess,’ is dated 
1474, and is allowed by all typographical antiquaries to have been 
the fintt specimen erf the art, in English, printed in this country. 
The title is as follows:—' The game and play of Chess t in which 
thauctorities, dictes, and storyes of auncient doctoures, philosophers, 
• poetes, and of other wyse men ben recounted and ap^ied unto the 
moralitie of the publique wele, as well of the nobles as of the com¬ 
mon people. Translated out of Frensch, and emprynted by William 
Caxton, fynyshed of the last day of Marche, the yeare of our Lord 
God a thousand foure hondred and LXKIIII.’ 

It has been generally asserted, that all his books were printed at 
Westminster, yet we have no assurance of this fact from himself, 
nor any mention of the place before the year 1477, when he printed 
Elarl Rivers’ Translation of the Sayings of the Philosophers, &c. 
several years after he began printing. It has also been represented 
that Islip was abbot of Westminster at that time; but this is a mis¬ 
take, if, as some assert, that Thomas Milling was abbot in 1470, 
was made bishop of Hereford a few years after, and probably held 
the abbey in commendam in 1485, in which year he was succeeded 
by John Estney; so that Milling, who was reputed to be a great 
scholar, must have been the generous friend and patron of 
Caxton, who gave that liberal reception to an art so beneficial to 
learning. 

There is no clear account of the age of Caxton, but he waS cer¬ 
tainly very old; probably above fourscore at the time of his death. 
He lived at least twenty years after he had finished his translation 
of the Recuyel of Troy, and pursued his business with extraordinary 
dili^nce, at Westminster, till the year 1491, in which year he 
died. 

Since the time of good old Caxton’s residence in the Almonry, 
this place has become the nest of women of the lowest descriptirai, 
being occupied by houses in a most villainous condition. 

In the Almonry was a chape] dedicated to St. Catherine, and not 
(according to Stow) to Anne; but when, or by whom, it was founded 
is not known, ft was very near this chapel that Caxton carried on 
his business. 

On the irauth-west side of the abbey church is the Dean's yard, 
a neat square, formerly open, but recently railed in. Here is 

Westminster School. 

This great national establishment is supposed to have been erected 
about the year 1070, but refounded by queen Elizabeth in the year 
1500, for the education of forty hoys, denominated the queen’s 
scholars (now called the king's scholars) and twelve almsmen. 

The makers who have presided, and many of the scholars who 
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tmve received titeir tuition herb, have, in all the period since ito firat 
endowment, been men of eminent talents, and afforded bright or- 
naments to the nation both in church and state. William Camden, 
the antiquary, was at one time master, and Ben Jonson one pf his 
scholar 

Dr. Busby, of classical memory, and celebrated on some other 
accounts, was master of this school upwards of fifty years, and 
greatly contributed by his great erudition to its reputation. He was 
a native of Lincolnshire, and was born September 22, 1600, and 
died in 1695. 

Ammig the eminent men who received their education within 
these walls, may be noticed the great lord Biirleigb, the poets 
Cowley, Dryden, Prior, Bourne, Churchill, and Cowper; Kennet, 
bishop of Peterborough ; Atterbury, bishop of Rochester; Boyle, 
earl of Cork and Orrery ; Bonnel Thornton ; Gibbon, the Roman 
historian; George Colman the elder, and Richard Cumberland, 
dramatists ; and the great earl of Mansfield. 

The museum belonging to this school was founded by Dr. Busby; 
be enlarged the master's house, and also the Green>coat Hospital 
in Tothill>fields. He likewise built bis prebendal bouse, paved the 
choir of the abbey with black and white marble, and did many other 
acts of public and private generosity, by which his name has been 
ennobled. 

The dean and chapter of Westminster hold the prebendal manor 
of Chiswick on lease from the prebendary of Chiswick, of St. Paul's 
cathedral, under lease for three lives. It has passed through seve> 
ral hands, but contains a stipulation, taken from the original lease, 
that the lessee should erect additional buildings, adjoining'to the 
manor house, sufficient for the accommodation of one of the pre¬ 
bendaries of Westminster, the master of the school, the usher, 
forty boys, and proper attendants, who should retire thither in time 
of sickness, or at other seasons when the dean and chapter should 
think proper. 

To this day a piece of ground is reserved in the lease to the sub¬ 
lessee, as a play-ground for the scholars ; though it is not known 
that the school was ever removed to Chiswick since Dr. Busby’s 
time. It is on record that be resided there, with some of his scho¬ 
lars, in the year 1657. Dr. Nichols was the last master who actu¬ 
ally resided at the college-house. Dr. Markham (late archbishop 
of York), when master of Westminster school, rented the prebendal 
lodgings of the dean and chapter. 

The whole was let on a repairing lease in 1788, and is no?v, or 
very lately was, occupied as an academy by Dr. Horne.* 

Westmmster school is now endowed with lands and possessions 
specifically appropriated to its own maintenance, but is attached to 
the general foundation of the collegiate church, as far as relates to 
the support of the forty scholars. It is under the care of the dean 
,* Lyson’s Middlesex, vol. ii, p. 192. 
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and di^lier of Westn^ater, and cc^oia% ndth the dean <d Chrkc 
chuKiiii Oxfotd, and Uie master of Trinit;^ Cambridge, VMftectiog 
the eieOtien of scholars to their several OMleges. ko 3 W on the 
foowdhUion as before mentioned, are denominated king’s sobolors 
froid the royalW of their founders, and are in a state of c^l^ate 
association. Iraey sleep in the dormitory, have thfdr dtnnehi in the 
hall, and may have other meals if they chose. They are dsdin* 
gnished from the town boys (who are very numerous) by a gown, 
cap, and college waistcoat, which are furnished by the eatablish' 
meat. Eight of them are generally elected at the end of the fourtii 
year to Christchurch, Oxford, or Trinity college, Cambridge. They 
have studentships at Oxford, and scholarships at Cambridge. The 
former are worth from forty to sixty pounds per annum; but the 
latter are of small beneficial consideration. 

Ihe buildings occupy a considerable space of ground. Tbe ool> 
lege ball, or refectory for the king’s scholars, was originally an apart¬ 
ment in the house of the abbot, and served that dignitary in a 
similar capacity. It was erected by Nicholas Liliington, abbot in 
1362. This apartment is wainscotted to a considerable height, and 
the roof (which is of timber) is supported by corbels of angels hold- 
ing^shields of arms. 

The school is a spacious and handsome room, with a timber roof 
of plain but neat workmanship. At one end is a seat for the head 
master; and on each side ate four tier of forms, rising above one 
another. The dormitory is a spacious and elegant building, and 
was ereisted for the scholars on the foundation, during the time 
when the celebrated bishop Atterbury was dean of Westmmater. 
In the year 1708, sir Edward Hannes, one of the physicians in 
ordinary to queen Anne, as a mark of gratitude for the educatum 
which he received at thb school, had left by his will a thousand 
pounds for that useful purpose. It was intended to raise this struc¬ 
ture on the site of the ancient chamber, which was built about 1380 
for the purpose of a granary, when the place was a monastery, and 
had been erected cm stone arches of sufficient strength to support 
any new edifice. Sir Edward Hannes’ legacy, however, was not 
competent to meet the estimated expence; and bishop Sprat, then 
dean, does not appear to have paid much attention to tbe business. 
But Atterbury revived the project, and entered into the execution of 
it with his usual activity. For this purpose a memorial was pre¬ 
sented by the chapter to George I. who gave a thousand pounds, to 
which the prince of Wales (afterwards George H.) added five hun¬ 
dred pounds. The parliament also voted twelve hundred pounds, 
and William Maurice, high bailiff of Westminster, gave five hun¬ 
dred pounds. The earl of Burlington gave the design and superin¬ 
tended the works, ;the total expence of which amounted to about 
five thousand pounds. In this building tbe Latin plays are repre¬ 
sented by the king’s scholars, when a part of it is fitted upas a com¬ 
modious theatre. 
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^ Oili^nKH^ syie of ,tbeitroBg tower, in t|ie SfUMi^uv, w,{^ 
« place catiied ThieHogdaae: and was so denominate frop tnievea 
passing Hmt way to the Oatehouse prison, dnring the continuance 
trf the privilege of nanetuary. This gatehouse, together with that 
and ^ie'adddional building on tlie east, were erected by Walter 
Warfield, butiier to'the abi^y church of Westminster, in «e_ reign 
of Bdwa^ llf.; the first for a common gaol, and the building on 
the east vide of DeanVyard gate for the bishop of Lmulan’s prison 
for clerks convids. 

Nearly adjotnmg this priscm was the long ditch, over which Maud, 
Heniy L’s queen, erect^ a bridge leading to Tothill-street and the 
Broadway. . 

In Duck-lane, Great Peter-street, is a charity school, where 
about sixty boys have their learning and clothes, and are put out 
apprentices by subscription. One of the first and most. libei^f of 
these subscribers was Mrs. Green, who gave ten pounds perannnm 
for ever, commencing about the year 1688, and one hundred pounds 
to build a school. 

Henry VII.’s almshouses in the Little Almonry, for twelve poor 
watermen and their wives, who receive two shillings and fourpence 
each couple, and a purple gown every year; and at Uie burial of a 
duke, a marquis, or their ladies, in tlijp abbey, one pound six shil¬ 
lings and sixpence ; and for that of an earl, baron, or their ladies, 
ten shillings and sixpence. 

In the midst of the numerous charitable foundations which are 
congregated in this neighbourhood, stood the Bridewell, for the 
cMVectimi of the disorderly. There was nothing in the building to 
merit a description ; but the internal regulations were very excel¬ 
lent, and received the unqualified approbation of the' benevolent 
Howard. This prison was taken down in 1827, and a new and en¬ 
larged edifice is in course of erection. 

Toth ill-fields was at one time a place of considerable importance^ 
but is now sunk into comparative insignificance. In the year 1236, 
John Mansel, priest and king's counsel, invited Hen^ III. and bis 
queen, the king of Scotland and his queen, prince Edward, and a 
great number of the nobility, knights, the bishop of London, and 
several of the citizens, to a grand entertainment in his bouse, which 
stood in this part of tlie city of Westminster. The number of guests 
is stated to have been so great, that the mansion was too small for 
their reception, and he was compelled to provide tents and pavilions. 
Seven hundred messes of meat were insufficient fur the company. 

Certain houses which stood apart from the rest were appointed, 
during the great plague as pest-houses. They are still standing. 

In these fields, as they are still called, was held an annual fair 
for pleasure ; and here, during the civil wars in the reign of Charles 
the First, was erected one of the forts which surround^ the metro- 
^lis; U consisted of a battery and breast-work. 

The fair in Tothill-fieids was called St. Magdalen's, and was 
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to 4b« aUNatoaBd 

anno 1867. 

York«BUeet m tbe ^eontinuatioii of Jaanesnitre^ heaiiog jto . dte 
left. It was forawrly called Petty France, on accoost of tilie 
1^ of Freuoh lefageea, who settled here on the revooBtUm of the 
e&t of Nanta by Louis XIV. It bad its present nameio boootir <rf 
the.duke of York. 

The street called Broadway b at the west end of TothiIl»street, 
from the abbey, and the east end of York>street already xam- 
ticmed. In this place, or rather on the south side of Little Chapel 
street, stands a chapel of ease to St. Margaret’s church. It was 
called the New Chapel formerly, but is now known by the appel}a» 
tion of 

' Broadway Church. 

It was first built by Marmaduke Darell, brother and executor 
to the rev. George Darell, D. D, prebendary of Westminster, .who, 
by will, dated April 24, 1631, gave 4002. to erect a chapel in 
Tothill Fields. The present structure was completed in 1636 by 
the bounty of archbishop Laud, sir Robert Pye, who gave 500/., 
and other benefactors. 

During the civil war temp. Charles I. this chapel was converted 
into a stable; but at the restoration it reverted to its former situa* 
tion. 

This structure is curious from the mixture of Italian 'and pointed 
architecture which is generally found in the buildings of the period 
of its erection. The plan is cruciform : but the area occupied 
by the exterior walls is almost square. The walls are built ^th 
dark red brick, and the roof covered with tile. 

The four elevations of the building are nearly uniform; the 
flanks only differing from the east and west fronts in a slight pxo> 
jection at the transepts. 

The west front has a large circular arched windovr in the centre, 
filled in with stone-work, which formerly consisted of four mullions, 
dividing the window into five lights, with arched heads, enclosing 
five sweeps; the head of the arch occupied by two sub-arches and 
various perpendicular and quarterfoil divisions: the whole are 
walled up, except the divisions in the head of the arch. On each 
side of this window are two others nearly square, divided by per¬ 
pendicular mulliraisas before, into tiiree lights. The ancient finish 
to the gable is destroyed, and a modern coping substtipted. Above 
the centre rises a mean turret of wood, ending in a cupola, sur¬ 
mounted by a vane in the form of a key. The flanks have willows 
of the same number and character as before, which are all opm. 
Two oval windovrs have been added near the east. The transepts 
are marked by a slight projection; and the gable, like the west 
frimt, is medernized. The side divisions are finished with cuitih 
lever cornices and dripping eaves. Beneath the two side windows, 
in each flank, are arched doorways, enclosed in rusticated frtntis- 
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|wedes; t wi »el if d p llie door* ore wHit So 

main ^ifice, as the carving' of them shews. The raking cornice Of 
the pedhnest of Se norS^ entrance is hroiten to let in 'a tablet 
inscribed' 

'To thS SMinory of TiioiaM JefcjrM, D. D. pailor of thi* chareh> who «&ed 
October 1,-1698.* 

Tile east front only differs from the western in having no tower, 
the-Windows are entirely open; all the angles of the budding are 
rustkfated in brick>work: the roulliaas and doorcases are stone. 
The interior is not remarkable for decoration ; it is made in breadS 
into a cenhre tmd side aisles by two rows of columns of an order 
bebreen the Doric and Tuscan# six being disposed on each side of 
Se central aisle, the intercolumniation in the middle answering to 
Se transept being wider than the others ; the columns sustain an 
entablature, which is broken at the transepts, and the cornice re¬ 
turned to the side walls. The ceiling of the central aisle and tran¬ 
septs is elHptically arched and groined at the intersection ; the side 
aisles have plain horizontal ceilings. Galleries are erected on 
each side of the church with pannelled fronts, and another ranging 
from the ground to a considerable height, is erected at the west 
end ; it is filled with seats for charity children, and the organ and 
clock. The altar screen is of oak in three divisions; the central con¬ 
tains the decalogue, over which is a pelican in relief; the initial 
letters of the commandments are curiously ornamented. The side 
compartments are each enriched with two Corinthian pilasters sus¬ 
taining elliptical pediments, also with cherubic heads, foliage, &c. 
in relief; this screen, with the pews and the rest of the wood work 
of the interior, appear to have been constructed after the EestUra- 
tion, when divine service was restored. The pulpit and desks are 
situated in the central aisle near the altar; the former is hexagonal 
and sustained on a pillar of the same form ; it is evidently the ori- 
ginal.pulpit of the chapel, and was originally affixed to the eastern 
pillar of the south transept, as the irons which held the sounding 
board rtill remain; it has only received an additional supjiort of 
a squaie form to render its appearance uniform with the desks. The 
font is situated in a pew in the south aisle ; it consists of a basin of 
white marble on a bailuster of the same; the cover, &c. carved in oak. 

In the east window are some fragments of painted glass which 
escaped the pjpus hands of the roundheads when they profaned the 
church ; in dH spandrils of one of the sub-arches in the fraCery, 
aSe two ohembic heads, and in two of the lights is the following 
shield of arms, viz. Or on a chevron between three leopards faces, 
$aSfe a mullet for difference argent, and a portcullice crow-ned); 
these small fragments arc still in danger from wilful mischief; many 
of the windo^ of the church having been wantonly broken, a me¬ 
lancholy proof of the depravity of the lower orders of the popula- 
tton of the neighbourhood, and at the same time creating a feeling 
of sorrow that any place of worship belonging to the establishment 
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paiir.'- -i.- 

The monuments are numerous; -at tJhe east end on the nortt side 
of the larn^ window is a mural monument ;of white mairhle, sur- 
moanted by a medallion of the deceased held by a oher»b« to Mrs. 
£lu. Squire^ without any date of her decease or age.' 

At the opposite side is another mural monument, consisting of 
a pedestal sustaining an um of a tasteful design, and mirmonnted by 
a bust of the deceased, to the memory of * Carolus Jervashis 
Pictor re^is,’ died 1739, aged 70. 

Adjoinmg is a neat marble tablet with a good basso reliem Of St. 
Paul's school. It is to the memory of W. W. Giffard, who died 
May 4, 1801, aged 18. This monument was erected by the 
scholars of St. Paul's, of which establishment the deceased was a 
mtmitor. 

Agsunst the south west pillar of the transept is a slab of white 
marble, inscribed to the memory of the Rev. W. A. Gunn, Sunday 
evening preacher in this chapel. He died Dec. 5,1806, aged 46. 

Against the east wall of the church*yard is an inscription record* 
ing the decease of Margaret Patten, June 26,1739, aged 136. She 
died in the parish workhouse. 

On the south side of the Bridewell, in TothilUfields, is the 

Green Coat Hospital^ or School. 

This charitable foundation was first founded by several inhabr* 
tantoof the city of Westminster in the year 16.33. Their intention 
was to establish an hospital in this city similar to the excellent in¬ 
stitution of Christ’s hospital, Loudon: to accomplish this, application 
was made to Charles L, who by bis letters patent of the Idth of 
November, in the IQthyear of his reign, constituted certain inha¬ 
bitants of the city of Westminster a body politic and corporate, by 
the name and style of ‘The governors of the hospital ©f St. Mai^ret’s, 
Westminster, of the foundation of king Charles.’ They were to 
consist of twenty governors, inhabitants of this city, to have perpe¬ 
tual succession, with a right of electing governors, for supplying 
vacancies; and to purchase lands, tenements, &c. in mortmain, to 
the valne of five hundred pounds per annum. The king also endowed 
the hospital with the sum of fifty pounds per annum, which is paid 
out of the treasury. 

This noble design was much retarded, and indelB almost frus¬ 
trated, by the rebelitou of the Puritans against the crown and con¬ 
stitution. 

The charitable donations of Charles 11., however, and of some 
others, raised the estate to about 300f.; but even this is much re¬ 
duced by fines paid to the dean and cliapter of Westminster (it being 
chiefly cbtirch-lands) on the renewal of the leases. Casual dbna- 
tions, however, serve to preserve the income of the hospital, so that 
it is able to maintain a respectable character among the numerons 
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obarttal^s^iiifitittttiiona of tlte Tbe school • is sol^ioc 

the use of the childien <rf parents belffligioK to the {Mirish of St. 
Margaret’s. 

This hosf^al was lebimt at the charge <A Dr. Busby azKi Charles 
Twitty, esq. Mr. Cross and Mr. Green gave towards the bpiilding 
fifty pounds. The duchess of Somerset gave to tlus hospital sixty 
pounds per annum, forever. Mr. Emery Hill, bequeath^ ail677» 
one hundred pounds, and fifty pounds per annum. Hu^ Squire 
gave fifty pounds. Since which time there have been a few i^er 
dmiations and bequests. 

Near this sthool is another respectable fcwndatkai of a inmUar 
nature. It is called 


The Grejf Coat Hospital.* 

This school is at the west end of Great Feler>Btreet, and the 
smith end of Stretton Ground. 

The trustees of this school were incorporated by letters patent, 
dated 1706, by the name of the ‘ Governors of the Great Coal Hos¬ 
pital in Tothiil-fields, of the Royal Foundation of Queen Anne.’ 

The school itself was instituted in the year IGttO, as a charity 
school for the education of poor children. 

In the year 1701, the present school house was erected, or first 
occupied for this purpose. The children at present are nearly one 
hundred in number, boys and girls. It, however, is not so flourish¬ 
ing as it is known to have been. 

In 1739, a mathematical school was erected on this foundatiou, 
and a proper master retained to instruct the boys in navigation, 
and to fit them for the sea-service. Several of them have since 
done honour to their profession, and obtained rank in the navy. 

Since the foundation of this school in 1698, there have been ap- 
prenticed from this school, nearly two thousand children; and these 
have dll been not only instructed, but clothed and maintained. They 
are carefully educated in the principles of religion, according to the 
doctrines and forms of the Church of England; and are publicly 
examined upon the Church Catechism or Liturgy, every Sunday 
evening, at seven o’clock. 

Tlie qnalificatimi of admissimi are first, that their parents shall 
have settled in the parish of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, full seven 
years last past, and is a real object of charity; 2dly, Every child 
to be full seve^ years old, and under ten ; 8<ily, Candidates must 
be. free from lameness, and all infectious disorders; and, 4thly, 
Every child to bring with it the usual apparel on its admittance; 
and the parents then agree, that the governors shall have the entire 
disposing of the child when fit to go apprentice, either at land 
or sea, as they shall think fit. 

The yearly expenses of this most excellent charity amount to up- 

• 'These appdHations are given on ac- the boys of the respective schools. 
Bohnty of the colour of the coats worn by 
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wurdi 0 f > Bedides the endo»vaie«t, the lift«n«es vxe «wnted 

by coBtritotions at sermons, voluntary benefa<^ioQS, aad legacies. 

The neighbourhood of TothiU4ields has long abounded with 
eharitahle institiitions ; <Nie of the most extensive as 

Emannel Hospital, 

Called t% Anne Dacre’s alms houses, founded in the year 1^1, 
the 4^ of Elizabeth. 

This hospital stands near James’-street, about a quarter of a mile 
from Buckmgham Gate, on the right. It owes its foundatimi to 
the benevolent design of Gregory, lord Damre, who intended to 
have given one hundred and ten pounds in money towards building 
it, and forty pounds a year, in lands, for ever towards the relief of 
aged people, and bringing up children in habits of virtue and the 
knowledge of useful arts. His lordship dying before he accmn- 
plished his benevolent purpose, the plan was taken up by his lady, 
Anne, baroness Dacre, and carried into effect. By her will, dated 
the 20lh of December, 1594, she devised, that out of the revenues 
of her estates, her executor should, in case she did not live to ac¬ 
complish it herself, build a neat and convenient house, with rooms 
for twenty poor grown persons, and twenty poor children, employ¬ 
ing for that purpose the sum of 3001., and to apply fur an act of 
incorporation, and then to assure the manor of Brainsburton, in 
Yorkshire, and all her other estates in that county, will) some ex¬ 
ceptions, to that corporation for ever, and to grant leases thereof 
for one hundred years, or less, at their discretion, at the yearly 
rent dl 100/., and she gave the reversion to the corporation for 
ever, and also to complete the purchase of four acres of land, in 
Tothill Fields, in the county of Middlesex, for which she was then 
in treaty with Edward ‘More, esq. and whereon the hospital should 
be buiU, and then it should be called * Emanuel Hospital in West¬ 
minster,’ and apponted Edward Fenner one of the judges, sir Drue 
Drury, knight, George Goring, and Edward More, esqrs. executors. 

Soon after her decease the executors proceeded to effect her 
lord’s, and her own intention, completed the purchase, and erected 
the hospital, and a charter of incorporation, dated the 17th of 
December, 43d of Elizabeth, was obtained at Uie suit of Thomas, 
lord Buckhurste, lord|,high treasurer of England, brother and heir 
of lady Dacre, and at the suit also of her executors, that the bouse 
should remain an alms-house and hospital of poor, and be called 
* Emanuel Hospital, !n or near Westminster;’ that the executors 
should name and place therein twenty poor aged people to dwell 
and inhabit therein, and twenty poor children to be brought up, as 
before mentioned. 

After the decease of the executors, agreeably to the act of incor- 
|)or4tion, the lord mayor and aldermen of London, should he for 
ever called governors of the hospital, and of the lands, and posses- 
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sioD* ; «ad be tavesfted ^th «U tbe powers possessed by tbe 

original executors. 

On 18tfa of February, 1601, sir Edward More, knight, con¬ 
veyed to the corporation, then legidly called * the poor of Emanuel 
Hospital,’ &c. the house then lately built, and the court-yard and 
gardip, containing one acre, and three acres of pastuie land, ac^oin- 
ing to the west. To accompany this grant another deed was exe¬ 
cuted, dated the 20th of tbe same month, of confirmation, and 
bargain and sale; from the same parties, the executors, to the 
corporatimi, ccmfirming the establishment; and granting to them 
and their successors for ever, the manor of Brainsbarton, &c.* 
Upon the decease of the last surviving executor, which took place 
in 1623, the court of aldermen succeeded as governors. But it 
appears, from the records of that court, that the inhabitants or 
parishioners of Chelsea, of Hayes, and of St. Margaret, Westmin¬ 
ster had the privilege of presenting, upon every vacancy, two can¬ 
didates for the choice of the court; and by the language of the 
entries in their repertory, it seems that certain rooms were appro¬ 
priated to 'those parishe8,t which was acceded to upon their repair¬ 
ing the houses. 

The hospital continued in this state till the year 1728, when the 
court having appointed a committee to inspect its state, it did not 
appear, that any provision had been made for twenty poor children, 
as directed by the will, the revenue having become inadequate to 
that charge ; that the hospital had been rebuilt when this was in¬ 
tended, and a part of the ground left for a chapel and rooms. The 
allowance paid to the twenty pensioners out of the chamber of 
London was then only 100/. The lease of the manor expired, and 
a new lease was granted, at a clear rent of 360/. to Samuel Hassell, 
of Thorpe, esq. upon the lives of two of his sons, and one grand¬ 
son ; and at that time the revenue had accumulated to 4,588/. lOr. 6d. 
the court, therefore, ordered the building to be completed, and 
provisimi to be made for twenty poor children. 

Tbe rental of the manor of Brainsburton, and the lands given to this 
foundation, have from time to time been increased so much beyond 
the founder’s expectation, as to yield an income exceeding the plan 
and intention of distributing it to such a limited number of the class 
of people who were the objects of her benevolence. 

The number of adults, by tbe original code of rules and statutes, 
was limited to ten men and ten women; and the children to ten 
boys and ten girls ; and when the revenues of the charity had aug¬ 
mented so as to admit an extension of the plan, the governors had 
no power, without the express permission of parliament, so to apply 
the extra funds. Desirous, however, of applying the income of 
thmr trust to the intended purpose, they preferred a bill to parlia- 

* The original of this deed is depo- July 16, 1667; December S, 1686 ; 
sited in the Roils Chapel. and March 1688. 

t See, particularly, tbe entries in 
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went hi W9fi, «tsti»gi the retarn and docamento ol Hie feandiatiofiy 
■fid ^at tlie income and revenaea were more than suffieimit for the 
naamteoanee and support of the objects directed by the 'will and 
charter, and that it was probable they would be further increased, 

gnmting building leases, and other means. 

A statute was accordingly granted, empowering the govemWars to 
increase the number of objects, in proportion to the state of the 
funds. 

By virtue of this act, the court admitted five men and five women 
as out-^pensioners, with such allowances as the governoni should 
think fit; and the parish of St. John, Westminster, was added to 
those out of whom they were all to be chosen. Out of every ten, 
eight from St. Margaret's and St. John's, one from Chelsea, and 
one from Hayes. The age and qualifications are the same, except 
that Uiey were not to be possessed of goods exceeding 2002. nor of 
any annuity exceeding 102. being respectively double the amount 
of the sums mentioned by the original charter. 

It was also ordered, that the vacancies of in-pensioners should 
■be filled up by out-pensioners; so that every one to be elected, 
must be an out-pensioner, in the first instance. The number of 
(diildren also was increased: eight poor boys being clothed and 
educated at the hospital’s ex pence, at such place and manner as 
the court may direct; their ages, at the time of election, to he from 
seven to ten, and to be taken out of the 'same parishes, and in the 
same proportion as the men and women. 

By the same act, the number of girls was also increased from ten 
to tv^ve. 

Passing over numerous judicious regulations, plans of economy, 
and means of augmenting the funds and the benefits of this founda¬ 
tion, it is.sufficient to add, that the whole charity now consists Of a 
master and a mistress, and twenty in-pensioners, viz. ten men, of 
whom one is the warden; and ten women, of whom aae is the 
matrem; five men and five women as out-pensioners; also ten 
boys and ten girls, who are in-pensioners, and have a school-robm, 
who are all apprenticed to trades, with a premium of ten pounds, 
half of which is paid at the time of their binding, and the rematii- 
der whtui they have served half their apprenticeship. 

The Westmintter Hospital^ or Pubiie Infirmary. 

Stands at the east end of Jaines-street, and is said to claim senio¬ 
rity of ail others of its kind, having been instituted in the year 1719, 
at the expence and contribution of several benevoleut individuals 
* for the relief of the sick and needy from all parts.’ It is a p Mn 
neat building, and has within these few yean ^en repaired, at an 
expenee e.f aUiut 3000/. 

When the ceremony of the commemoration of Handel and his 
works were fint considered, and that Westminster Abbey, where 
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hts reni^ were mteraed, was imggestedi; ss Ihe filter pla«^« 
for the perhmnaBce, apfilication was made to the bishop dt Ro> 
cheater for his permissiait; and it having been represented, that the 
time of the vear wonid interfere with the,annual meeting of tfiis 
charity, ana therefore ccmsiderably injure the resouroes nsualiy 
drawn* from that assembly, the bishop stipulated that a part of 
the nett proceeds sboald be applied to the use cd this charity. 
This was acceded to, and the result proved very advantageous 
to it.* 

The capital, in the name of three trustees, consists of several 
-funds, upwards of ll.dOOf. three per cents. The inalienation 
capital for the incurables amounts to upwards of 21,368f. in seve¬ 
ral funds of three per cent; and the maintenance, clothing, and 
medicines, are charged at twenty shillings per week, which does 
not exhaust more than one third of the income appropriated lor 
them.f 

The number of alms houses, in this immediate neighbourhood, Is 
not trifling. 

Mr. Whitcher's alms houses, ,in Tothill Fields, were founded in 
the year 1683, for six poor people, who have each five pounds per 
annum, and a gown. Here is a small chapel for their use, and one 
of them reads prayers for the rest. He who so officiates has 
twenty shillings per annum more than his brethren. 

The Rev. James Palmer, B. D. founded twelve alms houses in 
Tothill side, in the year lOM. There are six men and six women, 
who have each six pounds and a chaldron of coals per annum ; 
and a gown once in two years. Here is a chapel for their ufe, in 
which Mr. Palmer used to pray with the objects of his charity twice 
a week. He founded here a small' free school. 

Near these are two other alms houses, on the front of which is the 
following inscription: 

* The gift of Mrs. Jadiih Kifford. wife of Thomas Kifford, who was one of the 
ushers of the Court of Exchequer, for decayed Ivirtuous poor gentiewoiuen, one 
of whom to be chosen out of the parish of St. Margaret’s, Westminster.’ 

These gentlewomen have each five pounds per annum. The 
houses were founded in the year 1706. 

Near the chapel in Little Chapel Street, are two large alms 
houses for two men apd their wives, who have each six pounds per 
annum. The houses have each the following inscription ; 

* This was founded and endowed anno 1675, by Mr. Nicholas Bader, who had 
done many other deeds of eminent charity for the poor of this parish: 

Regnat in ssterum Virtus Victorque triumphans, 

Secula cnncta vicit nescia sola mori. 

Emery Hill’s alms houses are situate in the middle of Rochester 
Row, for six men and six widows. Mr. Hill left one hundred pounds 
for building these bouses, in what was then called Petty France. 

* Pietas Londtueoses, p. 313. t Ibid, p. 3M. 
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The endowment ol these bouses was contiiigetit mi tl^ surplus of 
what would build and endow the twelve akas hottses above alluded 
to. This Appears by his will, dated 3.677. 

Those bouses were founded in the year 17(M. The single per* 
s<^8 have each four pounds nxteen shiliinga per annum; the othem 
seven pounds four shiUtngs, besides a gown once in two yearst and 
a ebamron of coals yeariy. 

Mr. Hill died ui the year 1677, in the 68th year of his age, 
and was buried at St. Margaret’s church, in which, against one of 
the pillars at the west end, he has a white marble monument. 

InjPfuke-street are some very good houses, having their fronts 
to the park, tme of which is worthy of particular notice. It was 
built by Judge Jefferies when in the zeniUi of his barbarous power. 
J^es *11. for the accommodation of his infamous favourite, granted 
him permission to erect a gate, with steps into the park. 

After the fall of Jefferies, his son possessed it for a short time, 
till his dissolute and extravagant life brought on his ruin. The 
house was then purchased by government, and converted to the 
use of the commissioners of the Admiralty. 

After the commissioners removed to their present office Jef*> 
fries house became private property, and one of the wings was 
formed into a chapel of ease to St. Margaret’s church. Besides 
the military accountant’s office, here are also the store keeper 
general’s office, and the recruiUng department. 

Near the last street is Dowaing*Btreet, a narrow mean looking 
street; but opening at the top into a handsome, though 'small 
square, in which is the residence of the chancellor of the exche*. 
quer and prime minister. 

This house has nothuig in its exterior or interior of peculiar 
merit, except it be the excellent taste and beauty manifested in 
the furniture, decorations, paintings, library, &c. Nothing, how¬ 
ever, appears to be superfluous or unnecessarily eicpensive ; a 
stranger who visits the bouses of some of our very first public offi¬ 
cers and political characters, would not suppose that the resources 
of the country are at any time in a vei^ flattering state, or he 
would conclude, that a spirit of parsimony had seized toe whole 
nation. One would have thought that the official residence of such 
a person as the first minister and chief director in the aBairs of toe 
revenue, would have had a commanding and conspicuous rituation, 
and have l)^n adorned with some emblems of our national great¬ 
ness, or some intimations of our rank among the nations of Europe. 
Instead of this, it is hidden in a corner, and cannot be approadied 
by toe public except through one of the meanest looking streets in 
the Qtettopoiiv. Indeed, there seems to be a culpable neglect, and 
want of laudable ambition in this respect, pervading even toe 
governmihit itself. 

At toe north east corner of Downiug-street is an extensive and 
noble pile of buildings, known as 
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The New PHvy Ccnmeil Office. 

This baildiiig wa« erected on the site of some old officer ccm- 
nected witii the Treasuiy; it was commenced in 1824, the architect 
being John Soane, esq.; it is an highly enriched building of stone, 
the order the Corinthian of the Temple of Jupiter Stator at Rome. 
The principal elevation consists of three stories, besides a base¬ 
ment fronted by a sunken area, guarded by a handsome ballustrade 
of stone; the two succeeding stories are ornamented by attached 
columns resting on a stylobate, and crowned with the splendid 
‘entablature of the original: at each end the columns are insulated, 
and form a pavilion, which is returned to the side of the building in 
Downing-street, the pavilion being composed of twelve columns; 
the third or attic story is partially concealed by the ballustrade 
which surmounts the entablature. 

in the general style of finishing and fitting up the interior, sim¬ 
plicity united with elegance has been adopted. The council 
chamber is peculiarly rich and imposing in effect; it is adorned 
with a coved ceiling divided into four compartments, each enriched 
with ornaments, at two sides of which are lantern lights, extending 
the whole length of the room ; each side of the apartment is dis¬ 
tinguished by two Scagliola columns supporting an ornamental 
entablature, two of which form window frames, and two door¬ 
ways. At the two ends are four fireplaces, and At the side to¬ 
wards the stairs are three doorways. 

The building is not yet finished', and if the present line of front 
is adhered to it seems as if it would encroach most inconveniently 
on the street; it will probably leniaui in an unfinished state 
till some expedient can be devised to remedy the present awk¬ 
ward arrangement. The architect proposed to ornament that 
dull avenue, Downing-street, with two triumphal arches, which from 
its confined situation, and the want of a vista, would, however grand 
and expensive the subjects might be, have been perfectly outre 
and useless as ornaments. If completed, the building will extend 
316 feet, of which about 200 feet is finished. 

The Treasury. 

The treasury is a handsome stone building, fronting the parade 
in St. James’s park. The front is rustic, and consists of three 
stories: the lower of which is Tuscan; the second, Doric, with 
large arched windows. The upper part of this story is richly orna¬ 
mented with the triglyphs and metopes of the Doric frieze, though 
this range of ornament is not supported either by columns or pilas¬ 
ters. Over this is a range of Ionic columns in the centre, supporting 
a pediment. The whole structure of the treasury is composed of 
very beautiful* parts. Near it is the residence of the prime mi¬ 
nister, in Downing-street. 

The treasury is governed by the lords commissioners, one of whom 
VOL. JV. Q 
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is dettumin&ted first ford of tb«. treafory. Uader Hiaae are joiat 
sfeereteiin and otlier lunist^ts. 

Adjoining Uie Treasury is Melbourne Hoose, built b^bir Matthew 
Fealberstonehau^: but being afterwards purchased by lord Mei- 
lMuroe,i it was exchanged bybina with his royal highness Frederick 
dukedf Yoth» lor Vork^house, Piccadilly, who added the dome 
entrance ball and a handsome portico^ of the Ionic order. When 
his royal highness removed ^ Portroan-square, the house was re¬ 
stored to lord Melbourne. 

The Hwse Guards 

constitute a noble and elegant modern structure, consisting of a 
centre and two wings. In the centre are arched passages into St. 
JnmesVpark, under the principal of which the sovereign passes 
when he goes in state to the house of lords: it’is, however, very 
low and narrow. On eatdi side of the passages are pavilions imd 
Stables for the use of the horse guards; although the edifice is cal¬ 
culated as well for Ihe foot as the horse when on duty. The cupola 
has but litle to recommend it: it, however, serves to break the plain¬ 
ness without weakening the building either in reality or appearance. 
The wings are not so much ornamented as the centre. They con¬ 
sist of a fine front, projecting a little: in the principal story the 
windows are ornamented: those on the side are plain. Each wing 
has a pediment, with a circular window in the middle, and the whole 
building is equally fine and respectable in its construction. The two 
pavilions in front of tlie street are occupied by centinels, mounted, 
who constantly do duty. The expense of this fabric was 90,000f. 
Within are kept the various offices for the war department. 

Whitehall 

Was originally built by Hubert de Burgh, earl of Kent, chief justice 
of England in the reign Henry Ill. At his death, which hap¬ 
pened in 1241, he bequeathed it to the Black Friars of London, 
wIm> disposed of it, in 124B, to Waller de Grey, bishop of York ; 
it was ccmsequeutly the town residence of the succeeding arch¬ 
bishops of that see, from whom it derived the name of York House. 

The last archbishop who resided here, and who here laid down 
aUl his greatness, was the munificent and haughty cardinal Wolsey. 

Hiadisgrace had no sooner put^he fickle and rapacious monarch 
in possession of this mansion, than he inclosed the park for the 
accommodation of this palace and St. James’s hospital, then just 
converted into a palace. He also built the beautiful gate, and added 
the magnificent gallery, for the accomittodation the royal family, 
the nobility, and great officers of state, for the purpose of view- 
ing the tournaments performed in the Tilt-yard. Soon afterwards 
he ordered a tennis-court, a cockpit, arid bowling greens to 
be formed, with other conveniences, for various kinds of diver¬ 
sion, 

Whitehall then became the royal residence of the English mo- 
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nardba*: and lientznter* miy», ‘it was a nfcrnetairo tw% roynkV 
* Here,’ «a^ Pennant, * qaeen Eiizabctli feasted 4ier vanity in ll»e 
Tilt-yt^. Stie had/ eontinues this shrewd and aeini|y« wntei;^ 

' violence of temper; hut, with die truest fMtriotisQi* iowl <«i«st 
distinguished abilities, were interwoven the grente«tt va»i^;Bnd most 
romantic dispositimi, Here, hi her siKty>^it>d.fenr, with wiinklNi 
face, l-ed periwig, little eyes, hoohed nose, sluMy .aaid blank 
teeth, she could suck in the groni i^tleries of laviQimte «oui^! 
tiers. Essex (by his squire) tcdd her of her beauty and worths A 
Dutch ambassador assured her majesty, that be bad undertaken the 
Voyage to see hter, who, tor beauty and wisdom, ekoelled aU other 
beauties hi the world. She laboured ait an audience to make Mel* 
vil, the Scotch ambassador, acknowledge that his charmingmfstress 
was inferior in beauty to herself. The artful Scot evaded her ques* 
tiOU, She put on a dew sak of cveiy foreign nation, each day of 
audience, to attract his admiratiim : so fond was she of dress, thgt 
three thousand -differeat dresses were, found in her war^obe, 
after her death. Mortifying rt;fiection ! in finding such alloy in the 
greatest character. 

She was fond df dancing; and shewed great humour in Uiis 
exercise ; whenever a messenger from Scolland came to deliver any 
letters to her from his master,-on lilting*up the hangings, he was 
sure to find her dancing to a little fiddle, affectedly, tliat be might 
tell James by her youthful disposition, how unlikely be was to come 
to the throne he so much thirsted after.’ 

Her library was well stored with hooks in various languages; par¬ 
ticularly Greek, I.arm, and French ; but her vanity and ambition 
got the better of tier learning and taste, s.wd spoiled one of the 
greatest princesses that ever swayed the British sceptre. 

In the year 1611, was held a most sumptuous tournament, in 
honour of the commissioHers sent from ihe duke of Anjou, to pro¬ 
pose a marriage with the queen. A baiiqiieting-house at the expense 
of 1,700/. was erected, and most superbly ornamented. ' The gal¬ 
leries adjoining to her majesty’s house at WhitehaU.’says liolinslied, 

* whereat her person should be placed, was called, and not without 
cause, the castell, or fortresse of perfect beautie!’ The queen, then 
In her forty*«ighth year, received every flattery that the charms of 
fifteen cogld claim. * The fortresse of perfect beautie was assailed 
by Desire, and his four foster children.* The eombatants on both 
sides were persons of the first rank: the earl of Arundel, sir Philip 
Sidney, and sir Futke Greville were aimuig the challengers ;t a re¬ 
gular summons was first sent to the possessor of the castle, with the 
' deleCtalde’ semg, bf which tl»e following is the first part 

* Yeetd, yeeld, O yoeld, you that this foot do'hold. 

Which seated is in Spotless honor’s fwld. 

Desire’s xreat force, no forces can witfa-hold ; 

Then to Desire’s desire O yeeld, O yeeld!’ 

* Itinsraria. t fitow's Ansais, p. 1160 . 

Q 2 
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' This tMnif concluded, * two cannmHi were filed off, ooe’with 
sweet powder, and the other with sweet water: and after were 
store ^ prettie scaling ladders, and then the footmen threw floiires, 
iimd such fancies against the walls, with all such devises as might' 
siiem fit shot for Desire.' 

In the end Desire is repulsed, and forced to make submission : and 
thus ended an amorous foolery, which occupies no fewer than six of 
Holinshed's folio pages in describing. 

These and Other diversions occupied the mind of Elizabeth till 
she was sixty-seven years of age. On one day she appointed a 
Frenchman to * do feats upon a rope in the Conduit-yardnext' 
day she commanded the bear, the bull, and the ape, to be 
bayted in the Tilt-yard. And on Wednesday she had solemn 
dawncing.’* 

In the reign of James 1. Whitehall, being then in a ruinous con¬ 
dition, was begun to be rebuilt in a princely manner. The Ban- 
quetting rooms were pulled down, and were afterwards rebuilt by 
James’s successor. 

The building which at present bears the name of the Banquetting- 
house was begun in 1619, from a design of Inigo Jones, in his 
purest manner; it was executed by Nicholas Stone, Uie king’s 
architect; was finished iA two years, and cost 17,000f.; though it 
seems Jones received at that time, for his ingenuity at labour, as 
• surveyor of the works done about the king’s bouses, cmly 8*. 4d. 
per diem, and 46f. per annum, for bouse rent, a clerk, and other 
incidental expences.' 

The Banquetting-house, however, was but a small part of a vast 
plan, left unexecuted by reason of the unhappy times which suc¬ 
ceeded. It was to consist of four fronts, within a large central 
court, and five lesser ones: between two of the latter, a beautiful 
circus, with an arcade below: the intervening pillars ornamented 
with caryatides. The length of this palace was to have been one 
thousand and one hundred and fifty-two feet, the depth eight hun¬ 
dred and seventy-four feet.t 

The genius and talents of Jmies are clearly marked by the part 
of the building now remaining: it is a regular edifice, of three 
stories. The lowest has a rustic wall, with small square blank 
windows; and by its strength appropriately serves as a basement to 
the orders of the superstructure. 

The next story is of the Ionic order, with columns and pilasters, 
between which are well proportioned windows, with alternate ellip¬ 
tical and angular pediments. These are surmounted with a proper 
entablature, on which is raised a second series, of the Corinthian 
order, with columns, &c. like the other compartments; the 
columns and pilasters being placed exactly over those of the lower 
story. • 

* Sidney Papers, i. p. 104. 

t The design of this palace is exhibits in four large prints, by Fourdrinier. 
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Prom llte capitals ate carved festoons« meetnig with ma^ and 
other ornaments, in the middle. _ , 

Above is an entablature, on which rises ballustrade, iiitei>im(2ea 
with pedestals. 

The whole is admirably proportioned and happily eaecuted. I^e 
projecting columns have a fine effect in the entablatures, which 
being brought forward in the same proportion, gives Aat happy di¬ 
versity of light and shade so essential to elegant architecture. 

The dimensions of the Banquettiog-house are as follow: 


ft. t’». 

Length hi the clear . 110 

Breadth ditto . 0& 

Height, exterior. . 78 

-of the lower order... 23 0 

-of the upper order. 23 6 

-of interior. S7 


George I. converted the interior into a chapel royal, and* ap¬ 
pointed select preachers from each univereity to officiate every 
Sunday throughout the year, at an annual salary, which is, however, 
but very small. 

The chief ornament of this place is the ceiling, painted by sir 
Peter Paul Reubens, when he was ambass&dor at this court. The 
subject is the apotheosis of James I. He was assisted by his pupil 
Jordeans, and had 3,000L for his labour. 

The subject forms nine compartments. The centre represents 
the monarch on his earthly throne, turning with horror from the 
god of war and the other discordant deities, and giving up himself 
to commerce and the fine arts. 

This fine performance, which is done on canvass, is in excellent 
preservation, and has been more than once repaired. Cipriani re¬ 
ceived 2,000^. for repairing it. 

Ralph, in his ‘ Critical Review of Public Buildings,’ observes, that 
this picture is not so generally known as one could wish, but needs 
only to be known to be esteemed according to its merit. * In short,’ 
he adds, ‘ it is but an ill decoration for a place of religious worship; 
for, in the first place, its contents are no ways akin to devotion; 
and, in the next, the workmanship is so very extraordinary, that a 
man must have abundance of zeal, or no taste, that can attend to 
any thing beside.’ 

* Indeed, it does appear very unaccountable that such a sulyect 
should have been chosen for the ingenuity of the artist: the apo¬ 
theosis of the king, and of such a king as James ! Why, after this, 
was not the monarch canonized ? Yet he who has taken his seat 
among the gods may well enough be deemed to be beyond the 
honors of saintship, though the elevation is somewhat abrupt and 
extreme; but what will not the vanity of mortals drink in! what will 
not a weak king allow from a flattering subject !’* 

* Nighdngale. Beauties of Eogland, s. pt. ir. p. S76. 
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'Hi cliqi^ ba^ licjm djB]9«n^«4 Ih otber 

fr^^ieii, gained by the valour of our troops during the ktiewar. 

h|ipoittled tbr this ceremony waa the 38th day ^ May, 
Z8)L1, At an early hour a vast body of {arsons assembled at Si. 

park, anxioas ,to wHness the b-Min^kaid di^ilay. The 
tb^of the Horae Guards, and aH the windovra eontiguous la tiie 
jpatadlv ui>i>eared entirely occupied apectaixHn. At ten'a’^ock 
the guard' ^ivas paraded in a state of diacifdhse which etwitd not be 
excelled. 

Soon after the line was formed the dukes of York and Cambridge 
arrived, with sir David Dundaa, comiuander-m-ehief, and a nume^' 
roos ^aff ^'officers. A grand salute was then made, a«d die bands 
paraded with martial uiusic. The guatda unfurled their state colors, 
displaying their well-earned laurels in, Egypt, and the officers and 
men wore in tiieir caps sprigs of oak and laurel leaves. A circle was 
made by the recruits, fornuug the boundary of the parade. The 
ladies of fashion, nobility, and the friendh of the officers, were ad¬ 
mitted to the centre of th« gruiind, near the staff. Before eleven 
o’clock the captured tiopbies were conveyed from the guard-room 
to the parade. The standards were six in number, and the distiuc- 
tive marks of the regimeuts to which they belcmged: 

1. . 1st battalion ..62ndregiment. 

8. . 2d ditto .Ditto. 

3. . 3d ditto .Ditto. 

4. . 2f3lh regiment of infantry. 

5. . 66th ditto. Ditto. 

6. . 87th ditto .Ditto. 

The Iasi mentimied eagle was taken in the memorable battle of 
Barrosa, the two liatialions of the gallant 87th, and appears 
without a colour, but it is distinguished from the others by a wreath 
around its neck. 

Tltene were also six colours : 

1. The inviiicible standard (falsely so called) taken in Egypt. 
It is so tatiered that the mottos are not legible; a bugle in the 
centre being the only figure discernible. 

2. . 2d battalion.5th regiment. 

3. . 1st ditto..Prussian regimeiit. 

4. . 2d ditto.Ditto. 

. 5. . A fort standard. 

6. . A French regimental colour. 

At the instant that the six eagles, and so many aUo of the enemy's 
ordinary colours caught the eyes of thp multitude, an univexsal-shout 
of national ttiumph easued. The f'uie company of grenadiers, had 
the honourable charge of them. The bauds of the duke of York 
and the Coldstream regiments then proceeded from the front of tlie 
edifice, followed by the eagle bearers. Martial music i^ain cheered 
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the eaK»| and ; tile militer;. profs^sskm laoted tomfdf WKkdb^L 
On passing the British colours, the eagles were leweced, as a na^ 
of respect due to the conquerors* The multitude witti hahi in 
air, gave loud bursts of exultation; aiid the spectacle itaa at that 
moment peouHarl^ grand and interes^g. 

The\eeremqny in the chapel wa« as follows 

After the first lesson. Dr. Nares’s * Te l^um* was sung; hnl a 
pause taking place immedietelj after * We prake thee, O Ood,* the 
military trophies were at that time silently introduced at the ri^t 
and left doors, under escorts of grenadiers, with fixed bayonets, and 
borne twelve grenadiers of the guards, selected for thefar fine 
manly figures, who grounded them in frimt of the altar. The ith> 
piesskm of the spectacle at this moment may more readily be cdn> 
ceived than described. But it was peculiarly interesting to contebt* 
plate its inspiring effect on the gazing soldiery, as principals in this 
national triumph. * Te Deum’ was then sung through by the whole 
choir, to which the breast of every spectator seemed to heave in 
pious unison. This ended, the six eagle standards were elevated 
against the two semicircular divisions of the altar-piece, three on 
each side, the butts about six feet from the floor, and the upper 
parts sustained by double gilt chains of sufficient length to give them 
an uniform declension for their display. . 

The six ordinary French colours were then ranged horizontally 
over the upper gallery. 

A circumstance relating to one of these standards ought not to be 
omitted here. The eagles in general are attached to the staves on 
which they arc borne, by a screw ; so that in case of imminent dan¬ 
ger they may be taken off and concealed, to prevent their falling 
into the hands of an enemy. Napoleon, however, on presenting to 
his 8tl) regiment tlie eagle taken on the heights of Barrosa, observed, 
that it was impossible this standard should ever be taken by any foe 
from so fine a body of men, who had, on so many occasions, exhi¬ 
bited proofs of the most determined valour; for which reastm he de¬ 
sired that the eagle might he rivqfted to the staff. His desire was 
complied with; and, but for that order, this well-earned trophy 
would probably have escaped our still more valiant 07lb, to whom 
this boasted corps was opposed.* 

When Whitehall was first erected, it was little thought that James 
was constructing a passage from it for his son and successor to the 
scaffold. 

The devout regicides, mad with political fury, and madder still 
with religious fanaticism, having brought their unfortunate king 
from St. James’s palace to this place, his last abode, he was con¬ 
ducted across Che park; and, having arrived, he was made to as¬ 
cend the great stair-case, whence he passed through the long gal¬ 
lery to his bed-chamber. 

On the day of his death he was conducted along the galleries 
* Nightingale. Beauties of England, vol. x. pi. iv. p. 379. 
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uid the Batiqaettiiig-faouse, through a passage broken on pnrpose 
m the wail, to the scaffold. 

Tfab passage still remains, at the north end of the room, and is 
at pcesroi a <toor to a small additional building in Scotland>yard. 

Before we finally quit this place, some notice should be twe« of 
the fine brazen statue of James IL erected by Grtnlin Gibbons, in 
ScoUand-yard. The attitude of this figure has been described as 
singularlv fine« the manner free, and easy, the execution finished 
and perlect, and the expression in the face inimitable. 

On the base is the’following: 

* Jacobvs Mecndva, Dei gratia, Aoglis, Seeds, Francis, et Hibemis, Rex,.. 
Fidei Defensor, Anno a.D.Ci.xxxvi.’ 

Adjoining the Banquetting'house was formerly the Privy garden, 
the name of which is still retained, though built upon. Sir Christo¬ 
pher Wren was ordered by queen Anne, in 1703, to erect a wall, to 
enclose that part of the garden which contained a fountain, as a plea¬ 
sure ground to the house inhabited by the Scotch commissioners 
appointed to settle the terms of the union of the two kingdoms. 

On the site of part of the Privy gardens was a large mansion be¬ 
longing to tbe dukes of Richmond; this has been pulled down, and 
a handsome row of houses, called Rtchiiiond-lerrace, erected. 

At the north end of King-street, and corner of Downing-street, 
was a very handsome stone gate, erected by Henry VIII. in 1332, 
for a communication between the palace of Whitehall and St. 
James’s park, by a passage over tbe same. This was taken down 
in 1723 to facilitate the passage to and from St. Stephen's chapel and 
Westminster hall. There was another gate nearer Charing-cross, 
said to have been erected from the designs of Hans Holbein ; it was 
long used as the state-paper office, and was taken down in 1730. 
Both these gates were very handsome, with turrets and battlements 
of the Tudor style of architecture. Mr. Pennant says, * one was 
built of bricks of two colours, glazed and disposed in a tesselated 
form.’ There were also busts of Henry VII. and VIII. and Fisher, 
bishop of Rochester; which are s^ll preserved on the front *of one 
of the keepers’ lodges in Windsor park.* 

7%e Board of Trade, 

The offices belonging to this department are situated on the east 
side of Cannon-row, they are contained in a plain brick building, 
having a recessed portico, composed of four tonic columns, raised 
OB a flig'ht of steps, and surmounted by a pediment in the centre ; 
the building is flanked by a court, enclosed with a dwarf wall and 
irmi riuUng. 


* Smith’s Westmiaater, 88. 
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5. CHAPTER IV. 

HUtory amd Topography of St. JahfCo Parish^ Westminater, 

This parish was formerly part of the adjacent one of $t. Mar> 
garSt’s, from which it was separated by act of parliament m 
1728. 

It is of small extent, and is bounded by St. MaKarefs parish on 
the north, the river on the east, and by St. Oeorgex puish on the 
south and west. Its bounds are as follows: commencing at Par- 
. liament'stairs, it proceeds to Abingdon-strcct, the east side of which 
is in this parish, along College-street, on the south side of DeanV 
yard, along Orchard-street, down New Pye-slreet, Old Pye-street, 
and Artillery-place: and thence in a south-westerly direction be¬ 
hind Rochester-row, across Vauxhall road, to the common sewer, 
which it keeps to the river Thames, where it enters opposite Nine 
Elms. 

St. John’s Church. 

The church of St. John the Evangelist, which stands near the end 
of Millbank-street, is one of the fifty-two new churches built soon 
after the time of sir Christopher Wren, and is the work of Mr. 
Archer, who has certainly shown no little skill or power of invention 
on this occasion. 

This church owes its origin to the increased population of the 
parish of St. Margaret. It was begun in the year 1721, and was 
consecrated on the 20th of June, 1728. The act of parliament,* 
passed for this purpose, states, the inhabitants, having previously 
marked certain boundaries, applied by petition to have this erected 
into a distinct parish. The act accordingly not only granted this, 
but likewise towards providing and settling a maintenance for the 
rector and his successors, granted the sum of two thousand five hun¬ 
dred pounds to be laid out in the purchase of lands, tenements, &c. 
in fee simple, for their use. 

Over and al>ove the profits that should arise from that purchase, 
it was enacted that the sum of one hund red and twenty-five pounds 
as a farther provision for the rector and his successors, should be 
annually raised by an equal rate upon the inhabitants, to be assessed 
by the rector, churchwardens, and vestry, oj» every Easter Tuesday, 
or fourteen days afterwards; and in case the rector, &c. should re¬ 
fuse or neglect to make such assessnient within the time appointed, 
he or they, so refusing or neglecting, to forfeit to the king the sum 
of one hundred pounds for every such offence. The assessment, 
when made, was ordered to be confirmed by two justices of the 
peace in the city or liberty of Westminster; and the collectors to be 
chosen by the vestry; who, upon their refusing to act, are to forfeit 
to the king also the sum of one hundred pounds. 

* 1 Greo. H. 8e«*. 2. cap. IS. 
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It wai enacted that, as by the division of St. Margaret’s, the 
curate thereof .and the cha|Mn of Tdtlitlt-fields chapel would be¬ 
came great siilfeners, the ractor of this parish, and his sucoeasors, 
ant laf vmt te p«7 to the eurate, otherwise so suffenag, the sum of 
aeveateen poouds eight shillings and eleven-pence per annum,} by 
qi tarhu ' ly Myaients, without any deduction; and also to pay to the 
chaphthrofTothiH-fidids chapel annually the suns of fifty-two (munds 
tea ihikKnga. 

Tdf Am, as well as tp all the other new churches, the first pre- 
seMlation was in the fcbg; and, in this instance, the advowson 
to belceg for ever dfterwaids to the dean and chapter of West¬ 
minster. 

To ptevent tliis rectory from being held m commendam, all 
licenses and dispensations lor holding the same are, by the same act 
of parliament, oeclared null and void. 

While this church was buildhig, the foundations gave way ; :md 
it sunk so much as to occasion a material alteration m the plan bri- 
ginally laid down lor its construction ; which may, perhaps, account 
for its present curious appearance. 

This magnificent baUding differs from the general arrangement 
of ecclesiastical edifices. The plan is an oblong square, the two 
narrowest ends of which are contracted by means of sweeps in the 
walls* forming quadrants of circles, and having porticoes Hanked 
with four square towers attached to the other sides. The-north 
and south sides of the edifice contain die entrances, being, contrary 
to usual practice, the principal fronts of the building; they are 
uniform with each other, and the description of one will {therefore 
suffice for Imik. The elevation commences with a lofty doable 
fKght of steps leading to a winged portico of tlie Doric order, com¬ 
posed of five divisions, the three central ones being recessed, 
and oompriinng two columns; the side divisions are marked by 
aotse; in. every division is an arched doorway, with a window of the 
same form alx>ve it; the whole is crowned with the entablature of 
the order, mrmounted by a pediment broken above the centre of the 
froait to let in an arch, flanked by pilasters of the Ionic order, and 
covered with a pediment, behind which the church also finishes 
witli. a second pediment; above the side divisions, the towers com- 
ineace with square stylobates, which taking their rise from the 
raking cornbe of the broken pediment forcibly add to the character 
of mstabtiity, fur which the towers of this church are remarkable. 

ikhove tlie stylobate the towers take a ciieular form, and are 
emeiroled by four insulated columns rising from the angles of the 
aquane portimi of the design; in the north and south elevations are 
arched wktdows with circular ones above them ; in the other two 
inlefcoiiuBuiidiions are parallelogrammatie openings flanked by 
pilaslcra, ths whole is, crowned with an entablature; the columna 
are of the Corinthian order, and the entablature over them is whim¬ 
sically enough made to assume the circular form; by means 
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ot tke tattttv, tM colmmss pre Hiated to Ufe ceMa; tlie toel of oatsh 
tower u cowened wifth lead folitnn)^ a bell i^A^d oipola ; ewiiig'to 
thodefectiirr oonstrtttftkto of the ^tUthig, (he whole 'isgrea^ out of 
order; tito pcii^wndieofar i» loet to aome :fa»8tQ.nces« and th« 
ctefaO^ hjr bei^ iKmad to each ellierr and to the watts of the baild- 
ing h}F bars of irtm. The east and weiA fronts aim utdlorm;: the 
etovalktO' oommeaces with a stylobafte. to whicit are wtodo^a and 
eahrances to the va«il*»; the superstruetore is Witde into fcahr idiei- 
stons by pilasters, and finished by the eatablatuiie, wtoeh ki conli- 
Dued round the entim baildtng; in the central dhristal is a large 
arched window, and to the side ones smatter windows recently 
waUed up in the east front. An attic is raised altovc the entabla¬ 
ture of the order supported by trusses; in the centre is a nkbe be¬ 
tween grouped antae, corer^ with a pedimeitt; in each flank 
is a circular headed window of mceot eon^action ; the west end 
has no windows in the flauksj asid those in. the side divtokniB are 
sUtt open; the sweeping walls which connect the four fronts com¬ 
mence with a stylobate, and are finished with the contiiMied etoa'* 
blature; in each are arched windows at before. The eburdit is 
now coweted with an unsightly roof, wbkh was suhstitnted after the 
fire, for one more approprhiite to this splendid building, which be¬ 
fore that unfortunate accident was pirvbaps the most magnificent 
church in the metropolis dter the cathedral; the roof is now 
covered with slates. 

The interior is approached by small porches within the prin¬ 
cipal porticoes; in its present state, it shew's a large and haad- 
some area unbroken by pillars or arches. The order is Coitotlnaii, 
which is carried round the side walls in pilaster^, sarmontited by a 
rich entaldatiiFR ; the grand groups of columus, which formerly oc¬ 
cupied the angles of the building, in the style of 1^. Mary, Wool- 
noth,* were destroyed by the fire ; the small windows to the lateral 
divisions of the east and west fronts Iming designed to tknwr a light 
behitad the columns and prevent the glfxnn which their great size 
might otherwise create. The ceiltog is horizontal, panndiled into 
square compartments by flying; cornices, tlie soffits enriched with 
gidUodu ; HI the midst of the ceiling is a iaige cireiilmr pantiel 
with a raagnifiGeHt boss in tlie centre; the soffites of tbe pannela 
ace painted a ceruluan blue ; the ornamental portions stone color; 
an oak gallery, sustained on tusignificant Imiic columns, occupies 
the west end and the north and south sides ; this gallery is not 
coeval with the church; in the western portion is Hue organ. 

The chancel is a large recess, which has been only completed 
at the late- topair, having been in ’an imperfect state ever miice the 
fireit now makes a splendid appearance, ovring to the Jndicidus 
omements whkdi were at that time addeil to tt. Hie east window 
is enclosed to an enriched architrave, copied from die arOhiteeture 
of the temple of Jupitmr Stator, with the additton of a sweeping 

* Vide vol. Hi. page 689. 
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rai^ of airaote cheitibic beads round the arch id iautatUm of sta- 
taary maihli^ and which wens copied fioin a laonnment in St. Mar¬ 
garet^# idburch; the nCw windows in the flanks have also ar<^itoavefi 
enriched with rosea; the altar screen is composed of five divbtona ; 
the ieentris] is occupied by a painting of * Christ bearing his Cross' 
sMsiv Odrlo DoUti; this is situated between two Ionic columns, the 
shafts imitatini' Sienna marble; the other divisions are made by 
pilasters, and contain the usual inscriptions cm pannels, in imita¬ 
tion of various marbles ; above the central division was formerly 
a pediment interfering with the window; this has been altered to a 
light pedimenlal cornice enriched wdh honeysuckles. The arched 
ceiling has a gilt glory in the centre; the two pilasters at the en¬ 
trance of the chancel are painted to imitate Sienna marble, and the 
capitals, modillions, and other enrichments are gilt.' 

The pulpit and desks are situated in one group in front of the 
altar rails. In the new pewing of the church at the last repair, 
free seats were constructed, but with a contemptible spirit of aristo¬ 
cratic pride, a line of bronze ornamental honeysuckles was con¬ 
structed to distinguish the humble occupants of, the new free seats 
from the more favourite tenants of the pews-—a distinction inimical 
to the spirit of the Church of England—utterly at variance with 
Christian benevolence, and disgraceful to any building for religions 
purposes, in which the * rich and the poor meet togetfaer,’;or ought 
to do so. 

The font is situated in the north west angle of the church ; it is 
a peat basin of veined marble on an octagonal pillar. 

In the central window of the chancel is a repetition of the subject 
of the altar-piece in stained glass between paintings of St. John and 
St. Paul, the remainder of the window being filled up with orna¬ 
mental work; this painted glass was presented to the church in 
1818, by T. Green, esq. of Millbatik-row. 

The monuments are few, and none are of consequence. 

In the vestry, which is a spacious apartment, is a painting of the 
ruins of the church after the interior was destroyed by fire in 1742. 
It was presented to the parish by G. Cross, esq. 

In, 1742 , above mentioned, the interior of this edifice was much 
injured by fire, by which the whole fittings up were destroyed ; very 
considerable repairs and alterations, and, to the credit of the parish, 
at the same time,' improvements took place in 1825, under the 
superinteiidance trf W. Innwood, esq. architect; the repairs were 
completed, and the church re-opened on the 18th December in 
that year.* 

In Tuftem-street, at the corner of Peter-street, stands a house, 
which tradition has fissigned as mice the residence of the notorious 
colonel Biood.t The house is distinguished by a shield; the arms 
obliterated by time. It still exists in the brick-work over the Hrst 
story. The bouse overlooked Bowling-street, which was once, 
• Gent. Mag. xc. ftast 1, p. 19.. t Vide ante, vol. u. p. 5*1. 
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what that'iiame implies^ a place where the resideots cf the adjoinini^ 
cloistera used to exercise; and it had also a view over the ^jnSens. 
upon which Peter-street, Great and Little Smith-street, Gowlejr, 
and North-street, and, indeed,'ail the ground'upon which Ae church 
of St. John the Evangelist, and the various streets in its vicihity have 
been erected.* 

In Horseferry-road is the Gasometer and works helcmging to. the 
Gas Light and Coke Company. 

This is the most extensive, and, perhaps, the very best establish¬ 
ment of the kind in the metropolis. 

This company may be said to owe its origin to'Frederick Albert 
Winsor, who made a public exhibition of the effect of gas, the 
evening of the king’s birth-day in 1807, on the wall between the 
mall and the park. Mr. Winsor, however, has long ceased to 
have any concern with the establishment; and since be retired 
an act of parliament has been obtained, by which the company 
is become an incorporated body; and under the very able direction 
of Mr. Clegg,"a scientific gentleman, of great information, who came 
from Manchester for that purpose, the works have been greatly 
improved, and the most busy and active part of the city of West¬ 
minster is already illuminated by the gas produced at the gaso¬ 
meter in Peler-street. The premises are very extensive, and 
the gasometers are protected from the weather by strong brick 
buildings. 

The farthest extremity of the city of Westminster is at Mill-bank, 
a long row of houses, some of them very neat, extending along the 
south west bank of the Thames, and looking over to the county of 
Surrey, where the venerable palace of Lambeth presents itself as 
an object of great interest and importance in the annals and history 
of this country. 

In the reign of queen Elizabeth, Millbank was a mere marshy 
tract. Here is situate a house called Peterborough-house, supposed 
to have been built by the first earl of Peterborough, in whose family 
it continued till the year 1736, when it was purchased by sir Robert 
Grosvenor, from whom it descended to earl Grosvenor, whose family 
rebuilt it in its present form. 

At one time the Horse-ferry was one of the most frequented pas¬ 
sages over the Thames. It is in contemplation to erect a chain 
bridge across the river from this spot on the principles laid down 
by captain Brown, R. N. the architect of the chain pier, Brighton, 
Hammersmith-bridge, &c. 

* Peniteniiary. 

After nearly half a century spent in deliberation, even when the 
necessity of the measure was acknowledged, a penitentiary, as a 
substitute for transpeniation, was erected at an expense of more thaa 
* European Mag. Aug. 180S. 
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So early as the year 1779, a plae was formed for a i^steiD of 
pMiitehthKy imprisontnent, caicatated to reform offenders; and an 
act was drawn up under the direction of ahr William Blackstone, 
with the advice and concurrence of Mr. Howard. In the preamble 
of this act (which passed the legislature), a Conviction was expressed, 
that ' if many offenders convicted of crimes for which transportation 
has been usually inflicted, were ordered to solitary conUnement, 
accompanied by well regulated labour and religious instruction, it 
might be the means, under Providence, not <mly of deterring others 
from the commission of the like crimes, but also cd reforming the 
indtvidualB and inufing them to habits of industry.* 

Fifteen years after this declaratory statute had passed, it was fol¬ 
lowed by a new act of parliament for carrying the plan into effect, 
and h contract was entered into with Mr. Jeremy Bentham for that 
purpose ; but so many difficulties arose in the mode of carrying this 
measure into execution, that the contract was re-purchased for the 
sum of 23,57Bf. and the plan abandoned until the year 1811, when 
a committee of the house of commons recommended that it should be 
resumed. 

Millbank was fixed upon as the site of the new'Penitentiary, which 
was almost immediately commenced, under the direction of Mr. 
Harvey; and so rapidly was the work conducted, that in 1816 a 
part of the building was opened for the reception of convicts. The 
building is nf a sexagonal form, and occupies a space of eighteen 
acres. In the centre are the apartments of the governor, whence he 
can have a complete view of the seven distinct wards which surround 
him. The rooms for the prisoners are about twelve feet by seven, 
and are supjdicd with a bedstead and comfortable dothing; the pri¬ 
soners are kept to hard labour, but are entitled to a per centage of 
tlieir earnmgs* which is set apart as a fund for them on their dis¬ 
charge. 

The Penitentiary was at first only intended for 400 male, and ah 
equal number of female convicts; but it is capable of holding 1000: 
and it appears from a report of the sdect committee of Bie house of 
edmmons in 1823, that when the committee visited the. prison, there 
were 669 prisoners, of whom 366 were males, and 303 females. 
Of these 101 had been sentenced to transportation for life, 67 for 
fourteen, and 711 for seven years. The ratio in which the trans- 
peetatien is commuted for imprisonment in the Penitentiary if, that 
all those who have been capitally fxmvicted are imprismied ten 
years; those whp are seuteuced to fourteen years transporiatioB for 
seven ; and all seven years’ cases for five. This commutation is dis¬ 
proportionate, but the smallest term was fixed conformably to an 
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o|»iucni ^^aaed -by Mr. Howl«d,!^hat five y«ln» ^buM belbe vii- 
Rtrauib of unprispainent on Uie Pc»ile»lMi 7 agreteai.:: 

Although solitary ctHifuiement «iid Imm labour may in some 
cases be an escelient mode of pristm disdpluuB, yetthf 
at the Miilbank Penitentiary has not been a successful one:.; and it 
is perhaps doubtful, how far a system which is calculated to exdte 
fediags of despair and weariness of thought can be Condodve to 
the reformation of the- offenders ; though it may msute a dreadful 
punishment. The motto which Daute gives for the ^ates of the 
Infernal Regions, might with little qualification be inscrtbed on the 
. entnnce of the Miilbank Penitentiary. 

Lamat’ ogni speranza, vio cbe '’nlrate. 

An evil attending the Penitentiary at Miilbank, though it does not 
apply to the system, is, that although the prisoners aie emptied 
in the manufacturing trades, yet, says the report, ‘ it is in evidence 
that the best class of work is not taught, and that tliose who are 
brought up as tailors, can hardly hope to gain their daily btead,. at 
their discharge. That it may happen that persons who Imwo 
passed from five to ten years in the Penitentiary, mbv be dis¬ 
charged from it, without any means of gaining their subsistence, 
and may thus l>e exposed to temptations by which poverty and 
want are assaileti, and which perhaps originally induced them to 
commit the crimes which had subjected them to punishment.' 

At the western extremity of Miilbank is 

Vauxhall Bridge, 

This bridge was projected in 1808, by Ralph Dodd, the father 
of the projector of Waterloo bridge ; and a company was incorpo¬ 
rated in the next year for the purpose of ' building a bridge from 
the south side of the river, at or near Cumberland gardens, or 
Vauxhall turnpike, in Lambeth, to the opposite shore, called 
Miilbank, in the parish of St. John, Westminster.’ The first stone 
cm the Middlesex side was laid by lord Dundas, as proxy of his 
royal highness the prince regent, on May 9, 1811; and the bridge 
was finished and thrown open to the public, in August 1816. It ia a 
light and elegant structure, consisting of nine arches of cast iron, 
each 78 feet span, and between 11 and 12 feet rise, which reel on 
eight piers of 13 feet each, formed by building on wooden framing 
for a foundation, with a casing of stone. The total expence of tlie 
structure Is staled to have been upwards of 300,000?. 
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CHAPTER V. 

HUtory and Topography of the parish of St. Martin's in the 

Fields, Westminster. 

This parish was formerly of great extent, and reached from 
Drury-lane to Hyde-park ; the several parishes of St. George, St. 
Janies, St. Anne, and St. Paul, have been taken out of it. 

This parish is bounded on the north by the parishes of St. George, 
Hanover-square ; St. James, St. Anne, and St. George’s Blooms- . 
bury ; (m the east by St. Clement, Dane, and the precinct of the 
Savoy ; on the south by St. Paul’s, and St. Margaret’s; and on the 
west by St. George, Hanover-square. 

Its precise bounds are as follows :— 

Commencing ^Whitehall stairs it pursues a westerly direction 
through the Horae Guards, across|[St. Jaroes’s-park to Cumberland- 
gate, where it turns to the north across the court before the prin¬ 
cipal front of the palace, (which is in St. George’s, Hanover-square) 
thence to Grosvenor-place, and on to Hyde-park corner; along 
Piccadilly to the east side of the Green-park where it turns to the 
south ; thence through Ckveland-row, including the palace of St. 
James’s, behind the houses on the south side of Pall Mall to War- 
wick-street, up the Haymarket, along Coventry-street, down Whit- 
comb-street, Spur-street, and across Leicester-sqiiare, from the 
south west corner to the north east corner, thence through Bear- 
street, along Castle-streel, Newport-street and Upper St. Martin’s- 
lane, thence through Castle-street, (Seven Dials) to Drury- 
lane, where it takes a southerly direction to Wbite-hart-yard, 
thence along Brydges-street, on the east side of Bow-street, and on 
the north side of Hart-street, at the western extent of which it takes 
a southerly direction to the south side of Chandos-street; here it 
again bends eastward to Southampton-street, and turns across the 
Strand, down Cecil-street, to the Thames. 

St. Martin's Church. 

Tliere was very early a church on this spot; for it appears that 
in 1225 there was a dispute between the abbot of Westminster and 
the bishop of Lemdon, concerning the exemption of the church 
from the jurisdiction of the latter. It is not improbable that it 
might at that time have been a chapel for the use the monks, 
when they visited their convent-garden, which reached to the 
church. Be that as it may, the endowments fell with their 
possessions, and the living is at present in the gift of 'the bishop 
of London. During the reign of Henry VIII. the parish was so 
poor that the king built them a small church at his own expence ; 
this structnre lasM till the year 1607, when the inhabitants having 
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become more mimeroas, it was ealarKed. At leaglh, beoomii^ 
ruinous, after many expensive repairs, n was wholly taken down in 
fte year 1720-1. 



St. Martinis ChurcR, 1718. 

Dr. Richard Willis, bishop of Salisbury, by order of George T. 
laid the first stone, of the present structure, on which is fixed the 
following inscripticHi: 

D. 8. 8ERENISSIHU8 REX OBOBeiCS PER DBVUTXTUM SUCH RBVREK ^OltO- 
nUM IN XXO EATRSM KICARmiM KPISCOP. SARISBUR-BUMMUM BOOM BLBE- 
MOSVNARIUK AnsISTBNTE (REGIS JUnio) O’' Tllo. HKR'TT, K<iV. AUR. jRDt- 
FICIOR0M RB6IORUM CURATORB PRINCIPAL! PRIMITM BtlJtlS BCCLBSIW 
LAPIDBM POBUIT MARTII XIXO ANO DNI HDCCXXI, ANNOaUB RBQNl SOI TIIlTA. 

It was iutended to have made this a round church, and two plans 
were presented by Mr. Gibbs to the commissioners, but were 
properly rejected; The model of one is preserved in Westminster 
abbey, and engravings of both are inserted in the architect's work 
‘ Architecture.' 

The church was consecrated on October 20, 1726. On the laying 
the first stone, the king gave one hundred guineas to be distributea 
among the 'workmen, and sometime after 1,500/. to purchase an 
organ. The whole expense of building and decorating the church 
amounted to 30,891/. 10a. 4d.; the detail is as follows: 

/. a. cf. 

Artificers for buUdying.33,017' 9 . 3 

Re-casting the bell and additional metal .. 1,264 18 3 

The organ (given by the king). 1,500 O O 

Decoratimis & altering the commi|pion plate 1,109 3 10 

- 

£36.8gt lO 4 

£33,450 of this sum was granted by parliament, and the rest 

VOL. IV. ft 
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niWBfl ^ jroyal i>enefacti(Hi8« siijMcciiptia)aaf,.and sales of seats in the 

*rae|fhie organ given by king Oeorge 11/ Messrs. Bmyley and 
Nigb^^le state, * has bgen supplanted by another, by no means 
its eqpiuin tone or appearance; and it is matter of some reproach 
that so good an instrument should be bo disposed of. The present 
ineftrument cost upwards of 500/.; and, according to our informa- 
ttoh, the former was sold to a parish in Gloucestershire for 150/. 
and is fixed in their church, a mark of ingratitude in their former 
possessors.*’ 

The architect of the present splendid building was James Gibbs, 
and great credit has ever been given him for the genius displayed in- 
the structure. 

The plan gives aparallellogram, with a'^portico at the west end: 
the east end divided into-three parts, forming a recess in the centre 
for the altar, with vestibules and other apartments in the side 
divisicms. 

The principal front consists of a magnificent portico, raised on a 
flight of steps, and composed of eight columns of the Corinthian 
order, six in front, and two in flank. The columns sustain an en¬ 
tablature, which is received on pilasters at its entrance into the wall 
of the church ; a lofty pedunerit crowns the whole, in the tympanum 
of which is the royal arms of George 1. and on the apex a socle. 
The frieze bears the folU»wing inscription : 

O. BACRAU; MXteV. S- HARTINI PAROCHIANI. BXTRVS. pec. a. O. MDCCXXVI; 

JACOBO OIBBS, AKCHITBCTO. 

The ceiling of the portico'is richly pannelled by flying cornices, the 
soffits enriched with guiilocbi, and the pannels with expanded 
flowers. The cella is divided in height into two stories by a string 
course ; and the order, on pilasters, with its entablature, crowned 
with a ballustra.de, is carried round the entire building. The west 
front extends in breadth beyond the returns of the portico, forming 
two small wings, in which the face of the wall is relieved by pan¬ 
nels ; the part immediately behind the portico is made into five 
divisions ; in the centre is a circular-headed doorway in the lower 
story, the archivolt rusticated ; and an arched window, also rusti¬ 
cated, in the upper: the two extreme divisions have also doorways 
ii^telled and covered with pediments and windows as before, tfie 
ipnmining divisions being pannelled. The tower and spire rise from 
the body of the church, immediately behind the centre of the por¬ 
tico, , The elevation is made into two principal divisions, a tower 
and ^ire. The first is square in plan, apd is composed of a lofty 
pedestal, with a circular window in each face. The story which 
succeeds to it has in each front of the elevation a window, arched 
and rusticated, between Tcmic pilasters, disposed in pairs, and sur- 
mmmted "by their entablature, having vases at the angles of the 
desig^. Tll^ucceeding story takes an octangular form; it com- 
* Beanties of England, vol. x. pt. iv. p. 2S0. 
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meiices with a stylobate forming the base of ^e spire, evety fatsn of 
which is broken by a c^iHar duil, oi%r which the cornice rises hi a 
sweep. The succeedii^ story 'has an arched window hi face 
of the octagon, and at; the angles are engaged columhs of thieCorin<- 
thiah order, also crowned with tlieir entablature, and surmounted 
by vases; upon this story, a second stylobate. Still keeping the octe- 
gtmal plan, fdrnis the base of a lofty obdiSk; relieved with pabhril^ 
ling, and pierced witp circular openings at intervals: the wholb 
crowned with a ball and vane,, 

The flanks are unitorm, and are made into seven diviaidisi the 
elevation resting on p* plain socle; the two Cxtretee dSvisions are 
'recessed, and occupied oy pairs of columns, between Which'ale liii- 
telled entrances in the lower story, rusticated and covered with 
pediments, and approached by flights of steps. In the loWer Std^ 
of thejotber divisions are low segment arched windows, With tiisfh- 
cated architrai’es; and in the upper stories arc windows in every 
division, corresponding with those in the west front. The east'tront 
is made into five divisions of unequal widths ; the centra! is occu¬ 
pied by a Venetian window, the order Ionic; the two succeeding 
divisions have windows in each story, as before, and the refmainin'g 
ones are pannelled. A pediment rises above the three intermediate 
divisions in the tympanum: a circular'window, formed in a shield 
between two palm branches; in this, as well as the western pedi¬ 
ment, the raking cornice has modillions as well as the hoinkoht&f 
one. The roof of the church is covered with lead, and is ccmtintifed 
from the west to the east pediment, only broken by the tower; it is 
increased in breadth by leantos over the divisions collateral to thbl 
portico, forming one inclined plane on each side the ridge. 

The interior is approached by three vestibules, one of which 
occupies the basement of the tower, the others being collateral 
thereto, and which contain stairs to the galleries. The body of the 
church is made into a nave and side aisles by four Corinthian 
columns on each side ; they are raised on plinths, the height of the 
pews, and surmounted by their entablature. From the cornice 
springs the arched ceiling; the portion above the nave is a semi¬ 
elliptical vault,* made in length into divisions corresponding with the 
intercoluniniations, by arched ribs, whose impost is the same cornice, 
and again by horizontal ribs into pannels, the entire soffits of 
which are occupied by the most splendid assemblage of wreaths, 
cherubs* heads, escallops, and other ornamental devices, perhaps 
ever witnessed, the work of Signiori Artari and Bagutti, the best 
fret workers that ever came to England. The vault is pierced late¬ 
rally with five arches on each side, springing likewise from the cor¬ 
nice above the columns ; other arches cprresponduig with the last 
are turned over the aisles, and received on consoles attached to the 

* ' An elliptical ceiling,^ saya Mr. much better for the vokse than tbe 
Gibba, *1 fina by experience to be micircular,tfaough not ao beantSfhl.* 

R 2 
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side vftUs t ^ spaxtdiils cd these coi^j^ned arches are pea 
dentiv^, sustaining circular conipartinentS| coved, and resemimng 
small dom^es. The, altar stands in a spadous recess; the flanks 
are made by pilasters mto two divisions, crowned with an 
entablature. The first division in plan is the quadrant of a circle, 
and has an arched doorway, with a window above, fronted by a 
ballnstrade, and above the cornice is a balcony. The second divi¬ 
sion is entirely occupied by the altar; it ^as also a window and 
baliustrade in the upper story: tliese windows on one side light the 
royal pew, and on the south that which is appropriated for the royal 
household for their accommodation in attending to qualify under the 
repealed Test act. * ■ 

The ceiling is a semi-elliptic vault, richly pannellcd, in two divi- 
sicms; in the first are the royal arms in tlie centre; the other has 
cherubic heads, in clouds, holding wreaths of foliage. The altar 
screen occupies the dado of the east window, and has been most un¬ 
accountably neglected; it is ornamented as a stylobate, and is broken 
by the pedestals to the Ionic columns of the window, on which ac¬ 
count it has a subordinate and mean appearance; the decalogue. 
Creed, and paternoster occupy pannels on the end and flank 
vmllsi 

At the west end is a gallery with oak front, pannelled, sustained 
on two Doric columns of the same material; a continuation of this 
gallery extends the whole length of the side aisles, the front very 
properly retiring behind the line of the columns. A second gallery 
i» raised above the first, fat the west end ; it is sustained <ni two 
oaken Ionic columns, and contains the organ. On the front of this 
'gallery is written in letters of gold : 

' TUB eiPT OP HIS MOST SACHED MAJESTY, KINO MEOROE, 1726. 

The pulpit and desks are grouped on the north side of the nave. 
The former is hexagonal, resting on a single pillar ; it has a sound¬ 
ing-board and canopy of the same form. 

The font, situated in a pew in the north aisle, near the west en¬ 
trance, is a plain circular basin of white marble, on a pedestal. 

MeamrevtmU. 


ft. in. 

Length—church (external). 

steps in the front. 8 10 

portico . 24 

body .136 6 

total ..168 4 

interital, aisles.■. 80 

Breadtli—external. 79 4 

internal .. 70 0 

portico. 64 10 


intercoluranialions (2^ diameters) ... 7 4^ 
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fU in. 

Height of western [ledinient to ridge .... 68 

west eni internal . 36 

spire J. . 186 

Columns, heightj . 33 4 

Square of plinth .. 4 8 

Height of base anfl plinth. 1 0^ 


There are no monuinents in this church. 

It was lamentable^ see this fine edifice, confessedly the most 
Spl endid chureli_JB^he metropolis after the cathedral, hid in a 
narrow laiRfT’ltnd hemmed round with the meanest dwelling houses. 
The defect has been deplored by all architectural critics, and more 
especially by Ralph; whose remarks on tliis church are so apposite 
as to deserve insertion entire: 

* With respect to tliis noble edifice,’ says he, ‘ I could wish that 
a view was opened from the Mews to St. Martin’s church; I do net 
know any of the modern buildings about town which deserves such 
an advantage. The portico is at once elegant and august; and if 
the steps arising from the street to the front could have been made 
regular, and on a line from end to end, it would have given it a very 
considerable grace: but, as the situation of the ground would not 
allow it, this is to be esteemed a misfortune rather than a fault. 
The round columns at each angle of the church are well contrived, 
and have a very fine effect in the profile of the building. The east 
end is remarkably elegant, and very justly claims a particular ap¬ 
plause. In short, if there is any thing wanting in this fabric, it is a 
little more elevation ; which, 1 presume, is apparently wanted within, 
and would create an additional beauty without. I cannot help 
thinking, too, that in complaisance to the galleries, the architect has 
reversed the order of the windows; it being always usual to have 
the large ones near the eye, and the small, by way of attic, on the 
top.’ The wish of Mr. Ralph, as well as of every judicious ob¬ 
server, to open the front view of the church, is at present in a 
state of progress; the mean houses which hid the north side ate 
destroyed, and an opening made into the Mews; in consequence, 
this magnificent church is redeemed from the disgraceful state in 
which it has stood, from the davs of Gibbs to the reign of his present 
majesty. 

Vast vaults extend from the portico to the east end of the struc¬ 
ture, which are light and dry, and contain great numbers of bodies, 
deposited within separate apartments, and on the floor of the 
open space. 

The vestry-room, detached from the south-east comer of llie 
chureh, contaiins a fine model of this structure, admirably exe¬ 
cuted. In a recess is a half-length of George I. and over the 
door a bust of Richard Miller, esq. who gave 6001. to the cha- 
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rity-ij^iooR; 300/. to the library, and fref-achool; and SOOI. to> 
wt^s IraUding the vestry-house. In a soj^th wiptfow is a pretty 
paaiimi^ ^ St. Martin, dividing hia nmntie with a beggar. The 
walls ar6 v^domed with haU-iengtha of tn^ vicars, from the year 
1670, sltn 9 j|t all of whom attained high distaictitm in the church, 
la the whittog-room are portraits of the architect, Mr. Oibbs, and 
the unfottunate sir Edan^ bury-Godfrey. > 

M/. Malcolm records the following stngol^ event which occurred 
in this church. ‘On-the 10th of September, 1729, dnrmg evening 
prayers, a §^Ueman abruptly enter^. and., tired two.pjst*^ at the 
.tevi Mr. Taylory iwho .was repeatingithe ser't^e.; cme of the bullets 
grazed the:inur^Qe,^b^^ the other entered ti.? body of Mr, 
hams; tittrier^- of Bedfordbury, who was sitting m b peAr near the 
minister. . The congfegatian fled. in alarm from the church, but 
a sturdy carman resolutely .proceeded to secom the.<dlender, which 
he could not effect without a severe encounter, and much bruising 
him, particularly on’the head. On his lamination, it was found 
that this ma]r^-<named Roger Campasniol, was the son of the gover¬ 
nor of France, ^at having been cheated by his landlord, 

a Ihigmidt,.resident near the Seven Dials, of 138/. his mind became 
deranged, so that he had not.8ufficieut discrimination to distinguish 
the victim of his revenge.. After his commitment to Newgate he 
endeavoured to hang himself with his garters in the chapel; but 
bd^ prevented, he fastened himself into his cell; and when the 
door, was loraed open, he was found eating part of a bottle pounded 
into IragmCS^with bread. Of the subsequent fate of this lunatic 
we have no information. 

At the bottom, of St. Martin's-lane mi the south side of the 
Strand is the noble and extensive mansion 

Northumberland House. 

On the site of part of this magnificent honse, stood the hospital 
of St. Mary, a cell to the priory of Rounceval, in Navarre. This 
hospital was founded by William Marischal, earl of Pembroke, in 
the reign of Henry III. and confirmed by that monarch. Accord¬ 
ing to Spe'^, .it was suppressed by Henry V, as an alien priory ; but 
re-edified by E^*”*’*^ After the general suppression, it was 
given by IMward VI. to sir Thomas Cawarden, to beheld in free 
soccage of the hmiour of Westminster. 

It fb eh came to Henry Howard, earl of Northampton, out of 
the ruins, of which he built a mansion, which he denominated 
Northjampton-house, and died there in 1694. He left it to bis 
fcinsmih,;-^ of Suffolk ; and by marriage of Algernon Percy, 
earl of Northumberland, with Elizabeth, daughter of Theophilus, 
earl of Suffolk,* it passed into her family aboutthe year 1642, and 
has ever stiice he^ distinguished by its present name. 

* The honse at the above period is engraved in the annexed plate, from a 
drawing by HoUar, in the Pepysian library, Cambridge. 
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Of this ancient hous4 Bernard Jansen was the architect; the 
mansion originally ccmsined of three sides of a quadrangle, and the 
principal apartments were in the upper story, next the Strand ; 
but the noise and burn of so great a thoroughfare; being unplea¬ 
sant to the last menticxcfed earl, he caused a fourth side to be erected, 
under the direction of ipigo Jones; which, commanding a vim over 
a spacious garden, and thq river to the Surrey hills, unites the 
advantages of a palace,Wuated in the midst of a large and populous 
city, with the retiremem of a country seat. The grandfather of the 
present duke made coni|iderabie additions and improvements. He 
built two new wings to-the garden front, above (me hundred feet in 
lehlgth-t-fa ced i hti'tiKles of the quadrangular court with stone, and 
nearly rebuilt the whole of the front next the street, about the 
year 1752. The central part, which, in a tablet on the top, bears 
the date when these improvements were made, only received some 
trifling alteration, and may be considered as a valuable remnant of 
the original pile, and of the magnificence of our forefathers. On 
the top is a lion passant, the crest of the noble family of Percy, 
cast in lead. 

The vestibule of the interior is eighty-two feet long, and more 
than twelve in breadth, ornamented with Doric columns. Each 
end communicates with a staircase, leading to the principal apart¬ 
ments facing the garden- and the Thames. They consist of several 
spacious rooms, fitted up in the most elegant manner, embellished 
with paintings, by Titian, particularly the Cornaro family, as well 
as the works of other great masters. The state gallery, in the left 
wing, is one hundred and six feet long, most beautifully orna¬ 
mented. 

The light is admitted through windows in the side, above which 
is another row, which throws a proper quantity of light over the 
exquisitely worked cornice, so that tlie whole apartment receives an 
equal degree. This hall abounds with paintings, chiefly from the 
greatest masters. 

Besides the apartments already mentioned, there are nearly 150 
rooms appropriated for the private uses of the family. 

The south flank of this mansion heing'left, in some measure, in 
its pristine form, gives the style of the reign of Henry VIII. in 
brick walls, lofty windows, both pointed and flat-headed (now 
stopped up) with stone dressings. The north, or street front, was 
evidently ccmstructed in the reign of Edward VI. in the new mode; 
yet, by the several repairs and alterations it has undergone at later 
periods, the whole line may appear to be some modern work of no 
very great distance of time from the present day. 

Altout 20 years back, a very general repair of the fr<mt took place, 
in new pointing and facing the hrick-work, re-coi|ting the stone 
ornaments, &o. by the Adams’s, (it is believed) architects; and the 
exterior and interior have very rei»ntly been repaired and beau¬ 
tified. Among the alterations of the interior may be noticed a 
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magnificeiit staircase, Uie railiag qI wrought brass superbly 

gih, iwd the formatioB ^ some 

Nearer to CharibfHevorawaS^lj^^^ hermitage, which, in 

1261, is said to have belonged to the seii of Uandaff; for IViilis, 
in his history o£ that see, informs us, ‘ that William de Radnor, 
then bishop, had leave from the king to lod^e in the cloister of his 
hermitage of Charing, whenever he came to London.’ Though this 
riiould rather imply that the hermitage belonged to the king, and 
that the khtg granted the.lodging as an indulgence. 

At^hed to it was a chapel dedicated to( St. Catharine. A few 
surr<mTidtng bouses constituted the hamlet of Charing, where Ed¬ 
ward 1. built a beautiful wooden cross, from rfii^pcet to J xis-hakrgetl 
queen Eleanor; it was afterwards constructed of stoneTland appears 
to hairo been of an octagonal form, and in an upper stage, orna¬ 
mented'Wi& eight figures; a sketch appears of it in Agass’s map. 
Dr. Ck>plhe, dl Bloomsbury-square, possessed a drawing of it; in 
which ik ilfa^n that the ornamental parts were very rich in their 
execution.* 

In 1648, this cross was pulled down along with many other me¬ 
morials of the art and taste of our ancestors, which were levelled by 
the interoperate fury of the bigotted puritans. 

In the next century it was rt;placed by a most beautiful and ani¬ 
mated eqtlCktrian statue, in brass, of Charl^ I. cast in lf>33, by Le 
Soeur, for tlte great earl of Arundel. It was not erected (in its pre¬ 
sent state) till the year 1671, wh6n;it was placed on the pedestal, 
the work of Grinlin Gibbons. Tbe;pariiameDt had ordered it to be 
sold, and broke to pieces: but "Jbhn River, a brazier, who pur¬ 
chased it, having more taste or more loyalty than his masters, buried 
it unmutilated, and shewed to them soiOe broken pieces of brass in 
token of his obedience. M. I^Archenott^ gives a diverting anecdote 
of this brazier : that he cast a vast number of handles of knives and 
forks in brass, which be sold as made of the broken statue. They 
were bougfatVith great eagerness by the loyalists from affection to 
their monarch: by the re^is, as a mark of triumph over the mur¬ 
dered sovereign.f Charles is most admirably represented in armour, 
with his pwn hair, uncovered, op horseback. The figures are brass, 
loobh^ towards Whitehall, and are as large as life. The pedestal 
is seventeen feet high, enriched with his majesty’s arms, trophies, 
Cupids, palm-rbrancnes, &c. and enclosed with w rail and banister 
of strong iron work. The pedestal is. erected in the centre of a 
circle of stone, thirty feet in diameter, the area whereof is one step 
above that of the street, fenced with strong posts to keep 6ft coaches, 
carts, &c, 

Scotfand-yard was anciently a palace for the kings of Scotland, 
given by king ^gar to Kenneth III. for the purpose of making an 

* Engraved in tiie annexed plate room oftheBritiribiltltueuin. 
from tbe original, now in the Print* Pennant. 
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rninaal joaroey to this place to do homage for his kingdom; and m 
later times, when the northern monarch did homage for Cumlmr* 
land, and other fiefs of the crown, it became the magnificent re¬ 
sidence of Margaret, widow to James V. and sister to Henry VIII. ’ 
of England resided here for a eonsiderable time subsequent to the 
death of her consort: she was also entertained with great splendour 
by her brother, after he became reconciled to her marriage to the 
earl of Angus. When the two crowns became united in the person 
of James I. of England, this palace was deserted for the more ex¬ 
tensive residence of St. James’s and Whitehall, and having been 
demolished, no traces of it are left, except the name. 

Opposite Scotlaad-yard, is ' ' 

The Admirnl^f . 

The j>re8ent extensive edifice was erectwl in the reign of George 
II. from the designs of Ripley, on the site of Wallingford house, a 
fine mansion built by William lord Knollys, viscount Wallingford, 
and earl of Itanbury, in the second year of the reign of Charles I. 
From the roof of this building it was that the pious archbishop 
Usher was prevailed upon to take his-last sight oft’his beloved 
master when brought up to the scaffold before Whitehall. He sunk 
with horror at the sight, and was carried tn a swoon to his apartment. 
This house in the reign of William III. was appointed for the ad¬ 
miralty office, which had been removed from Duke-street, West¬ 
minster. The present edifice is very extensive. The front facing 
the street has two deep w'ings, and in the centre is a portico formed 
of four lofty columns oH the Ionic order; these support a pedinieut, 
within which are the admiralty arms. The interior is very conve¬ 
nient, and comprises a large hall and numerous offices appropriated 
to transacting maritime concerns. 

The screen before the court has been much admired ; it consists 
of a piazza of the Doric order supporting its entablature and en¬ 
riched with marine ornaments. 

On the top of the building is a semaphore for the quick convey¬ 
ance of intelligence from the coast. 

The jurisdiction of this office is very extensive; it controuls the 
whole navy of the united kingdom ; nominates admirals, captains, 
and other officers, to serve on board his majesty’s ships of war, and 
gives orders for couiAs martial on such as have neglected their 
duty, or been guilty of any irregularities. 

Returning towaids the Strand, in Craven-street, is a house No.7, 
remarkghle for having been the residence of the celebrated Dr. 
Benjamin Franklin, and at present as the place of meeting for * Hie 
Society for the Relief of Persons Imprisoned for Small Debts.’— 
This society rose through the endeavours of the Rev. Dr. Dodd, in 
1772; and within fifteen months from the commencement of the 
plan, they were enabled to discharge 086 persons, many of whom 
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were cmiltDed only for their fees 1 To these belonged five hundred 
sixty-six wives, sod two thousand three hundred and eighty-nine 
diildren, making in all three thousand nine hundred]and forty-one 
souls, essentially relieved by[ this mode of humanity' It is impos¬ 
sible DOW to ascertain the number of persons whom this institution 
has rescued from misery and wretchedness. 

The objects of this charity are those, whether men or womeOj, 
who arc actually imprisoned, whose deUs, 'or the composition for 
them, do not exceed ten pounds; those have the preference who 
are infirm, or have large families. 

Hungerford Market takes its name from the family of the same 
name, of Farleigh, in the county of Wilts. Sir Edward Hunger- 
ford was created knight of the Bath, at the coronation of Charles II. 
and had a large mansion here, which he converted into tenements, 
and a market; over the market-house was a large room called 
* The French church,’ which was afterwards the charity-school for 
St. Martin’s in the Fields, but is at present in a state of dilapida¬ 
tion. On the north side of the building is a neglected bust of 
Charles II. 

On the site of several streets eastward of Hungerford-market, 
was 


York House* 


sojcalled from having been the residence of the archbishops of York. 
It had been anciently the bishop of Norwich’s inn; but was ex¬ 
changed in 1535, in the reign of Henry Vlll. for the abbey of St. 
Bennet Holme, in Norfolk. The next possessor, Charles Brandon, 
duke of Suffolk, had it in exchange for bis house called Southwark 
place. In the reign of queen Mary it was purchased by Dr. Heath, 
archbishop of York, and called York-house. Archbishop Matthew, 
in the reign of James I. exchanged it v/ith the crown, and had 
several manors in lieu of it. It was the residence of lords chan¬ 
cellors Egerton and Bacon ; after which it was granted to George 
Villiers, duke of Buckingham, who rebuilt it most magnificently. 
In 1648, the parliament bestowed it on general Fairfax, whose 
daughter and heir marrying George Villiers, the second duke of 
Buckinghatn, the house reverted to its true owner, who resided here 
for several years subsequent to the Restoration, It was disposed 
of by him, and several streets laid out on the site, which go under 
his names and titles: * Geor^re-street, Fi'Wiers-street, i)«Ae-street, 
(y-alley, and Buckingham-sXrcei' 

The only vestige now remaining of the splendid mansion of the 
Buckinghams, is the Water Gate at the bottom of Buckingham- 
street. It has been thus justly characterized : 

• Some idea may be formed of the from a drawing by Hollar, in the 
magnificence of the building from the Pepysian library, Cambridge, 
view, vide ante, p. 246, which ia taken 
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. * .yorjk«|^«iirs (prat unquesUtsiabiy tbe most perfect piece of 
biiillmng, that does honour to the, name of Inigo Joaes: it is 
pt’anned^ so exquisite a taste, formed of such equal.and barmo* 
nious|»ar(s, and adorned with such proper and elegant decorations, 
that nothing can be cepsured or added. It is at once happy in its 
situation, beyond comparison, and fancied in a style exactly suited 
to that situation. The rock-work, or rustic, can never be better 
introduced than in buildings by the side of water; and, indeed, it 
is a great question whether it ought to be made use of any where 
else.’* On the side next to the river appear thearms of the Villiers 
family; and on the north front is inscribed their family motto ■ 
Fidei Coticula Crfix .—^The cross is the touch-stone of Faith. 

York Buildings Vl^ater Works, was an edifice with a high wooden 
tower, erected for raising Thames water, for the supply of the 
Strand and its neighbourhood. The works are under the super¬ 
intendance of a company, incorporated by an act of parliament in 
the year 1691. The site of the w'ater-works, which were at the 
bottom of Buckingham-street, is now occupied as a coal- 
wharf. 

In former times the banks of the Thames, from Whitehall to 
Somerset-house, were ornamented with numerous palaces of the 
nobility, many consisting of two and three ‘courts, and fitted up in 
the most sumptuous manner. In the time of Edward VI. elegant 
gardens, protected by lofty walls, embellished the margin of our 
great river, from Privy-bridge to Baynard’s-hall. These gardens 
appended to the sumptuous buildings of the Savoy, and York, 
Paget, and Arundel places. Each intervening spot was still guarded 
by a wall, and frequently laid out in decorative walks, a most pleasing 
contrast to the present state of the same district. Ou the Strand 
side of the original Somerset Place, the lapse of two centuries has 
vrorked wonders in improvement. There was"* no continued street 
here till about the year 1653. The side next the Thames then con¬ 
sisted entirely of distinct mansions, skreened from the vulgar eye 
by cheerless extensions of massive brick wall. The north side was 
formed by a thin row of detached houses, each of which possessed a 
garden; and all beyond was country. St. Giles's was a distant 
country hamlet. 

Opposite to Chester Inn stood an ancient cross. On this cross, 
in the year 1204, the judges sat to administer justice, without the 
city. In the reign of Edward III. the Strand was an open highway. 
A solitary house occasionally occurred^; but in 1353, the ruggedness 
of the highway was such, that Edward appointed a tax on wool, lea¬ 
ther, &c. to its improvement. 

The Strand, from Charing-cross to Chester-cross, was so 
ruinous in the reign of Henry VIII. that an act was made for its 
repair. 

• Critical Review of Public Buildings. 
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At tile coromencement of the last century, the Strand was lighted 
cai.ly W lanthorns, hung gratuitously by the inhabitants, without 
resemlwunce ol parobhial uniformity. Ignorant of the advantages 
of regular pavement, both road andj footpath boasted, in their 
improved day, only the pointed misery of fortuitous flints. Indeed 
the Strand, in Edward the Vlth’s time, does not appear to have 
been a thoroughfare of great resort: at any rate, barrows, and broad 
wheeled carts were the only carriages of passage. Access to the 
court, whether held at the Tower, Whitehall, or Westminster, was 
most readily found by means of the Thames. Modern elegance has 
discovered a more refined (but not more eligible), method of 
approaching St. James’s. 

Nearly opposite Suuthampton-street, is Cecil-street. Here stood 

Salisbury Mouse, 

built by Sir Robert Cecil, first earl of Salisbury, and lord treasurer 
to James I., who, to make it commodious for iiassengers, caused 
the high street of the Strand to be paved and levelled before the 
premises. This house was afterwards divided, and went by two 
names; that called Great Salisbury House, was the particular resi¬ 
dence of the earl and his family; the oilier, called Little Salisbury 
House, though large in itsdf, was let out to persons of quality ; but 
a part of the latter being afterwards contracted for, of the then earl 
of Salisbury, was converted into Salisbury-stn*el, wliicb being too 
narrow, and the descent to the Thames being dangerous, it was 
very indifferently inhabited. Another part, next Great Salisbury 
House, and over the long gallery, w'as converted into an exchange, 
and called the Middle Exchange, consisting of a very large and long 
room, with shops on each side, which, from the Strand, extended 
as far as the river, where was a handsome flight stairs for the 

S ose of hiring boats. By some unlucky chance, however, the 
ange obtained the name of ‘ The Whore’s Nest,' consequently 
the shops were deserted, and the whole went to decay. The estate 
reverting to to the late earl, he took the whole down, and on the 
site formed Cecil-street. 

Mr. Moser, in his * Vestiges,’[thinks that Salisbury* House had 
been of very ancient origin, from the following circumstances: among 
the large possessions granted to Walter d’Evereux, earl of Rosroar, 
in Normandy, the estates belonging to the family in Wiltshire, were, 
perhaps, the principal; but this favourite had grants in other places, 
which descended to his son, Edward, surnamed of Salisbury, and 
probably became attached to the title, of which this mansion, long 
distinguished by the epithet of Salisbury House, might form a part. 
It is here unnecessary to trace this unfortunate and royal line. Mar¬ 
garet, the last of this dynasty, was most barbarously massacred on 
the scaffold, 1541. The title then lay dormant until 1005, when 
James dignibed with it Robert Cecil, second son of that great stales- 
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man* air William Cecil* lord Burleigh* who* for his prudence ,ao4 
sagacity, had obtained one equally honourable, being called the 
English Nestor. The ancient mansion was very extensive and ap> 
pareirtly consisted of a quadrangle with octagonal turrets at the ^r- 
ners. A view of it from a drawing by Hollar in the Pepysian library, 
Cambridge, is engraved in this work.* 

The liberty of the duchy of Lancaster ends at the cast side of this 
street. Salisbury-street has been rebuilt from an elegant plan of 
Mr. Paine; and is at present a convenient and well>inhabited place* 
terminated by a circular railing to the Thames. 

Durham Home. 

Antony de Bee,' bishop of that see in the reign of *Edward, I. 
built the town residence of him and his successors, called Durham 
place, in the Strand, wheic, in 1540, was held a most magnificent 
feast, given by the challengers of England, who had caused to be 
• proclaimed in France, Flanders, Scotland, and Spain, a great and 
triumphant jousting, to be holden at Westminster, for all coiners 
that would undertake them, but both challengers and defendants 
were English. After the gallant exploits of each day, the challen¬ 
gers rode to Durham house, where they kept open household, and 
feasted the king and queen, (Anne of Cleves,) with her ladies, and 
all the court, and also the knights and burgesses of the house of 
commons; and entertained the mayor of London, with all the 
aldermen, and their wives, at a dinner, &c. The king gave to 
each of the challengers, and his heirs for ever, in reward of his 
valour and activity, one hundred marks, and a house to dwell in of 
yearly revenue, out of the lands pertaining to the hospital of St. 
John of Jerusalem. The palace had previously been exchanged to 
king Henry VIII. : and it was afterwards granted by Edward VI. 
to his sister, princess Elizabeth, as her resilience during her life ; 
Mary I. however, who probably considered the gift as sacrilegious* 
granted it again in reversion to the bishop of Durham. 

In the reign of Edward VI. the mint was established in this 
house, under the management of sir William Sharrington, and the 
influence of the aspiring Thomas Seymour, lord admiral. Here he 
firoposed to have money enough coined to accomplish his designs 
on the throne. His practices were detected; and he suffered 
death. His tool was also condemned; but, sacrificing his master 
to his own safety, he received a pardon, and was again employed 
under the administration of John Dudley, earl of Northumberland. 
It afterwards became the residence of that ambitious man ; who, in 
May, 1663, in this palace, caused to be solemnized, with great 
magnificence, three marriages : his son, lord Ouildford Dudley, 
witli the amiable Jane Gray; lord Herbert, heir to the earl of 
Pembroke, with Catherine, the youngest sister of lady Jane, and 

• Vide ante, page 246. 
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1^ Stolittgt, Mr to tito «f Hnntiii^ai^ hii jwtingeM 
da«^;liter, lady Oadley. Hdace also be arag^‘£he reluctant vlc- 
danglitor to la«t, (he tody Jane Omy, to the Tower, to Ite 
iaiMtoi ‘with regal dignity. *^'In eight rltort tooptha his aniMtion 
tod flto sweet tonoocSit to the nuptial hed', the throne, and the 
Sfeadfeld.’* 

Oorhato house was reckraed one of the toyal palaces belonging 
to tfdeen Siizabeth, whoj gave the use of it to the great air Walter 
Rahdgfa. In the reign of Charles I. ^e premises came into the 
possession <d Philip, earl of Pembroke and Montgomery, upon pay- 
meat of wool, per annum to the see of Durham. His son took down 
the whole, and formed it into tenements and avenues, as it continued 
tUltotally demolished to make room for the Adelphi. Part of the 
stables was covered by the New>Exchange, which was built under 
toe miapices of James li in 1608. The king, queen, ahd royal family 
hotUMiira toe opening with their presence, and named it Britain’s 
Btorse; It was burlt on the model of the royal exchange, with eel- 
hus, « walk, and a row of shops, filled with milliners, sempstresses, 
»a|id those of similar occupations; and was a place of fashumabte 
resort. What, however, was intended to rival the royal exchange; 
dWtodled into frivolity and ruin, and toe site is at, present occupied 
by 4 range of handsome hmises fading the Strand .-f 

■ Adelphi. 

. The estate of Durham Yard having become an unprofitable heap 
of rains, was purchased by Messrs. Adams, four brothers, by whose 
labours Great Britain had been embellished with edifices of distin- 
gnitood excellence. * To their researches among the vestiges of 
antiquity,’ says Mr. Malton, * we are indebted for many improve- 
tnants to ornamental architecture; and for a style of decore^ion 
unrivalled for elegance and 'guety, which, in spite of the innova¬ 
tions Of fashion, will prevail so long as good taste prevails in the 
nation.' 

The building of the Adelphi was a project of such magnitude, 
and nttcacted so much attention, that it must have been a period 
ol.jpWciiliar importanoe in the lives of these architects. In this 
work they displayed to the public eye that practical knowledge and 
ajklD, uttd that ingenuity and taste, which till then had been in a 
ineasura conftoed to private edifices, and known only by the 
;pf lame to the majority of those who feel an interest to too 
s# ;of‘bn^is^. The extreme depth of toe foundatHms, the massy 
ptoin ol bridkt'Work, and toe spacious subterraneous vatdts and 
anegjm, excited the wonder of the ignorant, and the applause qf 
toe siyiful ; while the regularity of the idzeets to the aupmstractuee^ 

■ a'Peaitaot. 

t A view of this noble msndon is ei^aved In the plate before noUced, vide 
ante p. S48. 
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and the elegWBce and aain^ of the deoeratioM^ e<}hi% di^lglMd 
and astonished all descrj^oos 0 $ people. 

* This jadgment oi the Messrs. Adams, ta tiie mimisfemeiil: «i 
their pdans, and their cane in emidaeting the execsitive phitr de* 
serves great praise; and it must be mentiioaed to their jhatooicr, 
that no acdident happened in the progress of the work, nmr has 
any failure been since observed ; an instance of good butane sdikh 
few architects have experienced when struggling with mrailar 
culties. This remark will make very little impression aa, Uie ssre* 
less observer who rattles along the streets in his carriage, unoono 
scious that below him are the streets, in which carts and drays, and 
other vehicles of business, are constantly employed in coaye 3 ing 
coals, and various'kinds of merchandize, from the river to the 
consumer, or to the warehouses and avenues inaccessible to Ifee 
light of day: but he who will take tlie trouble to expIofC^ese 
depths will feel its force; "and when he perceives that all the builds 
ings which compose the Adelphi, are in front hut one bunding, 
and that the upper streets are no more than open passages, connect)^ 
ing the different parts of the superstructure, he will acknowtet^ 
that the architects are entitled to more Uian common praise.' 

The front of the Adelphi, towards the river, on account Cf its 
extent, becomes oiie of the most distinguishing objects betw^n the 
bridges of Westminster and Waterloo, from each of which it is of 
nearly equal distance. On viewing the pile from the river, every 
one must regret the necessity of those paltry erections on the wharfs 
in front of the arcade, which deface the whole building, by the 
smoke arising from them. The wharfs are very spacious ; and it 
would certainly add greatly to the beauty of the river, as well ali to 
the convenicncy of its commerce, if the plan was adopted the whole 
of tlie way between the bridges of London and Westminster. 

* The terrace is happily situated in the heart of the mettoftolis, 
upon abend of the river, which presents to the right and left evei^ 
eminent object which characterises and adorns the cities of London 
and Westminster ; while its elevation lifts the eye above the whaiifs 
and warehouses on the opposite side of the river, and chailtm it 
with a prospect of the adjacent country. Each of these views is so 
grand, so rich, and so variouf;,- that it is difficult to determine which 
deserves the preference.’ One of the centre houses on the terfhi^ 
was puTcbared by David Garrick, esq. 

* The manner of decorating the fronts of the shops aOd housek 
in Ad amndreet, is equally singular and beantiful. It may be pro¬ 
per here to remark, what some future writer may dWell cm with 
pleasure, that in the streets of the Adelphi, the brothers have con¬ 
trived to rejnresent their respective Christian'names, as well asflii^ir 
famUy name 2 while by ^ving the general appefiation of Thh 
Adelphi to this assemblage of streets and buildings, they have cmi- 
verted the whole into a lasting memcfrial ei their friendi^p and 
fraternal oo-op^ation.’ 
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la is the {milding; designed {utd executed for the 

•ooety tor the encouragement of jaits, manufactures^ and commerce, 
libis building alone <ikmoHstrates that the Messrs. Adams were 
Completely, sensible of the Mnaty and grandeur resulting from sim> 
plicity of composition and boldness of projection. ' 1 know of no 
fabric in London,’ continues Mr. Malton, * of similar dimensions, 
that can rival this structure in these characteristics. It is beau¬ 
tifully simple without meauness, and grand without exagge¬ 
ration. 

The principal' front is built of brick, with stone dressings; 
the elevation is made into two stories ; the lower one contains the 
doorway,, fronted by a small portico, composed of two Doric 
columns: the upper one consists of four half columns of the Ionic 
order; the shafts fluted. They are surmounted by the enta¬ 
blature of the order, and crowned with a pediment. On the frieze 
is inscribed, ‘Arts and Commerce promoted.’ 

The interior of the structure is peculiarly elegant, and very com¬ 
modious for the uses of the society, consisting of apartments for 
depositing tlie various models, &c. which have obtained prizes from 
the society; but the most peculiar object of curiosity is the great 
room. This is a fine proportioned hall, forty-seven feet in length ; 
forty-two in breadth ; and forty in height, illuminated through a 
dome. The sides are the labours of the late James Barry, esq. to 
whose abilities the world is indebted for this valuable effort, in the 
patriotic intention of offering to the public a practical illustration of 
the arguments be had occasion to adduce against opinions generally 
received, and highly derogatory to the honour and genius of the 
British nation ; those opinions generally asserted the incapacity of 
the British with respect to imagination, taste, or sensibility ; that 
they were cold and unfeeling to the powers of music ; that titey 
succeeded in nothing in which genius is requisite ; and that they 
seemed to disrelish every thing, even in life itself, &c. It was Mr. 
Barry’s purpose, therefore, to refute the unjust and illiberal asper^ 
aion by the production of the magnificeut exhibition we are al^>ut 
to deacribe. 

Tbe series cmisists of six pictures, on dignified and important 
subjects, so connected as to illustrate this great maxim of moral 
truth, * That the attainment of happiness, individual as well as 

f mblic, depends on the developement, proper cultivation, and per- 
ection of the human faculties, physic^ and moral, which are so 
well calculated to lead human nature to its true rank, and the glo¬ 
rious designation assigned for it by Providence.’ To illustrate this 
doctrine, the first picture exhibits mankind in a savage state, ex¬ 
pos^ to all the inconvenience and misery of neglected culture; the 
second represents a harvest home, or thanksgiving to Ceres and 
Bacchus; the third, the victors at Olympia, the fourth,Navigation, 
or the triumph of the I'ha'mes ; the fifth, the distribution of rewards 
by the society: and the sixth, Elysium, or the state of final relri- 
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iNrtioat. Tfaitte of diese sabjecta «» 4f aly poeticftl, tb« atV. 
tos!i<e»d. Tlw pi«t«tes are ail of the same faeightt vis. eleveft foet 
tm ittdbes ; and the first, second, fottrth, and fifth, am faft^ feet 
twb iaehes ; the third and rixth, which oocapy ^a 
breadth of the room, at, the north and south ends, ate each forty- 
two feet long. 

Though we are prescribed in our limits, we are compelled to give 
an acconnt of the three last pictures. 

The Thames.—Personified and represented, of a venerable, ma¬ 
jestic, and gracious aspect, sitting on the waters in a trinthf^al cgr, 
steiering himself with one hand, and holding in the c^er the 
mariner’s compass. The car is borne along by the great navi^Otors, 
sir Francis Drake, ■ sir Waller Raleigh, Sebastian Cabot, and the 
late captain Cook : in the front of the car, and apparently in the 
action of meeting it, are four figures, representing Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and America, ready to lay their several pi^uctiohs itt'jiie 
lap of the Thames. The supplicating action of the poor negro 
slave, or more properly of enslaved Africa, the cord round hi# 
neck, the tear on his cheek, the iron manacles, and attached heavy 
chain on his wrists, with his hands clasped and stretched out for 
mercy, .denote the agonies of his soul, and the feelings of the artist 
thus expressed, before the abolition of slavery became the subject 
of public investigation. 

Over bead is Mercury, the emblem of Commerce, summoning 
the' nations together; and following the car, are Nereid.* car¬ 
rying several articles of the principal manufactures of Great 
Britain. 

In this scene of triumph and joy, the artist has introduced mu¬ 
sic, and, for this reason, placed among the sea-nymphs his friend, 
the late Dr. Burney. 

In the distance is a view of the chalky cliffs on the English 
coast, with ships sailing, highly characteristic of the commerce 
of this country, which the picture is intended to record. In the 
end of the picture, next the chimney, there is a naval p^h»r,'^ 
mausoleum, observatory, light-house, or ali of these, they 
all comprehended in the same structure. 

In this important object, so ingeniously producld by the sea 
we have at last obtained the happy concurrence and union of so'' 
many important desiderata in that opportunity of convenient insjiec- 
tioa of all the sculptured communications, the want of which had be^ ' 
so deeply regretted by all who had seen the Trajan and Antonbie 
columns, and other celebrated remauis df antiquity. 

liie Society.—This picture represents the distribu^on of the re- 
wav^rd the society. Not far advanced from the left side (d dth- 
piotne Stands the late lord Romney, then president of the socie^, 
haixiisd''ai the robes of his dignity; near the president his royal 
highiniau the prince of Wales; and sitting at the corner of tte pic- 
turcv holdmg 'iB his hand the mstrumeot of the institution, is Bdr. 
vox,. IV. 8 
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WiUiain j^ipiey« * whose public spirit gave rise to this society,’^ Oae 
^ Oie farmers (who are produc'mg specimens of grain to the prei^tieftt) 
is. Arthur Young, esq. Near him, Mr. More, the late wctetary. 
On.the right hand of the late lord llomney stands the presmit 
ol llomney, then V. P,; and on the left the late Owen Saiutd^ry 
Brereton, esq. V. P. Towards the centre of tlie picture is seen 
that distinguished example of female excellence, Mrs. Mcmtague, 
who long honoured the society with her name and suhscripticm. 
She appears recommending the ingenuity and industry of a young 
female, whose work she is producing. Near her are placed the 
late duke and duchess of Northumberland, the late " Joshua 
Steele, esq. V. P. the late sir George Saville, hart. V. P. Dr. 
Durd, bishop of Worcester, Soatne Jennings and James Harris, 
esqs. and the two duchesses of Rutland and Devonshire;, be¬ 
tween these ladies the late Dr. Samuel Johnson seems point¬ 
ing out the example of Mrs. Montague to their graces’ attention 
and imitation. Farther advanced is his grace the late duke 
of Richmond, V. P. and the late Edmund Burke, esq. Still 
nearer the right hand side of the picture, is the late Edward Hooper, 
esq. V, P. and the late Keane Fitz-Gerald, esqr. V. P., bis grace 
the late duke ol Northumhcrlaiid, V. P. and the earl of Radnor, V.P. 
William Lock, es<]. and Dv. W’^iliiam Hunter are examining some 
drawings by a youth, to whom a premium has been adjudged ; be¬ 
hind him is another youth, in whose countenance the dejection he 
feels at being disap[>ointed in his expectation of a reward is finely 
expressed. Near the right side of the piece are seen the late lord 
viscount Folkestone, first president of this society, his son, the late 
earl Radnor, V. P. and Dr. Stephen Hales, V. P. In the hack 
ground appear part of the water front of Somerset-house, St. Paul’s, 
and other objects in the vicinity and view of this society as instituted 
at London. And as a very large pari of the rewards bestowed by 
the society have l)ecn.distributed to promote the polite arts of paint¬ 
ing and sculpture, the artist has most judiciously introduced a pic¬ 
ture and statue: the subject of the picture is the Fall of Lucifer, 
designed by Mr. Barry, when the royal academy had selected six 
of the members to paint pictures for St. Paul's cathedral; the statue 
is that of the Greefau Mother dying, and in those moments atten¬ 
tive only to the safety of her child. In the corners of the pi(4ui:e 
are n^presented many articles which have been invented or improved 
by the encouragement of this society. In the lower corner of this 

S icture, next the chimney, are introduced two large models intended 
y Mr. Barry as inprovements of medals and coins. 

Elysium, or the State of Final Retribution.—-In this subljme 
pilPture, which occupies the whole length of ,tbe room, the arti^ has 
with wonderful sagacity, and without any of those anachrotdsms 
which tarnish the lustre of other very celebrated performaneea, 
brought together those great and good men of all ages and nathi^s, 
who tiave acted as the cultivators mtd benefactors of mankm- 
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ThiBf^taTe ^ wspuraXed it6U tttal df the 8oei<it^ disMbuting tlim 
Tewtrds, by palm^rees ; tiear wMdh, <m a ped^M, sits & pt^icia. 
feedteg iH yoong with its own blood ; a happy type of th(M« pejr- 
sonages re^Minted in the picture, who had worn tbenisdip’es bhttn 
the service of mankind. Behind the palms, near the top ol the pic¬ 
ture, are distinctly seen, as immersed and lo>st in the great blaze o| 
light, cherubim veiled with their wings, in the act of adbration, and 
offering incense to that invisible and incomprehensible Power which 
is above them, and out of the picture, from whence the light and 
glory proceed, and are diffused over the whole piece.* By thus in¬ 
troducing the idea of the Divine essence, by effect rather than hy 
form, the absurdity committed by many painters is happily avoided 
and the mind of every intelligent spectator is filled with awe and 
reverence. 

The groups of female figures, which appear at a further distance 
absorbed in glory, are those characters of female excellence, whose 
social conduct, benevolence, affectionate friendship, and regular 
discharge of domestic duties, soften the cares of human life, and 
diffuse happiness around them. In the more advanced part. Just 
bordering on the blaze of light (where the female figures are almost 
absorbed) is introduced a group of poor native West Indian females 
in the act of adoration, preceded by ang;els, burning incense, and 
followed hy their good bishop, his face partly concealed by that 
energetic hand which holds his crozier, or pastoral staff, may, not¬ 
withstanding, by the word Chiapa inscribed in the front of his mitre, 
be identified with the glorious friar Bartolomeo de las Casas, bishop 
of that place. This matter of friendly intercourse, continued beyond 
life, is pushed still further in the more advanced part of the same 
group by the male adoring Americans, and some Dominican friars, 
where the very graceful incident occurs of one of these Dominicans 
directing the attention of an astonished Carib to some circumstance 
of beatitude, the enjoyment of which he had promised to his Carib 
friend. The group below, on the left hand, in this picture, consists 
of Roger Bacon, Archimedes, Descartes, and Thales; behind them 
stand sir Francis Bacon, Copernicus, Galileo, and sir Isaac Newton, 
regarding with awe and admiration a solar system^^ which two angels 
are unveiling and explaining to them. Near the inferior angel, who 
is holding the veil, is Columbus, with a chart of his voyage; and 
close to him Bpaminondas with his shield, Socrates, Cato the 
younger, the elder Bratus, and sir Thomas More ; a sextumvirate, 
to Which, Swift says, all ages have not been able to add a seventh. 
Behind Marcus Brutus is William Molyneux, holding his book of 
the ease of Ireland; near Columbus is lord Shaftesbury, John 
Lodee, Zeno, Aristotle, and Plato; and, in the openn^ ^tweeh 
thti {poup and the next are. Dr. William Harvey (rae disco- 
veieir el the circulatiim of the blood) and the honourable Robert 
Boyle. • 

‘ * S«e Milton, book iv. v. 598. 

s 2 
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The next group are legislators, where king Alfred the gwat is 
leaning OB the shoulder of William Penn, who is shewing his toie> 
rant pacific code of equal laws to Lycurgus; standing arotind them 
are Imnos, Trajan, Antoninus, Peter the great of Russia, Edward 
the Black Prince, Henry the fourth of France, and Andrea Doria of 
Genoa. Here, loo, are introduced those patrons of genius, Lorenxo 
de Medici, Louis the fourteenth, Alexander the great, Charles the 
first, Colbert, Leo the tenth, Francis the first earl of Arundel, and 
the illustrious monk Cassiodorus, no less admirable and exemplary 
as the secretary of state, than as the friar in his convent at Viviers, 
the plan of which he holds in his hand. Just before this group, on 
the rocks which separate Elysium from the infernal regions, are 
placed the angelic guards; and in the most advanced part an arch* 
angel weighing attentively the virtues and vices of mankind, whose 
raised hand and expressive countenance denote great concern at the 
preponderancy of evil; behind this figure is another angel explain¬ 
ing to Pascal and bishop Butler the analogy between nature and 
revealed religion. The figure behind Pascal and Butler, with his 
arms stretched out, and advancing with so much energy, is that or¬ 
nament of our latter age, the graceful, the sublime Bossuet, bishop 
of Meux; the uniting tendency of the paper he holds in that hand 
resting on the shoulder of Origen, would well comport with those 
pacific views of the amiable Grotius, for healing those discordant 
evils which are sapping the foundations of Christianity amongst the 
nations of Europe, where in other respects it would be, and even is 
so happily and so well established. 

Behind Francis the first and lord Arundel are Hugo Grotius, 
father Paul, and pope Adrian. Towards the top of the picture, and 
near the centre sits Homer; on his right hand, Milton ; next him, 
Shakespeare, Spencer, Chaucer, and Sappho. Behind Sappho sits 
Alcaeus, who is talking with Ossian ; near him are Menander, Mo- 
lieri, Congreve, Bruma, Confucius, Mango Capac, «fec. &:c. Next 
Homer, on the other side, is archbishop Feneion, with Virgil leaning 
on his shoulder; and near them are Tasso, Ariosto, and Dante. 
Behind Dante, Petrarca, Laura, Giovanni, and Boccaccio. 

In the second range of figures, over Edward the black prince and 
Peter the great, are Swift, Erasmus, Cervantes ; near them Pope, 
Dryden, Addison, Richardson, Moses Mendcishon, and Hogarth. 
Behhid Dryden and Pofm are Sterne, Gray, Goldsmith, Thomson, 
and Fielding; and near Richardson, Inigo Jemes, sir Christopher 
Wren, sir Joshua'Reynolds, and Vandyke. Next Vandyke is 
Rubens, with his hand on the shoulders of Le Soeur, and behind 
him is Le Brim. Next to these arc Julio Romano, Dominichino, 
and Annibal Caracci, who are in conversation with Phidias; behind 
-whom is Giles Hussey. Nicholas Poussin and the Sicyonian maid 
'are near them, with Callimachus and Pamphilius; near Appelles is 
Corregio; behind Raphaello stand Michael Angelo and Lecaiardo 
da Vinci, and Irehind them Ghiberti, Donatello, Massachio, Dnina- 
leschi, Albert Duter,' Giotto, and Cimabue. 
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la the top of this part of the picture, the painter has happily 
glanced at what is called by astronomers the ‘ system of systems,' 
where the fixed stars, considered as so many suns, each with his 
several planets, are revolving round the G real Cause of all things; 
and representing every thing as affected by intelligence, has shewn 
each system carried along in its revolution by on angel. Though 
only a small portion of this article can be seen, yet enough is shewn 
to manifest the sublimity of the idea. 

In the other corner of the picture the artist has represented Tar¬ 
tarus, where, among cataracts of fireand clouds of smoke, twolarge 
hands are seen, one of them holding a fire-fork, the other palling 
down a number of figures bound together representing War, Glut¬ 
tony, Extravagance, Detraction, Parsimony, and Ambition ; and 
floating down the fiery gulph are Tyranny, Hypocrisy, and Cruelty, 
with their different attributes: the whole of this excellent picture 
proving, in the most forcible manner, the truth of that maxim, 
which has been already quoted, but cannot be too often incul¬ 
cated : 

‘ That the attainment of man’s true rank in the creation, and his 
present and future happiness, individual as well as public, depended 
on the cultivation and proper direction of the human faculties.’ 

Besides the pictures already mentioned as painted by Mr. Barry, 
the room is still further ornamented by two whole length portraits: 
the one of lord viscount Folkestone, painted by Gainsborough ; the 
other of lord Romney, both presidents, by sir Joshua Reynolds. On 
the north side of the room are (presented by the late John Bacon, 
esq. R. A.) two casts in plaister, from statues of Mars and Venus, 
and on the south side a cast from a Narcissus, designed and executed 
in marble, by that excellent artist; for which premiums offered by 
the society for promoting the art of statuary in this country were 
adjudged to him. Over one of the chimnies is a clock of a curious 
construction, the gift of the late Mr. Thomas Grignion ; and over 
the other chimney a bust of his present majesty, when prince of 
W’ales, by Mr. I. C. Lockee. On the north side of the room are 
two busts, presented by M. de la Blanclierie; the one of Dr. Ben¬ 
jamin Franklin, formerly an active member of this society ; the 
other of M. Perronet, a celebrated French architect. On the south 
side of the room is a statue erected by Carlini (presented by Ralph 
Ward, esq.) of the late Dr. Ward, the inventor of the improved pro¬ 
cess of making sulphureous acid; and over tlic chair a minia¬ 
ture of Mr William Shipley, painted and presented by Mr. W. 
Hinckes. 

The Society for the Encouragement of Arts, &c. was instituted in 
1753, The idea was suggested by Mr. Shipley, an ingenious artist, 
and ^gerly patronised by the late lord Folkestone and the late Iqrd 
Romney. 'The institution consists of a president, twelve vice presi¬ 
dents, various officers, and an indefinite number of subscribers; and 
sis upported solely by voluntary contributions. 
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Hie chief, objects of this society are to promote the arts, nianu* 
factares, and commerce of this kingdom, by giving premiums fojr all 
iiSefui inventions, discoveries, and improvements which tend to that 
pdipbse; and, in pursuance of this plan, the society has already 
ei^nded nearly fifty thousand pounds, advanced by voluntary 
sul^rwtions of the members and legacies bequeathed. 

On the north side of the Strand, nearly opposite Robert-street, 
is 

The Adelphi Theatre^ 

This theatre was commenced building in 1802, by Mr. Scott, 
who kept a respectable dye and colour warehouse in the Strand, 
and was opened on the 27th November, 1808, as * The Sans Pareil 
Theatre,* under the licence of the lord chamberlain, with a variety 
of mechanical and optical entertainments, songs, recitations, &c. 

Mr. Scott finding the speculation answer, considerably enlarged 
the building, and on the commencement of the second season intro¬ 
duced dramatic entertainments (written by Miss Scott) which were 
extremely well supported. 

,In 1814, the whole of the south end next the Strand, was taken 
down, all the interior removed, and 26 feet added to the length of 
the theatre; of which 15.feet were given to the stage, and 11 feet 
to the audience part; twelve additional boxes were added; the 
front house next the Strand was purchased, and a new and hand¬ 
some entrance made. 

About 1820, or 1821, Mr. Scott disposed of the theatre to 
Messrs. Rodwelt and Jones, for 18,0001. who spared no excisions 
to render it equal to contemporary establishments. Subsequently it 
came into the possession of Messrs. Terry and Yates, who pur¬ 
chased the premises in 1825, for 21,0001. and engaged one of the 
best companies ever met with in a minor house; it is now in the 
possession of Messrs. Matthews and Yates, and the company is 
fully equal to many that have appeared at the royal theatres. 

The front towards the Strand is narrow, and fronted with compo. 
It has a neat portico of four columns of the Doric order, supporting 
an architrave, on which is inscribed in raised letters ‘ Adelphi 
Theatre.'' The form of the interior is that of an elongated horse¬ 
shoe. The proscenium, which is 28 feet in width, has stage doors 
at the sides with boxes over each. Its cove is very handsomely 
ornamented. Both the orchestra and the pit, considering the small¬ 
ness of the house, are very spacious ; the laUer contains seats for 
accommodating 800 persons. There is erne full circle of boxes with 
an upper range on each side, on a line with the gallery. The gal¬ 
lery IS large, and will contain about 400 auditors. A handsome 
gas-lit chandelier is suspended from the ceiling, which is oma- 
meated in a very appropriate manner. When full, the receipts 
amount to about 28oh 

At the farthest eastern extent of this parish is situated the 
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Thtatre Royal Drury Lan*> 

The first theatre in Drury Lane was a cock-pit, which, hoisting a 
Phoenix for a sign, was sometimes called by that name ; it was not, 
however, until after the restoration of Charles II., that a house 
suitable for the accommodation of the public was erected. It soon 
shared the too common fate of the London theatres, and was burnt 
down in 1671; and three years afterwards it was rebuilt under the 
direction of that great architect, sir Christopher Wren. This fabric, 
which was of considerable dimensions, and excellent in its internal 
arrangements, remained undisturbed until the year 1791, when it 
was determined to take it down, and re-build it on a scale better 
adapted to the increased population, and the more refined taste of 
the age. During this period, Drury Lane Theatre had been highly 
attractive ; on its boards, a Garrick and a Siddons had trod, and 
the former, after amassing a splendid fortune, sold his share of the 
property for .‘15,000/. 

The theatre built by sir Christopher Wren was probably too 
small, though we hear no complaints of that sort, even when the 
popularity of llie llritisli Roscius was at its height; but certain it 
is, that in building the new theatre in 17S)3, the architect fell 
into the opposite extreme ; the house was so enlarged in its dimeu- 
.sious, as to bo a theatre for spectators, rather than bearers; and as 
the audience lost all those advantages, which a convenient distance 
from the speaker gave in seeing tl«e expression of his countenance, 
and hearing the varied inutluiations of his voice, the love of specta¬ 
cle, which had already niaiiifested itself, began to predominate. The 
splendour of the scenes, the ingenuity of the machinist, and the 
richness of the costume, ai<lcd by the captivating charms of music, 
superseded the labours of the poet; and while Otway a century ago 
obtained but 15/. for the tragedy, of Venice Preserved, Mr. George 
Colman the Younger, was in oiir day rewarded with 1,000/. for 
the spectacle of ‘ Blue Beard.’ 

When it was determined to take down the edifice erected by sir 
Christopher Wren, Mr, Henry Holland was appointed the archi¬ 
tect, under whose direction the theatre was built, and opened on 
the 21st of April, 1794. As so many theatres had been destroyed 
by fire, it was determined to take every precaution against such a 
calamity in future. An iron curtain, which resisted the force of a 
sledge hammer, was constructed so as to let down in a moment of 
danger, and separate the audience from the stage, while a reservoir 
w’as formed on the top of the house, filled with water sufficient, as 
the epilogue spoken at the opening of the theatre, by Miss Farren, 
gave assurance, to * drown the audience in a minute.’ On the first 
night, the irtni curtain was let down, and the stage was filled with 
water, cm which a man rowed round with a boat j the managers 
boasted of their reservoirs, 

' A firm reliance. 

Whose streams set conflagration at defiance.’ 
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But these were 'luckless words/ a ' bootless boast;’ for, fifteen 
years afterwards, the whole fabric was burnt to the ground. This 
cafarsity occurred on the 24th of February, 1809; and so raj^id 
were the flames, that, although the fire did not break out until 1{' 
o’clock at night, the immense edifice was reduced to a pile of ruins 
in less than three hours. 

So various and so conflicting were the interests in the property of - 
the theatre, that it was long before they could be reconciled; at 
length it was determined to rebuild it on a somewhat more diminished 
but more magnificent scale. 

The first stone of this externally substantial and internally superb 
and well contrived theatre, was laid on the 29lh of October, 1811, 
and the new theatre opened on October 10,1812. 

The architecture is simple, elegant, and uniform. The skill of 
the architect, Benjamin Wyatt, esq. was powerfully and liberally 
aided by an intelligent and public-spirited cornmiltee, ot which the 
late Samuel Whitbread, esq. was the aealous and indefatigable 
chairman. It was partly built upon the plan of the great theatre at 
Bourdeaux, supposed to be the best house in Europe for the accu¬ 
rate conveyance of sound. 

The grand entrance is at Brydgcs-street, through a spacious hall 
leading to the boxes and pit. This hall is supported by five Doric 
columns, and illuminated by two large brass lamps. Three large 
doors lead from this hall into the house, and into a rotunda of great 
beauty and elegance. On each side of the rotunda are passages to 
the great stairs, which arc peculiarly grand and spacious ; over 
them are ornamented ceilings, with a turret light. The body of the 
theatre presents nearly three-fourths of a circle from the stage. 
This circular appearance is partly an optical deception, and has the 
effect of making every spectator imagine himseli nearly close upon 
the stage, though seated in a centre box. The coionr of the inte¬ 
rior is gold upon green, and the relief of tlie boxes is by a rich 
crimson. There are three circles of boxes, each containing twenty- 
four boxes, with four rows of seats, and sufficient room between 
each : there are seven slip boxes on each side, ranging with the first 
gallery, and the like number of private boxes nearly upon a level 
with the pit. The boxes will hold 1200 individuals, the pit about 
850, the lower gallery 480, and the upper gallery 280; in all 2810 
persons may be accommodated. The entrances to all the boxes and 
pit are secure. The appearance of the house is brilliant, without 
being gaudy, and elegant without affectaticni. The fronts of the 
boxes have all diversified ornaments, which are neatly gilt, and give 
a variet;^ and relief to the general aspect. We must not omit the 
just praise which is due to the architect for these arrangements, 
which exclude the interruptioh caused by improper persons, and by 
necessary attractions draw off the noisy and frivolous part of the 
audience from the grave and sober hearers. 

The grand saloon is eigbty-aeven feet long, semicircular at each 
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extremity, tmd separated from the box corridores by the rcrtunda 
and grand staircase. It has a richly gilt stone at each corner, 
over which are finely imitated black and yellow veined marble slabs, 
or pedestals, in the niches. The ceiling is arched, and the general 
effect of two massy Corinthian columns of verd antique at each end, 
with ten corresponding pilasters on each side, is grand and pleasing. 
The rooms for coffee and refreshments, at the ends of the saloon, 
though small, are very neat; they consist of recesses, Corintliian 
pilasters, four circular arches with domes sujimorting sky¬ 
lights, from which glass lanqKt are 8us}>ended. On the north 
side of the theatre is the wardrobe. The retiring rooms for 
the stage boxes are decorated with rich crimson carpets and with 
deep crimson embossed paper. The private boxes have no anti- 
chamber. 

There are seventeen rows of seals in the pit, with four short ones, 
in consequence of the orchestra making two projections into it. The 
orchestra is about eight feet wide, and extends nearly the whole 
width of the pit. The proscenium is now arranged in a very diffe¬ 
rent manner from its original state, as designed by Mr. Wyatt. On 
each side, elevated on a lofty pedestal, forming a parallelogram, are 
two demi-coiumns of the Corinthian order, fluted and superbly gilt, 
and supporting an entablature ; above which, in semi-circular 
niches, are allegorical statues of Tragedy and Comedy. On each 
side, between the columns, are three private boxes, the fronts 
of which are of crimson plaster, with a radiant head of Apollo 
in the centre. The king's box is that between the columns, on the 
left of the auditory, which ranges with the dress circle. The upper 
part of the proscenium consists of a painted crimson curtain, with 
the royal arms in subdued colouring. 

The ceiling is very elegant, and is enriched with roses in annulets, 
&c. From an opening in the centre a very large and elegant cut 
glass chandelier depends, which is lighted by gas. 

The principal green-room is a handsome apartment; on a bracket 
is a bust of ‘ Mrs. Sarah Siddons,’ which was sculptured by J. 
Smith in 1812, and presented to the green-room by the late Samuel 
Whitbread, esq. in August, 1814. Opposite is a cast of the bust of 
E. Kean, esq. by S. Joseph. 

The painting-room, which is over the eastern extremity of the 
stage, is seventy-nine feet long, and thirty-one feet wide. At the 
north-east angle of the theatre is a detached building, called the 
scene-room. It is 73 fed 3 inches in length, and about 30 feet 

wide* 

The theatre itself is a master-piece of art, and an ornament to 
the metropolis. The coup d’oei! is delightful beyond the power of 
description : it certainly has no rival in England, or perhaps in the 
known world, for beauty, completeness, and magnificence. The 
architect need envy no other artist, living or dead, after exhibiting 
this hapi>y specimen of his taste and genius. 
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The following is a correct aoooant of the number of persmis the 
house will hold:— 

The dress circle of boxes >1^01 contain... 234 

The first circle....... 130 

The second circle... ... 430 

Private boxes (20)..... 160 

Privute faipiil; ditto (16) ..... 06 

Proscenium l^xes (8) ... 64 

Slips.. 130 

Pit . 800 

Lower gallery. 550 

Upper gallery. 350 


3060 

The 'following measurements of the interior were taken very 
lately 

ft. in. 


The width of the proscenium in front. 46 6 

Ditto at the curtain . 40 0 

Height of the proscenium to the centre of the arch. 4tl 0 

Extent from the front of the stage to tlie curtain . 12 0 

The extent of the stf^e from the orchestra to the back wall 06 3 

Width of the stage from wall to wall . 77 5 

Depth from the upper floors to the mezzanine floor .... it G 

Ditto from mezzanine floor to the ground . 10 O 

Ditto of the excavation called the well. 3 0 


Since the erection of the present theatre, the concern, under the 
management of committees, sub-committees, acting committees, and 
select committees, has been in a very embarrassed state; and, in 
1818, the proprietors and renters having resolved on letting the 
theatre to some individual, at a fixed rent, for a term of fourteen 
years, Mr. Elliston became the lessee, at an annual rent of 10,200/. 
Previous to the season of 1822-3, the interior of the theatre was 
completely new modelled, and a new auditory substituted for the old 
one; executed by Mr. Peto, from the designs of Mr. S. Beaziey. 
Mr. Elliston expended 21,000/. in this alteration ; and subsequently, 
on the representation of many of the nobility and gentry of the want 
of a portico, the same gentleman caused to be erected the portico in 
Brydges-street. Yet, on Mr. Elliston not fulfilling a contract in 
his lease at the ccmclusion of the season )825-6, it was most unge¬ 
nerously declared forfeited. The sum the lessee was to expend du¬ 
ring the fourteen years was 6,000/.; Mr. Elliston expended 27,080/. 
exdusive of valuable scenery, &c. which, by a clause in the lease, 
devolved to the theatre. The house was afterwards taken Mr. 
Stephen Price, an American manager, who has carried it cn 
with considerable success. 

Returning to Charing-cross, on the north side of which was, until 
lately, the 
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JRoyol Mem*. 

This place was originally appointed for keeping the king's falccms 
so early as the reign of Richard'II. and the * accomplished sir Simon 
Burley,’ knight of the garter, bore that office; so ^at it must have 
been one of great honour.* 

The royal stables at Lemesbury (since called Bloomsbury) being 
destroyed by fire in the year 1637, Henry VHI. caused the hawks 
to be removed, and this place to be enlarged and fitted up for the 
royal stables. In the reign of George II. the old part of the build¬ 
ing going to decay, the king, in the year 1732, caused the north 
side to be rebuilt in a handsome manner.f 

Within the few last years, the royal stud of state horses, with the 
state carriages, &c. have been removed to more commodious build¬ 
ings at the rear of the new palace, Pimlico; and it is intended to 
take down the present edifice,y and rebuild it in a more splendid 
and elegant manner, as a gallery for the reception of our national 
paintings. In the centre of the great space formed by taking down 
one side of St. Martin’s lane, it is also under consideration to erect 
a temple of the same dimensions and form as the Parthencm, on 
the Acropolis at Athens; which is to be devoted to the use of the 
Royal Academy, the Royal Society, and the Society of Antiquaries. 

The College of Physicians and the Union Club-house will form 
the western side of the intended square at Charing-cross ; the two 
compose a lofty and extensive pile of buildings of the Grecian 
Ionic order. The principal front of the College of Physicians is 
situated in Pall Mall east; it has a portico, composed of six fluted 
columns surmounted by an entablature and pediment. The archi¬ 
tect was R. Smirke, esq. 

In Suffolk-street is the University Club house, a neat building 
of the Ionic order of the temple of Minerva Polias, at Athens, 
erected from the joint design of Messrs. Wilkins and Gandy, archi¬ 
tects. 

In the same street is the principal entrance to the Gallery of 
British Artists; the front is a palladiaii facade of the Roman 
Gone order; The architect is James Elnies, esq. 

Haymarket Theatre. 

The * little theatre in the liaymarkei,” as this house was calle^J, 

• This office was granted by Charles as a gallery for ' the exhibition of vain* 

If. to Charles, duke of St. Albans, his able and curious specimens of British 

son, by Mrs. Grrynne, and the heirs ingenuity, under the title of the ‘ Na- 

male of his body. It still continues tional Repository.* Among the board 

attached to the title. of mana^ment of this excellent and 

+ It was from this place, daring the truly patriotic ondertaking, appear the 

civil wars, of the bouses of York and names of lords Clare, Eorington, 

Lancaster, that the Lincolnshire re- Gower, Morpeth, and Sandon; wd 

bels, under Robert Rydydsdale, took among the committee of inspection 

lord Btvers, aod bis son John, carried ate enrolled some of the most eminent 

them avay, and beheaded them at scientiHc and literary characters In the 

Northampton. kingdom. 

t It has been fitted up (temporarily) 
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to distinguish it from the Opera-house, has Imig possessed an un- 
interrapted and extensive share of public favour: and the legitimate 
drama, when almost excluded from every other theatre, here found 
aa t^ylum. To a speculating mechanic of the name of John Potter^. 
Wis theatre owes its rise; it was first erected in 1720, on the site of 
the King’s-head inn. The expense of the building was l.OOOf. and 
he laid out about SOOf. mope for scenes and decorations, although 
without any specific object beyond that of letting it to the ' French 
players,’ as the foreign actors and singers were then called, be their 
country what it might. On the 29th of December in that year it 
was opened with a comedy, entitled. La Fille a la Morte, and for 
many years was occupied by foreign adventurers, who gave various 
entertainments, in which tumbling and rope-dancing were not 
omitted. It was at this theatre also that Foote revelled in his gay 
humour and personal satire, under the tolerance rather than the 
sanction of the lord chamberlain; until, in the year 1767, it was 
raised to the dignity of a theatre royal, and a patent granted to 
Mr. Foote, authorising him to build a theatre in the city and liber¬ 
ties of Westminster, and to exhibit dramatic performances. See. from 
the 14th May to the I4lh September in each year during his life. 
Mr. Foote immediately had the old theatre taken down and a new 
one built; but whether this was an improvement or not, may be 
fairly doubted, as a more disagreeable or inconvenient structure 
cjui scarcely be conceived than the late theatre, which was opened 
in May, 1767. In nothing was the [house more disadvantage- 
ously constructed than in the entrances, which were extremely nar¬ 
row; a melancholy proof of this occurred on the 3d of Feb. 1794, 
when liis majesty having bespoken the play, the rush to the pit on 
the opening the doors was so great, that fifteen persons were killed, 
and more than twenty others dreadfully injured. It has been 
severally under the management of Foote, the two Colnians, and 
Thomas Dibdin, all gentlemen of such talents, and so intimately 
acquainted with the detail of a theatre, as to ensure its success. 

A ridiculous riot took place at this theatre in the year 1805, when 
Mn Dowton announced, as one of the pieces for his benefit, a farce 
called * The Tailors, or a Tragedy for Warm Weather,* which had 
been acted with great success, under Foote, in 1767. No sooner 
was this announced, than the whole body of tailors arose as one 
man, to -resist what they thought an illiberal attack on their trade. 
Threatening letters were sent to Dowton and the manager, some of 
which were signed with the name of the individual, and one by the 
secretary to one of their clubs. On the night of performance," 700 
tailors tesieged the doors, and got possession of the gallery, when 
such symptoms of tumult were manifested, that it was necessary to 
call in the''police; and afterwards, a detachment of the guards; 
when, after thirty-two of the rioters had been taken into custody, 
the piece was penormed, amidst loud shouts of disapprobation. 

In 1808-9, the Covent Garden company, after the^destruction of 
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that theatre by fire in 1808, performed here, and at the Opera- 
house, durmg the winter season. In 1818, Mr. Morris became 
possessed of Mr. Colman's share in this theatre, the l^er gentleman 
retiring entirely from the concern. The property is now vested in 
Messrs. Morris and Winston (the former possessing seven-eighth’s 
and the latter one-eighth), they determined upon erecting a more 
commodious structure in place of the old theatre, which demgn, 
sotm after the conclusion of the season in 1820, was put into exe¬ 
cution. 

The new theatre was designed by John Nash, esq. and built at 
the distance of a few feet southward from the old house. The cost 
is said to have been 18,000/., and the new house was opened to the 
public on July 4, 1821. 

The exterior presents a handsome portico of the Corinthian 
order, consisting of six columns supporting an entablature and 
pediment, beneath which, and at the sides, are five entrance doors 
leading respectively to the boxes, pit, and galleries. The stage 
door is in Suffolk-strect at the rear of the house. The auditory is 
nearly a square, but the front opposite the stage is slightly curved. 
Four richly gilt palm-trees decorate the proscenium and support 
a dome-like ceiling. There are two full tier of boxes, besides the 
slips or side boxes, parallel with the gallery. An elegant saloon 
is attached to the boxes on the Haymarket side. The house will hold 
about 800/. 

The whole of Pall-mall, and the site of Carltcm palace, is in St. 
James’s parish, though the whole'of the gardens at the back are in 
St. Martin’s. 

St. James's Park, 

which was formerly a marsh, was inclosed by Henry VIIL, and 
afterwards much enlarged by Charles II., who employed Le Notre, 
gardener to Louis XIV., to lay out the grounds. What is now 
called Bird Cage Walk, was formerly an aviary, and near it was a 
pond, where Charles 11, might be seen, ‘playing with his dogs, and 
passing his idle moments in affability.’ At the east end of the park, 
there was a swampy retreat for the ducks, thence denominated 
Duck-island, which, by that merry monarch, was erected into a 
government, and a salary annexed to the office, in favour of the 
celebrated French writer, M. de St. Evremond, who was the first 
and last governor. Le Notre constructed the Mail, so long a 
lashionable promenade, and frequently mentioned by our British 
Essayists. 

It will be seen by the following notice, which appeared in the 
London Gazette of the SOlh of October, 1690, that St. James’s 
park was then within the rigorous operation of the Game Laws 
‘ Whereas his mqjesty hath empowered John and Thomas Webb, 
gentlemen, keepers of the fowl in St. James’s park, as also keepers 
of the game within twelve miles of the court of Whitehall, and the 
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jHetdaeUJhemof: and inforraatitm beii^ givctn, lliat n^fiN'fdr^and* 
ing his DMMetfty’s eommandfl, aevend fieinww do moieett amd kBI hi« 
ma}e^y*B mclu «nd guiM* within the said Kwita; it is thendore hw 
un^a^’s special command, that none pfreaume to h«ep O ^wling- 
pieoe, guD, setting'dog, greyboand, or otiieir dog, net, tunnel, tram¬ 
mel or ochn* unlawful ««gine, wherewith to destrojr or kili, or any 
ways disturb the game omtnuy to the law and statute in that case 
ma^ and provkied, oBier than such aeshidl he by law qualified. 

* And whocrer shall give information to John Webb, living in 
St. James’s park, diall have a gratuity for every gun, net, dog. or 
any engine, that dhall be seised and t^en from any such offender. 

* Nottingham.’ 

In this park are two pieces of artillery, the trophies of our arms, 
in distant parts of the globe. One is a Turkish piece of ordnance, 
about eighteen feet in length, which was brought from Alexandria, 
by our troops, in the campaign of 1798-9. The other is a grand 
mortar, which was cast in the French camp, during the siege of 
Cadiz, in the last Peninsular war. It is eight feet long, the bore 
is twelve inches in diameter, and it will throw a shell a distance of 
three miles. When the British troops, under the immortal Wel¬ 
lington, compelled the French to raise the siege, this mortar fell 
into our hands, and was brought to England. In 1816 it was 
mounted on a bed of metaf, weighing 16 tons, with several alle¬ 
gorical devices and an appropriate inscription, and placed in this 
park. 

In 1827, very important and in some respect excellent alterations 
were made in St. James’s-park; the interior has been entirety 
altered, the straight formal canal has been widened in some places 
and narrowed in others, and some pretty little pictures(]ue islands 
have been formed, numerous paths have been made, and the tout 
enaamble of the whole is very pleatung. Of the alteraticms without 
the fence little can be said in praise ; the width of the promenade 
has been narrowed by taking in the old carriage road next Carlton- 
house gardens ; and forming a road on what was formerly the Mall. 
On tile opposite side <d tlie park the same has been done by eu- 
closiug a large piece of ground within the rails. Indeed it is a 
matter of doubt bow much longer the beautiful groves of trees 
forming the Mall and Birdcage-walk will exist, as the terraces in¬ 
tended by the ' Board of Works* will be so near the trees that it 
will be aimort haposwible for them to have any view of the park or 
canal, the whole architectural effect (if they ever possess any) will 
be effectually concealed. 

The Green Park is a triangular piece of ground, parallei with 
Ptpci^lly, and adjoining to St. James’s Park and the gardens of 
Buckin^am-bouse. It contains a sheet <d water on the north side, 
with a prolneuade round it, wbidb is much frequented in summer. 

In the Antiquarian Repertory there is a View of St. James’i^ 
Westminster abbey, and hall, tedreu-lirom the vtRage of Chadi%. 
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In 4hu view, on the left of the obaereer m n|>niil«choiiee, «ritli«oiiie 
leige Irees before it. Band one oar two tmell ooftngfts: these are at 
the village just mentioned. From thence rune a Jong 4ead imdl, 
which belongs to the palace. The site this wall is . new occupied 
by the capacious and i^egant street of Pall Mail. N^ur Che eastern 
extremity is a conduit, supposed to be standing where St. James’W 
square now is ; at the end of the wall cftands the present palace el 
St. James. Beyond the wall are fields, now St. James’s parlc; and 
beyond those stand the venerable abbey and ball of Westminster; 
tbe back ground is an elevated country, where not a solitary hotise 
can be discovered. 

This tract of ground, as far as the'wall and palace just mentioned 
belonged, and still does, to the parish of St. Martin’s in the Fields, 
and, as such, 

St. James's Palace, 

properly belongs to that portion of the present work now under 
consideration. 

On the site of this royal palace anciently stood the hospital of 
St. James, which was founded by some wealthy and benevolent 
citizens of Loudon for tlie reception of leperoiis women. This, it 
is said, and with great probability, was long before the Conquest. 
According to a MS. in the Cottonian library,* it was visited by 
(iislehertus, abbot of Westminster, on Wednesday after the feast of 
St. John the Baptist, A. l). 1100. 

The hospital admitted only fourteen patients, who were to be 
unmarried persons. For their support the charity was endowed 
with two hides, or ploughs of land, with their a^qturtenances, 
adjoining. 

Some time after, wveral of the citizens, conferred upcm the hos- 
pital lands to the value of fifty-six pounds per annum, when eight 
brethren, for the celebration of divine offices, were added to the 
foundation. This exercise of religion and benevolence, two duties 
at all times inseparable, and supporting each other, inspired other 
citizens with similar sentiments ; and they accordingly gave to the 
foundation four hides of land in the sapie neighbourhood ; besides 
eighty acres of wood and arable land in the parishes of Hendon, 
Calcote and Hampstead. These several grants were not only con¬ 
firmed by Edward I. but he likewise granted to the hospital an 
annufd fair of seven days, to begin on the eve of St. James’s Fes- 
tival. 

The hospital above-mentioned was rebuilt in the reign of Henry 
III. and the custody of it was given by Henry VI. to Eton college ; 
and that at the time of its surrender its annual revenues were esti¬ 
mated at 1,0001. per annum. 

Henry VIIl. the destroyer df miy thing venerable, pious, or nte- 


* Titus, A. B. 
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fuU took this hoq^tal to kilMdf, in year 1632; bat be cer> 
teinl^ acted on ibia oc»»wtou<better than tm mcKd otben of a lilte 
nolHte f for he granted to the aeveral sistem darhig l^ir cer^ 
tain annuities, in lien of tbii'domestic comforts, OM lefiginus ad- 
vantl^es of whksh he had saciilegioasly robbed them. Henry hav<- 
mg demolished the ancient building, erected on its site a stately 
aaansion, or, as Stow denominates, * a goodly manor, but it does 
not appear to have been made the royal residence before the de- 
strocticm ot Whitehall Palace, by fire, in 1697.* 

Smne remains of this hnilding are still to be seen, especially in 
the north gate-way. 

The mansion'erected on the site of this hospital was partly sur¬ 
rounded by a wall; or rather, the neighbouring fields were thus 
cmiverted into a park for the convenience of this and the palace of 
Whitehall. The mews, already mentioned, belonged to the same 
mansion, as at the present time. 

The mansion was ^iven by James I. to his son Henry, prince of 
Wales, who resided m it till his death, in 1612. 

To this place the regicides brought their king, Charles I. from 
Windsor, and here the unfortunate monarch spent the last eleven 
days of his life. He was brought here on the 39th of January. 
Mr. Kinnersley, his servant of the wardrobe, hastily furnished his 
apartment, ^me part of the eleven days were spent in Westmin¬ 
ster hall, and of the nights in the house of sir R. Cotton, adjacent 
to bis place of trial. 

On the 27th his majesty was carried back to St. James’s, where 
he passed the last three days in acts of devotion and piety, prepara¬ 
tory to that shameful death to which his sanguinary ji^ges had 
consigned him. 

Ja Uiis Mlace was born James, the son of James II. afterwards 
styled the rretender, according to Pennant, in the room now called 
the Old Bed Chamber, at present, the anti-chamber to the levee- 
room. The bed stood close to the door of the back stairs, which 
descended to an inner court. It certainly was very convenient to 
carry on any secret design, and might favour the warming-pan 
story, were not the bed surrounded by twenty of the privy council, 
four other men of rank, twenty ladies, besides pages and other at¬ 
tendants. James, with imprudent pride, neglected to disprove the 
tale ; it was adopted by the party, and firmly believed by its zealots. 
But as James proved fmse to his bi|^h trust, and his son shewed 
every symptom of following bis example, there was certainly no such 
pretonce wanting for excluding a family inimical to the great inter¬ 
ests of the oatitHi, and whose religious creed was evidently at va¬ 
riance with that of a large majority of his subjects. 

In that year of English liberty, 1688, when the Prince of Orange 
had approached very near to the metropolis, Uie weak > wd auper- 
stittoas James sent a message, offering him his palace for his habi¬ 
tation ; that * they might ambaMy imd personally cooler blether 
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about.the means of redressing the public grievances.’ No answer 
was returned to this apparent friendly invitation, yet it appears the 
offer was accepted, though not on Uie terms the imbecile monarch 
had proposed; for the prince called a council, and it was 
deemed necessary to hint to the king*, that it would not be 
safe for him, in future, to reside at either of his palaces of 
St. James’s, or Whitehall. James was not unmindful of this 
admonition. It was first resolved to convey him to Ham in the 
county of Surrey ; but he afterwards obtained permission to go to 
Rochester; from whence, in a day or two aherwardi^ he privately 
withdrew, and a small frigate conveyed him to France ; thus alidi- 
cating a throne for which he seems by no means to have been qua¬ 
lified either by nature, his principles, or his education. 

The evening of the day on which James left London, Dutch 
guards took possession of all the posts about Whitehall and St. 
James’s, and William soon became the royal possessor of these palaces. 

On the trying occasion just briefly detailed, an old officer of the 
degraded monarch gave a memorable proof of his fidelity to what 
he conceived to be his royal master. 

At this time it was customary to mount guard both at Whitehall 
and St. James's. Lord Craven was on duty at the latter place, 
when the Dutch guards, under the orders of the prince of Orange, 
wei-e marching through the park to relieve him. His lordship, with 
the bravery of a hero and a loyal subject, obstinately refused to 
quit his post, and seemed resolved to make a most determined re¬ 
sistance to the orders of the foreign intruders, when he received a 
command from James himself to obey. This was an authority 
which he had not accustomed himself to disobey, and, with * sullen 
dignity,’ he gave the command to his party and marched off. 

After the revolution, during the reign of William, St. James’s 
palace was superbly fitted up for the residence of the princess, 
afterwards queen Anne, and her consort, prince George of Den¬ 
mark. From that time it has been considered as the town resi¬ 
dence of the British monarchs; but has of late years been used only 
for purposes of state.* 

The various houses, offices, &c. in the immediate precincts of, or 
attached to the palace, are occupied chiefly by some branches of 
the royal family, and other persons of the household. 

On the morning of the 21st of January, 1809, great part of this 
palace was consumed by an accidental fire, which reduced to ashes 
the whole south-east corner, comprehending the queen’s private 
apartments, those of the duke of Cambridge, some of the state 
apartments, together with the French and Dutch chapels. The 
damage was estimated at about 100,00(H. The repairs have not 
yet been completed; and, since that accident, St. James’s palace 
was seldom visited by the royal family. The whole of St. James’s 
palace, and some buildings contiguous, form a precinct separate 
from the parish of St. Martins in the Fields, 
vox,. IV. T 
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The principal front towards St James’s-street has a mean 
pearance ; it consists of a brick gateway with a flat pointed arch, 
and at the angles are octagonal turrets; the centre has a plain but 
neat cupola, with a clock. 

The state apartments look towards the park; and this side, 
though certainly not very imposing, cannot, with truth, be pro¬ 
nounced mean. It is of one story, and has a certain regular ap¬ 
pearance not to he found in other parts of the building. 

Before the marriage of his present majesty, the stale apartments 
were very old and poorly furnished ; but on that occasion they were 
fitted in the state in which they were before the fire. Though 
there is nothing superb or grand in the decorations or furniture of 
these apartments, they are commodious and handsome. They are 
entered by a staircase that opens into the principal court, next to 
Pall-mall. 

At the top of the staircase are two guard-rooms; one to the left 
called the queen’s, and the other the king’s guard-room, leading to 
the apartments just mentioned. ImmediaU-ly beyond the king’s 
guard-room is the presence chamber, now used only as a passage 
to the principal rooms. I’liere is a range of five of these, opening 
into each other successively. The presence-chamber opens into 
the centre-room, called the privy chamber, where is a canopy, 
under which his late majesty was accustomed to receive the society 
of friends, orquakers, upon occasions of their presentations of ad¬ 
dresses, petitions, A'rc. 

On the right of the canopy are two ilrawing-rooms, one within 
the other. At the upper end of the farther one was a throne, with 
its canopy, where the late king was w'onl to receive corporation 
addresses. The canopy was made for the queen’s birth-day, im¬ 
mediately following the union of Ireland with Great Britain. It 
was of crimson velvet, with a broad gold lace, having embroidered 
crowns, set with real and fine pearls. The shamrock, the national 
badge of li-eland, formed one of the decorations of the crown, and 
was very finely executed. In this apartment the king and queen 
used to be present on certain days; the nearer room being a kind 
of anti-chamber, in which the nobility were permitted to sit down 
during the presence of their majesties in the farther one, there 
bemg numerous stools and sofas for the purpose. 

On the left, on entering the privy chamber, from the king’s 
guard-room and presence cimiuber, are two levee-rooms, the nearer 
serving as an anti-chamber to the other. 

In the grand dratving-room is a magnificent chandelier of gilt 
silver; and in the grand levee-room a very noble bed, the furniture 
of which is of crimson velvet, manufactured in Spitalfields. This 
bed, with the tapestry, was put up on the marriage of his ptesent 
mi^jesty. 

These several apartments are covered with tapestry of exquisite 
workmanship, which, though made for Charles II. a short time 
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pdor to that royal marriage, was found in a chest, never having 
been used, and quite fresh in the ctdours. 

Several pictures adorn tlie apartments; tmt few of them' have 
superior claims of merit either in the design or executimi. The 
most remarkable are : a small full-length of Henry, prince of Wales; 
Arthur, prince of Wales, elder brother of Henry VIII. by Mabuse; 
Henry VII. and VIII. ; queen Jane Seymour; two half-lengths, by 
Lely, of the duchess of York and her sister; a child in the robes of 
the garter, ‘ perhaps,’ says Pennant, ‘ the youngest knight known,’ 
He was the second son of James II. whilst duke of York, by Anne 
Hyde, his duchess. On the 3rd of December, 1606, he was elected 
knight of the garter, at the age of three years and five months. The 
sovereign (Charles) put the George round his neck, and prince Rupert 
the garter round his leg. He would of course have been installed, 
but he died the year following. Here is also a portrait of Geoffry 
Hudson, the dwarf, mentioned in the account of Newgate-slreet,* in 
the preceding volume of this work; also Henry, lord Darnley, con¬ 
sort of Mary, queen of Scots, and father of James I. resting on his 
brother, Charles Stuart, earl of Lenox, in a black gown ; Charles 
II. of Spain, at four years of age, in black, with a sceptre in his 
hand. He was inaugurated in 1065. Mabuse's picture of Adam 
and Eve is also here ; with the curious or whimsical anachronisms 
of navels, and a fountain richly carved. 

Scarcely had his late majesty ascended the throne, than he com¬ 
menced the formation of an extensive and splendid library. The 
first purchase that he made was that of the library of Mr.' Joseph 
Smith, the British consul at Venice, in 1762, at an expense of 
10,000/,; six years afterwards, Mr. Bernard, the librarian, who 
was previously inslruclcd by Dr. Johnson as to the best means of 
completing the royal library, was sent to the continent by his majesty, 
where he made large purchases. To these collections, which formed 
the nucleus of a good library, his majesty added other books to the 
amount of 2,000/. a year until his death, and a similar sum has 
been annually expended by his present majesty. This library, con¬ 
sisting of sixty-five thousand two hundred and fifty volumes, and 
lormed at au expence of 160,000/. paid out of the privy purse of the 
Ling, was deposited in spacious apartments fitted up for the purpose 
in Buckingham-house. It is now deposited in the British Museum; 
his present majesty (whose reigp may be justly termed the Augustan 
age of Great Britain), having, with a generosity which is above all 
praise, presented the whole library to the British nation. It has 
been justly observed, that ‘ acts like these willaperpetuate the me¬ 
mory of George the Fourth, when the military glories ol his reign, 
great as they are, will be forgotten.’ 

In a lumtwr room, formerly the queen’s library, Mr. Pennant saw 
a beautiful View from Greenwich park, with Charles I. his queen, 
couitiem, &c. walking: two others of the same prince and queen, 

* Vide ante, vdl. Ui. p, 574. 

T 2 
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dining in public, and another of the elector palatine and his Consort 
at a public table, with a carver looking most ridiculously, a monkey 
having in that moment reared from the table and seized his beard. 
Probably this feast was at Guildhall, where he was most sunlptu- 
oosly entertained by the citizens in the year 1612, when he made 
the match with the daughter of the British monarch, which ended so 
unhappily for both parties. 

On the west side of the court yard is the Chapel Royal, a very 
small and plain room, which some have conjectured to have been 
the room used when the hospital stood here. It has nolhingworthy 
of notice except its ceiling, which is divided into small painted 
squares. It is a royal peculiar, and as such, exempted from all 
episcopal jurisdiction. The service is performed in the same manner 
as at cathedrals; its establishment is a dean (usually the bishop of 
London), a lord high almoner, a sub-alinoner, an hereditary grand 
almoner, a sub-dean, a confessor of the household, a clerk of the 
king’s closet, deputy clerks, a closet keeper, and one or two inferior 
officers, as choristers, &c. 

At the German chapel in the Friary there are two chaplains, a 
reader, and a clerk. 

In the Dutch chapel, in the middle court, are two preachers and 
a reader; and at the French chapel, at the same place, there are 
three preachers, a reader, and a chapel keeper. 

Since the accession of his present majesty, this palace has received 
a most extensive repair, and some additions have been made. The 
presence-chamber has been enlarged, and furnished in a style wor¬ 
thy the sovereign of Great Britain ; a new entrance has been formed 
from Cleveland-row, and a court opened on the east side. 

The main entrance is by a staircase and passage, which open into 
the principal court, next to Pall Mall;. here the interior wails are 
painted in distemper of a dead stone colour, and the exterior sprin¬ 
kled to resemble granite. The king’s guard-room, at the top of the 
staircase, is a kind of gallery, converted into an armoury, which is 
systematically decorated with daggers, swords, muskets, &c. ar¬ 
ranged in various figures. Here, when drawing-rooms are held, the 
yeomen of the guard attend in full costume, armed with their battle- 
axes. The next is a small chamber, lined with excellently wrought 
tapestry. This forms the entrance to a suite of three principal 
rooms, the innermost of which is called the grand Presence 
Chamber. 

These apartments are fitted up with almost matchless splendour. 
The cornices, moiiMings, <?fec. are richly gilt; the walls are lined 
with crimson damask, and the vrindow curtains are of the same ma¬ 
terial. Sofas, ottomans, &c. covered with crimson velvet, trimmed 
with gold lace, form part of the furniture, the effect of which is 
greatly heightened by rich and elegant lustres, and magnificent pier 
glasses. In the first room is a painting of George II. in his parlia¬ 
mentary robes, and views of Toumay and Lisle; and in the second 
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b Gborge III. in the robes of the order of the garter, together with 
two fine paintings of the victories achieved by lord Howe, on the 1st 
of June, 1794, and lord Nebon, at Trafalgar, October the 2l8t, 
1805. 

The Presence Chamber, or grand drawing-room, though fitted 
up in a style corresponding with the others, exceeds them much in 
size and splendid decoration. Over the fire-place is a full-length 
portrait of his present majesty, by sir Thomas Lawrence; and on 
each side are paintings of the battles of Vittoria and Waterloo. The 
sides of the rooms are decorated with plate glass; the cornices, 
mouldings. Sue. are richly gill; and the window curtains, of crimson 
satin, arc tastefully trimmed with gold-coloured fringe and lace. 
The throne is extremely magnificent; it consists of a superb state 
chair, surmounted by a canopy, &c. composed chiefly of rich crim¬ 
son Genoa velvet, trimmed with gold lace; under the canopy is an 
embroidered star, in gold. The ascent is by three steps, and there 
is a footstool to correspond with the chair. Behind this chamber 
are the king’s closet and his dressing-room. In the former, which 
is splentydly ornamented, his majesty gives audience to his ministers, 
the foreign ambassadors, and the members of his own family. 

The old ball-room has been recently new modelled upon the 
French plan, and formed into a suppdir room. Ornamental com¬ 
partments of various kinds, richly gilt, diversify the wails; and from 
the ceiling five or-moulu lustres are pendant. The fittings-up and 
furniture are very elegant. 

The private apartments of the king are on the ground floor, at 
tlie west end of the palace, principally beneath the throiie-room and 
audience-chamber in the range above. There is one entrance by 
the engine court, from the northern side, chiefly for officers and 
attendants, &c. and another for his majesty from the garden on the 
side of tlie park. The latter opens into a small vestibule, whence 
the stair runs up to the state rooms in the upper tier. On the right 
and left of the vestibule, on entrance, are the principal apartments 
of the monarch of Great Britain: they consist of one chamber on 
the left band, and four on the right, with a single bed room, and 
a room for bis fiage above. The whole of the apartments are fur¬ 
nished in the plainest manner, and the walls are decorated with 
some of the finest cabinet paintings in the royal collection. 

When this palace was enacted by Henry Vlll. as I have before 
observed, he at the same time enclosed a contiguous piece of ground, 
which had till then been a desolate marsh, laid it out in walks, and 
collected the waters. This spot became a bowling green, which, as 
appears from the. Stafford papers, was open for the entertainment 
of the public. 

Mr. Garrard, writing in 1634 to lord Stafford, says, * The bowl- 
ing-green in the Spring Gardens was put down one day by the king’s 
command, but hv the intercession of the queen it was reprieved for 
this year; but hereafter it shall be no common iMiwIiiig-placc. There 
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was «!B ordtbai^r six shUlings a vteal (wb<«re tha king’s pro^ 
elaraatioa allows but two elsewhare), conthiaal bibbing and drmhwg 
vnite all under tthe trees; two or three quarrels every week. It 
was grown scandalous and insufferable; besides, my lord Digby, 
being reprehended for striking in the king’s garden, he said he took 
it for a common bowIiag*pIace, where all paid money for their 
coming in.’ 

In a subsequent letter, Mr." Garrard writes thus: ‘Since the 
Spring Garden was pul down,’we have, by a servant of the lord 
chamberlain’s, a new Spring Garden, erected in the fields behind 
the Meuse, where is built a fair house and two bowling-greens, made 
to entertain gamesters and bowlers to an excessive rate, for I' be¬ 
lieve it has cost him 4002.; a dear undertaking for a gentleman 
barber. My lord chamberlain much frequents the place, where 
they bowl great matches.’ 

A writer of the seventeenth century says of this place: ‘ The in- 
closum is not disagreeable, for the solemnness of tlie grove, the 
warbling of the birds, and, as it opens into the spacious walk at St. 
James’s; but the company walk in at such a rate, as y<^ would 
think all the ladies were so many Atalantas contending with their 
wooers ; but as fast as they run, they slay so long as if they wanted 
time to finish the race; for it is usual to find some of the young 
company here till midnight.’ 

Mr. Lysons, who stales these facts, observes, that this little trait 
of the fashion of the times will serve to account for many scenes in 
some of our old comedies, which still maintain their ground on the 
stage, to the probability of whose incidents a modern audience can¬ 
not easily be reconciled. 

At the south-east angle of the Green park is a noble mansion in¬ 
tended for the residence of the late duke of York, but now the pro¬ 
perty of the marquis of Stafford, It presents a very magnificent 
aspect when seen from the parks, the form of the building being 
nearly a square. The front side, which faces the canal in St. 
James’s park, projects slightly at each end ; there is also a project¬ 
ing in the middle, having six Corinthian columns a little in advance, 
supporting a pediment. The windows on the ground floor, between 
tlie piers which support the columns, have circular heads. At 
each end are Venetian wiiii^ows, one on the ground floor, and one 
tjn the first floor: that on the first floor has two pilasters on each 
side of it, of the Corinthian order, of the same height as the columns 
which support the pediment in the middle. There are eleven win¬ 
dows along the side of the building, both in the ground and first 
lloolv ; those of the first floor are oi large dimensions, and fully pro¬ 
portionate to the magnitude of the building. The west side, front¬ 
ing the Green park, resembles exactly the side just described, with 
these exceptioois; there are lio pilasters on the projections at the 
two ends, neither has it the Venetian windows, as they are all made 
of the same dimensions, llie east side, which is directly opposite 
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Ibe ^lce, of Ciafence’s new maiasioa differs from the other, sides is 
its not having any columns in the centre projection, which contains 
only three windows; between each of these windows are placed two 
Corinthian pilasters; there are also two pilasters at each of the an¬ 
gles of the centre projection. There are nine windows on eadh tier 
on this side. The remaining side to the north has been chosen foe 
the entrance, owing to the open space in the Stable«yard, immedi¬ 
ately in front of it, affording ample room for the purpose of a court 
yard. In the middle of this side of the building a portico is erected; 
projectiug sufficiently far to leave a commodious carriage drive under 
it. It is sustained by eight Corinthian columns, six in front, and two 
placed behind the end ones near the buihling, which stand on piers, 
extending as high as the first floor; the height of the portico corre¬ 
sponds with the height of the pediments on the south and west sides. 
Above the columns, pilasters, <&c. an entablature runs uninterruptedly 
round the building. Above this entablature a very elegant ballus- 
trade has been put up to serve as a screen to the attic windows. 
Within the outer wall, although at no great distance from it, is an 
attic wa.U, rising several feet above the roof, which goes completely 
round Uie building. Into this wall all the flues have been con¬ 
ducted. Nearly in the centre of the edifice, and still loftier than 
the attic wall, a lantern of considerable dimensions has been erected; 
it is to light the grand staircase leading from the ground floor to the 
state apartments on the first floor. 

On the east side of the Stable-yard, and opposite the last men¬ 
tioned mansion, is the residence of his royal highness the duke of 
Clarence. It is a handsome edifice, with a portico . in two 
stories; the lower being of the Doric, and the upper of the Corin¬ 
thian order. 




CHAPTER VI. 

Ihstory and Topography of the. parish of St. James, 

Westminster. 

The parish of St. .Tames owes its foundation to the great increase 
in the parish of St. Marlin’s in the fields. A chapel of ease was 
originally built in the reign of Charles II, principally at the expense 
of the gallant earl of St. Albans (Harry Jerniyn) who was supposed 
to be the husband of the dowager queen, the peerless Henrietta 
Maria, The expense being above 8,000/. 

Upon the death of the abovemcnlioucd earl, Charles II. hy letters 
patent of the 31sl of May, 1684, granted the churcfi and cemetery, 
iia trust, to Thomas, lord Jermyn, nephew to the late earl, and his 
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beire for ever; who IbereupcHi assigned over Ute church and its 
appurtenances to sir Walter Clarges, hart, and others, in trust, as a 
chapel for tiie use of the inhabitants of that part of the parish of 
St. Martin’s in the Fields. It was accordingly consecrated by Henry 
Compton, bishop of Loudon, on Sunday, the 13th of July in the 
same year, and dedicated to the honour of God by tlie ^appellation 
of St. James in Uie Fields.* 

The church being consecrated, and a district for a new parish set 
out, application was made to parliament in the year 16B6, to get the 
said district made parochial; wherefore the parliament did consti¬ 
tute the same a parish, distinct from, and independent of, that of 
St. Martin’s, and the same to be be called ‘ the parish of St. James, 
williin the liberty of Westminster.’ Dr. Tenison, vicar of St. Martin’s, 
was appointed the first rector; and by the same authority, he and 
his successors were incorporated, &c. 

It was also enacted that, after the death or avoiilance of the first 
rector, the patronage or advowson should be in the bishop of Lon¬ 
don and his successors, and Thomas, lord Jennyii, and his heirs for 
ever: the first rector to be collated by the bishop, and the next by 
the lorti Jermyn or his heirs; and for ever after the bishop of 
London to present twice to lord Jerinyn’s once. 

By the same authority the rector of this parish is seized in de¬ 
mesne, as of fee in right of the church, of a certain toft of ground on 
the north side of the sauic in Piccadilly; and likewise of another 
parcel of ground whereon stood stables, together with five houses in 
Jermyn-street. These being the glebe belonging to the cun>, the 
rector is authorised to demise the houses thereon by lease, upou an 
improved rent, without a fine. 

This parish is bounded on the north by St. Mary-le-bourn, on 
the east by St Anne, and St. Martin, on the south by St. Martin, and 
on the west by St. George, Haiiover-square. 

Its boundary line is as follows : commeucing at the south end of 
the Haymarket, it proceeds northward to Coventry-street, thence 
up Princes-slreet aud Wardour-street to Oxford-street, along which 
it takes its couree to the west side of llegent-slreel, which it enters 
at the east end of Princes-street, Hanover-square; thence to near 
the beginning of New Burlington-strect, where it turns westward 
aud enters Old Bond-street a short distance south of Conduit-street ; 
thence to Burlington Gardens, and down the Arcade, to Piccadilly; 
it again turns westward to St. James’s-street, through Park-place to 
the Green park; thence southward to Cleveland-row, by the north 
front of St: James’s palace, and south of the houses in Pall-mall to 
the Haymarket. 

St. James' Church. 

The plan of the church gives a (nave and side aisles, with a 
square tower at the west end. The walls are built with a dark red 
brick, with stone dressings, and like the exterior of llte generality 
* Newcourt Beport. Eedes. Paroch. 
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of Wren’s churches, it promises littie. The west end is made in 
breadth into a central and lateral divisions ; the former is hi advance 
of its aisles, and is principall^r occupied by the tower, which is in 
four stories; Uie three fronts which are clear of the main struc¬ 
ture are uniform; in ‘the first story is an arched doorway in the 
western front, enclosed in an architrave of stone; the key-stone is 
carved with a shield of arms, {sable) a crescent between two mul¬ 
lets in pale, {argent) being the armorial bearings of the princely 
benefactor, the noble Henry Jermyii, earl of St. Albans; this door¬ 
way is repeated in blank, but without the arms, in the flanks; the 
succeeding story has an arched window enclosed in a stone archi¬ 
trave in every front, and the succeeding story has circular windows 
in like manner; the fourth story being clear of the church ^has an 
arched window turned in brick in every asjtect; a cornice and 
parapet finish tlie elevation : tlie angles are all rusticated. To the 
square tower succeeds a spire covered with lead ; it commences 
with an octagonal basement, having the clock dials in four of the 
faces ; above this is a small octagon story, having an arch in each 
face, from the crown of which springs an obelisk, still keeping the 
same form and ending in a vane, in the west ends of the aisles are 
blank oval windows, with <loorways beneath them, now fronted 
with shabby porches. The south side ’is made in height into two 
stories,' the elevation finished by a cornice and parapet. In the 
centre of the lower story is an entrance, enclosed in a handsome 
frontispiece of stone, consisting of an engaged column, grouped with 
pilasters of the Corinthian order, on each side of a doorway, the 
lintel oi which is sustained on cherubic heads; the whole is sur- 
inuuiited by the entablature of the order, the frieze of which is 
charged with festoons of drapery, and mullets, and crescents, (the 
cognizance of the Jermyn family) alternating with each other; there 
arc four arched windows in this story, in adilition to the doorway, 
all of which are inclosed in stone architraves, and in the upper 
story are five arched windows, also enclosed in stone architraves, 
with sculptured keystones, the centre being a cherub's head, the 
others consoles. The east front has a spacious Venetian windowjn 
the centre; it is in two heights, the lower being of the Corinthian, 
the upper of the composite order ; iit each are two columns. In 
the aisles are oval windows. The north front only differs from 
the southern already described, in having a window in the place of 
the doorway. All the angles of the building arc rusticated. The 
interior is in the architect’s best style; the square piers on each 
side the nave are faced with autm, and sustain an architrave cornice 
of the Doric «»rder, and a low attic, which forms the breast¬ 
work of the galleries; from the latter six columns of the Corinthian 
order take their rise ; the shafts are painted to imitate Sienna 
marble, with statuary capitals and bases; the outer columns on 
each side are engaged with the side walls; a rich entablature sur¬ 
mounts every column, stretching across the side aisles, and receive<l 
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«t its eatrance into the wiUl on a corbel, tJhe designs of an: 
varied; the comioe serves as an impost to a* semicircular arched 
ceiling, which covers every intercolumniation ; it is bounded towards 
^e b^y of the churdb by an arch and dies into the side walls: the 
soffit of each arch is pannelled with a flower in the centre, the arch 
is enriched with guUlochi. The central portion, or nave, is covered 
with a semicircular arched ceiling, divided by bands springing from 
the entablatures over the columns and enriched with guillochi; a fes¬ 
toon of drapery occurs over every lateral arch, which forms a square 
finish above it, and has a pleasing effect; the soffit of the ceiling 
is pannelled ; a narrow division above the chancel is divided into 
small square compartments, filled with flowers and foliage, the 
corbels from which it springs are enriched with reliefs of the arms 
of lord St. Albans. 

An additional gallery at the west end is constructed above the 
principal one; it contains the organ in a richly carved case, with 
seated statues of angels in lime tree, and other enrichments; on 
the front of the gallery is inscribed, ' This organ was the gift of her 
excellent majesty queen Mary, 1691.’ 

The altar-screen is peculiarly rich; it is famed for displaying 
some of the finest of Giblmn’s carvings. Over the centre is an 
elliptical pediment; in the tympanum a pelican between two doves 
encircled in tendrils; hi addition a noble festoon ending* in two 
pendants, which extend nearly the height of the screen, displays all 
the varied representations of fruit and flowers, in the highest relief, 
admirably carved in the superior style which marks all this artist's 
works. These carvings are in lime-tree; the altar rdils were for¬ 
merly a ballustrade ; the pilasters marble, enriched with sculptures, 
and the door oak, finely carved in fillagree work by Gibbons. The 
ballusters at some recent repair have been replaced by handsome 
foliage in bronze. At a short riistanee from the altar-rails is the 
pulpit, which is situated on Uie south side of the nave ; it is octangu¬ 
lar, sustained on a pillar of the same form, and has a light sounding- 
board and canopy, surmounted by a mitre. The reading and clerk’s 
desks, on the opposite side, are square, and are. without ornaments; 
these, with the pulpit, are more modern than the church. 

The font is composed of slaliiary marble; it is situated in a large 
pew below the western gallery; it is of very large proportion, but 
strikingly handsome in its decorations. The stem is carved into the 
form of the tree of knowledge, at the foot of which stand our first 
parents in a state of innocence ; the bashi is oval and capacious; on 
the sules are basso-relievi of the following subjects, the whole ex¬ 
cellently designed as indicating the fall of man, his subsequent resto¬ 
ration to divine favour, and his regeneration by baptism. The first 
subject is ‘tile temptation of Adam and Eve;’ the next, * the de¬ 
struction of the world by the deluge ;’ the dove is returning with the 
olive-branch; the third is ‘ the baptism of our Lord,’ and the last 
‘ St. Philip baptising the eunuch.’ This is one of the few specimens 
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of OiMxms* tat in marble; for excellence of exMotion it ^elds to no 
vrork of Greece or Rome, though it is que^ionable wWther the 
exquisitely sculptured basin of St. Margaret’s, Lothbury,* is not 
more delicately finished than the present specimen. This font is in 
a dark and miserable situation, where its beauties cannot be viewed 
with satisfactimi. 

The great east window, from its extent of dull ground glass hmi a 
very unpleasing effect; a proposal was made as long ago as ISIT 
to fill it with a copy of ‘the Transfiguration,’ in stained glass after 
Raphael; a subscription was commenced, and Mr. Backler of Kew- 
man-street was employed to make a model; but with an apatliy, 
disgraceful to a parish so rich as St. James’s, it still remains in¬ 
complete. 

The architect of this church was sir Christopher Wren ; the di¬ 


mensions are as follows: 

ft. in. 

Length of church,extcrior. 95 0 

tower. 21 0 

church in the clear . 8G 0 

Breadth of west front. 73 6 

church in the clear . 07 0 

chancel. 30 0 

Height of steeple . 149 0 

church to parapet. 40 0 


interior to vault of nave ... 50 0 

Tlie monuments are very numerous, but none of very eminent cha¬ 
racters or very ancient. 

In the north aisle is a neat marble monument, with a profile bust, 
to the memory of William Caddick, born Nov, 12, 17^» died Oc¬ 
tober 1. 1796. 

Against one of the piers in this aisle is a plain tablet to Thomas 
Denman, M.D. who died Nov. 20, 1815, aged 83. Under it is a 
similar slab to sir Richard Croft, M.D. born Jan. 9, 1762, died 
Feb. 13, 1818. 

Against a pier in the same aisle is a neat piece of sculpture, by 
Westinacott, representing a female reading; it is to the memory of 
Margaret Bruce, widow of James Hamilton, who died Nov. 19, 
1818, aged 05. 

At the east end of this aisle is an elegant marble tablet to the 
memory of the rev. Gerrard Andrewes, D. D. rector of this church ; 
he was born Jan. 25, 1793, and died June 2, 1825. 

On the south side of the altar is a neat marble monument, repre¬ 
senting a book open ; it is to the memory of James Dodslcy, book¬ 
seller, and author of * The Economy of Human Life,’ Ssc. He died 
Feb. 19i 1797, aged 74. 

At the east end of the south aisle is a neat monument to the 
• described ante, vol. iii. p. 404. 
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learned Benjamin Stiliingfieet, who died December 16,1771, ageo 
09. Here also is a handsome monument to Henry Sydney, earl of 
Romney, who died April 18, 1764, aged 63. 

In this aisle is also a neat marble tablet erected inlBlO to the 
eminent pliysician, Thomas Sydenham. 

Against the south wall of the tower, without the church, is a stone 
to the memory of the celebrated dramatist and poet, ' Tom Durfey, 
dyed Feby ye 16, 1723.’ 

‘ Against the north wall of the tower, on the angle formed by the 
junction with the west front, is a neat monument formed of a Doric 
column, on a pedestal, surmounted by a coat of arms; it is in a 
disgraceful state of decay. Owing to neglect the inscription is now 
obliterated. 

Against the wall is a neat slab to the memory of John Simco, 
bookseller, who died Feb. 3, 1824, aged 76. 

The statute, erecting this district into a parish, gives the follow¬ 
ing statement, which, at this distance of time, is both curious and 
interesting. This parish then comprehended * all the houses and 
grounds, including a place heretofore called St. James’s Fields, and* 
the confines thereof, beginning at a house at the south side of the 
east end of Catherine (alias Pall-mall) street; the south of the road¬ 
way, called Tyburn-road, westward, to a house, being the sign of 
the Plough, at the north-west corner of a lane, called Mary-le- 
bone lane, including the said house; and from thence proceeding 
southward, on tlie east side of the lane to the north-west corner of 
Crabtree Fields, comprehending the same ; and the ground from 
thence westward, to the norlh-wcsl corner of Ten Acres-Held, in 
the occupation of Richard, earl of Burlington, or liis assigns, in¬ 
cluding that field, and the highway between the same; and the 
garden-wall of the said earl of Burlington, to the north-west corner 
of the said garden-wall, including that garden, and the mansion- 
house of the said earl of Burlington, fronting Portugal-sireet. 

Towards St. James’s House, to tlie middle chatiiiel on the south 
side of a new street called Park-place, comprehending all the east 
side of St. James’s-street to St. Jatnes’s House, and all the west 
side thereof, from the said middle cliaJinel downwards, as far as the 
same extends, and including the south side of Park-place to Cleve- 
land-gardens, comprehending the same, and Cleveland-house, and 
out-buildings; and also the street which leads from the outward 
gate of the said house, and thence to the said Pall-roall-streel, com¬ 
prehending all the buildings and yards backward to the wall, 
which encloses part of St. James’s Park, which hath been lately 
made into a garden, extending to a house inhabited by Anthony 
Verrio, painter; and late by Leonard Girle, gardener; and ^rom 
thence to the house and garden of Thomas, earl of Sussex, includ¬ 
ing the same, together with the south side of Warwick-streel, to 
the While Hart inn there.’ 

In Cleveland-stpiare, westward of St. James s palace, is 
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Cleveland Houfte, 

containing the matchless collection of pictures bc.onging to the 
marquis of Stafford. 

This is a plain building, but very chaste in its exterior; it has a 
neat portico of the Doric order. The western end faces the Green 
Park: the drawing and dining room windows project in two bows. 

The house consists of the following rooms: the new gallei^; the 
drawing room ; the Poussin room ; the passage room ; the dining 
room; the anti room : the old gallery ; the small room ; the cabinet 
room; the library rooms; lady Stafford’s apartments, &c. ‘ All 

that part of the house west of the old gallery, with the stairs, have 
been erected by the marquis from designs by C. H. Tatham, esq. 
The old and new gallery are lighted from the top,’ their extreme 
length is two hundred and fifteen feet. * The other apartments, 
being fitted up and appro|)riated for domestic purposes, are lighted 
from the sides.’ The west front, already mentioned, is sevent}^* 
two feet. The principal staircase adjoins lady Stafford’s apart* 
ments; and between this and the back stairs, at the east end of the 
house, are the library rooms, with a few portraits. 

The cabinet room is a small apartment entered from the back 
stairs, and leads into the old gallery. Which is 113 feet long, twenty- 
four broa<i, and twenty-two high. The new gallery sixty feet long, 
twenty-six broad, and twenty high. The anti-room, between the 
drawing and the dining room, is thirty-five feet long, fifteen feet 
broad, and seventeen feet six inches high. The rooms on either 
side are each thirty-nine feel long, twenty-seven broad, and seven¬ 
teen feet six inches high. 

These respective dimensions being given, will serve to ctmvey to 
the mind of the reader a pretty correct idea of the space allotted to 
the noble marquess’s collection. 

It is impossible in this work to enter into any thing like detail or 
enumeration of the several ex<iuisite pictures with which this gal¬ 
lery is enriched. 

The New Gallery contains twenty-nine pictures, mostly, if not 
entirely, of the Italian school; many of them from the Orleans gal¬ 
lery, at the beginning of Ihe French Revolution despoiled of its trea¬ 
sures, which were brought to this country. 

The Anti-room, or Poussin-apartment, contains eight pictures, by 
N. Poussin, representing so many different subjects from the sacred 
writings and Catholic ritual. These subjects are the Seven Sacra¬ 
ments of the Roman Catholic Church ; and one purely scriptural 
piece of ‘ Moses striking the Rock.’ 

The Old Gallery, west end, is filled with about one hundred and 
ten pictures of the Dutch and Flemish schools; among which is sir 
Peter Paul Reubens’s large allegorical pitcure of ‘ Peace and War,’ 
which formed part of the unfortunate king Charles’s collection, and 
was sold by the saintly rebel, Cromwell, to some picture-dealer of 
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Genoa, whet« it continued till within the«e ten or twelve yeua, when 
is WM brought to England, and immediately purchased by the pre¬ 
sent marquis. 

The noble possessor, with the most laudable and rare liberality, 
has appropriated one day in the week, (Wednesday, from the hours 
of twelve to five o'clock,) during tlie months of May, June, and 
Jnly, for the public to view the pictures in his spacious gaillery, 
subject to the following regulations 

* No person can be permitted to view the gallery without a ticket; 
to obtain which it is necessary that the applicant be known to the 
marquis, or to some one of the family; otherwise he or she must 
have a recommendation from a person who is. 

* Applications for tickets arc inserted in a book by the porter, at 
the door of Cleveland-house, any day except Tuesday; when the 
tickets lire issued for admission on tiie following day. 

* Artists desirous of tickets for the season must be recommended 
by some member of the Iloyal Academy. 

* It is expected, if the weather be wet or dirty, that all visitors 
will go in carriages,’ 

Near Cleveland-house stands another noble mansion, the town 
residence of earl Spencer, in tlie Green Park. 

This house is a mixture of the Grecian style of architecture, and 
is highly, though not profusely, uruamcnled: tlie statues in front, 
on the apex and at the base of the pediment, are commanding 
and graceful; but the pediment itself, according to Mr. Mal- 
ton,* 18 too lofty, and has not the grace and majesty of the low 
Grecian pediment. The order should have had a greater elevation, 
sufficient to have included two ranges of windows, or it should not 
have been returned on the sides of the building. ‘ This,’ continues 
this writer, ‘ is a striking example of the impropriety of employing 
the Doric order in private houses; its column is loo short, its en¬ 
tablature too large, and all its proportions too massy, to admit of 
such apertures as are necessary to the cheerfulness of an English 
dwelling. The statues on the pediment and the vases at each ex¬ 
tremity, must l>e mentioned with applause, as they are in a good 
style, and judiciously disposer!.’ 

The interior of Spencer-house is not inferior to the outside; 
but its chief ornament is the Library, which is 80 feet by 25, and is 
most beautifully ornamented. The chimney-piece is very light, of 
pdiished white marble. On one side of the room hangs a capital 
picture of the nature of witchcraft; * the expression and finishbg 
M very fine; and the extent of the painter’s imagination striking, in 
drawing into one point such a magnitude of emblems of witchcraft, 
all demgned with a charming mildness of fancy.’ 

It'were vain to attempt any descripiton of the contents of this 
tnvlduably ri^ and extensive library: the reader wtu> can 


• Pktarmqne Tone, p. 108. 
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such • tieat, may pcrase the costly work of Dr. Dibdin.* *■ It will 
not, however, be disputed, but that a correct taste in the choice of 
books was likely to be the result of the early tuition of sir William 
Jones; and such was the case with respect to the present earl (the 
second) Spencer, who, while at Harrow school, had that jiwUy cele¬ 
brated character for his tutor.t 

St. James’s-slreet is a noble and elegant street, leading from 
St. James’s-palace, at the west end of Pall-mall to Piccadilly, oppo¬ 
site Albemarle-streel. 

The west side of this street is chiefly composed of stately houses 
belonging to the nobility and gentry, one or two extensive hotels, 
bankers, &c. The opposite side consists of elegant shops, which 
appear to a stranger rather as louiiging-places than the resorts of 
trade and the busy pursuits of merchandize. 

On the west side of St. .Tames’s-street several noble houses have 
been recently erected ; near the south end is Arthur’s club-house,J; 
an elegant building of the Corinthian order. The basement is 
rusticated ; the upper story has six altache<l columns of the Corin¬ 
thian order suppoiling an entablature and cornice; the summit 
finished willi a hallustra<le. The windows between the columns ans 
large and are covered alternately with arched and angular pedi¬ 
ments. Higher up, in the same street,' is Fenton’s hotel, a large 
and handsome edifice ; and near the topis the ‘ Temple of Pluto,’ 
or Crocliford's Subscri|»tion-hou8e, which wdll be noticed more par¬ 
ticularly hereafter, being in St. George’s parish. 

St. James's Square 

is one of the most elegant squares in the metropolis. It is entered 
on the south side up a short street out of Pall-mall; on the 
north it is bounded by stieels leading to Jermyn-street, parallel 
witlj^ Piccadilly. It has King-street on the west, and Charles- 
strect on the east. 


• Bibliotheca Spenceriaiia; or, a 
Descriptive Catalogue of the Books 
printed In the Fifteentli Century, and 
of many valuable first editions in the 
library of Georgt; John earl Spencer, 
K. G. &c. &c.* Four volumes. 

+ Sir Egerton Brydges’s Collins’s 
Peerage, vol. v. p. 44, 

J ‘ A stranger naturally associates 
with the idea of an hotel, that of a 
puUic licensed house, for the recep¬ 
tion of individuals and families, for 
temporary refreshment and accom¬ 
modation. Hence he would, (as many 
are) be induced in bis walks through 
St. Janies*».8treet, to call, as at any 
other respectable house of the same 
name and ostensible destination in the 
metropolis; but what would be his 


surprize to find himself abruptly stopt 
at the door by two or three waiters 
.tnd door-keepers, earnestly enquiring 
his business, and when they found that 
rest and refreshment were his only ob¬ 
jects, absolutely refuse him entrance? 
The fact is, that, with one or two ex¬ 
ceptions, these hotels are those sinks 
of vice and dissipation—the bane of 
human happiness, and domestic peace, 
—Gaming Houses! I need not add 
one word more to caution the prudent 
not to be misled by these spacious 
houses, with a foreign name. It is 
not necessary to distinguish the re¬ 
spectable hotels from these haunts of 
cupidity and dishonesty, now fashwn- 
abfy colled Subscription Houses.*— 
Nigktivgais. 
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lo Rie centre is a large circular sheet ol water, six or seven feet 
dei^, from the middle .of which rises a fine e(|uestrian statue of 
William III., erected here within these few years. 

Most of the streets between St. James’s-square, and the street of 
the same name, are occupied by hotels, assembly-rooms, and sub¬ 
scription houses. The principal is Willis’s suit of rooms, better 
fcnown as ‘ Almacks,’ in King-street, in which there are elegant 
accommodations for nearly 1,000 persons. The exterior is plain, 
even to meanness, but the interior is fitted up in the most costly 
style. 

Before we finally leave St. James’s square, we should not omit to 
notice one of the houses on the east side. This is Norfolk-house, 
within the walls of which was born his late majesty, king George 
the Third. 

It has been olwerved of this square, that, though it appears ex¬ 
tremely grand, its grandeur «locs not arise from the ntagnificence of 
the houses; but only from their regularity, the neatness of the 
pavement, and the beauty of the basin ; and that if the houses were 
built more in taste, and the four sides exactly correspondent to each 
other, the effect would be much more surprising, and the pleasure 
arising from it more just. 

yotk,‘Street is a short avenue leading to the back of St. James’s 
chwdh^lilreAidy described. In tins street is the bouse lately occu¬ 
pied by .sir jowhuk Wedgewood, the ingenious and worthy inventor 
of numerous kinds of pottery, particularly of a species of porcelain, 
in imitation, of the Etruscan potteries of antiquity. The house, 
snbsequentiy Wedgewood’s warehouse, was at one time the residence 
of the Spanish ambassador, and the adjoining chapel a Roman Ca¬ 
tholic place of worship. When his excellency left the premises, the 
chapel was converted to the rise of various dissenting congrega- 
tums. 

At the south west termination of Pall-mall is 
Marlborough House. 

Built in the reign of queen Anne, at the expense of 40,000/. It 
is a very stately brick edifice, ornamented with stone, and built in 
a imculiar style. The front is very extensive, the wings on each 
sidg are decorated at the quoins with stone rustic work. The top 
was originally finished with a ballustrade, but that has been since 
altesvd, and the first story is now crowned with an attic raised 
above cornice. A sm^l colonnade extends on the side of the 
area ^next the wings ; the opposite side of the area is occupied by 
sundry vlRces. 

When Riis structure was finished, the late duchess of Marlborough 
intended.to have opened a way to it. into Pall-mall, directly in 
freinL av is evident from the manner in which the courl-yatd is 
fotsMed ;. hut sir Roliert Walpole having purchased the house be¬ 
fore it, and not being on good terms with her grace, she was pre¬ 
vented from executing her design. 
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The front next the park resembfes the other; only huAead of 
two middle wings, there are niches for statues ; and instead erf ih# 
area in front, there is a descent by a flight of steps into the ^rdiras. 

The interior corresponds with the exterior; and the fumiUire Is 
exceedingly magnificent. It is at present the residence of |»ittce 
Leopold, of Saxe Coburg. 

Nearly opposite is the 

British fmtitution. 

The Royal Academy had continued for nearly forty years, foster^ 
ing modern art, and affording it the opportunity of displaying itsdS, 
when an auxiliary sprung up in ‘ The British Instituticn for pro¬ 
moting the Fine Arts in the United Kingdom.’ That patron of the 
arts, alderman Boydell, had previously laid the foundatiotp of a 
school of British historical painting in the establishment of the 
Shakspeare Gallery. Whether the plan was too extensive, or the 
arts were not then so liberally patronized as at present, -we know 
not, hut the project failed; and the worthy alderman, in order to 
indemnify him in some degree for his great losses, obtained leave 
to dispose of the pictures by lottery, in 1805. The alderman had 
expended a sum of 350,000/. in forming the first gallery of histori¬ 
cal paintings in England, and as the failure of success affected bint 
so much, it is perhaps not to be regretted that be did not live to see 
the treasures he had collected, scattered. The first prize, cesnsist* 
ing of all the pictures painted from Shakspeare’s work, fell to Mr. 
Tassie, the dealer in gems; be had taken the ticket of a friend, 
who had bought two, and wished to dispose of one of them. 

When the Shakspeare Gallery was dispersed, the house 
purchased for the British Institution, which bad lieen formed for 
the exhibition and sale of works of living artists, the display cf 
works of great merit, where artists may study, and the encourage* 
mentjlpf art, by offering premiums for such large paintings, as 
migwexceed individual patronage. This Instituticm has been very 
successful; and the first year of the exhibition, in 1806, pictures 
(many of which had previously been before the public) were sold 
to the amount of 5,500/. 

The collections of Reynolds, Hogarth, Gainsborough, Wilsim, 
and many of the choicest productions of the best old and modern 
masters, generously lent by his majesty, and other distinguiabed 
patrons of the art, have since been exhibited at this gallery. These 
are two exhibitions every year, at this Institution, one, a colleotttHS 
oi eminent works of art, of every age and country; the other, t|i« 
productions of living artists, who send them for exhibitiim and sale- 

The exterimr of the building, which ranges with the houses 
Pall-mall, is divided into two stories; the lower has a Istgre door¬ 
way with a fan-light between two windows; above each is an antique r 
lyre within a wreath of oak; the upper story couusts of two |i^ • 
of pilssters of the Corinthian, order suf^rting an angular ; 

voi.. IV. tf 
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ment. Betweeit the pilasters is a recess, with full figuies of Shak- 
spear between Trag«ly and Comedy. 

On the south side of Pell-mail is a plain brick building. (No. 
100) formerly the residence of J. J. Angerstein^ esq., a munificent 
encourager of the fine arts. It is now occupied as the 

National Gallery, 

And contains a fine collection of ancient and modem paintings; 
among the most prominent may be noticed Ruben’s Rape of the 
Rabines, Carracci’s Virgin and Child, some fine landscapes by Pous¬ 
sin and Claude, Marriage a la Mode by. Hogarth, the Village 
Festival, and Blind Fiddler, by Wilkie, Ac. It is intended by 
government to build a gallery for these line specimens of ancient 
and modern art. 

Opposite Waterloo-place was, until lately, a noble palace:— 

Carlton House. 

The fagade had a centre and two wings, rusticated without 
pilasters; an entablature and ballustrade concealed the roof. The 
portico, which was very handsome, consisted of six columns of the 
Corinthian order, and supported a pediment with a highly enriched 
frieze, and within the tympan was the royal arms. 

Before the front, and on a line with the houses of Pall-mall, was 
a neat screen, forming a colonnade of the Ionic order. 

The apartments on the ground floor- towards the street, were 
devoted to purposes of state ; and consisted principally of the' great 
hall, a magnificent apartment of the purest Ionic order, which Jed 
to the loctagon vestibule, decorated with marble busts of the late 
Francis, duke of Bedford, C. J. Fox, lord Lake, and the late duke 
of Devonshire, by Nollekins; the great staircase, with its unk{ue 
and splendid gallery ; the west ante-room, containing numerous 
whole-lengths, by Reynolds, and other eminent artists; tbMH m- 
son drawing-room, one of the most tastefully splendid apartments 
ui London, and in which prince Leo)>old was married to the late 
princess Charlotte, embellished with the most valuable pictures of 
tlie ancient and modern schools, bronzes, ormoulti furniture, <&c. of 
English workmanship; the circular cupola room, of the Ionic order ; 
the throne room of the Corinthian order ; the beautiful ante-cham¬ 
ber: the rose-satin drawing room; and many other splendid apart¬ 
ments, all embellished with the richest satins, carvings, cut-glass, 
carpetings, of British raanufactun^. 

On a lower level, towards the gardens and St. James’s park, were 
other equally splendid suite of apartments, used by his majesty for 
domestic purposes, and his more familiar parties. Most of these 
were designed by Mr. Nash. They consisted of a grand vestibule of 
the. Corinthian order, the shafts of the columns teing of verd an¬ 
tique, and the bases and capitals richly gilt; the golden drawing¬ 
room, of the Corinthian order, entirely gilt; the Gothic dining- 
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room ; Uie Ionic dining-room: and the splendid Gothic conserva¬ 
tory ; and the library, in this story, filled with a choice colle^ion 
of the most valuable books. Here were also a valuable collection 
of cabinet pictures, of the Flemish, Dutch, and Italian schools. 

The taste, elegance, and splendour of these apartments, their fur¬ 
niture and decorations, reflected the highest credit on the taste and 
patriotism of his majesty, who in every possible instance was 
pleased .to employ native artists in their production. Among the 
fine English pictures, were some by Reynolds, Lawrence, Hoppner, 
Beechey, Wilkie, Lonsdale, &:c. There were likewise many of 
Bone’s finest specimens of enamelled paintings. The plate-room 
formed an exhibition that equally astonished foreigners and natives. 
The palace also possessed the finest arnuniry in the world, which 
was so extensive as to occupy four large rooms. In this part of the 
palace also was the golden throne of the late king of Candy, a seat, 
large, rinle, and massive, with a representation of the sun (to which 
diainoml eyes are given) forming its )>ack. Here, likewise, were 
the splendid horse-armour and trappings of Tippoo Saib, and the 
celebrated Mura<l Bey ; and a curious and peculiar suit of mail and 
plate armour, intermixed, every link and plate of which is inscribed 
with a verse from the Koran. A riding-house and’'stables were 
attached to the rear of the edifice, where there was, besides, an ex¬ 
tensive garden, laid out in fine taste. 

The whole of this noble building was taken down in the early 
part of the year 1828, and a grand square corresponding to Water¬ 
loo place is being formed on its site. The houses will he all of the 
first rale size, and embellished in the most superb style. One at 
the north-east corner is almost finished ; it is to lie named the 
Union Club house. It has a portico of two stories, Ihe lower being 
Doric, the upper Corinthian. The Athenian club have also a 
house in course of erection. 

Omiosite this square is Water loo-place and Regent-street, the 
houses of which are of the first character. This noble street was 
formed in 1816, but not finished for many years after. It is un¬ 
doubtedly the finest avenue in England, but certainly possesses more 
architectural variety than good taste. 

On the west side of Regent-street, is 

St. Philips Chapel. 

This chapel was partly built by a grant of 2,000/. from the com¬ 
missioners for building new churches, the remainder amounting to 
13,000/. being raised by voluntary subscriptions. The first stone 
was laid on May 15, 1810, and it is capable of containing 1,500 
persons. 

The principal front of this structure, which is situated on Ihe 
western side of Regent-street, is all that can be seen of the exterior. 
It is taken from a design of sir William Chambers ; Ihe order is 
the Roman Doric. The portico consists of four fluted columns of 

o 2 
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iron, austainmg nn entablature and pediment. The metopes are 
cha^i^d with ox-sonlls and paturee, alternating with each'other. 
The portico is Hanked by two wings of brick stuccoed ; in each are 
two windows, the lower covered with circular pediments; the cor¬ 
nice is continued from the pediment along each of the wings ; and 
on the atric is an ox-scull Iwtween festoons of flowers hanging from 
the horns. Within the portico are three entrances and two windows 
on the ground-floor, also covered with circular pediments, and 
three other windows above, of a square form : behind the pediment 
is a tower also constructed either wholly or in part of iron. This 
structure is a copy of the cboragic monument of Lysicrates, at 
Athens, better known as the lantern of Demosthenes. The facade, 
as will be seen from this description, is liable to many objections. 
The Grecian tower placed above an Italian portico, reminds the 
spectator of the freaks of the modern Gothic school ; it appears 
much out of place, and speaks too plainly that it is an addition to 
the original design ; the most objectionable ornaments however for a 
Christian church are the symbols of pagan sacrifice which accom¬ 
pany the architecture of this edifice. To say the least, such de¬ 
corations are unmeaning, and are on that account absurd. Was an 
ancient Roman to be set down in Regent-street, how would he be 
deceived, on entering the supposed temple, when he should learn, 
that the deity to whom it was erected, had declanul, that his sacri¬ 
fice was not the blood of bulls, as the frieze of the portico had led 
him to expect. 

The interior of the chapel is of the Corinthian order, and displays 
some of the richer features of the Italian school. The galleries, 
which arc attached to the east,^ south, and north sides, rest on 
square plinths, and the fronts are paniiclled in oak; the same work 
is continued along the western end, dividing the building into two 
stories. From the fronts of the north and south galleries rise four 
Corinthian columns of scagliola ; the shafts in indtation of Sienna, 
the capitals and bases of statuary marble, sustaining a highly en¬ 
riched entablature, continued round the whole of the interior. 
These elegant collonades are flanked at their ends, towards the cast 
and west, by arches and piers ; the latter ornamented with pilasters 
to correspond with the c«>lumns, and the key-stones formed into 
consoles. The architrave and frieze of the entablature are discon¬ 
tinued above each of these arches. Additional galleries are con¬ 
structed above the aisles, and are fronted with ballustrades, forming 
a finish to the design. The ceiling of the area of the chapel 
is in tliree portions; those above the arches just described, and 
which consequently form the extreme eastern and western divisions, 
are elliptically curved, and the coves filled with oblong pannels. 
The remainder of the ceiling is entirely composed of a dome, sup¬ 
ported by four elliptical arches rising from the internal piers of the 
arches; in the centre of the dome is a circular skylight. The 
ceilings of the lower galleries are divided into large square panneb. 
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each containing an expanded flower. The west end, against which 
is placed the altar,* is the plainest portion of the building; it has a 
mean and unfinished appearance. The altar-screen is oak, and 
consists of four pilasters of the Doric order, with an entablature, 
the intervals filled with pannelling ; above is a large arched window, 
the head of which is divided from the other portion by the con¬ 
tinued entablature; the jambs are flanked by pilasters, and the 
portion beneath the entablature is made into three divisions by two 
Corinthian columns, corresponding with those already described. 
The arched head of the window is filled with stained glass, repre¬ 
senting a splendid irradiation surrounding the Hebrew name of the 
Deity ; the rest of the glazing is filled up with dispersed glass. 
The remainder of the wall at this end of the building is plain, and 
contains four other windows, which add nothing to the grandeur or 
beauty of the design, and when contrasted with the other parts of 
the building, the meanness of this porliou canaot fail to strike any 
observer. 

The eastern end of the church is occupied by a gallery correspond¬ 
ing with the lower galleries at the sides of the church, and an ad¬ 
ditional one above contains the organ and seats for the charity chil¬ 
dren. On the front of the lower gallery is inscribed a list of the 
benefactors to the building. * 

The length of this chapel is 84 feet, breadth 80, height of chapel 
48 feet D inches, and of tower 47 feet. The architect was G. A. 
Repston, esq. 

Nearly opposite, at the north west corner of Cliarles-street, is the 
United Service Club-house, a plain but neat structure, from the de¬ 
signs of R. Smirke, esq. The front, which is in Charles-street, 
consists of a portico of four Doric columns ; above which, on the 
front of the edifice, is a ridiculous basso-relievo of Fame distributing 
rewards to our military and naval heroes. 

At the south-west angle of the Hayniarket, surrounded with a 
piazza of the Doric order, is the 

King's Theatre, or Opera House. 

It was not until the cominencement of the last century that Italian 
music had obtained so bigh an estimation in England as to receive 
decided encoiirageiucntand support. The first experiment was made 
at the suggestion and by the influence of sir John Vanbrugh, the 
architect, who zealously employed his interest and fortune towards 
the advancement of the Opera, but it did not succeed so well as was 
expected ; and in the course of a few years it was found necessary 
to support the already embarrassed project by a large subscription, 
which received the royal patronage and that of the chief no¬ 
bility. 

* It is to be noted that in this cha- being at the west end, and the latter 

pel, the relative situations of the altar above the eastern front, 

and lower are reversed, the former 
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Sir John Viinbrugh was the founder and architect of the original 
Opera House. He procured subscriptions from thirty persons of 
quality at one hundred pounds each, for building a stately theatre 
in the Hayniarket. On the first stone that was laid were inscribed 
the words ‘ little whig,’ as a compliment to a celebrated i>eauty 
(Anne, countess of Sunderland), the toast and pride of that party. 
The house being finished in 1705, it was put by Mr. Betterton and 
his associates under the management of sir John Vanbrugh and Mr. 
Congreve, in hopes of retrieving their desperate fortunes : but their 
expectations were too sanguine. The new house, called the ‘ queen's 
theatre,’ was opened with a translated opera, set to Italian music, 
called *the Triumph of Love,’which met with a cold reception. 
‘ The Confederacy’ was almost immediately after produced by sir 
John, and acted with more success, though less than it was entitled 
lo, if considered merely with respect to its dramatic merit. The 
prospects of the theatre being unpromising, Mr. Congreve gave up 
his share and interest wholly to Vanbrugh ; who, being now become 
sole manager, was under a necessity of exerting himself. Accord- 
in the same season he gave the public three other imitations 
from the French; viz. ‘ The Cuckold ui Conceit,’ ‘ S<{uire Treeloby,’ 
and ‘The Mistake.’ The spacio«isness of the dome in the new the¬ 
atre, by preventing the actors from being distinctly heard, was an 
inconvenience not to be surmounted. 

An union of the two companies was projected; and sir John, 
being tired of the business, disposed of his theatrical concern to 
Mr. Owen Swinney, who governed the stage till another great revo¬ 
lution occurred. Our author’s last comedy, ‘ The Journey to I.,on- 
don,’ which was left imperfect, was finished to great advantage by 
Mr. Cibber, who takes notice in the prologue of sir John’s virtuous 
intention in composing this piece, to make amends forscenes written 
in the fire of youth. He seemed sensible of this, when, in 1725, be 
altered an exceptionable scene in ‘The Provoked Wife,’ by putting 
into the mouth of a woman of quality what before had been spoken 
by a clergyman; a change .which renmved from him the imputation 
of profanene.s8. He died of a quinsey, at bis house at Whitehall, 
March 20, 1720. 

On the 17th of June, 1789, a few minutes before ten o’clock at 
night, a fire" broke’^out at the king’s theatre in the Hayniarket, at 
the time when many of the performers were practising a repetition 
of the dances which were to be performed the next evening. The 
fire burst out instantaneously at the top of the theatre, and the whole 
roof was in a moment in a flame. It burned with so much rapidity, 
that while the people were running from the stage, a l>eam fell from 
the ceiling. The fire soon communicated to all parts of the house, 
and, from the nature of the articles with which it was filled, the 
blaze soon Mtecame tremendons. The whole of the structure in a 
very short lime was rendered an entire .shell; and its progress was 
BO rapid, that it was impossible to save any material part of its con- 
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teats. A columo of fire burst from the roof of the building to an 
immense height, and with such fierceness, that the Temple, lin- 
coln’s-inn-fields, and every other part of the city equidistant from 
the spot, was as light as noon-day. The effect of the heat was also 
such as to be felt in Leicester-ficlds and St. James’s-square. 

From the manner ol the flames first appearing, there is strong 
reason to believe the building was set on fire maliciously, as no 
person had been employed with any light where it broke out, 

Madame Ravelli had nearly perished ; the firemen saved her at 
the risk of their own lives. A very small part of the wardrobe, and 
some other few effects, were saved. 

This house had such ill success in its dawn, that when Nico- 
lini and Valentina were sent for, it gave rise to the following epi¬ 
gram :— 

To emulate Amphion’s praise 
Two Latian heroes come, 

A sinking theatre to raise. 

And prop Van's tottering dome. 

But iiow this last should come to pass 
Must still remain unknown. 

Since these poor gentlemen, alas! 

Bring neither brick nor stone! 

The principal sufferer was Mr. Vanbrugh, a descendant of sir 
John, who had 800/. a year from the property. In regard to this 
gentleman, his majesty, two years before this event happened, 
interfered, to prevent a new Oj>era House being built on any other 
spot. 

On the 3rd of April, 1790, the earl of Buckingham, attended by 
a large party of persons of distinction, laid the first stone of the new 
Opera House, the architect being Mr. Novosielski. On the top of 
the stone were engraved these words : ‘ The first stone of this new 
theatre was laid on the 3rd of April, 1790, in the 30th year of the 
reign of king George 111. by the right bon. John Hobart, earl of 
Buckingham.’ At the bottom was his lordship's motto, * auctor pre- 
tiosa facit.’ Upon one of the squares of the stone was * the king’s 
theatre in the Haymarket first built in the year 1703 ;* on another, 

* but unfortunately burned down on the 17th of June, 1789and 
on another, ‘ Praevalebit justicia.’ 

In making the vast improvements in 1820, under the control of 
the new street commissioners, and according to designs and arrange¬ 
ments made by J. Nash, esq. the external of the Opera House un¬ 
derwent a very important change. The ground landlord of the 
theatre, at the time of making the improvements, was the late 
Thomas Holloway, esq. of Chancery-lane ; and upon his renewing 
the lease with the commissioners ol the crown property, they granted 
him the additional proprietory of the ground towards Pall-mall, 
Charles-street, and Market-lane, then a dirty avenue, but now the 
Royal Arcade. This was granted on the express condition that the 
building should be finished so as to form an imimsing feature in the 
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inetto^is, Md theft the fntfalic should be accommodated to the «rt> 
most extent in Che new arrangementa, and should be convenienced 
hyk oov^red way round the whole building. To effect these ijn> 
provemeiits; Mt. Holloway employed the united talents of Mr. Nash 
and Mr. O. Repton, the architects. The order of architecture 
adopted by the abewe gentlemen was the Roman Doric, and the 
columns are executed in cast iron, each being the result of a single 
casting. The entablature is of Bath stone, and the body of &e 
building of hriefc covered with cement. 

The basso-relievo of the centre, executed by Mr. Bubb, is of ar¬ 
tificial stone, and represents the progress of music from the earliest 
attention to sound. Into the groups dancing is introduced, as asso¬ 
ciated with its advancement from the rudest ages to the extraordi¬ 
nary accomplishments of the modern ballet. Apollo and the Muses 
occupy the centre of tlie subject. 

Mr. Holloway died soon after the improvements were begun, 
but they were continued by his executors at the expcncc of about 
60,000/. 

The interior is extremely grand and imposing. 

The present form of the boxes, together with the effect of its 
ornamental beauties, create the most lively images of grandeur in 
the mind of the auditor: ’the fronts of the boxes are. painted in 
compartments, a blue ground with broad gold frames: the several 
tiers are distinguished from each other by a difference in the orna¬ 
ments in the centre of the compartments. In the second tier are 
the ornaments of Neptunes, Neriads, Tritons, Mermaids, Dolphins, 
Sea Horses, <fcc. &c. On the third tier the ornaments exhibit fes¬ 
toons, and wreaths of flowers, sustained by cherubs. Leopards, 
Lions, Griffins, &c. are the supporters of the fourth. The fronts 
of the fifth and sixth tiers nearly correspond with those of the third. 
The dome presents a sky, in which the flame colour predominates. 
The coup d’ceil of the whole is rich, magnificent, and considerably 
surpassing its former appearance. 

The following are the respective proportions of the three theatres 
Milan (the Italian), Paris, and King’s theatre, London :— 

Milan. Paris. London 
Feet. Feet. Feet. 


Length, from the curtain to the back of the 

boxes. 04 78 102 

Width, from the back of the boxes. 78 62 76 

Projection of the stage from the curtain ..17 16 24 

— .— ■ proscenium. 9 9 none 

Width of the curtain .. 42 40 40 

Height of the theatre from floor to ceiling 

at the highest part over the pit... 70 61 56 


In order that the reader may form an accurate idea of the size of 
this elegant theatre, we subjoin the dimensions of the most pro¬ 
minent parts of it: the stage is sixty feet in length from the wall to 
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the orchestra* tuid eighty feet inbreadth from wall to virall»'aild forty- 
six feet across from box to box. 

From the orcheirtra to the tsentre the front boxes* the pit^ is 
sixty-six feet in length, and sixty-five m breadth, and oostams 
twenty-erne benches* besides a passage-room of about three feet wide, 
which goes round the teats and down the centre cd the pit to the 
orchestra. The pit will hold eight hundred persons. 

In altitude the internal part of the house is fifty<«ix feet from 
the floor of the pit to the dome. 

Each of the six tiers of boxes is about seven feet in depth, and 
four feet in breadth, and is so constructed, as to hold six persons 
with ease, all of whom command a full view of the sti^e; each box 
has its curtains to enclose it according to the fashion of the Neapo¬ 
litan theatre, and is furnished with six chairs. The boxes hold 
nearly 900 persons. 

The gallery is forty-two feet in depth, sixty-two in breadth* a®d 
contains seventeen benches* and holds 800 persons. The lobbies 
are about twenty feet square, where women attend to accommodate 
the company with coffee, tea, and fruit. 

The great concert room is ninety-five feet long, forty-six feet 
broad, and thirty feet high, and is fitted up in the first style of ele¬ 
gance. . • 

The subjects from which the operas of this house are generally 
composed being classical, and founded on tlie heroic actions of the 
Greeks and Romans, admit of the roost beautiful architectural 
scenery, as well as those romantic views and clear atmosphere pecu¬ 
liar to the Greek isles and to Italy. Where genius and erudition 
are united in a scene-painter, he has every opportunity from such 
subjects to give the public the most brilliant specimens of the picto¬ 
rial art. The artist employed to embellish this theatre with his 
pencil being a native of Italy, and well educated in all the customs 
of foreign theatres, together with a classical mind, has displayed 
some of the finest specimens of scene-painting known to the public; 
indeed he has made the best use of grand subjects for the exhibition 
of tlie most splendid scenery that can adorn a theatre. 

The opera usually opens for the season in January, and continues 
its representations on the Tuesday and Saturday of every week until 
June or July. The doors opeu a quarter before six and the per¬ 
formance begins at seven. 

On the north side of Titchboiirn-street, at the top of the Hay- 
market, is Week’s Museum, which has never been completed. The 
grand room is 107 feet long and 30 feet in height; it is entirely 
covered with blue satin, and contains a variety of most curimis arti¬ 
cles of ingenious mechanism. The architect was Wyatt; the paint¬ 
ing of the ceiling by Rebecca and Singleton. The most curious 
articles are. the Tarantula Spider, and the Bird of Paradise, in a 
minute compass, the work of the proprietor.*’ 

* Nightiogale’i Beauties of Eogland, x. part iv. p. 657. 
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Qol<leii*«quat« is a diort distance north of Piccadilly, along Air- 
street, Fraiicis>street, and Geoig:e-street. It was once called 
Gelding-square, from the sign of a neighbouring inn ; but the inha¬ 
bitants. disgust^ with so vulgar an appellation, changed it to its 
present name. The access to it is dirty; and it has altogether no 
very high claims to distinction for its beauty or magnificence. It 
was built soon after the revolution of 1688, in what were then called 
the Pest-house fields, which remained a dirty waste till within these 
comparatively few years, when Carnaby-maraet occupied much of 
the western portion of this tract. 

In Pest-house-fields the lord Craven built a lazaretto, which, 
during the dreadful plague of 1605, was used as a pest-house, and 
hence arose the name. His lordship boldly facing the danger, re¬ 
mained in London during that great calamity; and, as it has been 
observed of him, * braved the fury of the pestilence with the same 
coolness as he fought the battles of his beloved mistress, Elizabeth, 
titular queen of Bohemia; or mounted the tremendous breach of 
Creutznach. He was the intrepid soldier, the gallant lover, and the 
genuine patriot.’ 

Leaving Golden-square and Great Marlborough street on the left, 
we enter Argyle-street, concerning' which, in the General Evening 
Post of Sejjf. 23, 1736, we.find the following account:—‘ Two rows 
of fine houses are building from the end of Great Marlhorough- 
street through the waste ground and bis grace the duke of Argyle’s 
gardens into Oxford-road, from the middle of which new building 
a fine street is to be made through his grace’s house. King-street, 
and Swallow-street, to the cikI of Ilanover-street, Brook-street, and 
the north part of Grosvenor-square, the middle of his grace’s 
house being pulled down for that purpose ; an<l the two wings lately 
added to the house are to be the corners of the street which is now 
building.’ 

This plan was carried into effect, and we have now a very hand¬ 
some and fashionable street. 

On the east side of Regent-street, are the Argyle concert rooms. 
The exterior is handsome, one end terminating in a circular front; 
the basement is rusticated, and the upper story has six attached 
columns of the Corinthian order sustaining an entablature and 
ballustrade. Above this is an attic crowned with a spherical dome. 
The remaining portion presents a plain wall only relieved by several 
windows with angular pediments. The ground floor is occupied 
by Messrs. Welsh, music publishers, and a part on the first floor is 
occasionally fitted up as a French theatre. 

Between Poland-street and Blenheim-street, on the north side of 
Oxford-street, is 


The Pantheon. 

This theatre was originally built in 1770, and opened on the 27th 
of Jaiiuary, 1772 : the designs were by James Wyatt, esq. and near 
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two thousand persons of the highest rank and fashion assembled 
on this occasion to admire the splendhl structure, which contained 
fourteen rooms, exclusive of the rotunda. The latter had double 
colonnades .or recesses for the reception of companyl; and in niches 
around the base of the dome were statues of the heathen deities. 
In 1784, it was used for part of the ‘ commemoration of Handel/ 
the other part being performed in Westminster-abbey.* Soon after 
it was used as an Opera-house, and on January 14, 1792, it was 
destroyed by an accidental fire. It was soon after rebuilt. In 1812 
(Feb. 27th), this theatre was opened with Mr. T. Dibdin’s opera of 
the ' Cabinet.’ The company and band were excellent, but so maiiy 
interests were opposed to its success, tliat in a short time the proprie¬ 
tors were obliged to close the house at a loss of 50,000/. The the¬ 
atre since that time has been in a deplorable state of decay. The 
front exhibits a neat portic<) and pediment, supported on four 
Ionic columns. In the middle story is a central Venetian window. 
A plain attic terminates the whole. 

Leicester Fields, 

previous to the year 1658, were almost entirely unbuilt; but Leicester 
house, the site of the late house of that name, is found In Faithorn’s 
Plan. This house was founded by one of the Sydneys, earls of 
Leicester, after the removal of that family from Sydney house, in 
the Old Bailey. 

This house was for a short time the residence of Elizabeth, 
daughter of James I. the titular queen of Bohemia, who, on the 
13lh of February, 1661, here ended her unfortunate life. It was 
afterwards tenanted by prince Eugene. It was, says Pennant, suc¬ 
cessively the (routing place of princes. George II., when prince of 
Wales, lived here several years after his quarrel with his father. 
His son, Frederick, following his example, succeeded him in this 
house, and here died. 

Since that time, the late princess dowager of Wales occupied it 
till she removed to Carltou-house; but, since the commencement 
of the late reign, it has been occupied by private persons; and 
was at one time used by sir Ashton Lever, as a Museum of Natural 
History. 

This museum, was the most astonishing collection of subjects 
of natural history ever collected, in so short a space, by any 
individual. To the disgrace of our kingdom, after the first burst 
of wonder was over, it became neglected : ^d when it was 
offered to the public, by the chance of a guinea lottery, only 
eight thousand, out of thirty-six thousand tickets, were sold. 
Finally, the capricious goddess frowned on the spirited possessor 
of such a number of tickets, and transferred the treasure to the pos¬ 
sessor of only two, Mr. James Parkinson, who generously gave sir 
Ashton the advantage of one year’s exhibition of his lost (woperty; and 
who by his future atteuJion to, and elegant disposition of the museum 

• See ante, p. 20. 
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well merited the favour. Sir Ashton died January 31,'1788. Hie 
museum was subsequently transferred by Mr, Parkinson to the 
Siirry side of Blackfriar’s-bridge, where for a time it flourished, but 
at length once more sunk into neglect, and in the year 1806, was 
sfdd in separate lots, in a sale which lasted forty days. 

Leicester-house was pulled down, and the site is now occupied 
by the new buildings, called Leicester place, leading to New Lisle- 
street. 

Behind Leicester-house, in the year 1658, stood the Military-yard, 
occupied by Henry prince of Wales. In the reign of Charles II. 
this became major Foubert’s academy for riding. He afterwards 
removed it to a house between Camaby-market« and Swallow- 
street, where an avenue still bears the name of Major Foubert’s 
Passage. 

On the west side of Leicester place is a large house called Seville 
house, the residence of the patriotic sir George Seville, many years 
knight of the shire for the county of York. He brought the bill 
into parliament in favour of the Catholics, whichVas the pretended 
ground of the cruel persecution of that body of Christians by the 
Protestants in 1780, 

During these riots, so repugnant to the spirit and conduct of our 
national church, Saville bouse was completely gutted, as the mob 
expressively phrases it. Every thing that was valuable was de¬ 
stroyed, and the life of the worthy and liberal minded owner short¬ 
ened by the threats of the rioters. 

Saville house is at present principally occupied by an extensive 
f^rpet manufacturer; a wing of it belonging to Miss Linwood’s 
exhibition of needle work. About twenty years ago two large rooms 
were'added to this house; in which the greatest portion of this 
most ingenious lady’s pictures are e.xhibited. This exhibition is 
one of those which has not ceased to create an Interest after its 
novelty had in a measure subsided. 

This novel style of picturesque needle-work is the invention of a 
Leicestershire lady, and consists, at [>reBent, of copies of the 
finest pictures of the English and foreign schools of art, ' possessing 
all the correct drawing, just colouring, and light and sh^e of the 
original pictures from whence they are taken.’ 

The place is entered from Leicester-square, up a very handsome 
flight of steps, which lead, between two fine statues, and ttvo Ionic 
pillars, to a magnificent staircase. 

The principal room is a fine long gallery, of most excellent pro¬ 
portions, hong round with scarlet broad cloth, and rich imitations of 
IcHig gold bullion tassels, and Grecian borders. The pictures are 
hung only on one side of this room; the other side being oc¬ 
cupied by the fire-place, a door leading into another room, and 
the windows; the seats of which are most elegantly fitted up, with 
sofas and settees, to match the hangings. 

At the farther extremity of the room is a very large mirror over 
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a rirli throne, and beneath a splendid canopy, of aattin and silver. 
There, is a guard, consisting of a slight iron railing, in front of 
the pictures, to keep the company at the requisite dist^fx for pro> 
perly viewing them. 

At 'the north east comer of this square, Mr. Burford and before 
him Mr. Barker have for several years exhibited panoramic views 
of towns, cities, sea- fights, battles, &c. This species of painting 
has been, not inaptly, called ' the perfection of perspective.’ The 
views are generally ehanged about twice a year. 

On Ithe east side of Leicester-square was the residence of the 
inimitable Hogarth; it is now called Sablonier’s hotel; and is a 
large and elegant house, frequented by foreigners. 

Adjoining to this house, lived the celebrated surgeon, John Hunter, 
who formed a fine anatomical museum, which has been purchased 
by government, and placed under the care of the college of sur¬ 
geons. This museum is classed in the following order: the parts 
constructed for motion ; the parts essential to animals; respecting 
their own internal economy; parts superadded for purposes 
concerned with external objects; parts designed for the propa¬ 
gation of the species, and the maintenance and protection of the 
young.* 

The west side of Leicester-square was at one time the residence 
of sir Joshua Reynolds ; near him lived another eminent man, Wil¬ 
liam Cruikshank, esq. 

In the centre of the square is a fine equestrian statue of king 
George 1. richly gilt. It originally stood in the park at Canems, in 
Hertfordshire. 

Proceeding from the north-west corner of Leicester-square, we 
enter Coventry-street. This street derives its name from Coventry- 
house, the residence of the lord keeper Coventry, secretary of state, 
who died here in 1680. 

The Gaming-house, noticed in Failhorn’s Plan, is said to have 
stood on this site ; and lord Clarendon f mentions a house cd this 
name in the following words: * Mr. Hyde,’ (meaning himself,) 
‘ going to a house called Piccadilly, which was a fair house for 
entertainment and gaming, with handsome gravel walks, with shade, 
and where an upper and lower bowling-green, whither many of the 
nobility and gentry of the best quality resorted for exercise and 
recreation—.’ This seems to have been the same house with 
that mentioned by Gerrard, in his letter to the earl of Strafford, 
dated June, 1635.^ 

It were greatly to be wished that the manly and rational exercise 
of bowling were revived, in lieu of the card-table, and the dice, and 
particularly of boxing matches, walking matches, &c. &c. now so 
greatly in vogue. 

Piccadilly is so called from Piccadilly-house, which stood on the 
site of Sackville.street. This was a sort of repository for ruffs, 

* Hugh. Lond. iv. S30. t Vide ante, p. 278. 

t Hist. Reb. sub. an 1640. 
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when there were no other bouses here. Ruffs were idso called tom- 
overs, and capes. 

The street was conapieted, as far as the present Berkeley-street, 
in the year 1042. 

The first good house that was built in this street was 
Burlington House, 

the noble founder of which said that he placed it there, * because 
he was certain no one would buihl beyond him.’ 

It is on the north side eastward of Bond-street; and was greatly 
improved by the celebrated earl, * whose taste in the fine arts did 
the nation so much honour.’* 

It is unfortunately surrounded with a brick wall, so that scarcely 
the roof, or even the chimney tops, can be seen from the opposite 
side of the street. 

The house is very large; and if the wall were removed would 
be a great ornament to tliis part of the town. It has a stone front 
remarkable for the beauty of its design and workmanship. A 
circular colonnade of the Doric order joins the wings; but there 
appears to be a disproportion between the sise of the house and this 
superb colonnade. 

This house was left to the Devonshire family, on the express 
condition, that it should not be demolished. . 

It was constructed by Boyle, earl of Burlington ; one of whose 
daughters and heiresses having married the late marquis of Hart- 
ington, brought this superb mansion, together with Chiswick, to the 
duke of Devonshire. 

In 1615, Burlington house was purchased of the duke of Devon¬ 
shire, by his uncle, lord George Cavendish, who repaired alb those 
parts of the building erected by lord Burlington ; and by raising 
the Venetian windows of the south front to the height of the others, 
completed his designs for this faqade. His lordship also took 
down and rebuilt the whole house, except the front elevation, and 
some rooms connected with it; restored the terraces and terrace 
steps in the garden, and converted a narrow slip of ground on the 
west side into a passage, with a range of shops on each side, called 
Burlington arcade, which, during the season, is one of the most 
fashionable promenades at the west end of the town. 

The state apartments of Burlington house are on the first floor. 
The ceiling of the saloon was painted by sir James Thornhill. The 
whole of this fine suite of apartments are adorned with a valuable 
collection of paintings by the old masters. 

Eastward of Burlington honse is 

The A Ibany, 

Originally inhabited by lord Mellmurne, and afterwards by the 
late duke of York, in compliment to whose second title it has its 

* Malcolm Lond.wAt supra. 
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}>reflen^nanie. After bi« royal highness quitted possession o£ it, 
iWs place was purchased by the present proprietors, who built on 
the gardens, and ccmverted the whole into chambers for the casual 
residence of the nobility and gentry, who had no settled town 
residence. 

It is a thoroughfare, (though not a public one,) under a large 
covered way, from Piccadilly into Vigo lane, opposite Saville-street. 

Near this place stood the town residence of Robert Spencer, 
earl of Sunderland, whom Mr. Pennant, and others, have described 
as acting: in the most treacherous manner toward his sovereign, 
James II.; and who at the very time he sold him to the prince of 
Orange, prompted and encouraged the king to those measures 
which involved him and his family in ruin. 

M. Rapin,* however, seems disposed to do more justice to the 
character of Sunderland on this subject. Speaking of those who 
are persuaded, that had the king followed other measures than 
those which the prime minister, Sunderland, treacherously advised, 
he would have been able to have maintained his crown, this histo¬ 
rian says, that to accuse him of an intention to betray the king, it 
must be supposed that he could have foreseen what the king himself 
did not: in a word, that he was secretly engaged with the prince of 
Orange, of which, however, there is no positive proof. 

The most prominent and interesting object is the 

Egyptian Halit 

Formerly the London Museum. This astonishing collection 
of natural and artificial curiosities originated with, and be¬ 
longed to Mr. William Bullock, of Liverpool, in which town 
he first opened the collection, then on a comparatively small 
scale, for public exhibition. He afterwards removed to Lon¬ 
don, where he met the success his great efforts and admirable 
ingenuity so richly merited. The whole was, however, sold hy 
auction, and the rooms have been variously occupied since. The 
present edifice was erected in the year 1012. It is beyond the 
powers of delineation to attempt any thing in the shape of a 
description of the front of this most singular piece of architecture. 
It is in the Egyptian style of building and ornament; the inclined 
pilasters and sides l>eing covered with hieroglyphics. The model is 
taken from the temple of Dendyra, in Upper Egypt. 

One side, on the ground flour, is occupied hy Mr. Willis, music 
publisher; the north side by Dr. Reece, who has denominated it 
the medical hall, and it is in fact an extensive and well-laid out 
apothecary’s or druggist’s shop. Between the two shops, runs a 
handsome passage leading to several capacious apartments intended 
for exhibition rooms. The architect was P. F. Robinson, esq. 

Jermyn-street runs parallel with Piccadilly from St. James’s-street, 
to the Haymarket; it is a good street, and has many substantial 

* lliat. Eng. ii. 771. 
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houses. This street owes its name to the hisam6 Heni^ 3««»iyD, 
earl of St. Alban’s, who also gave name to St. Albu’s-strec*, 
running parallel wi^ Market«lane from the market to Pall Mall. 
The earl had a house at the head of the street bearing the name of 
his earldom. He was supposed to have been private!;^ married to 
the queen dowager of Charles, Henrietta Maria, who * ruled the 
first husband, a king; but the second, a subject, ruled her.’* Her 
fear of him was long observed before the nearness of her oonnec- 
tion was discovered. 

Regent-street which bisects Jermyn-street north and souths 
turns to the west a short distance north of Oxford-street, and takes 
a segmental circuit, known as the Quadrant; this portion is 
particularly elegant, both sides of the road having a continued 
colonnade of the Doric order; the columns supporting their proper 
entablature. The roof is formed into a promenade for the residents, 
being guarded towards the street by ballustrades, and is approached 
by the windows of the first floors which are formed as doorways. 
At the west end of this Quadrant, and directly facing the main street 
to Pall-mall, is the County Fire office, a handsome building, the 
Imsement rustic, from which rises six attached columns of the 
Corinthian order, supporting an entablature and cornice, the whole 
finished with a seated figure of Britannia. Between the columns 
are large windows with pedimental heads. It was built by Mr. 
Abraham, the design being a copy of Inigo Jones’s water front of 
old Somerset House. 


CHAPTER VII. 

History and Topography of the Parish of St. Anne, Westminster. 

The parish of St. Martin in the fields having greatly increased, 
the numerous inhabitants, for want of places of worship, were 
deprived of an opportunity of publicly celebrating the divine offices. 
The inhabitants and owners of the newly erected buildings, there¬ 
fore, applied to the bishop of London to appoint them a proper spot 
of ground in Kemp’s field whereon to erect a church, and set out a 
churchyard for a common cemetery. 

This request being readily agreed to by his lordship, the inha¬ 
bitants, under sanction of an act of parliament, erected Uie present 
edifice. 

After the church had been raised to a considerable height, the 
district for the intended parish was settled with the vestry of St. 
Martin’s in the fields: and in the year 1678, it was created into a 
distin^ parish, and consequently dischmrged from all manner of de- 

. * Peimaot. 
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pendeaice upon that of St. Martinis, in ail respects, as if it had never 
belonged to the same, to be called the parish church of St. Anne, 
within the liberty of Westminster; with a right of choosing parish, 
officers, to make rates, and in all other respects to act as the 
inbabitants of the other parishes within the city and liberty of 
Westminster. 

The act which granted these privileges also empowered the bishop 
of Londm to appoint the first rector, and he and his successors be 
enabled to sue and be sued as an incorporate body; and to pur¬ 
chase lands in mortmain not exceeding the yearly rent of 120f. 

The rector and his successors were also empowered to exercise 
the same authority as other rectors, and to enjoy the tike oblations, 
<lfec. as the vicar of St. Martin’s enjoys, and also an annu^ of 
loot, to be annually assessed upon the parishioners on Easter lues- 
day, by the churchwardens, and three or more substantial house¬ 
holders, by a pound-rate, not exceeding eightpence upon every per¬ 
sonal estate, to be confirmed by two justices of the peace, residing 
within the city or liberty of Westminster ; and to be collected by 
such |)€rsons as the assessors shall yearly nominate, who are to pay 
the same to the churchwardens, and they to the rector, quarterly, 
upon pain of imprisonment. 

The act makes several other usual provisions, as the appointment 
by the rector, with the consent of the parishioners, of a parish 
clerk, Arc. 

By this act, also, the rector and bis successors are, in right of the 
church, entitled in fee to a parcel of ground, then called King’s 
Field, but now King-street, Soho, of the length of 213 feet, and 
ilepth of 45 feet, with a power of granting building leases, for the 
term of forty-one years, at four shillings per fool annually, fronting 
the street; and at the expiration of that term, the rector to devise 
the houses thereon, for the term of forty years, upon a reasonable 
improved rent, without taking a fine. 

Though by this act of parliament this district was converted into 
a parish, and the metho(l of its government thereby settled, yet no 
provision being made therein for finishing the church and steeple, 
the parishioners were reduced to a worse condition than at the time 
of petitioning. They therefore found it necessary to apply to par¬ 
liament for a power to raise money for the completion of their pious 
intentions ; for the erection of a rectory house, and other parochial 
works. 

In the year 16B5 it was accordingly enacted, that towards raising 
the sum required, the bishop of London should be authorised, by an 
instrument under his seal, to constitute thirty persons to be commis- 
simiers for finishing the church and steeple, and all other works 
essential to the completion of the parish. After they had so com¬ 
pleted it, they were to become vestry-men of the new parish 
during their lives, or till they removed, or were dismissed for mal¬ 
practices. 

VOL. IV. 
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These commiasicmiers were empowered to raise the sum of 5,000L 
(over and above what the pews should be sold for) iu four years, at 
sixteen quarterly payments, clear of all deductions ; towards raising 
which sum, all tenants to be rated at least one fifth of the sum 
charged upon landlords. 

The church being finished, it was, together with its cemetery, 
consecrated by Henry, bishop of London, on the 21st day of 
March, 1085, and dedicated to the mother of the blessed Virgin. 

The rector of this parish, in lieu of tithes, receives from his pa¬ 
rishioners an annuity of lOOf.; which, together with the glebe, 
surnlice fees and Easter book, amount to about 300L per annum. 
But the parish being taken out of that of St. Martin’s, the rector 
pays neither first fruits, nor tenths to the king, nor procurations to 
the bishop, or archdeacon; and being not in charge is consequently 
without valuation in the king’s books. Indeed, this is the case with 
all the other parishes within this city and liberty, St. Martin’s in the 
fields and St. Mary-le-Slraiid excepted. 

This parish is bounded on the north by St. Mary-le-bone, on the 
west by St. James, on the south by St. Martin’s in the fields, and 
on the east by St. Giles. Its exact bounds are as follows: com¬ 
mencing at the east end of Oxford-street, it turns southward down 
Crown-street, thence eastward to West-street, to St. Martin’s-lane, 
down which it pursues its route to Newport-street, down Castle-street, 
along Bear-street, across Leicester-square to Spur-street, up Whit- 
combe^treet, Princes-street, and Wardour-street to Oxford-street, 
where it turns eastward to the point of starting. 

St. Anne^s Church. 

The principal front of this church, contrary to custom, is the 
eastern ; it abuts on Macclesfield-street, facing Church-street, and 
the building is situated in a spacious burying ground. 

The plan gives a nave and side aisles, with a tower attached to 
the west end, and at the eastern a chancel flanked by vestibules. 
The walls are brick with rusticated angles, and the roof is tiled. 
The east front consists of a centre and wings: in the former is a 
large arched window. The elevation is finished with a pediment, in 
the tympanum of which is a circular window. The side elevations 
contain doorways, crowned with pediments, and surmounted by cir¬ 
cular windows; the upright of each finishes with half a pediment, 
raking up to the central division ; the flanks are uniform, they 
respectively contain two tier of windows, in the lower four, and in 
the upper five; the former are low and arched in an ellipsis, the 
upper are arched circularly. All the windows are merely open¬ 
ings in the brick wall, without any ornamental stone-work. Near 
the west end is a doorway, fronted by a porch tastefully carved in 
oak. The elevation finishes with a cantilever cornice. The west 
end, in its general features, resembles the opposite front. In the 
centre is a square tower of brick, carried up to the roof of the church 
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in the plainest 8t;yle, pierced with windows where occasion required* 
Thfe story which is clear of the main edifice is more ornamental» 
the angles are canted off and finished in antis/ in every face are 
two Doric columns, and the whole is crowned with an entablature; 
the intercolumniations filled in with weather boarding. Above this 
story the steeple takes a most singular and curious form, insomuch 
as to render it an object of ridicule throughout the metropolis. 
Upon the square story is a platform of three steps, upon which is 
placed a cylindrical addition crowned with copper, and pierced 
with a band of circular windows. On the crown of this portion are 
three other steps, on which a kind of bell-shaped pedestal sustains 
a globe, to which is affixed four dials. Above this odd-looking con¬ 
clusion, which the architect thought would scarce make a finish, is a 
kind of pyramidal addition of iron work, ending in a vane. How¬ 
ever destitute of invention the architect's genius appears to have 
been, he has shown his fondness for variety in the choice of his ma¬ 
terials, of which there are four different sorts in this singular 
structure, viz. brick, stone, copper, and iron, in succession. The 
interior is approached by the entrances in the flanks, and by others 
in vestibules at the east end ; which latter contain stairs to the gal¬ 
leries. The division between the nave and aisles is made by square 
piers, ornamented with pilasters of the Doric order, which sustain, 
with the intervention of pedestals, four insulated and two engaged 
columns of the Ionic order; the capitals have wreaths of foliage 
hanging from the volutes; the columns are surmounted by their 
entablature; the frieze is convexed, and enriched with a continuous 
wreath of acanlhiucs, broken by grotesque masks above the centre 
of each intcrcolumniation, and by cherubic heads over each column; 
the ornamental portions hitherto described are executed in wood. 
The ceiling of the nave is an arched vault, the curve of which is 
cycloidal; it is made into divisions, corresponding with the iuterco- 
lumniations by ribs pannelled with coffers and roses, and the inter¬ 
vals occupied with square moulded pannels ; the ceiling of the aisles 
is horizontal. A gallery is constructed above the side aisles, which 
also extends across the west end ; the front is pannelled and rests 
on the piers. A secondary gallery at the west end contains the 
organ and seats for the charity children. The altar is situated 
within a semicircular niche at the east end ; it is parted from the 
church by a bold arch, with a sculptured key-stone. The ceiling 
is a half dome, with a richly pannelled soffit; the pannels occupied 
with branches of palm and other foliage. The altar screen is of 
the Doric order; it sweeps to the form of the recess, and is made 
into' divisions by two columns and pilasters; above the columns are 
urns. Besides the usual inscriptions are paintings of Moses and 
Aaron ; the whole has a mean appearance, being formed of wood 
painted white, with gold mouldings. The east window contains'five 
octagon medallions, painted with the following subjects:—Ist. Our 
Saviour between a crown of thorns, and aito&er of triumph; and 

X 2 
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four saints, distinguished by their legends inscribed lieneath them : 

flp*’ ifofiannes, 

^atllU0, ^P* Beneath the last is ♦ ||)* 9aC0P' ^pwa’^ ?0lpO’.’ 
between a chalice and an urn. The colours are very vivid and the 
figures well painted. The pulpit and reading->desk are situated on 
opposite sides of the nave, in front of the chancel. 

The font is a neat basin of veined marble on a pedestal, and is 
situated on the south side of the church. 

On the south side of the chancel is a handsome mural monument 
inscribed to the memory of the right hon. Grace Pierpont, daughter 
to the marquis of Dorchester, who died March 26,1703, aged 68. 
Above the inscription is a whole length statue of the deceased, be¬ 
tween two weeping cherubs, beneath a handsome canopy supported 
by two twisted columns. On the same side, but lower, is a neat 
basso-relievo of a female representing religion, with a book open at 
St. James, i. 27. It is to Mrs. Anne Fountain. 

On the north side of the chancel is a monument, w'ith a half- 
length effigy to Mrs. Diana Farrel, who died September 17, 1686, 
aged 22. 

In the north aisle is a plain tablet to W. Hamilton, R. A. who 
died December 2, 1801, aged 51. And a neat tablet to general 
Harry Trelawney, lieut. coh Coldstream guards, died Jan. 28, 1800, 
aged 74. 

In the south aisle is a neat tablet, with military trophies, <&c. to 
James Robertson, esq. colonel of the Royal Westminster regiment 
of volunteers, who died December 23, 1818, aged 66. 

Also a tablet richly an<l chastely a<lf)nied with the sword and 
fasces, &c. to the memory of lieut.-eol. C. T. Brereton of the 3rd 
regiment of guards, who died September .10, 1820, aged 61. 

In the church-yard is a tablet, with the following inscription : 

‘ Near this place is interred Theodore, kin^ of Corsica, who died in this paristi 
f>ecLmber II, 175G, immediately after leaving the King’s Bench prison, by the 
nenefit of the act of insolvency ; in consequence of which be registered his king¬ 
dom of Corsica for the use of his creditors. 

The grave, great teacher, to a level brings 

Heroes and beggars, galley-slaves and kings. 

But Theodore this moral learn'd e'er dead; 

Pate pour'd its lesson on his living head ; 

BesU)\v’d a kingdom, and denied him bread.’ 

This church is 10.5 feet long, 63 in breadth, and 41 feet in 
height. 

' This edifice having been dedicated to St. Anne, out of conip^- 
ment to the princess Anne of Denmark, had at first a steeple of 
Danish architecture, and was the only specimen of the kind in 
London. 

• Soho is an extensive tract «f ground, occupied by numerous 
streets in the neigh Imurhood of Leicester-fields, up to Oxford-street, 
and abutting on Golden-square on the western side. 
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Soho^square has a very pleasine: and somewhat rural appearance* 
In the centre is a Iara:e area within a handsome iron railing, inclos¬ 
ing several trees, shriihs, and a pedestrian statue of king Cliarles If. 
at the feet of which are figures ernldemalical of the rivers Thames, 
Trent, Severn, and Humber. They are in a most wretchedly muti¬ 
lated state, and the inscriptions on the base of the pedestal quite 
illegible. 

At the north-east corner is the house which formerly belonged 
to the earls of Carlisle, and which siilisequently became a place of 
resort for masquerades, balls, assemblies, &c. The grand saloon 
was converted into a Roman Catholic chapel, and is now called St. 
Patrick’s chapel. 

This square has risen into considerable notice, by a very exten¬ 
sive, novel, and curious establishment, founded by John Trotter, esq. 
a gentleman of considerable opulence and respectability, residing in 
this place. This institution is denominated a ‘ bazaar,’ a well known 
oriental term for a kind of fixed fair or market. 

The premises (originally used by the store-keeper-geiieral, and 
part of which are now occupied by this concern, are very commo¬ 
dious and spacious, containing a space of nearly 3f)0 feet by 130, 
from the square to Dean-street on one )iand, and to Oxford-street 
on the other, consisting of several rooms, conveniently and comfort 
ably fitted up with handsome mahogany counters, extending not 
only round the sides, but in the lower and upper rooms, forming a 
parallelogram in the middle. These counters, having at proper dis¬ 
tances flaps or falling-doors, are, in contiguity with each other, but 
are respectively distinguished by a small groove at a distance of 
every four feet of counter, the pannels of which are numbered with 
coiispiciioiis figures. 

The first room, whiidi is entered from the square, is sixty-two feet 
long, and thirty-six broad. The walls arc hung with red cloth, and 
at the ends are large mirrors, a conspicuous clock, fire-places, &c. 
The principal .sale is in Jewellery, toys, books, prints, millinery, &c. 
ami is entirely conducted l»y females. 

This square also derives celebrity from being the town residence 
of the late venerable and excellent sir Jiiseph Banks, whose w hole 
life was supereminently devoted to science,, and the diffusion of al¬ 
most every branch of useful knowledge.* [ . . 

Soho square was formerly called King-square, and it occupies 
about three acres, but has been greatly altered since the original dis¬ 
position of the ground ; then a fountain of four streams fell into a 
basin in the centre, where now stands the worn-out statue already 
described. It was once called Monmoulh-squaie, the duke of Mon¬ 
mouth living in the second^hou-se ; and there is a tradition that, on the 
death of the duke, his admirers changed it to Soho, being the word 
of the day at tlie battle of Sedgmoor. ’I’he house was purchased by 
lord Bateman; after which it was let on building leases, and a row 
of houses erected, called Balenian’s-buildings, on the south side 
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runoing into Quecn-ttreet. Tbe name of the unfortunate duke ia 
atill preaerred tu that of Moamouth-street, now celebrated only for 
ito old clothes, sboea, 8cc. and abop cetlara. 



CHAPTER VIU. 


Historif and 


Topopraphy ^ the parith of St. Paul, Covent 
Garden. 


This parish is bounded on tbe north and west by St. Martin’s in 
the fields, on the east and south by St. Mary-le-Strand. Its parti¬ 
cular bounds are as follow : commencing at the east end of Exeter- 
trtreet it proceeds northward on the east side of Brydges and Bow- 
atreels, thence on the north side of Hart-street, turns south on tbe 
east side of Bedfordbury, to the south side of Chandos-street, and 
onwards to Southaniplon-street, which it crosses, and enters Bur- 
leigh-street; it then proceeds in a northerly direction to Exeter- 
street; down which ^it proceeds to Catherine-street, where we com¬ 
menced. 


St. Paul'* Church. 

Tlie parochial church of St. Paul, Covent-garden, was erected 
early in the seventeenth century as a chapel of ease to St. Martin’s 
in the fields. In a lease, dated the lOlh of March, 1631, granted 
by Francis, fourth earl of Bedford, mention is made of u parcel of 
ground then laid forth for a new church-yard, which shows that tbe 
erection of a church was at least in contemplation at that period. 

It was designed and built by Inigo Jones at the charge of tbe 
above-named earl, the expense being 4,500/. It was intended for 
tbe accommodatiim of tbe inhabitants of the new buildings in the 
vicinity. Through a squabble about tbe future patronage between 
the parochial vicar (a Mr. Bray) and tbe generous founder of the 
chapel, it remained for * some years uncousecrated,’ as stated by the 
inhabitants in a petition to king Charles 1. on the 0th of April, 
1G38. The result was that the chapel was to be created by parlia¬ 
ment a parochial church ; but in the mean lime it wa.s to remain as 
B chapel of ease, subordinate to tlie vicar, who was to nominate a 
curate with ati annual salary of 100 marks; but in considcralimi of 
tile earl having built the church, and a residence for tlie minister, to 
whom he designed to allow the liberal salary (for the period) of 
100/. the king appointed that the earl and his heirs should have 
power to nominate a preacher. Articles of agreement were subse¬ 
quently entered into between the ear), the litigious vicar, and otliers, 
and on the 20lh of September in tbe above year, the carl sighed his 
act of donation ol the church, the plot of ground connected with it 
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being described as 251 feet in length from east to west, and 146 feet 
3 in^es from north to south. On the following day the church was 
consecrated and dedicated to St. Paul the Apostle. Thus were the 
pious and liberal intentions of the ‘ good earl,’ as the founder was 
emphatically styled, impeded by that bane of the church of England, 
clerical patronage. 

The ensuing troubles probably hindered the obtaining of the 
purposed act of parliament, as it was not till 1C45 that the district 
attached to the chapel was created a parish by an ordinance of the 
parliament.*^ On the restoration of king Charles II. the ordinance 
was rescinded as illegal; and an act of parliament was passed which 
separated the church and parish from St. Martin’s in the fields, 
and vested the patronage in William, earl of Bedford, and his heirs 
and assigns. By this act the rector was to have 2501. a year, and 
the curate 60/. 

The church was repaired about the year 1727, by that tasteful 
nobleman, the earl of Burlington, out of respect to the building as 
a work of Inigo Jones. 

An absurd story is told by Walpole about the earl having directed 
Jones to build a barn, to which the architect replied he would build 
the handsomest barn in England. This story is too ridiculous to 
merit confutation. The whole proceedings of the founder were 
marked by an air of liberality superior to the meanness which the 
order would impute to him. 

In the year 17B8 the entire building was repaired by the parish, 
and an ashlaring of Portland stone was then added to the walls in 
lieu of the plaster which had previously covered them; and at the 
same time the rustic gateways imitated by Jones from Palladio, 
which, like the church, were brick and plaster, were rebuilt in 
stone. The expence of this repair was 11,000/. 

On Thursday, September 17, 1795, a fire broke out in the west 
end of this ehiirch, said to have been occasioned by the neglect of 
the plumbers engaged in the repairs of the building. The whole 
interior, organ, clock, vestry room, &c. were destroyed, and several 
adjoining houses damaged. The roof was entirely of wood, and 
considered an inimitable piece of architecture. The whole was for¬ 
merly insured at the Westminster fire-office for 10,000/. but the 
insurance had expired twelve months, sm<l not being renewed, 
the loss fell entirely upon the parish.f Notwithstanding this un¬ 
fortunate circumstance, the parishioners .determined on restoring 
the church, and Mr. Hardwick, the ingenious architect, who directed 

• William, firih earl of Bedford, and was 6,500/. It<i repairs, about six years 
his brothers,.John and Edward Hassell, previously to the tire, were charged at 
esqrs. were abated £7,000 from the 11,000/. The parishioners paid seven 
flnes they had incurred by violating the and a half per cent, for those repairs; 
act to prevent the increase of buildings, and through this accident, occasioned by 
in consideration of the parties having neglect, there arose an acciinnilation of 
built the church. at least twenty-live per cent, upon the 

t The original cost of the building rents. 
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Ihe previous repairs, was again employed to effect the restoration* 
The church, before its partial destruction, contained several rnonu* 
ments, among which were those of sir Peter Lely, 1680; William 
Stokeham, M. D. 1698; sir John Baber, &c. 

To the credit of Mr. Hardwick the present structure may be taken 
as an excellent copy of the ancient edifice. The plan is a paral¬ 
lelogram with a portico at the east end, and two wings attached to 
the western. The eastern is the principal front; it is occupied by 
a deeply recessed portico composed of two Tuscan columns, bold 
massive and severe in their character, and by the pilasters of the 
flank walls of the church, which are continued to the front of the 
portico and finished in antis; the whole is surmounted by an archi¬ 
trave and cantilever cornice of immense projection, and crowned 
by a pediment, which in the pure style of the ancient temples, it^ally 
finishes the roof; the raking cornice is also marked by the same 
boldness of projection which characterizes the horizontal one ; in 
the tympanum is a clock dial; the flanking walls are pierced with 
arches, and at the back of the portico is a large false doorway lin- 
telled and covered with a cornice resting on consoles; the slab 
which fills in the vacancy is thus inscribed:— 

The church of this parish having been destroyed by (ire on the xviilh day 
of September a.o. m.dccxcv, was rebuilt and opened fur divine service on 
the Ist of August, a. d. mdccxcviii. 

Above this doorway is a circle in blank, and on each side is a 
circular headed window with a doorway heneath, the latter most 
probably an addition at the last repair. The flanks have each four 
lofty arched,’windows, the elevations being finished with the canti¬ 
lever cofrnice continued from the front, and the eaves of the roof; 
the wings are more for convenience than ornament; they have 
doorways in the eastern front, and windows in their side walls; the 
southern is a porch, and contains a staircase; the northern is a 
vestry; the west front of the church has no portico; in other re¬ 
spects it is a copy of the eastern one; the great door is still in use, 
and in consequence the smaller doorways beneath the windows are 
omitted ; the turret which is raised upon the roof, is scarcely better 
than may be found in almost every mews; it is square and crowned 
by a cupola; its meanness is derogatory to the building. The in¬ 
terior is very plain aikd has a quaker-like appearance ; it produces 
therefore disappointment when contrasted with the simple grandeur 
of the outside; the ceiling is horizontal, and rests on u block cor¬ 
nice which forms the finish to the side walls; it is pannclled by 
mouldings of no very great projection, into cirdes and other figures; 
in a large circle which forms the centre is the Hebrew name of the 
Deity in a glory and clouds. A gallery of oak, sustained on fluted 
Doric columns of the same, occupies the east, west and north walls; 
in the western portion is the organ, which is more properly orna¬ 
mented than any other part of Uie church. The altar screen placed 
against the centre of the eastern wall consists of a stylobate sustain- 
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ing four pilasters of Uie Corinthian order surmounted by an enta-. 
blature and pediment; in 'he intervals the usual inscriptions, with 
the sacramental cup, and other subjects in relief. On the raking cor¬ 
nice of the pediment, an urn and pedestal, with an angel reclining 
on each side ; the sculptor was the late Thomas Banks, R. A. 

The pulpit and desks are placed in one group in front of the 
altar rails. The font is situated in a pew on the south side of the 
church ; it is a small basin of white marble on a shaft of red. 

There are several moiiuiuents in this church. In the south aisle 
is a neat marble tablet, with masks of tragedy and comedy, &c. 
inscribed as follows ;— 

Sacred to the memory of Charles Macklin, comedian. This tablet is erected 
(with the aid of public patronage) by his alfectiunale widow, fcilizabeth Macklin. 
Obiit tlth July, 1797, setatis 107. 

Macklin ! the falher of the modern staj;;c, 

Renown'd alike for talent and for age. 

Whose years a century and longer ran. 

Who liv'd and dy’d as become a man; 

This lasting tribute to thy worth receive, 

''J'is all a grateful public now can give. 

Their loudest plaudits now no more cun move. 

Yet l)eur! thy widow’s still small voice of love. 

In the same aisle arc plain tablets to .tlie Rev. P]. Embry, thirty 
years curate, died Feb. 21, 1<117, aged 72 ; and R. Bullock, D. li. 
twenty-five years rector of this parish, and of Streatham in Surrey, 
who died Oct. 4, 1809, aged 80. 

In the south gallery i.s a basso-relievo of Britannia, with a couch¬ 
ing lion pointing to an inscription—‘ The British Constitution, 
founded by wisdom, is supported by concord.’ It is to the memory 
of J<din Bellamy, esq. the founder of the Whig club ; he died Sept. 
29, 1794, aged 83. On the opposite side of the church is a similar 
monument repn’seiiting a female writing ; this is to the memory of 
Eilward Hall, M. L). secretary to the al|»ve club; he died Jan. 2, 
1798, aged 48. This monument is by Flaxniaii; both were erected 
by and at the expence of the Whig club of Enghuid. 

To have witnessed this church in its former state, with the hand 
of the original Tircliitect visible in its interior as well as exterior 
features, would have been indeed a treat; the exterior is nearly the 
same as originally desigtie*!, and was but the interior distinguished 
by an equal degree of bold simplicity, plain and unurnamented, but 
iu no instance descending to meanness, the architectural connois¬ 
seur might place this building by the side of St. Stephen, Walbrook, 
and challenge the world to produce a superior design to either.. 

The palladian gateways to the cemetery are equally beautiful 
with the church, and admirably harmonize with the main structure; 
they are exceedingly simple, consisting of an arched entrance between 
two pilasters crowned with an entablature and pediment; although 
the design is Palladio’s, the church is sufficient to shew that Jones 
did not borrow it from a defect of invention. In the northern 
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chuTdi>yard is baried a number of actors, formerly belonging to 
the different metropolitan theatres in tlie neighbourhood. 

The dimensions are as follow:— 

Feet. 


Length, exterior .133 

Ditto in the clear, church .... 102 

— . . portico. 23 

Breadth, portico from antse to antse . 60 

of church in the clear . 60 

Height, to apfx of pediment . 66 

to cornice . 36 

of cemetery gates . 10 


The ground on which this parish is built was formerly fields, 
thatched houses, and stables. The garden belonged to the abbot 
and monks of Westminster, whence it was called Convent Garden, a 
name since corrupted into Covent, and sometimes Common Garden. 
At the dissolution of religious houses it fell to the crown, and was 
given first to Edward duke of Somerset; but soon after, upon his 
attainder, reverted to the crown; and Edward VI. granted it in 
1652 to John earl of Bedford, together with a field, named the 
Seven Acres, which being afterwards built into a street, is, from its 
length, called Long Acre. ■ 

Here is a large square, called 

Covent Garden Market. 

It contains three acres of ground, and is the best market in England 
for herbs, fruit, and flowers. It is surrounded by a woo<len rail, 
and a column was formerly erected in the middle, on the top of 
which were four sun dials. At the present time, (October, 1826), a 
new and elegant market is being formed in place of the present. 
It will have a sunk area, wd the ground floor will be arranged in 
the best manner. ^ , 

There is a magnificent piazza on the north side of this square, de¬ 
signed by Inigo Jones, which, if carried round according to the plan 
of the architect, would have rendered it beyond dispute one of the 
finest squares in Europe. There was another piazza at the south¬ 
east corner; but that being consumed by fire, has not been re¬ 
built on a similar plan with the other sides. 

At the north-east corner of Covent Garden market is 

Covent Garden Theatre, 

This handsome theatre possesses a patent, originally granted to 
sir William Daveuant, and under which successive companies 
acted at the theatres in DorseWtreet, Lincohrs-inti-fieids; nor was 
it until 1733, that a theatre was opened in Bow-street, Covent 
Garden. In 1730, Mr. Rich, who had formerly had the direction 
of Drury-lane theatre, and afterwards that of Lincoln’s-inn-ficld.s, 
took the lease of the site of the present theatre at the rent of lOOf. 
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per annain, and opened his house in 1733. It held before the 
curtain about 2001.; the longitudiuai diameter of the auditory from 
tlie stage to the back wall of the boxes, being 65 feet. The above 
receipt was thought very considerable in 1750; but to augment it, 
the custom was (until the time of Garrick) to build numerous seats 
upon the stage, where a large body of auditors were accommo¬ 
dated. 

Over this theatre Mr. Rich presided until the year 1761, having 
been for fifty years the manager of a company under the patent 
granted by Charles II. In L767, Messrs. Coimaii, Harris, Powell, 
and Rutherford, purchased the theatre of the heirs of Rich for the 
sum of 60,0001. The management was confided to Mr. Colman, 
but the partners subsequently quarrelling, Mr. Harris purchased all 
the shares except Powell’s. 

Various improvements were made in the interior of this theatre, 
and in 1792, Mr. Harris expended 25,000/. upon it, under the 
direction of Mr. Holland, architect. For some years Drury-Iane 
had an advantage over Covent Garden, in possessing the talents of 
Mrs. Siddons, and her brother, John Philip Kemble, who did so 
much to rescue the stage from the ridiculous and barbarous costume 
w'hich bad hitherto disgraced it: but in the year 1800, this com¬ 
pany gained a great accession of strength in the person of George 
Frederick Cooke, whose talents and dissipation made him so long 
an object of public admiration and regret. 

Three years afterwards, Mr. Kemble purchased a sixth share of 
Covent Garden theatre for 22,000/. and was soon after constituted 
stage manager instead of Mr. Lewis, who hud filled that post for 
several years, with great credit to himself and advantage to the 
concern. 

On the 20th of September, 1808, this theatre, with all that 
it contained, was completely burnt to the ground,—and so rapid 
were the flames, that they threatenea destruction to the whole 
neighbourhood. Several houses caught fire, and were reduced to 
ruins, and the walls of the theatre falling, twenty persons were killed. 
No time was lost in rebuilding this house, the first stone of which 
was laid on the 31st December, 1808, by his present majesty, then 
prince of Wales. In ten months this immense edifice was finished, 
and oj>ened to the public on the 18th of September, 1809, with 
the tragedy of Macbeth, when a new danger threatened the pro¬ 
prietors, who, having built the theatre at the expense of 150,000/., 
sought an indemnity, by raising the price of admission. This was 
warmly resisted by the public; and for more than a month the 
theatre was a scene of cmitiniied riot and confusion, which is known 
by the name of the ‘ O. P. (old prices) war.’ At length a com¬ 
promise was effected ; but the injury done to the theatre, and the 
loss sustained by other causes, was long felt by the proprietors. 

The architect, Mr. Smirke, has taken for his model the finest 
specimen of the Doric, from the ruins of Athens, the grand temple 
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of Minerva situated in the Acropolis. The principal front in Bow- 
street exhibits a magnificent portico, which, though magnificent, is 
greatly inferior to the Athenian original. 

It consists of four columns of the Doric order, fluted, and without 
bases, supporting an entablature and pediment, and elevated upon 
a flight of steps. The whole front is enclosed by iron rail-work, 
and the upper part is decorated by basso-relievo representations of 
the ancient and modern drama. 

The ancient Drama. In the centre three Greek poets are sitting; 
the two looking towards the portico are Aristophanes, representing 
the old comedy, and (nearest to the spectator) Menander represent¬ 
ing the new comedy. Before them Thalia presents herself with her 
crook and comic mask as the object of tbeir imitation. She is fol¬ 
lowed by Polyhymnia playing on the greater lyre, Euterpe on the 
lesser lyre, Clio with the long pipes, and Terpsichore, the muse of 
action, or pantomime. These are succeeded by three nymphs, 
crowned with the leaves of the fir-pine, and in succinct tunics, re¬ 
presenting the hours or seasons governing and attending the winged 
horse Pegasus. 

The third sitting figure in the centre, looking from the portico, is 
.£schylus, the father of Tragedy; he holds a scroll open on bis 
knee ; his attention is fixed on Wisdom, or Minerva, seated opposite 
to the poet: she is distinguished by her helmet and shield. Between 
Ailschylus and Minerva, Bacchus stands leaning on his fawn, because 
the Greeks represented tragedies in honour of Bacchus. Behind 
Minerva stands Melpomene, or Tragedy, holding a sword and mask ; 
then follow two furies, with snakes and torches, pursuing Orestes, 
who stretches out his hands to supplicate Apollo for protection. 
Apollo is represented in the quadriza, or four-horsed chariot of the 
sun.- The last described figures relate to part of J3schylus’ tragedy 
of Orestes. 

The modern Drama. ItPlhe centre, (looking from the portico) 
Shakespeare is sitting; the comic and tragic masks, with the lyre, 
are about his seat; his right hand is raised, expiessivc of calling up 
the following characters in the Tempest: first, Caliban, laden with 
wood ; next, Ferdinand, sheathing his sword ; then Miranda, en¬ 
treating Prospero in behalf of her lover; they are led on by Ariel 
above, playing on a lyre. This part of the composition is terminated 
by Hecate, ((he three-formed goddess) in her car, drawn by oxen, 
descending. She is attended by lady Macbeth, with the daggers in 
her hands, followed by Macbeth turning in horror from the tiody of 
Duncan behind him. 

In the centre (looking towards the portico) is Milton, seated, con¬ 
templating Urania, according to his own description in the Paradise 
Lost. Urania is seated facing him above ; at his feet is Sampson 
Agonistes chained. The remaining figures represent the Masque of 
Comus; the Two Brothers drive out three Bacchanals with their 
staggering leader Comus. The Enchanted Lady is seated in the 
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chair, and the series is ended by two tigers representing the trans¬ 
formations of Comus’s devotees. 

The grand front of this theatre may perhaps be considered as one 
of the most correct buildings which adorn this metropolis, uniting 
grandeur with classical taste. Mr. Smirhe has avoided the error 
which almost all our modern architects have fallen into, that of sa¬ 
crificing the unity of a whole to a multiplicity of details, and thus 
fatiguing the miiul of the beholder, without producing that delight 
which can only result from simplicity and harmony of parts. 

The grand entrance to the boxes is under the portico in Bow- 
street. To the left of the vestibule is the grand staircase ; which, 
with its landing, form the central third part of a hail, divided longi¬ 
tudinally by two rows of insulated Ionic columns in porphyry; this 
conducts to the ante-room, with its porphyry pilasters. The doors 
on the right open into the grand saloon, or box-lobby, which is or¬ 
namented in a similar style, and assumes something of the air of an 
antique temple. There is another handsome but inferior entrance 
from Covent-garden, by a staircase with a double flight. 

The interior of the theatre is somewhat larger than the late house, 
and it differs from those before built, in the form, which nearly ap¬ 
proaches to the horse-shoe, which has been understood to prove 
favourable to bearing; the circles of boxes are three in number, 
with a row of side boxes on each side'above them, on a level with 
the two shilling gallerv; immediately behind them rise the slips, 
whose fronts form a perpendicular line with the back of the upper 
side boxes. The one shilling gallery in the centre ranges with 
the fronts of the slif>s, the whole assuming the circular form, 
and upholding a range of moderately sized arches, which support 
the circular ceiling; the latter is painted to resemble a cupola, in 
squaw compartments in a light relief. From the centre depends a 
magnificent cut glass chandelier, lighted by gas. 

The stage is of admirable dimensions in height, breadth, and es¬ 
pecially in depth. No boxes, except those over the side doors, are, 
suffered to intrude upon the proscenium. 

On either side of the proscenium are two lofty pilasters in scag- 
liola, with light gilt capitals, between which are the stage-doors, 
manager’s Imxes, Are. These support an arch, the soffit painted 
in light relief, from which descends the crimson drapery over the 
curtain. Above is a bold and simple entablature, with the royal 
arms resting on its centre. 

The entablature, the devices, and the whole frontispiece, are in 
the'same light relievo as the cupola. 

The third circle of boxes (under the two shilling gallery) twenty- 
eight in number, was at first exclusively devoted to private subscri¬ 
bers ; but the number of these have since been reduced to eight. 

These boxes are separated by a close partition ; and each of them 
is entered through a close square ante-chamber from the corridor. 

The saloon attached to this circle is in the same style as the pub- 
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Uc saloon; but linished with a beautiful light kind of verd antique* 
instead of porphyry. 

The royal entrance is by an open court at the west end of the 
theatre from Hart-street, which will admit the carriage to the door 
of the private stair-case leading to the apartments provided for his 
majesty. 

To the foregoing descriptions of this theatre we shall now add a 
description of the saloon to the private boxes, with some general 
remarks on this building. 

It has been justly objected by critics, that the Temple of Minerva, 
from which the design of this theatre has been taken, was not alto¬ 
gether a proper model for a modern place of amusement, the one 
requiring awful solemnity, the other splendour and elegance. This 
remark is more strongly exemplified in the decorative part of the 
interior, which is not adapted to a theatre, being too massy as well 
as too plain. 

This defect is equally striking in the saloon to the private boxes, 
where four heavy columns of the Paestum order are introduced, two 
at each end of the room; behind them is a circular recess, with 
equally heavy chimney-pieces in the centre. On either side of tlie 
room are projecting* pedestals supporting eight antique plaster 
figures representing heathen deities, as Bacchus, Apollo, Venus, 
C^res, Minerva, Flora, &c. Between these figures are seats, covered 
with crimsou, which produce a pleasing and striking effect. Over the 
chimney-pieces, and in the centre of the room facing the windows, 
are placed the busts of Homer, Virgil, and Milton. 

Faciog the side windows are two doors exactly similar in design 
to the windows in the front of Bow-street; in which also too great 
plainness prevails. These doors are tlie entrance into the saloon 
from the vestibule. 

Though it must be acknowledged that there is something grand 
in the general appearance of this saloon, yet it certainly wants 
lightness and elegance, especially as it is appropriated to the recep¬ 
tion of people of the first fashion in the country. 

Meaaurementa. 


ft. in 

Exterior, extent of Bow-street front. 220 O 

Hart-street front. 178 0 

Interior, Length of auditory from the front lights to the 

front of the boxes . 52 9 

Width of auditory at extremities. 51 2 

Width of the lower gallery. 65 0 

Length of ditto. 40 O 

Width of upper gallery . 55 0 

Length of ditto. 25 0 

Width of the proscenium in front ... 42 6 

Ditto at pilasters...... 38 8 
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Height of the proseenium to centre of arcb .... 
Depth of stage from the front lights to the slid¬ 
ing pilasters. 

Depth of ditto, from front lights to the back wail 

Width from wall to wall. 

The number of persons this theatre will conveniently hold 


The public or open boxes. 1,200 

The pit . 760 

Second gallery. 600 

First gallery. 360 


36 

12 

68 

82 


© 

3 

6 

6 


2,800 

In Bow-street is the principal office of police for I^ondon : it is a 
plain building, and the interior possesses no claim to description. 
This office will be removed to a more spacious building near St. 
Martin’s church. 


CHAPTER IX. 

History and Topography of the Parish of St. Mary-le-Strand. 

This parish is bounded on the north by the parishes of St Mar¬ 
tin in the Fields, and St. Paul’s Covent Garden, on the south 
and west by the precinct of the Savoy, and on the east by the parish 
of St. Clement Danes. 

Its precise boundaries are as follows : commencing at Waterloo 
bridge, the boundary traverses the east side of Wcilington-street to 
the Strsind, along wiiicb it proceeds westward to Burleigh-street, 
along Exeter-street ami White Hart-yard to Drnry-lane ; thence 
through part of Wytih-streel, an<l on the west side of Newcastle- 
street to the Strand, and thence down Strand-lane to the river side. 

St. Mary-le-Strand. 

'Where the tall May-pole once o’erlooked the Strand, 

Bat now, (so Anne and piety ordain) 

A church collects the saints of Drury-lane. 

The old church which bore the above name, was situated on the. 
south side of the Strand, but it was destroyed, without any com¬ 
pensation to the parishioners, who were obliged to join themselves 
to the congregations of the adjoining districts. This they were 
compelled to do till tlie year 1733. The act for erecting fifty new 
churches having passed some years before, one was appointed for 
this parish, the first stone of which was laid by James Gibbs the 
architect, on the 25th of February, 1714. The steeple was finished 
on 7th September, 1717, but the church was not consecrated till 
the Ist of January, 1723, when it was called St. Mary-le-Strand, 
although from thence to the present time, it has been popularly 
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known by the designation of the New Ckurch. The benefice is a 
rectory in the gift of the bishop of Worcester, 
t! The following prefatory remarks from the writings of the 
architect^ will very appropriately precede our description of the 
edifice;-—^ The New Church in the Strand,’ says he, * called St. 
Mary>le-Strand, was the first building I was employed in after my 
arrival from Italy, which being situated in a very public place, the 
commissioners for building fifty churches (of which this is jone) 
spared no cost to beautify it. It consists of two orders, in the 
upper of which the lights are placed ; the wail of the lower being 
solid, to keep out noises from the street, is adorned with niches. 
There was at first no steeple designed for that church, only a small 
campanile, or turret for a bell, was to have been over the west end 
of it: but at the distance of eighty feet from the. we.st front there 
was a column, two hundred and fifty feet high, intended to be 
erected in honour of queen Anne, on the top of which her statue 
was to be placed. My design fur the column was approved by the 
commissioners, and a great quantity of stone was brought to the 
place for layhig the foundation of it ; but the thoughts of erecting 
that monument being laid aside upon the queen’s death, 1 was 
ordered to erect a steeple instead of the campanile first proposed. 

‘ The building being then advanced twenty feet above, ground, 
and therefore admitting of no alteration from cast to west, which 
was only fourteen feet, I was obliged to spread it from south to 
north, which makes the plan oblong, which otherwise should have 
been square. 1 have given two plates of another design i made 
for this church, more capacious than that now built: but as it ex¬ 
ceeded the dimensions of the ground allowed by act of parliament 
for that building, it was laid aside by the commissioners.’* 

The plan of the church is a parallelogram, with a semicircular 
bow at the east end and a corresponding pavilion at the western 
<me ; there are no columns within the building. The walls are. 
entirely built with Portlatid stone, and ornamented with a «legree of 
profusion unknown to modern churches. The elevation is divided 
throughout into two stories, an expedient of the architect to give a 
greater height to the building, which the confined dimensions 
could not have allowed, had one order only been employed ; this 
arrangement has been censured a.s a defect both by Ralphf and 
Gwynn,:f and probably by every critical writer who may have 
written on this church, hut in so doing, they have shown more 
critical nicety than either candour or judgment, for no impartial 
spectator can fairly come to any other conclusion, than that this 
is an expedient suggested and enforced by llie confined site ; if it 
has therefore destroyed the simplicity of the building, the architect 
is not answerable for it, as he could adopt no other mode to give a 
superior elevation to his structure. 

* Book of architecture, p. vii. t Critical Review of Public Buildings, p.87. 
t Ixtndon and Westminster Improved, p. 46. 
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The entire building stands on a plinth, which is continued through¬ 
out ; in the west front a flight of steps leads to a pavilion or portico, 
occupying the central division of the lower story, the plan of which 
is a semicircle, and it is composed of four Ionic columns surmounted 
by the entablature of the order, and crowned by a low dome, on 
the vertex of which is an urn ; within the porticp is an arched 
doorway; in the lateral divisions are windows. The order of the 
upper story is Corinthian; in the centre is an arched window, be¬ 
tween two pairs of engaged columns, crowned with the entablature, 
and surmounted by a pediment; the lateral divisions contain niches ; 
they are finished with ballustrades and have urns at the angles; 
this story has also its stylobate, which, with the entablatures, are 
continued throughout the edifice ; ‘the angles of the building, and 
all the openings, being finished in antis. The steeple is a very 
inferior production, but Gibb’s apology for its erection, already 
given, disarms criticism of its sting; greatly is it to be regretted 
that the monumental column of queen Anne was abandoned, and 
that the commissioners for building the church, had neither good 
taste nor good feeling enough to cause it to be erected. The plan 
of the steeple is a parallelogram, having its longest sides in a line 
with the western front of the church ; the elevation consists of three 
diiniuishing stories, each of which has itrf stylobate, having a circu¬ 
lar aperture in the dado. In the first story the opening in the 
stylobate is covered with a |)cdimeutal cornice sustained on con¬ 
soles' ; the superior elevation is of the Corinthian order, and is 
enriched with pilasters in pairs on each side of an arched window, 
in the west and east fronts, and with two insulated columns in. front 
of each of the flanks ; on the cornice are urns ; the second story 
only differs in respect of the order, which is composite. The circle 
in the pedestal has the clock dial inscribed on it. The third story 
has buttresses at the angles, and in each aspect is an arched window ; 
the whole is finished with a high bell-shaped cupola, somewhat 
resembling the west towers of St. Paul’s cathedral; a vane of metal 
is fixed on the crown. The flanks of the church arc uniform, and are 
made respectively into seven divisions by engaged columns ; in the 
inlercolumniations of the lower story arc circular niches covered 
with pediments resting on consoles ; in the extreme divisions win¬ 
dows supply the place of the niches. The second story has large 
arched windows in the intercolumnialinns ; above the central one 
is an elliptical pediment, and over two others angular ones ; on 
acroteria above the pediments are vases, and the upright of the 
other divisions is furnished with a ballustrade with vases set upon 
it. The entablatures being made to break above the intercohimnia- 
tions, is perhaps the most serious fault in the structure ; it destroy.s 
the uniformity and fritters the design into a multitudinous assem¬ 
blage of little parts. 

'The eaiAern front is strikingly beautiful; the centre is occupied 
by the circular chancel, to which the side divisions form very agree- 

VOL. IV. . Y 
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able wings. The orders are here indicated by pilasters; in the 
lower story the chancel has three arched windows in lieu of niches, 
and in the upper, niches supply the place of windows ; the side 
divisions have doorways in the lower story, and windows in the 
upper, corresponding in the style of their decorations with .'the 
flanks; the elevation is finished as in the other fronts. The face 
of the pilasters are richly carved with foliage in it;licf, and festoons 
cover the heads of the windows; the spandrils, and, indeed, every 
portion of the building where ornament can he applied, being profusely 
decorated. The area in which the church stands is enclosed with 
an iron railing of a massive character, on a dw'arf wall; the prin¬ 
cipal gate is destroyed, and a watch-house built between the piers: 
the latter are square in plan, enriched with sculpture in the faces, 
and surniounted with urns. 

The interior is injured by the additional pews which have been 
set up in the chancel and aisle to accommodate a larger congrega¬ 
tion than the church was originally intended for, and the appearance, 
until lately, was impaired by the dirty slate of the roof and ornaments, 
the church not having been repaired since 1803. At the west eml are 
four columns of the Corinthian order, dispose<i in pairs at the sides 
of the entrance ; they are elevated on lofty pedestals, and sur¬ 
mounted by an entablature, which extends from side to side of the 
church. Upon the cornice is a bailustrade, which forms the front 
to a gallery containing the organ and seats for charity children. 
The side walls are divided in height into two stories, the order of 
the lower being Corinthian, the upper com|)osile ; the lower story 
is divided by pilasters in pairs, situated below the piers of the win¬ 
dows above, the intervals being )>aunelled : the iip|)er story has 
also pilasters on the piers of the windows. The east end has a 
large circular arch in the centre fronting the chancel; on each side 
are two Corinthian columns, corresponding in appearance with those 
at the western end ; they are surmounted by their entablature and 
a pediment, in the tympaniiin the arms of queen Anne in relief. 
The body of the ebureb is cove«;d with a low semi-elliptical vaulted 
ceiling, the face of which is decorated in a style of the greatest 
elegance, ll is divided into compartments respectively equal in 
breadtii to tlie windows and their piers, and filled alternately with 
square and lozenge shaped panncls, most superbly enriched with 
mouldings, the soffits occupied by flowers; the pulpit and read¬ 
ing-desks are situated in the angles formed by the contraction of 
the breadth of the building at the chancel; (he pulpit is hexagonal, 
with ogee“,front, and sustained on a large j'illar of the same form; 
the whole were formerly grouped against the south wall. The 
chancel occupies the centre of the east end, being situated in a 
splendid niche ; the first division has an arched and pannclled 
ceiling, the residue is a half dome ribbed and pannellcd, the soffits 
containing reliefs of clouds, &c.; the altar screen of oak is very 
plain, and no commandments are inserted on it, this being the only 
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parochial church in I^ondon in which the omission is made. Tlie prao 
tice of setting up these inscriptions in churches is of no further use 
than to injiire, roost seriously, in many instances, the architeirture of 
the builduig, a consideration which a century ago allowed a deviation 
in this instance to pass unnoticed, though at the present day the prac¬ 
tice is most pertinaciously adhered to, although a mere compliance 
with the letter of the canon is held sufficient, the inscriptions being, 
in most instances, either written in an improper place, or so painted 
as to be scarcely legible. On the side walls are two paintings, the 
subject of one being the ‘ Agony in the Garden,’ the other ‘ the 
Salutation of Our Lady,’ the subjects selected to allow of a resem¬ 
blance in the characters, the principal figure and an angel forming 
the subject in each ; the artist’s name is inscribed in the frames, 
Brow'N, pinx. The chancel is rendered dark from the smallness 
and paucity of its original windows, and which is increased by the 
dead glass with common-place paintings of the chalice, <Si:c. set up 
in 11120. 

The font is situated in the central aisle ; it is a plain circular 
basin of while marble, on a pillar of the same. 

No rrionuments were allowed to be set up in the church until J. 
Bindley’s, esq. F. S. A., which is a plain tablet. He died Sept. 11, 
1UI8, aged 81. He was for fifty-lhreo years a commissioner of 
stamps. 

The whole of the interior is at the present time under repair.* 
The paimei.s on the walls are painted in imitation of Sienna 
marble, and the pilasters, Ac. veined murhie. The ceiling of the 
nave and chancel is w hite, with a French while ground, which has 
a very chaste and elegant appearance. 

A most serious aeeident happened at this church on the proelaina- 
tion of peace in 1802. Just as the heralds came abreast of this 
jdace, a stone railing which runs round the roof of the church, 
adorned with stone urns at equal distances, and on which a man 
on the outside, in the bow' oii the eastern end, happened to be 
leaning bis arm upon the nrn before him, fell off. Newcastle-street, 
the end of Holywcll-strect, and the southern si<le of the Strand, all 
commanded a view of the spot; and all the windows being crowded, 
and the attention being drawn to that quarter, several of the spec¬ 
tators saw the stone in the commencement of its fall, and raised a 
loud shriek. The church being very high, this notice excited an 
alarm before the stone reached the ground, and several of the people 
below ran from their situations, but whether into, or out of the 
danger, they did not know. Three young men were crushed in its 
fall. The one was struck upon the hea<l, and killctl upon the spot; 
the second so much wounded that he died on his w'ay to the 
hospital ; and the third die<l two days after. A young woman was 
also taken away apparently much injured, and several others were 
hurt; but whether by flying splinters, or the pressure of their com- 

• October, 182K. 
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panicHis, they did not know. The urn, which weighed about two 
hundred pounds, struck in its descent the cornice of the church, and 
carried part of it away ; but this was the only obstruction which it 
met in its fall. An officer of the church went up to ascertain the 
man whose hand was iipon the urn when it tumbled over. He had 
fallen back and fainted upon its giving way. He was taken into 
custody ; but no blame was imputable to him. The urn stood upon 
a socket; and the wooden pin which runs up the centre being 
entirely decayed, consequently broke off, with the pressure of the 
man’s hand, as he was in the act of loaning forward. The stone 
broke a large flag to pieces in the area below, and sunk nearly a 
foot into the ground. 

At the digging the foundation for the present church, the virgin 
earth was discovered at the dejith of nineteen feet; whereby it 
appears that the ground in this neighbourhood originally was not 
much higher than the Thames, therefore this place was truly de¬ 
nominated the Strand, from its situation on the banks of the river. 

On the south side of the Strand, and nearly opposite the church, is 

Somerset House. 

On the site of this extensive pile of buildings formerly stood the 
elegant palace, built about the year 1549, by Edward Seymour, 
duke of Somerset, uncle to Edward VI. and protector of England ; 
who, to make room for it, besides demolishing St. Mary’s church, 
and the inns and town residences of the bishops of Chester and 
Worcester, sacrificed part of the conventual church of St. John 
of Jerusalem, Clerkcnwell, the tower and cloisters on the north 
side of St. Paul’s, with the charnel houses and adjoining chapel, to 
furnish materials for the new structure; even the beautiful pile of 
Westminster abbey was only rescued from the sacrilegious dilapi¬ 
dations by immense contributions. No recompense was made the 
owners for these robberies; and, strange as it may appear, among 
tile numerous articles exhibited on the duke’s attainder, not one 
accused him of sacrilege; bis accusers and judges were deeply in¬ 
volved in the rapacious plunder, and therefore forbore to tax him 
with what must have recoiled on their own seared consciences. The 
architect of the fabric is supposed to have been John of Padua, who 
was termed * deviser’ of buildings to Henry Vlll. It seems that he 
was the cause of introducing regular architecture into these realms, 
about the same period as llaiis Holbein, and bis allowance was the 
grant of a fee of two shillings per diem. The architecture of 
Somerset-house was one of the earliest specimens of the Italian 
style in this country; and displayed a mixture of barbarism and 
beauty. The back front, and the water-gate leading from the 
garden to the river, were of a different character, and erected from 
the designs of Inigo Jones, about the year 1G23, together with a 
chapel, inteuded for the use of the infanta of Spain, when the 
marriage between her and prince Charles was in contemplation. 
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Somerset>house had devolved to the crown by the protector Somer¬ 
set’s attainder; and queen Elizabeth often resided here. Here also 
Anne of Denmark, queen of James I. kept her court. AsCharleslI. 
did nut find it compatible with his gallantries that his queen should 
be resident at Whitehall, he lodged her during some part of his 
reign in this palace. This made it the resort of the Roman catho¬ 
lics; and possibly, during the fanatic rage of the nation at that 
period against the ]>rofess<>rs of her religion, occasioned it to have 
been made the pretended scene of the murder of sir Edmondbury 
Godfrey, in the year 10711- Queen Catherine remained here after 
Charles’s decease, till her return to l.isbon. The buildings were 
afterwards appropriated to be the residence of the queen dowager, 
and very often appointed for the reception of arnbassadors: the 
last who staid here any considerable time were tlie Venetian resi¬ 
dents, who made their public entry in 1703. 

Although the ancient building and garden occupied a consider¬ 
able space, they did not, by any means, comprise the intended 
ground plan of the new erections. This palace had a large addition 
made to il, which contained ail the a))artnieiits fronting the garden 
dedicated to the purposes of the royal academy, the keeper’s lodg¬ 
ings, those of the chaplain, the house-keeper, &c.; these, with the 
chapel, screen, and offices, were the works of Inigo Jones, though 
they probably rose upon the ruins of a magnificent part of the old 
fabric. At the extn*inity of the royal ajiarltnenls, which might be 
termed semi-modern, tw(» large folding doors ccmnecled the architec¬ 
ture of Jones’s with the ancient structure ; these opened into a long 
gallery, on the first floor of a building which occupied one side of 
the water garden ; at the lower end of this was another gallery, or 
suite of apartments, which made an angle forming the original front 
toward the river, and exlemling to Strand-lane. This old part of 
the mansion had long been shut, when sir William Chambers wish¬ 
ing, or being directed, to survey it, the folding doors of the royal 
bed-chamber (the keeper’s drawing-room) were opened; a number 
of persons entered with the surveyor. The first of the apartments, 
the long gallery, was lined with oak in small pannels ; the heights of 
their mouldings had been touched with gold ; it had an oaken floor 
and stuccoed ceiling, from which still depended part of the chains, 
&c. to which had hung chandeliers. Some of the sconces remained 
against the sides, and the marks of the glasses were still to he dis¬ 
tinguished upon the wainscot. 

From several circumstances it was evident, that lids gallery had 
been used as a bed-room. The furniture whieli had decorated the' 
royal apartments had, for the convenience of the academy, anti 
perhaps prior to that establishment, with respect to some of the 
rooms, been removed to this and the atljoiidng suite of nparlnients. 
It was extremely curious to observe thrown together, in the utmost 
confusion, various articles, the fashion and forms of which shewed 
that they were the production of different periods. In one part 
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th^re were the vestiges of a throne and canopy of state; fn aftHfther, 
cnrtahis for the aadience chamber, which had once been crims<*ft 
velvet fringed with gold. What remained of the fabric had, except 
in the deepest folds, faded to an olive colour; all the fringe and 
lace, but a few threads and spangles, had been ripped off; the orna¬ 
ments of the chairs of stale demolished ; stools, couches, screens, 
and fire-dogs, broken and scattered about in a state of derange¬ 
ment which might have tempted a philosopher to moralize upon 
the transitory nature of sublunary splendour and human enjoy¬ 
ments. 

In these rooms, which had been adorned in a style of splendour 
and magnificence creditable to the taste of the age of Edward the 
Sixth, part of the ancient furniture remained; and, indeed, from 
the stability of its materials and con.striiction, might have remained 
for centuries, had proper attention been paid to its preservation. 
The audience chamber had been hung with silk, which was in 
tatters, as were the curtains, gilt leather covers, and painted screens. 
There was in this, and a much longer room, a number of articles 
which bad been removed from other apartments, and the same 
confusion and ap])earance of neglect was evident. Some of the 
sconces, though reserved, were still against the hangings; and one 
of the brass gill oliandeHcre still depended from the ceiling. The 
general state of this building, its mouldering walls and decaying 
furniture, broken casements, fulling roof, and the long ranges of its 
uninhabited and uninbabitable apartments, presented to the mind 
in strong, though gloomy colours, a correct picture of those dilapi¬ 
dated castles, the haunts of s|tectres, and residence of magicians 
and murderers, that have, since the period alluded to, made such a 
figure in romance.* 

Somerset-yard, on the west side of the palace, extended as far as 
the end of Catherine-slrect. Latterly, in this yard, were built 
coach-houses, stables, and o'spacious guard-room. Mr. Pennant-f- 
observes, that ‘ possibly the foumler never enjoyed the use of this 
palace, for in 1552, be fell a just victim on the scaffold.' Mr. 
Pennant is wrong: the duke did reside at his palace in the Strand ; 
for his recommendatory preface to the ‘ SpiriluarPearl,’ is concluded 
in these words: * From oiire house at Somerset-place, the vith day 
of May, anno 1552.’ Short, however, was the term for which he 
enjoyed his residence. The duchess after his death appears to have 
resided ebieny at Hanworlli, where she died, at the age of ninety, 
in the year l.'iO?. 

To this palace queen Elizabeth was in the habit of resorting, as 
a vKsitor to her kinsman, lord Hunsdon; to whom, with charac¬ 
teristic frugality, her majesty lent, not gave. Somerset-place Anne 
of Denmark, (consort of king James I.) kept her court here. Wilson 
says, * that the queen’s court was a continued mascarado, where 

• Moser’s Vestiges, in Europ. Mag, 

t Vide Some Accoant of London, p. 129, 
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i^e'tuid b«r Jadies, like so many s^a-nymphs, or nWeides, appeared 
m various dresses, to the ravishment of the beholders.** 

The front of Somersel-place, next the Strand, was appointed by his 
late majesty to the .use and accommodation of literature and the 
sciences, and is occupied by the Royal and Antiquarian societies, 
and the Royal Academy. The Royal Society was begun in the 
chambers of bishop Wilkins, then no more than a member of Wad- 
ham-college, Oxford, about the year 1050. In 16.58 the members 
hired an apartment in Gresham college, and formed themselves into 
a body under lord Drounker, their first president. Their reputa¬ 
tion was so well established at the Restoration, that king Charles 
II. incorporated them by a charter, in whirli his majesty was pleased 
to style himself their founder, patron, and companion, which gave 
them the name of the Royal Society. By that charter the corpora¬ 
tion was to consist of a president, a council of twenty-four, and as 
many fellows as should be fountl worthy of admission ; with a trea¬ 
surer, secretary, curators, Ax*. From this time benefactions flowed 
in upon them; three IhousaiuUwo humired and eighty-seven printed 
books, in most languages and faculties, chiefly the first editions 
after the invention of printing; and five hundred and fifty-four vo¬ 
lumes of M.S. in Hebrew, Greek, Turkish, and Latin, part of the 
library of the once kings of Hungary, a^nd purchased by the earl of 
Arundel, ambassador at Vienna, were given to the society’s library 
in 1060, by the bon. Henry Howard, afterwards duke of Norfolk. 
In 1716 this library was augmented with three thousimd six hun¬ 
dred books, chiefly in natural and experimental philosophy, by 
Francis Aster, esq. Ac. A mtiseum was founded by Daniel Calwall, 
esq. in 1677, containing an excellent collection of natural and arti¬ 
ficial curiosities ; which has been considerably increased by generous 
beneiactions. In the year 1711 the society removed from Gresliam 
college to Crane-court, Fleet-street.f In the year 172.5, king 
George I. enabled the Royal Society, ky letters patent, to purchase 
lOOOi. in mortmain : and in the number of tlieir members appear 
king George II. and many of the greatest princes in Fjurope. The 
officers chosen from among the members are the president, treasurer, 
and two secretaries. The curators have the charge of making expe¬ 
riments, Ac. Every person to be elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society, must be propounded and recommended at a meeting of the 
society, by three or more members, who must then deliver to one of 
thfe secretaries a paper, signed by themselves with their own names, 
specifying the name, addition, profession, occupation, and chief qua¬ 
lifications ; the inventions, discoveries, works, writings, or other 
productions of the candidate for electimj; as also notifying the usual 
place of bis abode, and recommending him on their own personal 
knowledge; a plain copy of which paper, with the date of the day 
when delivered, is fixed up in the common meeting-room of the so- 

* Daring the occupancy of this queen, the buildinsr was called Denmark-place. 
t Vide ante, vol. ill. p. 678. 
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ciety, at ten several ordinary meetings, before the nominatiea ol the 
candidate is put to the ballot; ' bat it shall be free for eveiy <me ctf 
his majesty’s subjects who is a peer, or the son of a peer ra Great 
Britain orWland, and for every one of his majesty’s privy oouaeil 
of either of the said kingdoms, and for every foreign prince or am¬ 
bassador, to be propounded by any single person, and to be put to 
the ballot for election (hi the same day, there being present a com¬ 
petent number for making elections. And at every such ballot, unless 
two-thirds at least of the members give their bills in favour of the 
candidate, he cannot be elected a fellow of the Royal Society; nor 
can any candidate be baliolted for unless twenty-one memb^ at 
least be present. After a candidate has been elected, he may at 
that, or the next nieeting of the society, be introduced and solemnly 
admitted by the president, after having previously subscribed the 
obligation, whereby he promises, * that he will endeavour to pro¬ 
mote the good of the Royal Society of London, for the improvement 
of natural knowledge.’ When any one is,admitted he pays a fine 
of five guineas, and afterwards thirteen shillings a quarter as tong 
as he ccmlinues a member, towards defraying the expences of the 
society, and for the payment thereof he gives a bond; but most of 
the members on their first admittance chuse to pay down twenty 
guineas, which discharges them from any further payments. Any 
fellow may, however, free himself from these obligations, by only 
writing to the president that he desires to withdraw from tlie society. 
When the president has taken the chair, and the fellows their seats, 
those who are not of the society withdraw, except any baron of 
England, Scotland, or Ireland, any person of a higher title, or any 
of his majesty’s privy council of any of the united kingdoms, and 
any foreigner of. eminent repute, may stay, with the allowance of 
the president, for that time; and upon leave obtained of the presi¬ 
dent and fellows present, or the major part of them, any other per¬ 
son may be permitted to ’ stay for that time; but the name of every 
persmi thus permitted to stay, that of the person who moved for 
him, and the allowance, are to be entered in the journal book. The 
business of this society, in their ordinary meetings, is to order, take 
account, consider and discourse of philosophical experimeuts and 
observations; to read, hear, and discourse upon letters, reports,and 
other papers, containing philosophical matters; as also to view and 
discourse upon the rarities of nature and art, and to consider what 
may be deduced from them, and how far they may be improved for 
use or discovery. No experiment can be made at the charge of the 
society, but by order of the society or council. And in order to the 
propounding and making experiments, the importance of such expe¬ 
riments is to he considered with respect to the discovery of aj*y 
truths or to the use and benefit of mankind. The meetings of the 
Royal Society are weekly, on Thursday evening. The members of 
the Council are elected out of the fellows on St. Andrew’s day, be¬ 
fore dinner. Eleven of the old council are chosen for the ensuing 
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yeu^ and ten are elected out of the other members. Out of these 
ai« elected the president, treasurer, and secretary, &c. 

The Antiquarian Society was first formed in London about the 
year 1389, by some of the most eminent literary characters in the 
country, at the head of which was the learned and benevolent arch> 
bishop Parker.' Their first meetings were held weekly, at the house 
of -sir William Dethick, knight, garter king at arms, in the College 
of Heralds. The society had increased to such magnitude in the 
course of ten years, that archbishop Whitgift, in 1590, proposed, 
though 'unsuccessfully, to queen Elizabeth, to form a college of 
English antiquaries. A similar attempt was made under James I.; 
and, though these applications were equally unsuccessful, the society 
had frequent though not stated meetings, to discuss curious points 
in their profession, till their revival in 1706, since which they have 
met without interruption, preserving and publishing valuable anti* 
quities belonging to the British empire. The society obtained a 
royal charter on the 2d of November, 1751, by which they were in¬ 
corporated * The Society of Antiquaries of London,’ consisting of a 
president, council, and fellows; who, on St. George’s day annually 
elect twenty-one of their number to be council for the ensuing year. 
Out of this council the president is elected, who nominates four 
vice-presidents to act in his absence. The subordinate officers are 
a tieasurer, directors, two secretaries, &c.; their meetings are on 
Thursday evenings. 

The Royal Academy. The history of this establishment comprises, 
in a great measure, the history of the fine arts in Great Britain. 
This society was first formed by some artists, who, by a voluntary 
subscription among themselves, established an Academy in St. Mar- 
tin’s-lane, Charing-cross. 

In the year 1700 the first exhibition of the artists was made, under 
the sanction of the Society of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce. 
The success of these exhibitions, and the harmony which at that 
time subsisted among exhibitors, naturally led them to the thoughts 
of soliciting an establishment, and forming themselves into a body : 
in cmisequeuce of which, his majesty king George III. granted them 
his royal charier, incorporating them by the name of ‘ The Society 
of Artists of Great Britain this charier bears date January 26, 
1765. A division afterwards taking place among the members, was 
the cause of establishing the Royal Academy in 1768 ; which has 
continued in a flourishing state, whilst the Society of Artists has 
dwindled into obscurity. The Royal Academy consists of those 
members who are called Royal Acadcinicisuis, Associates, and Asso¬ 
ciate Engravers, who are not to belong to any other society of artists 
established in London. No associate can he admitted a royal aca¬ 
demician, except approved hy the king, and 'depositing a picture, 
bas-relief, or other specimen of his abilities, to the council, before 
the first of October next ensuing bis election. The associates must 
be artists hy profession, that is to say, painters, sculptors, or archi- 
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tceU, to be ftt leist twenty-four yean of age> and not ap|n:«nti«a8. 
The associate engaven are not to exceed six ; they are not to be ad¬ 
mitted into any of llie offices of the academy, nor have any vote in 
ihetr auemblies; but, in other respects, to enjoy all the advanti^es 
of academicians."' 

There are four professors, of painting, architecture, anatomy, smd 
ancient literature. The business of these gentlemen is to instruct 
the students by lectures, <!kc. in the principles of. composition, to 
form their taste, and strengthen their judgment; to point out to them 
the beauties and imperfections of celebrated works of art; to fit 
them for an unprejudiced study of books, and to lead them into the 
readiest and most efficacious paths of study. The professors conti¬ 
nue in office during the king’s pleasure, and have a small annual 
salary. The schools are furnished with living models of both sexes, 
plaister figures, bas-reliefs, and iay-mcn, with proper draperies, 
under certain regulations. 

The library consists of books, prints, models, &c, relating to ar¬ 
chitecture, sculpture, painting, and tlie relative sciences; and is 
open to all students properly qualified. The annual exhibition of 
tlie artists commences in May, and continues open to the public six 
weeks, or longer, at the discretion of the council; and the money 
received, after payment of the annual and contingent expences, is 
placed out to increase the stock in the 3 per cent, consolidated an¬ 
nuities, to be called ' the pension fund,’ and appropriated to the 
support of decayed members and their widovrs. The academy also 
distribute prizes to the students who have excelled in the science of 
design, under proper regulations, ' all students (painters, sculptors, 
or.architects,) having obtained gold medals, shall have the privilege 
of becoming candidates (by rotation), to be sent abroad on his 
majesty's pension, which allows the successful candidate 30f. for his 
journey there, lOOf. per annum for three years, and 30/. for bis 
journey back.’ The library of the Royal Academy is ornamented 
with a coved ceiling, painted by sir Joshua Reynolds and Cipriani. 
The centre, by Reynolds, represents the theory of the arts, formed 
as an elegant and majestic female seated in the clouds, her counte¬ 
nance looking towards the heavens; holding in one hand a com-< 
pass, and in the other a lahei, inscribed, " Theory is the knowledge 
of what is truly nature.’ 

The four compartments, by Cipriani, are distinctive of Nature, 
History, Allegory, and Fable. The council-room is richly iduocoed, 
and the ceiling exhibits paintings from the pencil of West. The 
centre picture represents the Graces unveiling Nature, surrounded by 
four pictures of the Elements, from which the imitative arts collect 
their objects, under the descri|>tion of female figures attended by 

* Why this restriction should extend great objects are in view, appear invi¬ 
to such useful and respectable artists as dious, and too often give the vdtgar an 
the body of engravers, n not for us to opportunity of depreciating the whole 
examine. Tritiing dultnctions, where fabric. 
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ItAirii.- Large oval pictares adorn the two extremities of the eeiltng» 
the work of Angelical Kauffman, representing Invention, Compori* 
tion. Design, and Colouring. In the angles, or spandrila,} in th« 
centre, are four coloured medallions, representing Appel^, the 
painter; Phidias, the sculptor; Appallodarus, the architect; and 
Arcliimedes, the mathematician : and eight smaller medallions held 
np hy lions round the great circle, represent in chiarO'*<»curo Pal¬ 
ladio, Bernini, Michael Angelo, Flamingo, Raphaello, Dominichino, 
Titian, and Rubens, painted hy Rebecca. 

At the commencement of the reign of his late majesty George III. 
directions were given to sir William Chambers, master of the board 
of works, for the designing and superintending the new buitdinir of 
Somerset-house. After a design of sir William’s the building waa 
begun ; and though never entirely completed, it must certainly be 
allowed, in many respects, to redound to the credit of his taste and 
ingenuity. Somerset-hoiise occupies a space of five hundred feet 
in depth, and nearly eight hundred in width. This astonishing 
extension of site is dislrlbutod into a quadrangular court, three 
hundred and forty feet long, and two hundred and ten wide, with a 
street on each side; lying parallel with the court, four hundred feet 
in length, and sixty in breadth, leading to a terrace (fifty feet in 
width) on the banks of the Thames. Tl>e terrace is raised fifty feel 
above the bed of the river, and occupies the entire length of the 
building. The Strand front of the building is no more than one 
hundred and thirty-five feet long. This division of the buildingcmi- 
sists of a rustic basement, supporting Corinthian columns, crowned 
in the centre with an attic, and at the extremities with a ballustrade. 
Nine large arches compose the basement; the three in the centre 
are open, and form the entrance to the quadrangle; the three at 
each end are filled with windows of the Doric oriier, and adorned 
with pilasters, enlablatiiies, and pediments. The key-stones of 
the arches are carved in alto-relievo, with nine colossal masks, 
representing Ocean and the eight chief rivers of Great Britain, via, 
Thames, Humber, Mersey, Dee, Medway, Tweed, Tyne, and Severn, 
all decorated with suitable emblems. Above the baaement rise ten 
Corinthian columns, on {ledestais, with regular entablatures cor¬ 
rectly executed. Two floors are comprehended in this order; tlie 
windows of the interior being only surrounded with architraves, 
while those of the principal floor have a ballustrade before them, 
and are ornamented with Ionic pilasters, entablatures, and pedi¬ 
ments. The three central windows have likewise large tablets, 
covering part of the architrave and frieze, on which are represented, 
in basso-relievo, medallions of the king, queen, and prince of 
Wales, supported by lions, and adorned respectively with garlands 
of laurel, of myrtle, and of oak. The attic extends over three inter- 
coluraniations, and distinguishes the centre of the front. It is di¬ 
vided into three parts by four colossal statues placed over the 
columns of the order ; the centre divisioa being reserved fur aa in^ 
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■oripiiMm, and Ibe sides having oval vrindows, enriched with festoons 
of oak and laurel. The four statues represent venerable men in 
senatorial habits, each wearmg the cap of liberty. In one hand 
they have a fasces, composed of reeds firmly bound together, em¬ 
blematic of strength derived from unanimity; while the other sus¬ 
tains respectively the scales, the mirror, the sword, and the bridle, 
symbols of Justice, Truth, Valour, and Moderation. The whole terr 
minating with a group, consisting of the arras of thip British empire, 
supported on one side by the Genius of England, and on the other by 
Fame, sounding her trumpet. The three open arches form the only 
entrance; they open to a vestibule, uniting the street with the back 
front, and serving as the general access to the whole edifice, but 
more particularly to the Royal Academy, and to tlie Royal and 
Antiquarian Societies, the entrances to which are under cover. This 
vestibule is decorated with columns of the Doric order, whose enta- 
blalure supports the vaults, which are ornamented with well-chosen 
antiques, among which the cyphers of their majesties and the prince 
of Wales are intermixed. Over the central doors in this vestibule 
are two busts, executed in Portland stone by Mr. Wilton ; that on 
the Academy side represents Michael Angelo Bonarotti; that on 
the side of the learned societies, sir Isaac Newton. The back front 
of this part of the building, which faces the quadrangle, the archi¬ 
tect was enabled to make considerably wider than that towards the 
Strand. It is near two hundred feet in extent, and is composed of a 
corps de logis, with two projecting win^: the style of decoration 
is, however, nearly the same; tlie principal variations consist in the 
forms of the doors and windows, and in the use of pilasters instead 
of columns, except in the front of the wings, each of which has four 
columns, supporting an ornament composed of two sphinxes, with an 
antique altar between them, judiciously introduced to screen the 
cbimnies from view. The masks on the key-stones are intended to 
represent Lares, or the tutelar deities of the place. The attic is 
ornamented with statues of the four quarters of the globe. America 
appears armed, as breathing defiance; the other three are loaded 
with tributary fruits and treasure. Ijke the Strand front, the ter¬ 
mination of the attic on this side is formed by the British arms, sur¬ 
rounded by sedges and sca-weeds, and supported by marine gods, 
armed with tridents, and holding a festoon of nets filled with fish 
and other marine productions. The other three sides of the quad¬ 
rangle are formed by massy buildings of rustic work, corresponding 
with the interior of the principal front. The centre of the south 
side is ornamented with an arcade of four columns, having two 
pilasters on each side, within which the windows of the front are 
thrown a little Imck. On these columns rests a pediment; in the 
tympanum of which is a basso-relievo, representing the arms of the 
navy of Great Britain, supported by a sea-nymph riding on sea-horses, 
and guided by Tritons blowing conches. On the corners of the 
pediments are military trophies, and the whole b terminated by ele- 
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gaait vases placed above the columns. The east and west fronla are 
nearly similar, but less copiously ornamented. In the centre of each 
of these fronts is a small black tower, and in that of the south front 
a dome. All round the quadrangle'is a story, sunk below the ground, 
in which are many of the offices subordinate to those in the basement 
and upper stories. Directly in the front of the entrance, and in the 
great quadrangle, is a bronze cast of the Thames, by Bacon, lying 
at the foot of a pedestal, on which is placed an elegant statue of his 
late majesty, also in bronze. 

The front next the Thames corresponds with the south front of 
the quadrangle, and is ornamented in the same manner. Before it 
is a spacious terrace, supported by arches resting on the’ artificial 
embankment of the Thames. These arches are of mas.sy rustic work, 
and the centre, or water-gate, is ornamented with a colossal mask 
of the Thames, in alto-relievo. There are eleven arches on each 
side of the centre ; the eighth of which, on both sides, is considera¬ 
bly more lofty than the others, and serves as a landing-place to 
the warehouses under the terrace. Ab(*ve these landing-places, 
upon the ballustrade which runs along the terrace, are figures trf 
lions couchant, larger than life, and well executed. 

The principal offices held in Sonierset-house are those of the 
privy-seal, and signet; the navy; navy pay; victualling, and sick 
and wounded seaman’s; the stamp; tax ; hawkers’ and pedlars’; 
the surveyor-general of crown lands; the duchies of Cornwall and 
Lancaster; the auditors of imprests; the pipe; the comptroller; 
legacy duty, and the treasurer remembrancer’s. 

In the streets on each side are dwelling-houses for the treasurer, 
paymaster, and six commissioners of the navy ; three commissioners 
of the victualling-office, and their secretary; a commissimier of 
stamps, and one of sick and wounded. 

It appears from the papers laid before the house of commons, 
that the architect’s estimate of the probable expense of the projected 
structure was comparatively trifling: on Somerset-house, however, 
has already been expended more than half a million of money. 

The considerable difference between conjecture and reality, with 
regard to the expense of this undertaking, is not to !>e entirely 
attributed to the natural disdain of restraint, invariable with the 
practitioner of the fine arts. The building was commenced when 
the nation was plunged in its destructive war with the colonies. 
When it is recollected that Portland stone is brought by sea upwards 
of 250 miles, from the -island of that name in Dorsetshire; that 
Purbeck stone is likewise conveyed by water upwards of 220 miles, 
from Sandwich ; and Moor stone upwards of 330 miles, from 
Devonshire or Cornwall, the effect that a state of national 
hostility must have on the charge and convenience of remov¬ 
ing so many hundred tons as were required for Somerset-house, 
must be allowed to operate materially, producing the alleged dis¬ 
proportion. 
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Oo tb« spot now occupied by DoUey’s lineo warebonse, was lov- 
merJy 

Wimbledon House. 

Alarfce mansion built by sir Edward.Cecil, third son of Thomas, 
earl Exeter. Sir Edward was an eminent military character in 
the reigns of James ]. and Charles f. By the latter he was created 
viscount Wimbledon, and baron Cecil of Putney, in Surrey. He 
died issueless, November Id, lOtJtt, and the title became extinct. 
Stow, in his annals, says this house was * burned quite down in 
November, 1028, and that the day before, his lordship had the mis¬ 
fortune of having part of his house at Wimbledon, in Surrey, blown 
up by gunpowder.^ 

There have been few shops in the metropolis that have acquired 
more celebrity than Doiley's warehouse. The original founder of 
the house (wlto, probably was a refugee, and after the revocation of 
the edict of Nantz, sought on asylum in this kingdom) formed a 
connexion in the weaving branch of business with some persons in 
Spilal-fields, whose manufactures, most judiciously fostered hy 
government, and most properly, and indeed patriotically, encouraged 
iiy the nobility, &c. w'cre just then ascending toward that eminence 
which they afterwards attained. Doiiey was a man, it is said, of 
great ingenuity ; and probably having also the best assistance, he 
invented, fabricated, and introduced a variety of stuffs, some of 
which were new, and all such as had never been seen in this king¬ 
dom. He combined the different articles, silk and woollen, and 
spread them into such an infinite number of forms and patterns, 
that his shop became a mart of taste, and bis goods, when first 
issued, the height of fashion. To this the Spectator alludes in one 
of his papers, when he says to this effect, viz. ‘ that if Doiiey had 
not by ills ingenious inventions, enabled us to dress our wives and 
daughters in cheap stuffs, we siiould not have had the means to 
have carried on the war.’ in Vanbrugh’s * Provok’d Wife,’ in the 
scene Spring-gardens, lady Fanciful says to mademoiselle, pointing 
to lady Brule and Belinda, ‘ I fear those Doiiey stuffs are not worn 
for the want of better clothes.’ This waiehousc was equally famous 
indeed, in our very early times; it was the grand emporium for 
gentlemens’ night gowns and caps.^ 

On the north side of the Strand, between Exeter-change and 
Catherine-street, is the 

Theatre Royal^ English Opera House. 

' This theatre occupies the site of a well-known building denomi¬ 
nated the Lyceum, which was erected in 1765, by James Payne, 
esq. a respectable architect, on ground formerly * belonging to 
Exeter-house. For many years this house was the centre of specu¬ 
lation, and a great diversity of entertainments were offered to 
• Moser’s Vestiges in Eorop. Mag. 
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public att:enti<m wtlliin it« walls. It was originaity constructed for 
tlie exhibitions of the * Society of Artists,’ which was incorporated 
by his late majesty, in January, 1705. Subsequently the premises 
were purchased by Mr. Linghani, breeches maker in the Strand, 
who at different periods let them for various exhibitions. About 
17d4, the back part from the Strand was rebuilt as a theatic by 
the late Dr. Arnold, but after its completion he was unable to 
obtain a license, through the opfwsition of the patentees of the 
winter theatres. In 1780 and 1700, it was occupied by Mr. 
Charles Dibdin for his * Sans Souci by Mr. Handy and Mr. P. 
Astley (on the destruction by fire of his amphitheatre in 1794) for 
* Feats of Horsemanship by Cartwright for his ‘ Musical Glasses 
and by Philipstul for his ‘ Phantasnmgoria.’ Afterwards Mr. 
Lonsdale had a highly interesting exhibition, entitled the * Mgypt- 
iana,’ which consisted of some beautiful scenery by Porter, Mulready, 
Pugh, &c. ; this was unsuccessful. Mr. (now sir Robert) Ker 
Porter, also exhibited several large paintings of the siege of Sering- 
apatam, siege of Acre, &c. 

Aliout 1809, Mr. Arnold, son of Dr. Arnold, obtained a license 
from the lord cliainberlain for opening the Lyceum as an English 
opera house. Shortly afterwards the Drury-iane company com¬ 
menced performing here by permission, in consequence of their own 
house being destroyed by fire. 

In 1815, Mr. Ariiohl (who had obtained a new lease for 99 years 
from the marquis of Exeter, at an annual ground-rent of 800f.) 
erected the present edifice on an enlarged scale, and at an expense 
of nearly 80,000/. 

The architect was S. Ber.ziey, esq. The theatre, willi the ex¬ 
ception of the narrow division which forms the facade in the 
Strand, is almost enclosed by the neighbouring houses. In the 
centre of this front is a small stone portico, consisting of six Ionic 
columns supporting a balcony, on which is a tablet inscribed with 
the word ‘ Lyceum and, above, on the front of the house, are the 
words ‘ Theatre Royal.' The entrance to the boxes is by a passage 
from tlie portico in the Strand; the approach to the pit and gal¬ 
leries is in Exeter court, on the west side of Ihe theatre. The prin¬ 
cipal saloon is 72 feet in length, and 40 feet in width. The music 
saloon, which conimuuicales with the second tier of boxes, is 42 
feet in length by 21 feet in width. 

The form of the interior of the theatre, or auditory, is that of a 
lyre, the ends terminating at the stage. From the front of the centre 
lioxes to the orchestra, is 30 feet. The pit consists of sixteen 
rows of seats, aitd behind is a lobby with additional benches : it 
will hold 500 persons. The interior is handsomely decorated, and 
from the ceiling depends a rich gas-lit chandelier. When full the 
house holds about 350/. 

Exeter Hmise. 

On the site of Exeter-house, aow Exeter-change, 'was formerly 
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liie filuriqiLBge for the parisli of St. Clement Banesi ^itli a giMlOn 
imd oliwo fm* llie parMm’s hotte, till sir Thomas Palmer^ knt. in 
r^f&> of Edward VI. came into the possession of the lirm|^, 
when, as lohbiBf the church, as Mr. Nightingale observes, was 
considered no crime, he appears to have seized upon the land, and 
began to build a bouse of brick and timber, very large and spadous; 
but upon his attainder for high treason, in the first year of queen 
Mary I. it reverted to the crown, and the next year it was leas^ by 
Job llixman, then rector, to James Basset, esq. for the term of 80 
years, at forty shillings per annum, in the following manner ; * that 
the messuage, cartilage, and garden, situate over against the hos¬ 
pital of the Savoy, excepted imd foreprized, one house called the 
parsonage-house, wherein one Francis Nicholas then dwelt.’ This 
houw remained in the crown, till queen Elizabeth granted it to sir 
William Cecil, lord treasurer, who augmented and rebuilt it, when 
it was called Cecil-house, and Burleigh-house. ' It is to be noted 
that lord Burleigh kept principally two houses or families, one at 
Lendmi, the other at Theobald’s, though he was also at charge both 
at &irleigh and at court, which made bis houses in a manner four. 
At his house, in London, he kept ordinarily in household fourscore 
persons ; besides his loi^ship and such as attended him at court. 
The charge of his ^housekeeping at London amounted to thirty 

f ounds a week. And the whole sum yearly to 1,560/. and this in 
is absence. And in term time, or when his lordship lay at Lon¬ 
don, his charge increased ten or twelve pounds more. Besides 
keeping these four houses, he bought great quantities of corn in 
times of dearth, to furnish markets about his house at under prices, 
to pull down the price to relieve. the poor. He also gave, for 
releasing of prisoners, in many of his latter ycars,'‘forty and fifty 
[)ounds in a term. And, for twenty years together, he gave yearly, 
ill beef, bread, and money, at Christmas, to the poor of Westmin¬ 
ster, St. Martin’s, St. Clement’s, and Theobald’s, thirty-five, and 
sometimes forty .pounds per annum. He also gave yearly to twenty 
poor men lodging at the Savoy,.twenty suit of apparel. So as his 
certain alms, besides extraordinaries, was cast up to be 600/. 
yearly, one year with’’another.’* Burleigh, or Cecil-house, as it 
appears by the ancient plan, fronted the Strand : its gardens ex¬ 
tended from the west side of the garden wall of Wimbledon-house, 
to the green lane, which is now Southampton-street. Lord Bar» 
leigh was in this house honoured by a visit from queen Elizabel^, 
who, knowing him to be siibject to the gout, would always make 
him to sit in her presence; which it is probable the lord-treasurer 
conindered a great indulgence from so haughty a lady, inasmuch as 
he one day apologized for the badness of his legs. To which the 
queen replied, * My lord, we make use of you not for the badness 
^ your i^s, but for the goodness of your head.’ When she came 
to fiorleigh-house, it is probable she had that kind of pyramidal 
* Desiderata Curiosa, vol. i. book i. p. 39. 
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tu fasbioD, Iwiliof wii«» la^, ^x4bblUkdbl «od 
dbot ii|> to a fceat height; lor when the {hwoh^ i4(ipe«tic 
ushered her in, as she passed the threidiold he desired her.'»BaJei«^ 
to stoop. To which she repHed. * For your master^i sahe I will 
stoop, toll not fat the king of Spain.’ 

Lord Burleigh died here in 1518. Being aftesrwards possessed 
by his son, Thomas, earl of Exeter, it assumed that title, which it 
has retained till the present period. After the fire of London, it 
was occupied hy the doctors of civil law, &c. till 1672 i and here 
the various courts of arches, admiralty, &c. were kept. Being de¬ 
serted by the family, the lower pari was converted into shops of 
various descriptions ; the upper cont^s a coUecticm of wild beasto, 
birds, and reptiles, the ceiebrated^menagerie and museum (d 
Polito, (late Pidcoek’s) and now in the occupation <rf Mr. Cross. 
The shop below is a public thoroughfare, belonging to Mr. Olark^ 
toyman, &c. 

Nearly on the site of the church of St. Mary-le-Strand was a 
large May-pole, often noticed in the periodical publications of 
seventeenth century ; it was removed in 1713, and a new one, 108 
feet high, was erected July 4, opj>osite Somerset house, which had 
two gilt halls and a vane on the summit, decorated on*^ rejoiciag 
days with flags and garlands. When ,the second May-pole was 
taken down in May, 1718, sir Isaac Newton procured it from the 
inhabitants, and afterwards sent it to the rev. Mr. Pound, rector of 
Wanstead, Essex, who obtained permission from lonl Casllemain, to 
erect it in Wanstead park, for the support of the largest tcleseops 
in Europe, made by Monsieur Hiigon, and presented by him to the 
Royal Society, of which he was a member. 


CHAPTER X. 

iJistary and Topography of the parish of *Sf. Clemen$ 

Danen. 

This parish is bounded on the north by St. Giles’s in the fields 
and St. Andrew, Holborn ; on the west by St. Mary-le-Strand, and 
fib. Martin’s in the fields; on the east by the ward of Farringdon 
Without, and on the south by the river Thames. 

Its particular bounds are as follows: commencing at Strand-lane 
it advances northward between Newcaslle-street a^ I>rury-coart, 
behind the houses on the south side of Princes-street, through Duke- 
street, to tibe Roman Catholic chapel, which is in this parish; 
thence to the south-west angle of Lincoln’s-inn-fields, behind the 
fawses on the south side of which it proceeds to about the 
middle of Lincoln’s-inn giudens, where it turns north to Holborn; 
thence on the side of Middle-row to the bars, where it abate 

^'OL. IV. z 
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^ ib Cimme Js M^n Bw w«st side ^ CiwUi^* 

tje>8tn^ behmd 0|«y8toke«<plaee, and the west aide of Fetter4«a«i» 
% Shim*l^e, to Teiaple^bar, and tbeBce to Teinple-^aua. 

> , One of the .first notices of 8t. Ctlenient’s church by-onr historifiOM, 
is the gUt of it by Henry 11. to the knights templars. After the 
4i88elutiiHD of that order, the advowson was ctmyeyed to the cantHis 
iD^uiar of the church of ‘the Holy Sepulchre. Warwick, who had 
other pofsessions in this parish, part of which Newcourt suppose 
to have been the site of EsBex>hou8e. Those exchanged it with 
Stapleton^ bishop of Exeter, in the gift of whose successors it con¬ 
tinued till Edward VI. thought proper to grant it to Edward, duke 
of Somerset; after whose deMji, the crown, having a second posses> 
sioB, granted it to sir Thomas Palmer. The earl of Exeter pos¬ 
sessed the patronage at the commencement of the last century, and 
bis successors still bold it. A composition is mentioned by New¬ 
court to have been made in 1517, between the master and fellows 
of Rie hospital of the Savoy, and James Fitzjames, rector; in which 
it was agreed the hospital should rec'eive all the tithes and other 
emoluments due from the inhabitants residing within its limits, for 
an annual payment to the rector of St. Clement’s of twenty-six shil- 
fings and eight-pence; the master and successors taking upon them¬ 
selves the administration of all sacraments, &c. to their inmates. 
The priest and churchwardens are possessed (to the use of 
the church and the morrow-mass priests’ wages) of two tenements, 
of the rent by year one pound six shillings and eight-pence. The 
parish clerks in 1732. estimate the value at GOO/, per annum, but 
that not more than 400/. was received ; which, from the New View 
of Loudon. 1708, appears to have been repeated. 

The origin of the addition of Danes to this church has never 
been, and probably never will be, clearly ascertained ; yet various 
have been the conjectures respecting it. Pennant says it was 
80 called either from being the place of interment of Harold the 
Harefoot, or of the massacre of certain Danes who had taken refuge 
there.* 

The apocryphal William of Malmsbury says, that the invading 
Danes burnt the church which before their time stood on this spot; 
SK> that it would appear that here stood a church in very early times. 

Another reason given for the denomination of this church is, that 
when most of the Danes were driven out of England, the few that 
remained, being married to English women, were obliged to live 
betwixt the Isle of Thorncy and Ludgate, where they erected a place 
ojtidevotion, which was afterwards consecrated, and called 

Clementu Danorum' Such is the account which the recorder 
Fleetwood gave to the lord treasurer Burleigh, who resided , in tbig 
pariirii. 

. A much later writerf thinks that the church was origmally built 

* Penn. Load. p. 185. 

t Mr. Moser: vide Vestiges, &c.Barop.Mag. July itos.p. 18. 
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kv tlie Banes; who, from the eantenttoBsarlnog hetwhct theta ood 
the Normaasj were banished by the city, and were obliged to inha> 
hit this eiabarb. The church arose in consequence, and was dedi¬ 
cated tn cempliment to pope Clement II. or probably, as his reign 
WAS abort, it might cmly be termed ' the church of the Danes,' and 
acquired the addition or prefix of St. Clement's dunng the time of 
the crusade, in the reign of Richard I. as it was well known that 
Clement III. who then filled the papal chair, not took an 
active part in the holy war, but, by the means of the knights tem¬ 
plars, and other orders, had a much greater infiaeUce in this 
country than any of his predecessors; it is, therefore, probable 
Mr. Moser thinks that he might be honoured by the dedication of 
Uiis and other churches to his patron saint and martyr of the second 
century. 

Hiighson, in his History of London,* gives the following account, 
which he supposes the most probable origin of this parish. He has, 
as he informs us, been favoured with certain manuscript collectkms 
made by Mr. William Stratford towards compiling a History of St. 
Clement’s parish; and from Uiis collection he has made the follow¬ 
ing extract. Mr. Stratford, after extracting from Francis Thynne, 
* tiiat the Danes in the reign of Elhelred despoiled the abbey of 
Chertscy, and murdered ninety of the fsaternity,’ proceeds in Wil¬ 
liam of Malmsbury’s statement, as above: and then advances"his 
own opinion. ‘ That it could not take its name from the first of 
these events is certain ; for Harold died in the year 1040, at which 
time it was the burying-piace of the Danes, and seems to have been 
well known as such by the fishermen who found the body, bringing 
it immediately to this sepulture. This, I think, proves that its 
name did not originate from that circumstance. With regard to the 
second : take off its monkish dress, and it implies no more than that 
in an excursion made by the Danes, they plundered the monastery 
of Cfaertsey, and returned home, not to Denmark, but to their place 
of settlement, St. Clement Danes ; where, for aught the mmiks 
knew, they died natural deaths; it not being probable that they 
would be destroyed by their own countrymen, who perhaps were 
sharers in the booty. 

* If 1 might be permitted to hazard a conjecture, it should be, that 
the church was built by Alfred the Great, about the year 886, when 
he drove the Danes out of London. Those who submitted to bis 
arms and government, it is probable, he settled without the walls, 
beyond the bar; which, with Shire-lane, was the boundary of these 
aliens. The corroboration of this circumstance is strengthened bjr 
the names of the latter place, as Alfred was the first monarch who 
divided his kingdom into shires and parishes. His desire also to 
instil into the minds of the vanquished heathens a notion of Chris¬ 
tianity, might induce him to fom this district into a parish; and as 
in reforming the nation, be repaired many monasteries and built 

• Vol. iv. p. 150. 
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ohurefaai, llte pai^ ch^roh of tbe Daises looBt pjrobafilj^ was lirsl 
c^natrQotcd at this peric^/ , ' . , 

Pf^ioua to 18^, Ifaechutch of St. <^106111 had feU t^ «^ec^ 
qI time 80 mvitreU, that the inhabitaote vvere compeUed to rehaild 
the steeple, which was finished in that year. The portion so lelMiih 
comprises all the square tower, except the upper story. Hie church 
underwent the same operation, and was completed in 168Si. ThC 
design of the church was made by sir Christopher Wren, and it was 
beilt by Edward Peirce under his directions, except the upper 
works of the steeple, which were added some years afterwards by 
James Gibbs. 

The church is a large and handsome building of stone : the plan 
shows an oblong square, the eastern end sweeping in a semi-circular 
direction, and broken in the centre by a small chancel, the end of 
which is square, but the angles are rounded off; at the west end is 
an attached tower, flanked by vestibules. 

The tower possesses a considerable altitude; it is carried up 
square to the height of five stories; the basement is fronted by a 
porch, consisting of an arched doorway "between four pilasters, in 
pairs, surmounted by an entablature: above the centre of which is 
a pannel, with the following inscription:— 

* This church was repaired A. D. 1817. Rev. W. Gurney, M. A. rector; 

Thomas Capper, William Dew, churchwardens.' 

The uncouth pedimental finish seems to mark an earlier period 
than the rebuilding of the church by Wren; the second story has 
an arched window made into two lights by a single mullion; the 
arch hounded by a sweeping cornice, a poor attempt at an imitation 
of the pointed style ; the third- story has a circular window in the west 
front, and a sun-dial in the south flank. Up to this story the tower 
has buttresses at the angles, which have been modernized into obe- 
liid(8. The fourth story is clear of the church ; in every front is a 
repetition of the window in the second story. The elevation is here 
finished with a block cornice; and at this point the old tower ter¬ 
minated. The fifth and last story is in a l>etter kind of architecture; 
it consists of a stylobate, in each face of which is an ornamented 
pannel, containing the dials of the clock ; in the upper part of the 
elevation an arched window rusticated, which is also repea(ted in 
every aspect. The elevation is fttiishe<^l by a second block cornice, 
<whi<^ terminates the square portion of the tower. This story, and 
all the succeedmg parts, are the work of Gibbs. A pyramidal 
atructure of stone, which in plan is octangular, rises Irpni the plat- 
fortn bi three diminishing stories. The first story is of the lonfc 
order ; it has its stylobate, from which eight Ionic pilasters, situated 
at the angles of the design, take their rise. They are surmounted 
by the entablature of U»e order, upon the cornice of which are 
vases corresponding in number and situation with the pilasters; in 
ea<di face of the structote is an arched window;. the angles of the 
square |ower are mirinounted with vases, to avoid the abrujdness 
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dccani^sied by the ioddea trkadfioai from the squaie to the 
piaa, Ihe tecoad sto^ is siinUar, the otder beingOonittitiea, end 
each face of the elevatitni ddncaved ; the thinf sto:^ ie of-the cotn> 
poBite order, and the angles have columns instead of |>ilaaters. This 
story is crovmed with a low dome, surmounted by a tautem, ending 
ih a vatu. 

The two lower stories of the tower are flanked by vestibules 
in two stories; in the western fronts are low arched doorways; 8ur> 
mounted by circular windows, and in the flanks arched Vrindowsare 
substituted for the doorways. The elevations are finished with cor> 
nices and parapets, crowned with spherical domes covered with 
lead. The west front of the church rises to a considerable height 
behind the vestibules, and ends pedimentally raking up to the tower. 
The south side of the church is made into two stories; in the lower 
is a doorway near the west end, covered with a pediment and four 
low arched windows, nearly square; in the upper story are five 
lofty arched windows, the key-stones carved with cherubs, and the 
spandrils with festoons of foliage. The elevation finishes above the 
windows with a cornice, surmounted by a ballustrade, on Which 
were formerly vases above the solids, which were tastelessly removed 
at Uie general repair in 1817. 

The doorway in this side had formerly a circular pavilicm com¬ 
posed of four columns of the Ionic order, sustaining a dome: this 
was evidently an addition of (Jibbs to the work of Wren ; it was re¬ 
moved at the last repair. The north flank is uniform with that 
already described, except the doorway, which has no pediment. 
The sweeping portion of the cast front has two windows on each 
side the chancel, corresponding in design with the sidetolevations of 
the church. The chancel has a large arched window divided by 
stone-work, so often met with in Wren’s works, in the east front, 
and two arched windows corresponding with the church in the 
upper story of the flanks; the elevations of which finish with a 
ballustrade, but the east end has an elliptical pediment instead, 
above which is a shield charged with an anchor, and the letters 
S. C. D. 

The roof rises to a high ridge in the centre, and is increased iti 
breadth by lean-tos above the aisles ; it is entirely covered with 
lead. The interior is distinguished by a grandeur in Its arrange 
raent, which, if the length of the building was adequate, would have 
produced an effect almost unrivalled ; on each side the nuve five 
sqtrare piers; the height of the gallery sustain as many Corinthian 
columns ;* at the east end two other columns are disposed in fwwJt 
of the chancel to accommodate the semi-circular place; the ceiling 
is an arched vault, elliptical over the centre division, and coved at 
the altar end to suit the circular finish; it is pierced with arches 
over every intercolumniation, and the side aisles are divided into 

* The columns are wood, and their appearance ia not improved by the hoopa 
of iron which bind them together. 
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fK 0 tiied«oaipartaieBt*i)y other arches tmmed over tiie etatesr 
received <n an impost of three fascia attadbed to the «de wafls. 
The ceiliog of the save ^rings from imposts over thecohsmim, simi- 
im* to the aisles; it isdivided by hands into compartments ecjual with 
Uie hiteroolamniatioas ; the somtspannelled in squares and obloage, 
the latter filled with foliage; the semicircular cove at the east mMl 
contains the arms of king James 11.; in the centre, from the sides 
of which spring rotes and thistles, overspreading the remainder of 
the vault; below the arms is a pannelwithan inscription quite ille¬ 
gible, from its height and the darkness of this part of the church. 

The springings of the ribs are enriched with shields with the 
anchor, 4kc. as before, and cherubic heads, and the soffits of the 
bands and arches with guiliochi; the whole are executed in the 
most splendid style of composition, which prevailed in the period 
when the church was built; the arrangement of the eastern end 
would have a fine effect if the church were longer: the design 
shews the superior taste of the architect, and forms a pleasing varia¬ 
tion to his numerous other works. The intercolumniation at the 
chancel is wider than the rest, and the flanks are covered with 
arches returned from the main columns and received on the capitals 
of engaged columns; the chancel is recessed and covered with a 
hemi-spherical dome ; the soffit enriched with lozenge-shaped pan- 
nels cemtaining flowers ; the upright is divided into two stories; the 
lower is occupied by the altar screen, which has a large division in 
the centre covered with an elliptical pediment; in the tympanum a 
pelican ; on each side are four Corinthian columns crowued with an 
entablature set round with vases; the interval# on the screen bear 
the customary inscriptions.* The altar is porphyry sustained on a 
frame of wrought iron. 

An upper gallery is constructed at the west end for the purpose 
of cfsataining the organ and seats for the charity children. 

The pulpit is hexagonal, and is enriched with a profusi<Hi of 
handsome carving ; the material is dark brown oak ; it is situated 
on the north side of the church. On the opposite side are placed 
the desks, which are plain and devoid of ornament. 

The font, a handsome circular basin of white marble, is situated 
in a pew near the south-west entrance. 

. Against the east end of the church is a tablet to sir Edward 

* la 1725, much Terment wai oc- pp. 186,492. Tbeorieioal, after be- 
easioned in this parish, by an order iug removed from the diurch, was for 

from Dr. Gibson, bishop of I.rf>ndon, some years one of the ornaments of 

for the removal of an altar-piece tlie ooflee-room at Ute Crown and 

painted by Kent, which had been Anchor in the Strand, from which 

placed in the church at no small ex- place it was removed to the vestry- 
pence, and wbich was supposed to con- room, ever the old almsbonies in t^ 

tain the portraits of the pretender’s church-yard, where it remaned titt 
wife and cbildrvn. Of this famous 1808; and has been since removed 
painling Hogarth engraved an exact into the new vestry-room on the norUs 
,fae simile. See Mr. Nichel’s Biogra- side of the church-yard, 
phicai Anecdotes of Hogarth, 1783, 
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Lediei <ef Sbipky, D«rbfabiie,ii^ a master .af^i^aaoei^. He 

Jidy 12,1682. a|^d 60. * j, - 

In the necth aisle is a saadbk slab, recording the foandatioa of a 
lecture or sermrei os Christnias'day, and Good Friday; 1^ Mra. 
Rupertia Hill, of Fore-street, Cripplegate, on March 11^ 1818. 

lii the tower is a good peal ^ eight bells; they were cast in 
1603, ^aad their weight is four tons, thirteen hundred. 

The*expence of rebuilding the church in 1682, was 8,786f. 17«. 0^. 
When the new sewers were ccmstructing in the Strand, in 1802, 
eastward of St. Clement’s church, the workmen direovercd an an- 
cient^stone bridge of one arch, about eleven feet in length. It was 
covered severkl feet in depLli by rubbish and soil, and found to be of 
great strength in the construction. A doubt arises whether this 
was jPons Novi Templi, or Bridge of the New Temple, passed by 
the lords and others who attended parliament at Westminster, after 
going out of the city to this place by water; which, wanting repair, . 
Edward Ill. called upon the knights Templars to effect, or an arch 
turned over a gully or ditch, when the road, now the street termed 
the Strand, was a continued scene of filth. 

* 27 Edward III, Da pavagio vitce quat se dueit a porta, voeat. 
Temple Bar Loud, usque ad Port Abbathiw Westminster.^ This 
extract proves that a pavement of some kind was made here in very 
ancient times; hut' it must have l>een in a most lamentable state 
previous to the above date. If the petition of the inhabitants in Uie 
vicinity of the king’s palace at Westminster may be relied on, 1318, 

8 Edward II. which represented that the foot-way at the entrance 
of Temple-bar, and from thence to the palace, was so bad, that the 
feet of horses, and rich and poor men, received constant damage, 
particularly in the rainy season ; at the same time the foot-way was 
interrupted by thickets and bushes ; concluding by praying it might 
be amended. The consequence of this petition was an order ap¬ 
pointing William de Leyre, of London, and Richard Abbott, asses¬ 
sors for levying a tax on the inhabitants between Temple-bar and 
Palace gate; and the mayor and sheriffs of London, with the bailiff 
of Westminster, overseers of the repair. But the statute of the 
tbirty-fonrtli and thirty-fifth of Henry VIII. exhibits this road as 
being * full of pits and sloughs, very perilous and noisome.’ 

A writer in the Gentleman's Magazine,* describes the state of 
the earth, as it appeared in digging the sewers, as follows;The 
top of this stratum, for about two feet and a half deep, is of a reddish 
yellow colour, and contains here and there the Indus helmantia, 
of fossils, called clay balls. In the remaining depth of five feet the 
clay is of a dark lead colour, and contains a few martial pyrites, or^ 
heavy irregolaj black lumps, composed of iron and sulphur, having 
a shming silvet-like appearance when broken.f 
On the north side of St. Clement’s church, is St. Clement’s-iitn,. 

• Vol. bxii. p. 968. 

t Beauties of England, vol. x. pt. iv. p^ 168. , 
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A ilfocc iflf esBdldnadbte'' axAtepnty ; |»o]wr iu)tbe; wiU :4iii« 

takett m aaotber part of the work. 

Mr; Jifithlnfale OQi^oturas *tbat Bear this i^!K)t stood an iBOr 
aoiar ha<»'as«tiie1sne of kibg Etheldted, fon^e ceoeptioa of poai- 
tentfl who came to St, Clem&A^e well; that a leligious house was ta 

g ocess of tune eetabUshed, and that the church rose in consequence. 

! this as it may, the faoiy hrotheihood was probably removed to 
sonife.other aituatkra ; the holy lamb, aaa inn on the west wide of the 
lane, received the guests; and the monastery was cmiverted, or 
rather perverted, from the purposes of the gospel to those of tli« 
law, and was probably in this professkm considered as a house of 
veiy considerable antiquhyin the daysof Shakespeare; for be, who 
with respect to this kind of chronology may be safely quoted, 
makes, in the second part of Henry IV. one td hie justices a member 
oi that society. 

' He mast to the inns of court. I was of Clement’s once myself, where they 
talk of Bfad Shaliovr still.’ 


A pump now covers St. Clement’s well. Fitzstepheii, in his de» 
seription of London, in tlie reign of Henry If. informs us, * that 
ronod the city again, and towards the north, arise certain excellent 

X ings at a small distance^ whose waters are sw'cet, salubrious, and 
ar, and whose runnels murmur o’er the shining stones: among 
these, Holywell, Clerkenwell, and St. Clement’s well, may be 
esteemed the principal, as i>eii>g much the most fretpiented, both 
by the seholara from the school, (Westniinster,) and the youth from 
the city, when in a summers’ evening they are disposed to take an 
airing.’ This well was also much resorted to on account of its 
being supposed of peculiar efficacy in the cure of cutaneous and 
other disorders, and was consequently a place of importance to d^** 
votees. The estimation of its efficacy and sanctity have long 
ceased. 

The ’church is surrounded by an-oval railing. The north side 
lorms a semi*oircle, and at the entrance of Clement's>inn, the cor- 
pegation of London have erected a gate-way of stupendous archi¬ 
tecture, to which are added the new almshouses, and vestry-room 
of the parish; all rebuilt at the expeuce of the city. The south 
side of the Strand is also rebnilt with very lofty dwellings, capa¬ 
cious shops of various descriptions; and, St. Clement’s, notwitb- 
atanding the unlucky twist of the scite, has a situatimi superior to 
any other church in London. 

St. Clement’s parish (says Mr. Malcolm) certainly contained the 
sesidences of many of our most ancient noble families, nay, traditiola 
will have it, that the great duke de Sully, minister to Henry IV. of 
France, was an inhabitant of Butcher-row. 

At that time a house in it was occupied by Christopher Hutey, 
count Beaumont, ambassador from France, in 1605, and the duke de 
Sully, who came over as ambassador extraordinary, resided bere fov 



liig ami^, '^U ^AttiitickiMi^iiffe/ tHeu tntttated 
w^ere Amndcil-^rBet now is, could be prepsred for his reeepti'm. 



Ancient Bouse, Strand. 


’■ The house was ornamented in front with the fleur-de-lis, and 
other devices; but these were probably added to it in some later 
repairs in commemoration of the visit of so disting:uished a fpiest# 

Between Essex-house and Milford-lane was a cliapel dedicated 
to the Holy (Jhost, called S. Spirit; but of the time and occasion 
of its foundation. Stow confesses himself ignorant. To the west of 
this last was the bishop of Bath’s house, or inn, as it was usual to 
call such rt?sidences. Afterwards it became the residence of the 
earl of Arundel. 

Butcher-row was once a place of considerable traffic. The stack 
of houses which occupied the sj>ot which now forms a wide 
opening on the west side of Temple-bar, was, with respect to the 
ground plan, in the form of an obtuse-angular triangle, the eastern 
line of which W'as formed by a shoemaker’s, a fish-monger’s, and 
another shop, with wide extended fronts, and its w'eslern point 
blunted by the intersection of the vestry-room and almshouses of St. 
Clement’s parish; both the sides also contained shops of various 
descriptions; the south (Strand), a number of respectable trades¬ 
men, such as bakers, dyers, drysalters, smiths, tin-plate workers, 
<fec.; the north (Butcher-row,) was, as its name implied, really a 
flesh-market; it was at first wholly occupied by butchers, who had 
from a very early period brought their meat in "carts from Uie coun¬ 
try, and sold it just without the civic liberties, for the supply of the 
western parts of the city. These foreign butchers, as they were 
termed, were cmisidered so extremely useful in repressing tlie ex¬ 
orbitant demands of the native butchers, and lowering the prices 
of the London markets of these days, that the competition was 
encouraged, and their dealings were attended W'ith snch success, 
that the desire of immoderate profit operated upon them as 
it has upon their descendants, in the present age, and indnoed 
them to become stationary; perhaps to go hand in hand with the 
people they bad formerly op|>o8ed. Be this as it may, in the reign 
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of <}B€W BotebeiMrow^ wfa«^ for tbefitoi^oae above 

specffiod lieeo in the «i«eaty*fiiot of Edward I, fraoted to Walter le 
Barbur«: took the form of an eslabliflimd market; in proceu of time 
otbmr sitcom, besidea but<diers, fiabmcmgers, and green^grocera, 
were opened. The whole of Butcher-row, cm the south sidk of 4he 
chttvdi, was iakea down in 1810, and die present hasdaoem cres‘> 
cent erected at the expense of the coiporatian of London. 

Thv pavement of this quarter, as as of some otiier parts of 
Westminster, seems to have been in a deplorable state so latefy as 
1702, when an act for new paving this city and its liberties was 
passed. Until that time, it appears, every inhabitant, before hia 
house, did what was right in bis own eyes; the consequenis ol 
which was, that some doors were superbly paved, some indifferently, 
some very badly, and others totally neglected, according to the 
wealth, avarice, or caprice of the inhabitants.. And a proof of the 
filth and nastiness which prevailed, is detailed in the London 
Chrcmicle of that time. 

Speaking of the plan for a new pavement, the writer exclaims, * all 
sorts of dirt and ashes, oyster-shells, and the offals of dead poultry, 
and other antinals, will no longer be suffered to be thrown into the 
streets, but must be kept until the dustman comes; nor will the 
annoyances erected by coachmakers be permitted; aiid when a 
bouse is pulled down, the rubbish must be carried to a proper place, 
and not left in the streets. Can we, with any degree of justice, 
commend our magnificent buildings, without taking slianie to our¬ 
selves for the bad condition of our streets ?’* 

This part of the Strand, in the early part of Elizabeth’s reign,, 
was the scene of frequent disturbances, occasioned by the young 
students belonging to the inns of chancery; who were so riotous 
and unruly at night, parading the streets to the danger of peace¬ 
able passengers, and the annoyance of the neighbourhood, that the 
inhabitants were obliged to keep watches. In ld82, the recorder 
himself, with six more of the honest inhabitants, stood by St. Cle¬ 
ment's church to see the laiithorn banged out, and to observe if he 
could meet with any of the rioters. About seven at night they saw 
young Mr. Robert Cecil, the lord treasurer's son (who was afterwards 
secretary of state to queen Elizabeth), pass by the church, and as 
he passed gave them a civil salute; at which they said, * Lo! you 
may see how a nobleman’s son can use himself, and how he putteth 
off his cap to poor men. Our Lord bless him f This passage the 
recorder wrote in a letter to his lather, adding, * Your lordship 
hath cause to thank God for so virtuous a child.’ 

Arundel House. 

Arundel-street stands on the ground formerly occupied by the 
house of the bishops of Bath and Wells, called also Hampton-place. 
The episcopal residence was disposed of by Edward VI. to bis unclg, 

* Mr.. Stratford’s Collections. 
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kid H i Pa i M i fteygaoBr of SbiiHey, aciouMdi«f and was 

cailed 1SeyiDoitr«|>lace: in bis possessiora it remwbed tiil his attain* 
der,* wiwn it was purcbaMd erf the crown by the.earl of Arundd, 
together with seveml other messuages, lands, and tenements in this 
p«risb, for 4lL 6«. 8d. Hence it was called Arundel-house. The 
premises coming into the possession of the Howard family by mar¬ 
riage, it became the residence of the dukes erf Norfolk, and was at 
thid time * a large and old built house, with a spacious ^ard for 
stabling towards the Strand, and with a gate to enclose it, where 
there was the porter’s lodge, and as large a garden towaids the, 
Thames.’ It was afterwards appointed, as already mentioned, lor 
the residence of the duke de Sully, who says that it was one of the 
finest and most commodious of any in London, from its great num- 
l»er of apartments on the same floor. Hollar's Views do not, how¬ 
ever, give any advantageous idea of it; for though it covered much 
ground, the buildings were low and mean: but the views from the 
gardens were remarkably fine. Here was kept the magnificent 
collecticHi of statues formed by Henry Howard, earl of Arundel; 
and howsoever faulty lord Clarendon may have represented him in 
some respects, his judgment in the fine arts will reinaiu indisputa¬ 
ble. Norfolk-house was pulled down in the seventeenth century ; 
but the family names and titles are retained in the streets which 
rose on the site, viat. that of Howard, Norfolk, Arundel and Surrey. 
There was a design to build a mansion-house for the family out of 
the accumulated rents on that part of the gardens which lay 
next to the river; and an act of parliament was obtained 
for the purpose, but the plan was never executed. It was to 
Arundel-house that the Koyai Society removed from Gresharo- 
coliege after the fire of London, whither they were invited by 
Henry, duke of Norfolk, where they assembled till 1674, when 
they returned to the college, when Norfolk-house was ordered 
to be pulled down. This duke had presented his valuable library 
to the society.f Between Arundel-streel and Norfolk-streel are 
two bouses, which are remarkable for the following circumstances: 
sir Thomas Lyttleton, member in various parliaments for Woodstock, 
Castle Rising, and Chichester, was, in 169B, elected speaker of the 

*'This,’sayi Pennant,'was one of daring her grace’s slay in I^ondon, 
the scenes of his indecent dalliance The queen’s death, and her own sus- 
witb the princess Glisabeth, afterwards picions on her death-bed, gave jnst 
oneen. At first he certainly was not cause of the foulest surmises. Hta 
ill received, notwithstanding he had execution, which soon followed, put an 
jnst espoused the unhappy Catherine end to his projects, and saved Elizabeth 
Parr. Ambition, not lust, actuated and the nation from a tyrant, possibly 
this wretched man; bis designs . on worse than him from whom they had 
Elhsabelh, and subsequently on the but a few years befoie been released, 
crown, sparred him on. The instru- The whole of his infamoqs conduct 
meot of his design was Thomas Par- respecting the unhappy ^ueen dowa- 
rye, cofiferer to the princess, to whom ‘ ger, &c. is fully detail^ in Burleigb'a 
he offered, for her grace's accummi*- State Papers, from p. 95 to 104.* 
dation, his house and all the furniture t Pennant. 
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hotwe kI osmsamt, «od Uved next door to the {atiljtor ^ Indbito Jh«r^ 
net, in the pwrish of St, Clemeat Daae«, It was hers that Btirnet 
aiidinc I'homas apeat much of their time: and it was the custom 
the. latter, whenever he had any great business to bring forward in 
parliament, to disouM Jt previously with Burnet, who was to ohiect 
esery argument in bis power. Sir Thomas was appointed treasnrer 
of navy, whicli be retained till his death in 1700. Buroeta 
house ocmtinued in tlte family within memory, when it was posseased 
by a bookseller of the same name, a collateral descendant from the 
bishop. 

Another noble mansion in this parish was situated at the we^ 
end of Wych-street; it was called 

Drury House. 

It was built by sir William Orury, an able commander in the 
Irish wars, in the reign of Elizabeth. During the time of the fatal 
discontents of the queen’s favourite, the earl of Essex, it was the 
place bis imprudent advisers resolved on such counsels as terminated 
tn the destruction of him and bis adherents. In the next century it 
was possessed by the heroic lord Craven, afterwads earl Craven, 
who rebuilt it. ft was lately a large brick pile, concealed by other 
buildings, and was a publio^buuse, bearing the sign of the queen of 
Bohemia's head, the earl’s admired mistress, whose battles he 
fought, animated by love and duty. When he could aspire at her 
hand, he is Bup}K>3ed to have succeeded ; and it is said that they 
were privately married, and that be built for her the fine seat at 
Hampstead Marshal, in the county of Berks, afterwards destroyed 
l»y fire. The services tendered by the earl to London, his native 
city in particular, was exemplary. He was so indefatigable in pre¬ 
venting the ravages of the frequent fires of those days, that it was 
said his very horse smelt it out. He and Monk, duke of Albemarle, 
heroically staid in town during the dreadful pestilence, and at the 
hazard of their lives preserved order in the midst of the terrors of 
the times.* 

Olympic Theatre, 

Drury house was suffered to go to decay; and it remained in a 
dilapidated state till the late P. Astley, esq. of the Royal Amphi¬ 
theatre, conceiving it a good situation for a minor theatre, took a 
lease of tlie ground for sixty-three years, from Michaelmas, 1803; 
us<l, after considerable delay, produced from his own designs, the 
* Olympic Pavilion,’ which was first opened on September 18,1808. 
The interior exhibited the form of a tent; the accommodatirms cem- 
aisted of one tier of boxes, and a pit, behind which was the gallery,, 
la this state it cost Astley about 800/. In 1811 considerable, im-, 

* la Cravan Buildiags wa« a very and letters W.C< ,.it was pi^ed in 

good portrait of tills liero, in armour, fresco, but has been long de'airoyed. 

with a traheheoo in his hand, and There is a good ehgrsiiiDg ttf it in 

mounted on his white horse; on each Smith’s Antiquitiet dfLondm. 

side an earl’s and a baron’s coronet. 
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« 

fiToyCraeatB were'made; a ride was formed in the fwt, and a ^lery 
efciteil oilier ihe lioxes; but, ootwfthstandi!^ every easertion to 
redder it popatar, the projector Was obliged to dit^se df the pitH 
perfy, which he did to Mr. Mliston for 9000 guineas and a sraaH an* 
QuUy. The loss to Mr. Astley was upwards <rf 10,000/. Mr. 
EllistoD expended a coasiderable sum in decorating it, and opened 
it under the title of ‘ Little Drury-lane Theatre.’ But on the pa¬ 
tentees of the larger houses interfering, it was closed by order of the 
lord chamberlain. It was again opened in December, ISIS, as the 
'Olympic Theatre.’ On Mr. Elliston becoming lessee of Drury- 
lane theatre, he let this house to various persons, who were gene¬ 
rally unsuccessful; and, on the bankruptcy of the above gentleman, 
it was sold by auction on the 27lh of February, 1826, to Mr. Scott, 
(the original proprietor of the Adelphi.) for 4,860 guineas. 

The interior of the theatre is handsomely fitted up, and is of the 
horseshoe form. The proscenium is 25 feet wide, and the extent 
from the front of the stage to the back of the pit is 60 feet. The 
receipts of the house, when full, are about 1.50/. and the number of 
persons it will hold is*about 1,200. 

Adjoining to Wych-street is Holywell-street, from the well of. 
that name. It is a narrow inconvenient avenue, of old ill-formed 
houses; but contains a neglected place for law-students, named 
Lyons’ Inn. This is ait appendage to’ the Inner Temple, and is 
known to be a place of considerable antiquity, 

Portiigal-street is famous for having had a dramatic theatre, first 
built on the site of a tennis-court, and opened by sir William 
D’Avenarit, who obtained a patent for it in 1662. Out of compli¬ 
ment to James, duke of York, it was called ‘ the Duke’s Theatre 
and the performers, in contradistinction to his majesty’s servants at 
Drurv-lanc, were called ‘ the duke’s company.’ The bnilding being 
found inadequate to its intended purpose, a new one was erected 
in Dorset-gardens, and this was deserted. The structure in Pprtu- 
gal-street arose in consequence of some disputes between the mana¬ 
gers and actors of Drury-lane and Dorset-gardens, and the latter 
formed themselves into an association, at the head of which was Mr. 
Betterton, the Roscius of the day. Their complaints having been 
made before king William III. a licence was granted to act for 
themselves in a separate theatre; and a subscription was opened for 
that purpose, which the nobility very liberally supported. The 
new theatre was opened on the 30lh of April, 1695, and continued 
to afford public entertainment till 1704; when, complained of as a 
nuisance, Betterton assigned bis patent to sir John Vanbrugh ; who, 
fmding these premises too small, erected one more spacious in the 
Haymarket, and this was abandoned. It was again opened in 1714 
by ^r. Rich, whose father bad been expelled for mismanagement at 
Drnry-lane, and employed the remainder of his life m re-fitting it 
Ibr performances: the first play on this occasion was ' The Recruit¬ 
ing Officer.’ The performers, who were under the direction of Mr. 
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Rtcfa, so much inferior to tliove at Drai74aiie, thal tii« ktter 
carried away all the applause and favour of the town. In this dis¬ 
tress. the genius of Rich suggested to him a specie of enteilain- 
Riant, which, at the same time that it has been deemed ccmtemp- 
tfide, has been ever followed and encouraged. Harlequin, Pantaloon, 
and all the host of pantomimic pageantry, were now brought 
forward; and sound and shew obtained a victory over sense and 
reasmi. The fertility of Rich’s inventimi in these exotic entertain¬ 
ments, and the excellence of his own performance must at the same 
time be acknowledged. By means of these only, he kept thie mana¬ 
gers of the other house at ail times from relaxing their diligence; 
and, to tliO disgrace of public taste, frequently obtained more 
money by ridiculous and paltry performances, than all the sterling 
merit of the rival theatre was able to acquire.* 

In 1783, Porlugal-street was shut up, in consequence of Mr. Rich 
and his company removing to the new theatre in Covent>gard«n. 
In 1735 , Mr. Gifford, who had opened a theatre in Goodmah's- 
fieids, was persuaded to take the vacant edifice, in which he and 
his company acted for two years; when it entirely ceased from being 
a theatre ;t and, having had various revolutions, is now occupied as 
a pottery and china warehouse. It was here that Macklin killed 
Mr. Hannam, in the year 1735. Opposite is the work-house for 
the poor of St. Clement’s parish; and adjoining is the burial-ground, 
which was purchased by the inhabitants in the year 1638, as appears 
by a commission for a rate to wall it in granted to them by Dr. 
Juxon, bishop of London. In 1674, bishop Henchman gave them 
licence to build houses and shops on the north side. 

On the north side of Portugal-street is the court for the relief of 
insolvent debtors. It is a neat and commodious brick edifice, 
erected fai 1826 from the designs of J. Soane, esq.; and, like 
ail the works of that architect, is full of blemishes and beauties. 
The court is neat, but there is a great want of light. 


Clare Market 


Is erected on what was originally called Clement’s Inn Fields. In 
the year 1657, a bill was passed for preventing the increase of 
buildings, in which was a clause, permitting the earl of Clare to 
erect the market which bore his title, in these fields, to be held on 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays. The earl, it seems, also 


« Baker’s Biograpfaia Dramatica, 
IstrodactioD. 

t The shutting up this structure has 
been whinisicall^y accounted for by vul¬ 
gar tradition ; upon a representation 
of the pantomime of the Harlequin and 
Dr. FauWns, when a tribe of demons 
necessary for the piece uras assembled, 
a supernumerary devil was observed; 


who, not approving of going ont in a 
comi^aiaant manner at the door, to 
shew a devil's trick, flew up to the 
ceiling, made hia way through the ti¬ 
ling, and tore away one.fourth of the 
house; wbichcircoBHtancesoaffright- 
ed the manager, that the proprietor 
had not courage to open the house 
afterwards. 
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erected a (^apel af ease to St.Cloaeot’e, which is eud to have been 
converted into dwelfiag houaou 

Charles 1. in 1640, granted bis licence to ISioiBas York, lii 
executors, &«. to erect as many buildings as they thoujidit proper 
upon Clement’S'inn'field, the inberitance of the earl of Clare,^^to 
M built on each side of the causeway leading from Gibbon’s l^wl* 
ing-alley, at the coming out of Lincolii’s-inn>rields,to the Rein-deer* 
yard, that leadeth unto Drury-lane, not to exceed, on either dde, 
the number of one hundred and twenty-feet in length, or front, and 
sixty feet in breadth, to be of stone or brick.’* Rein-deer-yard was, 
probably, what is now called Bear-yard; and Gibbon’s Bowling- 
alley was covered by the first theatre erected by sir William D’Ave- 
nant, whence he afterwards removed to Portngal-street. Its remains 
are now a carpenter's shop, slaughter-houses, &c. Here, during 
the administration of sir Robert Walpole, in the reign of George II. 
John Henley, a disappointed demagogue, vented his factious ebul¬ 
litions in this place, which be distinguished by the name of oratory. 
Possessing some abilities, he was also obnoxious to government by 
the publication of tlie ‘ Hyp. Doctor,’ and other papers on the poli¬ 
tics of the times. Charles f. issued another licence in 1642, per¬ 
mitting Gervase Hollis, esq. to erect fifteen houses, a chapel, and to 
make several streets of the width of thirty, thirty-four, and forty 
feet. These streets still retain the names'and titles of their founders 
in Clare-street, Denzel-street, Holles-street, &c. 

Clcnienl's-lane, a filthy inconvenient avenue, is noticeable for 
the residence of sir John Trevor, cousin to lord chancellor Jeffries. 
He was bred to the law, and knighted in 1670-1. He rose to be 
solicitor-general, twice master of the rolls, a commissioner' of the 
great seal, and twice speaker of the house of commons; and had 
the honest courage to caution James H. against his arbitrary con¬ 
duct, and his first cousin Jeffries against his violence. Trevor was 
as able as he was corrupt, and had the great mortification to put tibe 
question to the house, * whether himself ought to be expelled for 
bribery.' 'The answer was ‘ Yes.’ Sir John died in Clement’s-lane, 
May 20,1717, and was buried in the Rolls chapel.f 

Illuming to Picket-street from the church westward, the avenues 
form three streets, of which Wych-street contains New Inn. It is 
an inn of chancery, and the only one remaining to the Middle 
Temple. This society removed from Sea-coal-lane, to be nearer 
to the other inns of court and chancery. This was, before their 
removal hither, a common hostery, or inn, known by the sign of 
the Blessed Virgin, and was procured from sir John Fineux, some 
time lord chief justice of England, about the year 1485, for the rent 
of six pounds per annum. 

* Mslcoim^ Londoa, vol, hi. p. 29S. 


t Noble’s continuation of Granjfer. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

HiaioTff ’^^d Tt^ograpk'0 of the parish of St. George^ ffasi^tier 

Square. 

||!^B new buildings ni the parish of St. Martin’s in the fields 
conibahsg to increase in the early part of the last century, so tnuch 
tfiat the inhabitants were much inccmvenieBced, the commiastoners 
for building fifty new churches within the bills of mortafity caused 
one to be erected in the north-west part of this extensive 
parish. 

This parish is bounded on the north by Paddington and St. 
Mary-le-bone; on the east by St. James, St. Martin’s in the fields, 
St. Margaret, and St. John; on the south by the river Xhames; and 
on the west by Chelsea and Kensington parishes. 

Its particular bounds are as follows: commencing at the sewer on 
the west side of Vauxhall-bridge, it traverses in a northerly direc¬ 
tion to Pimlico, on the west side of Elliot’s brewery and Stafford'^' 
place, before the east front of the new palace, through the gardens, 
in a westerly direction to Grosvenor-place; thence to Hyde-park- 
corner, along Piccadilly, to the Queen’s-walk; through Park-place, 
up St. James’s-slreet, along Piccadilly, to Burlington Arcade, 
through which it pursues its course to Burlinglon-gardens; thence 
up Old Bond-street, on the south side of Conduit-street, to Regent- 
street ; thence to Oxford-street, which it traverses in a westerly di¬ 
rection, to Tyburn-turapike, and on to Bayswater; thence in a 
southerly direc*tion, along the middle of the Serpentine river, across 
Knightsbridge, on the east side of Sloane-street, by the sewer to 
the river Thames, on the east side of Chelsea Hospital. 

St. George, Uanover-square. 

This church is one of the fifty new churches built by act of par¬ 
liament. The first stone was laid by general Stewart, cm the 20th 
of June, 1712. This first stone being placed in the east wall, the 
general struck it several times with a mallet; then making a libaUon 
of wine, pronounced the following short prayer: ‘The iXrd God of 
Heaven preserve the church of St. George.’* 

It was dedicated to St. George the Martyr, in honour of the 
reigning monarch; and being situated near Hanover-square, re¬ 
ceived its additional epithet. 

The ground on which it is built was given by general Stewart, 
who some time after bequeathed to this pariah the sum of four 
thousand pounds, towards erecting and. endowing a charity-school 
therein. 

The church is a rectory, and was consecrated t^ Edmaad,'bishop 
of London, on the 18th day of March, 1724. 

* Msl. Loud. iv. pi BS9. * 
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This new furkh, eonsistisg of ^ two out wai^sof St. Maitia's, 
was oo«stitut«d a distioct paridii by act of parliament, wbmh gave 
the perpetual advowson of the rectory to the bishop of X.O|^ob and 
his suceessors. The only dislmrsemeat, on account of the cure, to 
ten shillings procuration, which is paid to die bishop mther hyoom^ 
ptiment than right.* 

The parish (xmsists of four wards, denominafted C!onduit<-stii|it^ 
Grosveoor-street^ Dover-street, and the ont'ward. 

The plan of the church shows a parallelogram, with a portico ft 
the west end. The west front ccmsists of a centre and two smajU 
wings. The former is entirely occupied by the portico, which is 
hexastyie, <rf die Corinthian Older, and crowned with a pediment, 
the raking cornice of which is enriched with modillions as well 
the horizontal one, and in the tympanum is a circular aperture en¬ 
riched witlf foliage; on the cornice are square acroteria. The 
returns of the entablature are received on pilasters, at their entrance 
into the walls of the church. The wall behind the portico is made 
by pilasters into divisions, corresponding with the intercolumnia^ 
tioBs; between every pilaster is a lintelled doorway ; over the cen¬ 
tre one is a square window. The portico has been justly the subject 
of the highest admiration amongst architectural critics; it is, per* 
haps, only excelled by die magnificent front of St. Martin’s in the 
fields. The tower rises from the ceu|p of the church, behind the 
pediment; it is more admired for its proportions than its size; the 
plan is square : the elevation consists of a plain stylobEite, in every 
face of which is a circular dial, over which the cornice rises in the 
same form ; the upper story has the angles truncated, and fronted 
by composite columns, in pairs, standing on pedestals; in each 
aspect is an arched window filled with weather boarding ; and the 
elevation is crowned with an entablature breaking above the columns, 
over which are vases. The entablature is surmounted by an attic, 
which is crowned by a spherical dome; on the apex of the latter is 
a square pedestal, pierced with openings in each lace, and ending 
in a vane. The north side is in five divisions: the first is die re¬ 
turn of the wing of the west front. Each division contams two 
series of windows; the lower slightly arched, and are cowered with 
a bold cornice resting on consoles; the upper are round-headed, 
and are enclosed in rusticated niches, composed of two pilasters, 
crowned widi an entablature and pediment; the horizontal cornice 
broken to let in the head of the window. The elevation is finished 
with a modillioB oornice continued from die west front,, except the 
first division, which is crowned with a low attic and jiediinent. The 
east front is in three divisions; the lateral ones having doorways 
surmounted by windows, in accordance with the arrangement of the 
north front. Tbe centre division is occupied .by a Venetisn window 
of the composite -order ; the eu tablature is sustained on six insu¬ 
lated columns, two at >thc sides and four in pairs, in the centre ; the 

• Matt. I.oBd. ii 1387. 
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whcde is cn^oed with the c<ntin««d «ormtce4Hi(l « pedifAent>. The 
south side, in the number of windows^ lesembles the norjdiem ; bul^ 
be^g ec^ealed froin observaticHi, the dressings of the windows ace 
omitted. The entire building is substaatinlly built with Ptxrtlaad 
ntewey imd the roof is covered with lead. 

The interior is made into a nave and side aisles 1^ four i^uare 
piers fsoed with pilasters, which sustain, with the interventicm of 
pedestals of equal height with the breast-work of the galleries, the 
same number of columns of the Corinthian order; the entablature 
of the order crowns the whole, from which springs an ellipticaUy 
vaulted ceiling ; the soffits occupied with square moulded pannels; 
the ceiling of the aisles is made into divisions correspmiding with 
the intercolnmniations, by entablatures entering the principal one 
above the columns, and received on corbels formed of the capital of 
a.pilaster of the order attached to tlie said walls; the divisions so 
formed are each arched in a segment of a circle, and paniieiled ; a 
gallery with a pannclled front extends along the side aisles, and 
across the west end ; it rests on the main piers at the sides and on 
two veined marble columns of the Ionic order at the west end; the 
organ is contained in an upper gallery erected at the west end. The 
fronts of the galleries are nearly covered with the names and titles 
of the various members of the aristocracy of the country, who have 
served the office of churchwarden. On the western gallery is in¬ 
scribed, ‘ THIS CHURCH, WAS CONSECRATED THE IOTH DAY 
OP MARCH, 1724.’ 

The altar is situated in a slight recess in the eastern wall, bounded 
by two piers, and covered with an elliptical arch, with pannelied 
soffits ; the screen occupies the dado of the Venetian window, which, 
like its exterior front, is decorated with six insulated composite co¬ 
lumns ; the centre of the screen is occupied by a large painting by 
sir James Thornhill, the subject ‘ the last supper it is a crowded 
design, and possesses hut little merit. On each side the picture 
are two pair of Corinthian columns in oak; the screen appears to 
have sustained some considerable alterations since the first con- 
structima of the church. The pulpit is hexagonal, and the sides 
inlaid, and the whole surmounted by a handsome canopy and sound¬ 
ing-board of large dimensions; it is situated on the south side of 
the nave ; the reading and clerk’s desks on the opposite side. 

The dimensious of the church are as follow: 


Length.... 

Breadth . 

Height of church.. 

steeple .. 

Extent of portico . 

Centre intercolumniation 

Side ditto. 

Projection of portico .. 


ft. 

in. 

75 

0 

60 

0 

40 

6 

100 

0 

59 

0 

8 

S 

6 

1 

IG 

7i 
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It was built the expense of the commissitmers for building sixty 
new cdiuri^es. The architect was John James, of Greenwich. 
No burials are allowed in this church, although it is built on rauHs; 
there are^ in consequence, no monuments. 

Among many eminent men who have filled the rectory of‘tills 
parish may be enumerated Dr. Charles Moss, bishop of St. David's 
m 1766, and bishop of Bath and Wells in V'T14k ; and (he bon. Dr; 
Courtenay, afterwards bishop of Exeter. 

It was by an indirect attempt to procure this valuable rectory, 
that the unfortunate Dr. Dodd was first ruined in the public esti¬ 
mation. 

North of St. George’s church is 

Haiumer Square. 

In 1716 tibis was an open field, without houses of any kind in its 
immediate neighbourhood ; but it appears in the plans of London 
of 1720, and the houses round it were built soon after the accession 
of the present family to the throne of these kingdoms. Both in the 
square, and in George-street adjoining, there are several speci¬ 
mens of the German style of building. Ihe square occupies a space 
of about two acres; the middle is enclosed with a handsome iron 
railing. 

In a periodical publication of ear)^ date,* appears the following 
paragraph; ' Not far from Tavistock-street lives a man, by profes¬ 
sion a measurer and surveyor: this fellow is everlastingly boasting 
of himself, and vapouring of his performance, and has the boldness 
to style himself the prince of that calling. If towards being a prince 
of a trade it is necessary to make himself wealthy and great, by 
undoing all that are subject to bis management, he richly deserves 
the name ; for you must understand that, as among authors, there 
is a cacoethea svribendi, so there is an cedij^candi cacoetheay or an 
itch of building, that prevails much among our tribe that dabble in 
mortar. All the raw and inexperienced workmen that lie under 
this evil, have been drawn by this boaster to buildings about Hano- 
ver-square, till they have built themselves quite out of doors in this 
part of the world, and so are obliged to cross the water to another 
climate, and tahe up their lodgings in the streets adjacent to Mint- 
square, where they still rear their palaces in their imaginations, and 
metamorphose themselves into that species of men called castle- 
builders ; and there they and llieir families fill their mouths with 
curses against their projecting prince.’ 

In the same publication of the preceding year, are the following 
observations: ‘Round about the new square, which is building near 
Oxford-road J[now Oxford-street], there are so many other edifices, 
that a whole magnificent city seems to have risen out of the ground, 
Abat one would wonder how* it should find a new set of inhabitants. 
It is said it will be called by the name of Hanover-square. The 
• The Weekly Medley for Sept- ITltJ. 
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^ief pe« 80 ns that we hear of who are to inhabit that place when it 
ie fiiuahed, having, bought houses, are these idilowi^ : the lord 
Cadogan, a general, general Carpenter* general Wills* general Evans, 
general Pepper, the two general Stuarts, and several oUiers, whose 
n^es we have not been able to learn. On the opposite side of the 
way, towards Mary-le-bone, which seems a higher and ahner sitaa- 
tion, is marked out a very spacious and noble square, and many 
streets that arc to form avenues to it. This square, we bear, is to be 
called Oxford-square ; and that ground has been taken to btrild 
houses on it by the right honourable lords, the earl of Oxford, the 
earl of Carnarvon, the lord Harcourt, the lord Harley, and several 
other noble peers.’ 

On the east side of Hanover-square is an elegant concert-room, 
principally used by the members of the ancient concerts, which is a 
branch that seceded from the academy of ancient music. It is 
under the superintendance of six directors, who are chosen from 
among the nobility. The leading feature is the utter exclusion of 
all modern music. The vocal performers are always of the first 
classhnd are liberally paid. 

On the north side is Harewood-house, which was originally built 
from an elegant design of the Adams’s, for the duke of Roxburgh. 
After the death of the original proprietor it was purchased by lord 
flarewood, from whom it received its present name. 

On the west side of Regent-street, nearly opposite the Argyle 
rooms, is 


Hanover Chapel. 

The order of the architecture of this chapel, as stated in the re¬ 
ports of the commissioners for building new churches, is ' Ionic, of 
the Temple of Minerva Polias, at Priene.’ 

The principal front ranges with the houses on the western 
side of Regent-street. The portico, in imitation of the mother 
church (St. George, Hanover-square,) covers the foot-path, 
an arrangement to be admired, as the lower parts of the columns 
are not injured in appearance by the addition of unsightly iron rails, 
like the noble church of St. Martin’s. The building is thus rendered 
conspicuous in a lateral point of view, and not like many other fine 
edifices, so hid and concealed, that thousands may pass daily, and 
be almost total strangers to the beauties they contain. The other 
portions of the exterior, with the exception of two wings, are con¬ 
cealed by houses. To the' mediocrity of style observable in the 
new churches, the present forms a splendid excef>tion. Its exterior 
and interior features are novel. Tlie style of architecture, and the 
ingeiiuity and symmetry of the arrangement, reflect the highest 
credit upon the architect, Mr. Cockerell. 

From the wings rise two square towers; the angles being formed of 
Icmic pilasters sustaining an entablature, above which is a block cor¬ 
nice. The fronts are pannelled, and ornamented with paterae. 
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!D>eie are Bome p^iciilare woithy notice in the detail of tiiis 
fa^ado. The arciutfaves of the portico, where they enter the main 
building, rest on antse, in the capitals of which are inserted busts ai 
angels supporting the order in the style of cariatidae. In the cynia> 
tium are introduced the heads of dolphins. The principal doorway, 
of a pyramidal form, as usual in Grecian buildings, is enclos^ 
within an architrave richly embellished with honeysuckle mouldings 
and paterao. The cornice of the lintel rests upon consoles inserted 
in the wall; above is a circular wreath of foliage, enclosing* the 
date A. D. 1823, the period of the commencement of • the 
building. 

Over the centre of the building is a spherical dome surmounted 
with a gilt cross. 

The front, upon the whole, is certainly one of the finest ornaments 
of the street, and is decidedly the best specimen of architecture in 
it. If any thing is to be regretted, it is the square turrets which 
finish the elevation ; there is a meanness about these appendages, 
ill suiting the building to which they are attached. 

The interior is square, each of the sides being carried out to form 
aisles. 

The ceiling is sustained by four fluted columns, and the same 
number of anlae; they are specimens of*an order as yet without a 
name, but nearest approaching to ihe Corinthian. The capitals 
have the basket and encurvatod abacus of that order, but have only 
a single row of leaves set perpendicularly on the astragal. The 
caulicolio are omitted, and upon the volutes are placed doves, with 
extended wings, corresponding with each angle of the abacus^ The 
capitals of the antse are similar, with Ihe exception of the doves. 
In the centre of the ceiling is the cupola, on the inner circumfe¬ 
rence of which is placed eight corbels, each representing a cherub 
with four wings, from which rise the same number of concave ribs, 
uniting in a circle with: a triangle inclosed in an irradiation in the 
centre ; between the ribs are glazed windows, a very considerable 
portion of light being thrown down into the building by this tasteful 
cupola, in which elegance and utility are happily combined. 

The most s)>lendid piece of composition in the chapel is the 
altar. It is enriched with imitations of various 'antique marbles, 
and forms on the whole a rich architectural display. The centre, 
in imitation of the ' holy of holies,’ is a ' deep recess covered with 
a dark blue curtain, in the centre of which is displayed a cross, 
and the monagram I. H. S. in letters of gold. The marbles imi¬ 
tated are porphyry, verd antique, and Sienna marble; the various 
mouldings are enriched in gold on a white ground. The recess is 
flanked with piers of Sienna marble, each containing a sunk pannei 
of porphyry, with gilt mouldings. Fronting the piers are tablets of 
black marble, with arched heads, having the decalogue in gold 
letters inscribed on them. A splendid frieze and cornice crowns 
the whole; the former is enriched with passion-flowers and white 
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lilies in bold relief, alternaling'Mrith each other, and spleadldly 
eoloaied, worthy of aUeati<ai for the beauty dF the oraainents, but 
more so for the appropriateness of them. 

The whole embellishmeotB of the church are happily chosen ; each 
one presents a symbol in some way or other associated with bur 
religion. The organ is placed immediately upon the altar, and the 
pipes, in a tastefully ornamented case, are made to correspond 
with, and form a finish to the rich architectural composition below. 
No gallery intervenes, the instrument being played at the side. The 
pulpit and desks are placed in one group in the front of the altar, 
an arrangement which the want of space renders necessary. The 
greatest ingenuity is displayed in the arrangement of the pews and 
galleries. The site of the building being very confined, has ren¬ 
dered additional galleries necessary; but Uie lower being made to 
project considerably beyond the upper ones, that theatrical appear¬ 
ance, so unpleasing in Mary-le-bone church, is avoided. The neat¬ 
ness displayed in the internal fittings, as well as the mode of light¬ 
ing the aisles and spaces beneath the galleries, is much to be ad¬ 
mired. The architect has made the most of his funds as well as his 
ground, which it must have struck any one who saw the site before 
the erection of the buikiing was a very confined 8)>ot. 

Near this chapel is a pleasing exhil»ilioii, entitled. 

The Cosmorama. 

It consists of two galleries, in which are views of puldic buildings 
both at home and abroad ; in some, a very pleasing effect of light 
and shade is shown. 

Berkeley-square is situated on the north side of Piccadilly. Mr. 
Malcolm observes, that the circumstance of its being on one of those 
few descents within London, renders it worthy of notice, rather than 
any magnificence u> the buildings. Tlie whole south side is occu¬ 
pied by the wall of an extensive garden, in the midst of which is a 
large stone house of heavy priiportions, built by the carl of Bute 
about 1675, and sold incomplete to the earl of Shelburne, after¬ 
wards marquis of Lansdown, for 22,000f. It is now called 

ttunsdown House, 

And belongs to the present marquis of that name. The front is 
of white stone, and is ornamented with Ionic attached columns and 
a pediment, which is just observed peeping ai>ove the rich folis^e by 
which it is surronnded ; giving the whole a very pleasing effect, and 
making a beautiful termination of the square. It was built by 
Adams, and is an excellent piece of architecture. The interior is 
enriched with whatever is requisite to the mansion of such an en¬ 
lightened nobleman as the pnesent proprietor. It contains a fine 
gallery statues and ancient marbles, and the celebrated Venus of 
Canova, one of the most esteemed productions of modern art. The 
late lord collected a rich library of books and valuable manuseri]^. 
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tbe lAtter of which have-been puixjhased by parliament and ate now 
lodged in Uie British Museum. 

In the centre of the square, which contains three acres of ground, 
was a most magnificent equestrian statue of his late majesty, % 
Wilmot. It stood on a clumsy pedestal, and was taken ddwn in 

On the east side of the square is a handsome street called 
Bcuton-street. On this side are Hill-street, and Charles-streel, 
both handsome, with stately houses. In the former is the residence 
of sir John Fleming Leicester, hart, whose splendid gallery of the 
works of British artists, has made many a worshipper of the old 
masters blush for his inattention to the merits of his countrymen. 

At the south-east corner of Berkeley square is Hay bill, com- 
nieiictttg about four houses from the square. It is very steep, and 
has several large houses on the summit; but their size is the only 
external recommendation they possess. 

Hay hill was granted to the speaker of the house of commons by 
queen Anne,* but is not hereditary in that office. This grant 
occasioned great alarms amongst that species of politicians who Me 
bribery and corruption in every royal act; and they e.xc1ainied 
against the parties so vehemently, that the speaker sold the gift, 
and gave the amount of the purchase money to the poor. Since 
that period it has been possessed by the Pomfret family, and sold 
previous to I 7 B 9 . for 20,000/.^ 

Previous to the completion of the houses between New Bond- 
street and Hyde Park, they were called Grosvenor buiklings; but, 
in the month of July, 1725, sir Richard Grosvenor, hart, (vvho was 
in right of the manor of Wimondham, Herts, grand cup-bearer at 
the coronation of George If. and died 1732,) assembled his tenants, 
and the persons employed in the buildings, to a splendid entertain¬ 
ment, when he named the various streets. At the same period he 
erected a gate in Hyde Park, now called by his name. Sir Richard, 
says Mr. Malcolm, was as great a builder as the duke of Bedford; 
and to him 


Grosvenor Square 

owes its origin. It is on the south side of Oxford-street, and con¬ 
tains six acres of ground. The houses by which it is surrounded, 
are, though not uniform, extremely magnificent. The fremts are 
built partly of stone, but some are of brick and stone, and others 
of rubbed brick, with only their quoins, factos, windows, and door¬ 
cases of stone. 

In the centre is a spacious garden, laid out by Kent. The dis¬ 
position of the walks, and the distribution of the shrubs and trees, 
are pleasing, and have a picturesque effect in every point of view. 
In the centre*was, until lately, a gilt equestrian statue of George I. 
This statue was made by Van Nost, and was erected by sir Richard 
• Annual Register, 1789. + Malcolm iv; 801. 
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Gtmvivnm ta iim ^ear 1720, ncav the redoubt eaiiKkI CNKvit^s 
Mount. Some villains in the ensuing Marcb dimiieinbeTed it i» the 
iMstr i^aMeful manneriK <uad alSsced a trattonms paper to the pedes¬ 
tal.* 

In the year 1799, the centre house, on the eut side of fhfs 
square was raffled for, and won by two persons named Hunt and 
B^ithwaite. The possessor valued it at 10,(K)0/.; but the wiknrers 
sold it two months afterwards for TOOOl. to the duke of Norfolk .-f 
The house was built by Mr. Simmons, on ground held by sir Richard 
Grosvenor for eighty-four years from 1797, at a ground rent of 
42f. per annum. 

It has already been remarked, that the houses in this square are 
of various kinds of architecture ; hut those on the east side are of 
a regular and uniform plan, and greatly superior in effect to the 
others, though some of the bouses on the north side may be more 
fiupcrl). 

Grosvenor-street extends eastward from the square into New 
Bond-street, and consists of a great number of excellent houses, 
the majority of which are inhabited by titled persons and- affluent 
families. 

According to Maitland, at tlie south-east angle of Grosvewor- 
Streef, was a ducking pon^ ‘ and three f«»rts on the line of com¬ 
munication, drawn round the city and suburbs of London, by order 
of parliament, in the year lfi43. One at the lower end of Brudon- 
street, another at the place called Oliver’s Mount, and the third at 
the end of Tyburn lane, Hide Park road.’f 

St. Mark*s Chapel. 

This chapel is situated on the east side of North Audley street; the 
west front is thecmly portion open to public observation; the south 
side abuts on a small court-yard, ami may be'secii by passing through 
the chapel; the other portions are closely built against. The plan 
gives a parallelogram, with a portico and lobbies of considerable 
depth at the west end, and a small chancel at the cast. The west 
front consists of a capacious portico, composed of two fluted columns 
of the Athenian Ionic order, and the same number of antae, sur¬ 
mounted by a rich entablature. From the roof rises a square tower, 
tile angles canted off and guarded with anlae, and the whole covered 
vtilh n low dome, crowned with a cross. 

The entrance to the church from the portico, is by a spleiuiid 
doorway, covered with a cornice resting on consoles ; it leims into 
a lobby, which is divided into three aisles by six square iiisiiiated 
aafto> surmounted by architraves and cornices, on which the eeihng 
rests ; it is lighted from above. The liody of the chapel has two 

* Mai. Loud, nt nup. This •tatue In. and therefore it to Ite regretted 
and the oUe fn Berkeley square have that any should be taken away, as the 
been tnicen away, and not replaced; for two above have been, appairenlly wUh- 
-what purppee it is impossible to say. out any cofrant reason or excuse. 
There are few statues in the inetro|H)' t (^nt. Mag. 1799. 
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«erie»4< oti eftch side, the lower sre slightW attlied. Hie 

iqafier 3<oQB^ headed ^ the lurches connected intomtUly vj a cootinued 
ioipent oennce, and live heads bounded bv moidded architraves; 
<H} the north side a doorway is substituted for the first window 
from the west in the lower tier; the east end is reeessed in the 
centre, and forms a sniaii chaneet. The cetttng is horizontal; it 
consists of a large oblong square panne! in the centre, bounded by 
a bordering of square pannels ; the chancel is divided by cornices 
into compartniCBts. The ahar-screen is in imitation of marble; it 
is divided info compartments by aiitm, surmounted by an entabla¬ 
ture enriched with honeysuckles and mouldings in gold; above 
the cornice is an acroteriurn in the centre, surmounted by a pedestal, 
OH which is placed a chalice. A gallery resting on Doric columns 
occupies the west end, and the two sides of the interior ; the fronts 
are plainly pannelled. The organ is a handsome design in three 
divisions, covered with pediments ; on each side are additional 
galleries for the charily children, which cover a part of the lobbies. 
The pulpit and reading-desk, according to the modern practice, 
are copies of each other, and are situated on opposite sides of the 
middle aisle. 

The architect of this chapel is J. Gandy, esq.; it was commenced 
in Sept. U\25, and consecrated by the late bishop of London, (Dr. 
Howley) on 25lh April, 1828. It was built by the parish, with the 
assistance of a grant of 5,5551. ll.s. from the coiuruissioners for 
building new churches ; it is estimated to accommodate 1,610 
persons. 

On the south side of Grosvenor-street is 
Grosvenor House, 

The residence of carl Grosvenor ; one of the wings of this palatial 
residence is completed, and forms the picture gallery. It is a magni^ 
ficent building of stone of Roman architecture; the order the Corin¬ 
thian of the Temple of the Sybils ; the elevation is in two portions, 
one in advance of the other ; it commences with a rusticated stylo¬ 
bate sustaining four columns and two antm, engaged with the main 
wall of the building and crowned with their entablature ; in the inter- 
columniations are blank windows of the Palladiati school, fronted with 
ballwtrades and crowned with pediments; above each is a sunk pannel 
contamittg a festoon of foliage ; the entablature is surmounted by a 
blocking course broken by pedestals, which are carried up to a conve- 
aient height and finished with vases; the intervals between the pe¬ 
destals are occupied with a ballustrade: this may be described as the 
first portion ; this part of the design which is advanced a trifling de¬ 
gree before the other, only differs in having columns substituted for 
theantee of the other portion ; the entablature is here surmounted 
by an attic crowned with a ballustrade; the face of the wall is pan- 
iielled, and on pedest^s placed chi the cornice of the jn’incipal 
order, corresponding hi aumber and situation with the columns, are 
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siagle Rallies, eintileaiatic of (he liberal ataafuies ai^i;{ihe axis. ;Thi8 
pait :{ora>8 4Mily a small portion of a giand design, whifibi when 
cowpl^od, will with the palaces « Venice or Rome, and in 
point of splendour will stand almost unrivalled in the metropolis. 
The architect is J. Cuody, esq^ 

. Boodnstreet, Old and New, have long been celebrated as a fasl^imi- 
able lounge. These two, in fact, form only one street, leading from 
Piccadilly on the south, to Oxford-street on the north, about half a 
mile, or somewhat better. lu the Weekly Journal for June 1,1717, 
it is observed that, ' the new buildings between Bond-street aqd 
Mary-le-bone go on with all possible diligence; and the houses 
even let and sell before they are built. They are already in great 
forwardness.’ This evidently alludes to that part now called New 
Bond-street. * Could the builders have supposed their labours 
would have produced a place so extremely fashionable, they might 
probably have deviated once at least from their usual parsimony, 
by making the way rather wider; as it is at present, coaches are 
greatly impeded in the rapidity of their course, but this is a fortu¬ 
nate circumstance for the Bond-street loungers, who are by this 
defect granted glimpses of the fashionable and generally titled fair 
that pass and repass from two till five o’clock ; and for their accom¬ 
modation the stand of hackney coaches was removed though by 
straining a point in the power of the commission.’* 

Bond-street does not contain many houses of the nobility, being 
almost filled with fashionable shops; here are several large rooms 
occasionally used as exhibition rooms for works of art and other 
subjects. 

A few feet eastward of Bond-street, and on the south side of Con¬ 
duit-street, is 

Trinity Chapel, 

founded by James II. though not, ns Mr. Malcolm observes, in the 
usual manner. ' It is well known,' he continues, ‘ that James wished 
to restore the Roman Catholic religion, which he himself professed; 
hut the general opposition to the measure he met with seems to 
have had but little weight; and he even endeavoured to force his 
unwilling subjects by summer encampments of troops on Houuslow- 
healb, whence he vainly imagined they might be influeuced to inflict 
summary vengeance on the obstinate and heretical Londoners. 
Part of his policy lay in attempting the conversion of the army ; to 
accomplish which he caused the erection of the original Trinity 
chapel, constructed of wood, and placed on wheels, that bis priests 
might remove it from cme ^sifuatimi to another in the camp. The 
sequel of this bigoted folly need not be repealed.’* 

* Nightingale's Beauties of England, charge him with ‘ bigoted folly/merely 
X. pt. iv. p. 675. for building a chapel for the conver- 

i* Mr. Nightingale observes, < If this aion of his soldiers, for what he eon. 
were ^ that James did, surely it is too ceived to be a dangerous error to the 
much in Mr. Malcolm, thus roundly to true religion.’ 
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YUif fled from LondoD and his kingdom; Imt tfae dia|M!t on 
the contrary moved towards the former^ and fixed its pertBaneut 
residence in the then fields, and north end of Bond-street, where it 
lomained in slafti quo till 1716, when it perishied for want of proper 
repairs. 

Br. Tenison, vicar of St. Martin’s in the fields, rebuilt it, (after 
the determination of a suit in Chancery, and a refusal on the part 
of the commissioners for building fifty new churches to make it the 
site of one of the number,) as a chapel of ease for bis numerous ' 
parishioners, and for the benefit of the poor. 

The Royal Institution, 

for the encouragment of improvements in Arts and Manufactures, 
is situated the east side of Albemarle-strcet. This admirable insti¬ 
tution originated in the year 1799, and was afterwards incorporated 
by royal charter, under the name and title of ‘ The Royal Institution 
of Great Britain,’ for the ‘ diffusion of knowledge, and facilitating 
the general introduction of useful mechanical improvements.’ The 
members consist of three different classes: proprietors, life-snb- 
scribers, and annual subscrii)er8. The institution is governed by 
a committee of nine members, who are elected by the proprie¬ 
tors : three for three years; three for two years; and three for one 
year. 

The exterior of the building is perfectly plain ; double windows 
barricade the front of the house, and thus keep out the cold in 
winter, and the heat in summer. There is a very spacious and 
elegant lecture-room, desigt«ed by Mr. Webster, with another of 
less size. There are also a library, a news-room, and a conver- 
zatione-room. In the news-room, besides all the morning and 
evening papers, the monthly and other periodical publications are 
regularly taken in, both English, French, and German. 

Here are several professors, who read lectures on natural history, 
chemistry, the arts, &c. 

Clarges house stood on the site of the present street of that name, 
which, with Bolton-street and Half-moon-street, lead to May-fields. 
This part was originally called Brook-fields ; and when the ancient 
fair, granted by Edward I. to St. James’ hospital, ceased, on ac¬ 
count of the dissolution of that hospital, and the increase of build¬ 
ings, the fair was removed to Brook-field, and assumed the ntmie of 
May-fair. 

Qf the origin of the name, as applied to this place, we have the 
following account: * May fair was held annually for fourteen days 
on the north of the present Half-moon-street, Piccadilljy; and com¬ 
menced on May day. After the suppression of this fair, the fields 
were rapidly covered with new buildings, which are far too numerous 
to particularize, or indeed the many beautiful streets that contain 
them.’ 

A paragraph in the London Journal of May 27, 1721, says. 
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* The gl'jniiaid cm which May-fair fonDctly atood lii nearked oat 
for a lar|^ aquaiSy and aeveral fine streets and houses are boHt 
upon Hi' 

The duke of 6raft(»i and the eaii of Grantham purchased alt 
the waste ground at the upper end of Aibemarie and Dover streets, 
in l'?2S, for gardens: and a road theie, leading to May4air, waS' 
tnmed anot^r way. 

This fair was productive of such disorders, that, in the year 1708, 
the fo'ilowiag presmtinent was made to the grand jury of West¬ 
minster, for the body of the county of Middlesex: 

* That being sensible of their duty to make presentment of such 
matters and things as were public enormities and inconveniences, 
and being encouraged by example of the worthy magistracy of the 
dty of London, in their late proceedings against Bartholomew-fair, 
did present, as a public nuisance and inconvenience, the yearly 
riotous and tumultuous assembly, in a place called Brook-field, in 
the parish of St. Martin’s in the fields, in this county, called May- 
fair. In which place many loose, idle, and disorderly persons did 
rendezvous, and draw and allure young persons, servants, and 
others, to meet there, to game, and commit lewdness and disorderly 
practices, to the great corruption and debauchery of their virtue 
and morals; and in which many and great riots, tumults, breaches 
of the peace, open and notorious lewd ness, and murder itself bad 
been committed ; and were like to be committed again, if not pre¬ 
vented by some wise and prudent method: and for that the said 
fair being so near her majesty’s royal person and government; by 
seditious and unreasonable men; taking thereby occasion to exe¬ 
cute their most wicked and treasonable designs. Wherefore, and 
became the said fair, as it was then used, both actually was, and 
had so fatal a tendency to the corruption of her majesty’s subjects, 
violation of her peace, and the danger of her person ; they humbly 
ccmceived it worthy the care of those in power and authority to 
rectify the same, &c.’ 

The consequence was that the fair was abolished for that time; 
but having been revived, the place was covered witli booths, tem¬ 
porary theatres, and every incitement to low pleasure; but it re¬ 
ceived its final dissolution during the reign of George 11. whena 
riot having commenced, a peace officer was killed in endeavouring 
to quell it. 

Curzon chapel, Curzon-street, now occupies part of the site of 
this once gay scene of riot and merriment. It is a plain brick edi¬ 
fice with projecting porches. The interior is plain, and has a 
gallery round three sides with a neat organ. The whole is at pre¬ 
sent under repair.* Opposite is a neat hut small mansion of the 
Ionic order, formerly the residence of Stuart Wortley, esq. 

Shepherd's market has now lost almost all its popularity, St. 
George’s market having rendered it almost useless: it is stilly bow- 

• October, 1828. 
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ever, a tirtfliBg repontoxy lor butchere’ meat, ve^taUes, and 
poultry. 

Down-i^reet, Park-street, and HamiltoD-street, are the only ave¬ 
nues of ccmsequence till we come to Hyde-park comer. 

Park-lane, a long street, leads from the top of Oxford-street, 
near Tyburn turnpike, to Hyde-par-k corner, Piocadiliy. It is a 
noble street, built only on the eastern side; the oth^ frcHiting 
Hyde-park. 

In Stanhope-street is 

Chesterfield Hmset 

built by the celebrated earl of that name, in the reign of George II. 
It is a very elegant structure; the stone colonnades lading 
from the wings being extremely beautiful. The windows in the 
first floor are squaic headed, with alternate arched and angular 
pediments. Over the doorway is an arched pediment ’broken to 
admit the family arms. The staircase once belonged to the magni¬ 
ficent mansion of tlie late duke of Chandos, at Canons. At tlie 
back of the house is a large piece of ground well laid out as a 
garden. 

Facing Chapel-street, South Audley-street, on the east side is 
a chapel of ease to St. George’s, Haiiover-square. It b a plain 
brick building, with a low stone portico; above this a square clumsy 
tower, surmounted with an equally clumsy octagon brick spire 
stuccoed. The interior is nearly without ornament. 

We will now finally quit this part of Westminster, by a brief no¬ 
tice of Tyburn. 

The manor of Tyburn contained five hides of land belonging >to 
the convent of Barking, to which it was granted by the crown at 
tile conquest. Having passed through various hands, part of it was 
given by William, marquis of Berkeley, to sir Reginald Bray, .prime 
minister to Henry VIII.; the other portions belonged to lord Ber- 
gavenny, the earl of Derby, and the earl of Surrey. 

In the year 1583, queen Elizabeth granted a lease of it to Edward 
Forest, for twenty-one years, at the annual rent of 16f. 11s. 8d. 

The whole manor and its appurtenances was granted to the'saiue 
family by James I. for the sum of 8291. 3s. 4el. In the year 
1710 it was purchased by John Austin, esq. (afterwards sir John 
Austin,) by John Holies, duke of Newcastle, whose only daiu^ter 
and heir married Edward Harley, carl of Oxford and Mortimer. 

The manor now belongs to the duke of Portland.* 

Mr. Pennant observes, that Tyburn, in the time of Edward HI. 
when the gentle Mortimer finished lib days here, was called The 
Elms. The latter name did not come from tye and hum, from the 
ancient manner of capital punishments, but from bourne, the Saxon 
word for a brook, which gave name to the manor before the con¬ 
quest. 

* Lysona’ £nv. of iioodon, iti. p. 347. 
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H«re ill8o a Tillage and « church, dediesteci to St. John ^ 
Evangelist, whidb decaying, was succeeded by that of Mm-ybone. 

The bkook of Tyburn, which is now dried up, was so copious m the 
yeair 1238, that it furnished nine conduits for supplying the city 
with water. 

The lord mayor and aldermen used to repair to a building, called 
the CSty Banquetting'house, on the north side of Oxford-street, tm 
horseback, attended by their ladies in waggons, to inspect the con¬ 
duits, and then to pariake of their banquet. 

in 1626, Henrietta Maria, queen of Charles I. was ei^joined by 
her priests to walk to Tyburn by way of penance. Her offence is 
not mentioned, but Charles was so disgusted at this insolence, that 
it-is said he soon after sent them, and all her ina/|esty’s French ser¬ 
vants, out of the kingdom. 

Returning to Piccadilly we will proceed westward. The White 
Horse Cellar hcus long been celebrated as a place from whence nu¬ 
merous coaches to all parts of the west of England start daily. 

At the corner of Berkeley-street, but in Piccadilly, stands 

Devonshire House. 

This part of the street was formerly called Portugal-street, as far 
as the turnpike at Hyde Park corner. A long time subsequent to 
the year 1700 this mansion was the last house in the street. It 
has been rebuilt, and recedes a little from the rest of the houses in 
the street. There is nothing in its exterior appearance to recom¬ 
mend it to particular notice ; but its interior is richly stored with 
some of the finest works of art in any private collection. Here are 
the productions of Titiano, Guido, Tintoretto, Salvator Rosa, Rem¬ 
brandt, Carlo Cagnani, and others. The portrait of Philip II. of 
Spain, by Titiano, is reckoned uncommonly fine ; and the picture 
by Salvator Rosa, is one of the best in existence of this great mas¬ 
ter’s productions. Rembrandt’s Jewish Rabbi is also deserving of 
particular notice ; nor should Tintoretto’s portrait of Marc Antonio 
de Dominis be overlooked. This person was the archbishop of 
Spalatro. 

Here also are portraits of Hampden’s friend, Arthur Goodwin ; 
Jane, lady Whartem ; the famous lord Falkland ; sir Thomas 
Brown, his lady, and four daughters, painted by Dobson; Carlo 
Cagnaqi, by himself; the old countess of Desmond, and many 
others. 

In the ancient mansion lived Christiana, wife of William, second 
^arl of Devon, in great splendour ■and hospitality. She died, at an 
advanced age, in the year 1674. 

According to Pennant, this house was, in her days, the great 
resort of wits. ' Waller made it his theatre ; and Denham is said 
here to have prated more than ever.’* 

The first duke of Devonshire took down the house, and built 

* PefinsDt's London. 
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another; whMi was destroyedb; {ire^inthe reign of Geoig'ell; alter 
which the pteaeut building was oonstrocted from <Hie of Kent’s de* 
signs, at an expense of .twenty thousand mundi^ kiduding one 
thousand pounds Resented by the third duiw to the surtist for his 
plans, &c. 

The apartments are very grand, and are built in a in^pital style. 

Hyde Park corner is remarkable as the site from whence dis^m* 
ces are usually taken to all places west of London. It is one <d die 
principal entrances; and, from its- elevation, and the number of 
elegant structures adjoining and in progression, cannot fail of im¬ 
pressing very powerfully the ideas of strangers visiting the metro¬ 
polis. 

The mass of buildings, erected on the north side of the street, 
from the designs of the Adams’, Apsley house,* built by the lord 
chancellor Bathurst, now the residence of the duke of Wellington ; 
Hyde Park, and the enchanting views which in every quarter attract 
the eye, form such an assemblage of picturesque beauty, as is sel¬ 
dom to be met with at the entrance of a vast and populous city. ' 

Knightsbridge. 

This is a small hamlet on the great western road, about a mile 
east of Kensington church. It was formerly in the parish of St. 
Martins in the Fields, but now belongs to that of St. George, Hano¬ 
ver square. Here was formerly a laizar house, or hospitah held 
under the church of Westminster, and destitute of endowment, 
though the patients were usually thirty or forty in number. When, 
or by whom, this hospital was erected, is not known, but that it was 
of ancient origin is certain ; for in 1620, the inhabitants petitioned 
the bishop of London for leave to rebuild the chapel belonging to 
this bouse at their own cost and charges. It is a neat brick build¬ 
ing ; over the door is inscribed * Knightsbridge chapel, 1789.’ 

It appears that Ibis part of the western road was not very safe 
in the sixteenth cenluiy, as the following remark occurs in some 
MS. additions to Norden's Speculum Britannise: * Kingesbridge, 
commonly called Stone bridge, is near Hyde Park corner, where I 
wish no good man to walk too late, unless he can make his partie 
good.* A bridge still remains, (the boundary of St. George’s pa¬ 
rish from Kensington) over the shallow stream which crosses the 
high road in the vicinity of this chapel. 

Near Hyde Park corner, on the south side of the road, stands 

St. Georges Hospital. 

This undertaking was set on foot, in the year 1733, by some 
gentlemen who had been concerned in a charity of a similar de¬ 
scription in Chapel-street, Westminster. But the house in which 
that institution had been carried on, being old and ruinous, it was 

* At thepKient tine (Oct. 1828) being enlarged with an elegant front of stone, 
the lower part rusticated. 
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fottiid anW M tr y to n»nove, wImoi « oonaiderdl^le bat not 

the majoarify, gavie tbe fii 2 el«rmee to this baildhig, wbidb bad beea 
ihe ra^enoe oi lend lltoesborougb, who died.ihere in 1724, but 
«wa# ifiea vacairt. Urnwg detee’oitiicd upcm this spot, and beihg 
supported the medical department, tbe minority separated from 
theedd institatiaB, and solicited subsicriptions for their new esta- 
Uisbmetit, with auoh seal, that in less than three monUM, the wkigs 
were built and in « oondkimi to receive patients. 

This hospital enjoys a fine sttuatiem, and has all tbe benefit of a 
dear and pure air. It is a very neat building, and though it is ex¬ 
tremely plain, yet is not devoid of ornament. It has two small 
wings, and a large front, with only one door, which is in the mid¬ 
dle, and to which there is an ascent by a few steps. On Uie top 
of Uiis 4 >art oi the building is a pediment raised above the rest cd 
the ^ifice ; and under this ornament is a stone with an inscriptiem, 
expressing the noble use to which this structure is applied. 

The present Luildtng will be taken down, and a new edifice 
erected a little south of it. 

The manor of Knightsbridge belongs to the church at Westmin¬ 
ster ; they were in possession of it as early as the reign of Edward 
1 .; during the temporary alienation of the church lands in the 
seveitteenth century, it appears to have been the property <»f sir 
Gecnrge Stonehouse. 

Returning to Hyde Park corner, and turning south, we enter the 
Green Park; and proceeding down CcHistitution hill, arrive at 

St. George's Palace. 

Formerly Buckingham House, which was erected in 1708, on tbe 
ske of what was originally called the Mulberry gardens ; the au¬ 
thor of tbe New View of London, mentions its vicinity to Ar¬ 
lington house,* then the residence of the learned and accomplished 
John, duke of Buckinghamshire; who, after passing an active life 
distmgiusbed by bravery, retired from his labours to that mansion, 
and died 1720-1, aged 75. 

Tbe editors of * Londem and its Environs described,’ 8vo, 1761, 
have preserved a letter written by this nobleman to the duke oi 
Shrewsbury, which accurately and elegantly describes Buedting- 
bam house—The avenues to the house arc along St. James's park, 
through rows of goodly elms on one hand, and gay flouridhing limes 
on toe other ; that lor coaches, this for walking ; with toe Mali 
lying betwixt them. This reaches to an iron pallisade that encom¬ 
passes a square court, which has in the midst a ^reat basin with 
statues and waiter-works; and from its entrance rises all the way 
ianpsrceptibly, till we mount to a terrace in tbe front of a large 
ball, paved with square white stooes, mixed with a dark ooldwed 

'* Celebrated by Chariest Dryden, in Nicbol'a Select Colletoon of Poems, 
' Horti Arlingtoniani, ad. el. Dom. vol. ii. p. 156. 

Henricum Comitem Arlingtookc.* See 
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marble ; the walls, of it covered with a set of pictares, done in the 
school ^ Raphael. 

Out of this on the right, hand we go into a parlour thirly>thcee 
feet by thirty-nine, with a niche fifteen feet broad for a beaufet, 
paved witli white marble, and placed within an arch, with pilasters 
of divers colours, the upper part of which, as high as the ceiling, 
painted by Ricci. From hen^e we passthrough a suite (rf large 
rooms, into a bed-chamber of thirty-four feet by twenty-seven; 
within it is a large closet that opens into a green-house. 

On the left hand of the hall are three stone arches, supported by 
three Corinthian pillars, under one of which we go up forty-ebrht 
steps, ten feet broad, each step of one entire Portland stone. 
These stairs, by the help of two resting-places, are so very easy, 
there is no need of leaning on the iron balluster. The wails are 
painted with the story of Dido; whom, though the poet was 
obliged to despatch away mournfully, in order to make room for 
Laviiiia, the better naturcd painter has brought no further than to 
that fatal cave, where the lovers appear just entering. 

The roof of this staircase, which is fifty-five feet from the grouad, 
is forty feet by thirty-six, filled with the figures of gods and god¬ 
desses. In the midst is Juno, condescending to beg assistance from 
Venus, to bring about a marriage which the Fates intended should 
be the ruin of her own darling queen and people. By which that 
sublime poet intimates, that we should never be over-eager for any 
thing, either in our pursuits or our prayers, lest what we endeavour 
or ask too violently for our interest, should be granted us by Pro¬ 
vidence only in order to our ruin. 

The bas-reliefs and all the little squares above are all episodical 
paintings of the same story: and the largeness of the whole had 
admitted of a sure remedy against any decay of the colours from 
saltpetre in the wall, by making another of oak laUis four inches 
within it, and so primed over like a picture. 

From a wide landing-place on the stairs’ head, a great double 
door opens into an apartment of the same dimensions with that 
below, only three feet higher: notwithstanding which, it would 
appear too low, if the higher saloon had not been divided from it. 

The first room of this floor has within it a closet of original 
pictures, which yet are not so entertaining as the delightful pros¬ 
pect from the windows. Out of the second room a pair of great 
doors gwe entrance into the saloon, which is thirty-five feet hi^, 
thirty-six broad, and forty-five long; in the midst of its roof a 
round picture of Genlileschi, eighteen feet in diameter, represents 
the Muses playing in concert to Apollo lying along a cloud to bear 
them. The rest of the room is adorned with paintings reiatiug to 
arts and sciences; and underneath divers original pictures hang 
all in good lights, by the help of an upper row of windows which 
drowns the glaring. 

Much of this seems appertaining to parade; and (heielore I am 

VOL. IV. 2 8 
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tiad it, to tktreribe the test, whith Is for eottvesiettcy. At 

first, a '€K>vered passage from the kitchen without doors, and ano¬ 
ther down to the eeRars and all the offices vtilhin. Kear this, a 
large and lightsome back stairs leads up to such an entry abore, as 
■eeui^ dUr pritate bed-chamber both from noise and coId« Here 
we bare necessary dressing-rooms and closets, from which are the 
fdkasantest views of all the house, 'vith a little door for cOmniuni- 
oation betwixt this private apartment and the great one. 

These stairs, and those of the same kind at the other end of the 
house, carrying us up to the highest story, are fitted for the women 
and children, with the floors so contrived as to prevent all noise 
over my wife’s head. In mentioning the court at first, 1 forgot the 
two wings in it, built on stone arches, which join the house by 
corridotes, supported by Ionic pillars. In one of those wings is a 
Imtge kitchen, thirty feet high, with an open cupola on the top; near 
ft 8 larder, brewhonse, and laundry, with rooms over them for 
servants; the upper sort of servants are lodged in the other wing, 
which has also wardrobes, and a store-room for fruit. 

On the top of all, a leaden cistern, holding fifty tons of water, 
driven up by an engine from the Thames, supplies all the water¬ 
works in the courts and gardens which lie quite round the house; 
through one of which a grass-walk conducts to the stables, built 
found a court, with six coach-houses and forty stalls. I will add 
but one thing before 1 carry you into the garden, and that is about 
walking too, but It is on the top of all the house, which being covered 
with smooth milled lead, and defended by a parapet of ballusters 
from all apprehension as well as danger, entertains the eye with a 
far distatA prospect of hills and dales, and near one of parks and 
gardens. Td these gardens we go down from the house by seven 
steps into a grand walk that reaches across the garden, with a 
covered arhonr at each end of it. Another of thirty feet broad leads 
from the front of the house, and lies between two groves of tall 
lime-trees, planted in several equal ranks, upon a carpet of grass; 
the outside of these groves are bordered with tubs of hays and 
orange-trees. At the end of this broad walk you go up to a ter¬ 
race four hundred paces long, with a large semicircle in the middle, 
from whence is beheld the queen’s two parks, and a great part of 
Surrey; then going down a few steps, you walk on t^ bank of It 
oanal, ^00 yards long and seventeen broad, with two rows df Kmes 
On each side of it. On one side of this terrace, a wall, covered with 
roses and jessamines, is made low,' to admit the view of a meadow 
dwll of cMHe just under it (no disagreeable object in the midW Of a 
great city,) and at each end a descent into parterres, with fonntams 
’•Old water-works. From the biggest of these parterres we pass 
into a Httle square gatden: below all thw is a kitchen garden, full 
of the best sorts of fruits, and which has several waRcs init for the 
coldest weather.* 

Thus for the duke’s own description : several alteratimis were 
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Mbsc^uendy nukde. Ute * goodly eltne «nd gay iiowriobaag Unwei^* 
weot to decay. The * inaa ,palli8ade* aesusaM a aKwe taoderiL a^ 
aknpie form; mid of the * great btukoa, with statuea wat<«e- 
worke,* no traces remained when Mr» Njg^tmgale viuted 
palace. Many of these statues were deposited in idle famotts kad 
statue yard, m Piccadilly j bat that also has new ceased to exist.* 
Hie terrace mentioned in the duke'sdesoriptson was mitirely done 
away. The * coYcred passive from the kitoben’ was built up; the 
* corrideres supported on Ionic jHllars,’ was filled ki with brick 
work, and inooera door>ways, windows, with compartmeiits orer 
them, inserted therein, with strings, plinth, &c, cmislitottog con- 
sealed passages kom the wings to the hoiwe. The duke's *kitcheii« 
with an open cupola, at top,’ was no where to be found. 

The Gentleman’s Magaeiiie, above quoted, adds, * that Colin 
Campbell’s plan, as seen externally, is now neat^ the samo, with 
the exception of the pallisade, great bason, covered passagesi, 
the building up of the corridores, terrace, or flight ol steps, 
and an additional door-way, to the left wing. His front, the pilas¬ 
ters at the extremity of the line taken away, as is the terrace ; cir¬ 
cular pediment to the door-way, altered to a triangular one. The 
festoons of flowers and fruit, which were under the windows of the 
principal floor, are now cut out, and in ^eir place the!side balius- 
Irades remain in continuation ; cills of three mouldings only remain 
under the windows of the principal floor; a continued string occu¬ 
pies their place to the hall story; to the attic floor, architraves; to 
the four sides of the windows of the wings common modern cilk; 
additions of a frieze and cornice have been made to the architraves 
of the windows of the hall and the principal floors. The inscripUcm 
in the frieze is painted out; the statues on the dwarf pilasters are 
taken away, as also are the vases from the corridores. The pedi¬ 
ments which were on the dormer windows of the wings have given 
place to a flat bead; and there is an additional door-way to the 
left wing made out with common scrolls, cornice, &c. An extensive 
library has also been added to the place.* 

The front was of red brick, with white pilasters, entablatoies, 
door and window frames. Had the house been of stone, the lonte 
wings and ceatre might have had a far better effect.t 

l^e cartofHis of Itoffaello which formerly decorated this palace 
have Imen removed to Hsmpton-court. Besides several others 1^ 
various masters, many of Mr. West*s admirable productions adorned 
this house, particularly the following: Cyrus pcesented to his grand¬ 
father; Reguhis leaving Rome on his return to Carthage; death 
of the chevalier Bayard; death of generiU Wolfe; death of Epa- 
muKHidas; Hannibal vowing enmity to the Romans ; the wife of 
Arminhis brought captive to the mnperor Gerraanious. 

iSaoh was the state of Buckingham-house till the year 1825, when 
the houK of commons, on the motion of the premier, made a con- 
* Cent, Mag. vol. Ixssv. {>. S6. t Malcolm, voi. iv. p. 86t. 

2 B 2 
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sidei«14e grant towards altering and refitting u|) this bouse as the 
principal palace of his majesty. The architect appointed was John 
-Nash; esq^ end at the present tiine an immense ex):«nce has bean 
'incurred without producing such an edifice as the nation fully ex¬ 
pected for the residence of their sovereign. 

The palace is very extensive, and occupies three sides of a 
'<iuadrangle; the four sides will, when the structure is completed, 
be closed by a handsome railing on each side of a magnificent arch 
constructed entirely of marble; it is intended to be an imitation of 
the arch of Constantine. Of the main building, it is impossible 
to speak in praise; the design is frittered into a multiplicity of parts, 
and the detail is in a style of littleness unbecoming a building of so 
exalted a nature. 

The eastern elevation being the principal front is the most orna¬ 
mental; it consists of three stories in tdevalioii, besides a fourth 
concealed by the ballustrade ; the first story is fronted by a colon¬ 
nade or continued portico of the Greek Doric order, broken into 
occasionally by projecting parts of the whole main building; the 
cblumns are iron, the frieze is omitted, the architrave and cornice 
•are stone, the order is surmounted by a ballustrade. In the 
tjentre of the building is a second order of architecture, the Corin¬ 
thian, which is displayed ,in a portico composed of eight columns 
in pairs, the lower order being similarly arranged for the sake of 
-uniformity; the upper order is surmounted by its entablature with 
a richly sculptured frieze, and the whole is crownwl with a pediment, 
in the tympanum of which is intended to be an alto-relievo, repre¬ 
senting ‘ the triumph of Britannia,’ by Mr. Bailey, on the acroteria 
are three full sized statues. This portico projects sufficiently to 
allow of a carriage passing under it. 

The view of the dome of the garden front behind this portico, is 
-universally considered a great eye-sore from its total want of,orna¬ 
ment. At the distance of three divisions of the main building'are 
-other porticoes comjmsed of four columns in pairs; on the entabla¬ 
ture groups of military and naval trophies; an unsightly attic forms 
■ a bad finish to these porticoes; the main building has large and 
Iiandsome windows between the porticoes, and the elevation is 
finished with the entablature continued from the porticoes, and 
surmounted by a ballustrade. The original wings were broken into 
three’distinct piles of buildings, a fault so glaring as to occasimi 
their total re-construction; they have been finished in an uni¬ 
form but plainer style with the principal front; the ends of each 
wing have a portico, the upper order consisting of four columns 
surmounted with a pediment, the tympanum to be embellished with 
sculptures, having reference to the central group, and on the 
acroteria will be statues. The north and south fronts are nearly 
uniform,:but the designs arc far from complete, owing to the altera¬ 
tion which has taken place; a colonnade or continued portico 
liaviug a concaved portion in the centre decorates the basement. 
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The chapel is an octagon situated on the south side at Uie ^oaction 
of the wing with the main building ; it is intended to be finished in 
the style of the tower of the winds at Athens. The garden frmil 
is deemed the finest piece of architecture ; the basement is frmited 
by a raised terrace guarded by a ballustrade, above this'the eleva¬ 
tion shews four stories in height, the lower rusticated and pierced 
with windows and entrances; it serves as a stylobate to the upper 
order, which is also the Gorinthian. In width the fnmt is broken 
by five projections, the central is a circular bow decorated with a 
perystyle of columns, and crowned with an attic and spherical dome, 
the unlucky object which has been visited with such severity of cri¬ 
ticism ; the other projections are coj)ies of the minor porticoes in 
the principal front; the lower stories are finished between the pro¬ 
jections with a ballustrade, and the elevation with the entablature 
of the order which forms a crowning member throughout the build¬ 
ing. At the extremities of the terrace are pavillions resembling 
Grecian temples of the Ionic order. 

The gardens have been completely altered. In order to conc'eal 
from the windows of the palace, the great pile of stabling lately 
erected in Pimlico, a large artificial mound has been raised, and 
planted with curious shrubs and trees. Behind this a fish )>ond has 
been formed ; the remainder is laid out in parterres and shrubberies. 

The entrance to the gardens from Piccadilly is through a splendid 
arch, an imitation of the arch of Severus at Rome, the architecture 
from the temple of Jupiter Stator, iii the same city. It is intended 
to be richly decorated with statues and reliefs, and surmounted by a 
group of sculpture. The architect is John Nash, esq. 

The screen of the Ionic order opposite which forms the entrance to 
Hyde park consists of three arches united by an open colonnade. 
The order is Ionic; the columns stand on a stylobate alrout six feet 
in height; the centre arch has two pair of insulated columns ranged 
at the sides of the entrance; the side arches have single colimms 
grouped with antse, attached in like manner to the piers; the in¬ 
tervals between the arches are occupied by colonnades composed re¬ 
spectively of six coluinus; the whole is crow'ned with an entabla¬ 
ture and blocking course. The centre arch is crowned with a heavy 
acroterium, which is sculptured in basso relievo with a procession 
taken from the Temple of Theseus at Athens, and finished W'ith a 
sub-cornice. Both faces of llie screen arc alike; tw'o subordinate 
entrances for foot passengers form a kind of wing in each side the 
main structure. The lodge is a small temple of the Greek Doric 
order. The architect of the building is Decimus Burton, esq. and 
the sculptor R. Westniacolt, esq. 

Hyde Vark. 

This demesne formerly belonged to the abbots and canons of 
Westminster abbey ; but Henry VIII. obtained it in exchange for 
other lands. Notwithstanding its present very great extent, it 
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mm iargfer ihan even at pneac^t oanidr 

MdHcicd t>y ^ «»ola«ttte of KeacnagtoD^enieBB.* From 4 
MuiMsy la the 1€S2; IKyde park oositmii^ six ha«*' 

4m 4 amd tweBty aoNis, valued at 894/. 13*. 8«f. per annum; tlm 
twdMsr growifigtheKapoD was valued at the sum of 4,7702. 10c. 6d!.;. 
Uie4eerat 8M/.: the ma^rials of a lodge at JSS0/.; and those of 
a-huM^g designed for a banquettuig-hoase, at 12S/. ISa. The 
pailt was divided hito iols, and being sold to several purchasers, 
produced the sum of 17,0^2. 6s. 8d. including the timber wad deer. 
Alter the Restoration, when the crown lands were resumed into the 
king’s bunds, this park was replenished with deer, and sur¬ 
rounded with a brick wall, having before that time been fenced with 
pules, t 

iFhe following description of the diversimis of Hyde park, about 
that time, will not perhaps be unacceptable: * May I, 1654. This 
day was more observed % people going a maying than for divem 
yeflm past. Great resort to Hyde park; many hundred of rich 
teaches, and gallatits in attire, but most shameful powdered hair 
men, and painted spotted wometi, some men plaid with a silver.ball, 
and s<m)e kxdc their recreation, but his highness the lord protector 
went not thither, nor any of the lords of the council.’ It was about 
bbis dme that Cromwell met with an accident in Hyde park, which 
had near cost faim his life. Taking the air there one day with 
secretary Therloe, in bw own coach and six, he chose to turn cha- 
liotoer^ but the horses proving ungovernable, he was thrown from 
the box, and in bis fall discbarged one of his pocket pistols. 

This extensive piece of ground is a place of singular beauty, and 
has a fme piece of water, somewhat ridiculously called The Ser¬ 
pentine River, which was formed in the year 1730, by enlarging 
the bed of a stream flowing through the park, which, taking its rise 
at Bayawater, mi the Hxbridge-road, falls into tlae Thames at 
RaB^aghv 

An inteUigent writer in the Gentleman’s Magazine for AprUi and 
May, IBIS', has suggested several valuable improvements in this 
river. He remarks that, whoever rides ot walks along the south 
side of the river, must be struck with the very disagreeable effect cd 
the head that now interrupts the continuation that might be given to 
that beautiful piece of water in a hollow, between rising and varied 
banks (as by this writer’s improvements they would then be made), 
clothed with wood, amongc4 which its termination might lie kid.^ 
This should be done with a simple and easy flow, as there m ooliung 
to justify any very sudden turns or abrupt breaks, which wnuld-only 
pr^tice littleness and confusion. 

The walk above-mentioned, whem separ^ed from the rides 1^ a 
rail, and joined to that above it, near the garden-gate, would be orie 
•f ihe most beautif ul of any in the park. That in the vtouid 

* Kenrfogtun palace i« in the parish of St. Mary, Kensk^toa. 
t Lysoa’s Ear. ii. p. 168. 
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be .by bei^ earned io a tnadyug muaiier aleMig 
the two Bides «{tbe it would look doww 

coramaud tbe leaebes of. Sc’sexal other sliaost e^^ally ^cUeiow 
and important . alt^atioM are .suggested ia the pb»'mi valuable 
work. 

Soiue years ago Hyde park was somewhat defiaieat. m wood, 
oumy of the old trees being much decayed; hoi tmm the tiiue ali- 
luded to, many plautatioas have-been made, and its geoeimlappear'- 
ance is now greatly enlivened. 

On the north side of the Serpentine river, are the lodge and ganp 
dens of the keeper, which have a very pleasing and pietussaque 
effect. The powder magazine, however, takes off from the 
beauty. 

Besides being the most fashicmahle of *our Sunday pcomemides, 
Hyde park is used for field days of the horse and foot guards, and 
for some reviews. 

Since the accession of his present maje^y, areat iiuprovements 
have been made in the entrances to Hyde park. Elegant lodges 
and gates have been erected opposite Grosvenor-street and Stan<r 
bope>stFeet; they are of the Doric order, from the designs of 
Decimus Burton, esq. and were erected in 1826. The wall has been 
taken down from Hyde-park-corner towards Knigbtsbridge, and n 
light iron railing substituted. The new'gate at Mydc'park-rcornes 
has been already noticed ;* and a uew walk, with handsome rail-’ 
mgs, has been formed from the above gate to the oue opposite 
Stanhope-street. 

At the south-east corner of Hyde Park, is the gigantic and 
absurd 

Statue of Achilles. 

This figure of a naked warrior is eighteen feet in height, and is 
placed on a massy pedestal of granite, on which is the following 
mscriptioQ : 

' To Asthwr, duke of Wellington, and liis brave compaoiona in arms, tbia 
statue of Acbiil^, cast from cannon taken in the battlea of Salamanvn, VtUoria, 
Toulouae and Waterloo, ia inscribed by their countrywomen.’, 

On the base, 

' Placed on tbia spot the 18th day of June, 18itS, by eomiaand of bis majeaty, 
George IV.' 

^is statue was executed by Mr. Westmacott, and is a copy of 
an, pmoient brenxe figure placed on the Quirinal hill at Rome, wpe/ie 
it Wa# gsrouped with a horse which was discovered near it. Anti- 
quaries have conjectured that the hero intended to be repmaented 
was CaatoTt the patron of the art of horsemanship. Ofhers conceive 
the herse to have made no part of the original group, and suppose 
the statup to he that of an ancient athleta, or of Achilles- This bud 
idea has been adopted by Mr, Westmacott, who has piacefi a Gntf 

* Vide ante, p. 3Ta, 
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cfan shield on bis left arm. * The appropriation ol such a stat ue Co 
an Englbb military hero of the present age is extremely absurd, and 
will be a lasting reproach to the persons who chose it; for it has no 
analogy to England, to Wellington, to the army, or to the arts or 
customs of our times.'* 

Immense alterations have been made w'ithin the few last years 
between Knightsbridge and Pimlico; an elegant square, the houses 
of the first character has been formed from the designs of George 
Basevi, esq. It is called Belgrave-square, in eoinplimeiit to the 
heir of the noble house of Grusvenor. The principal part was com¬ 
menced by Mr. Cubitt in 1825. At the south west corner is an 
elegant villa, erected from the designs of H. £. Kendall, esq. for T. 
R. Kemp, esq. M. P. 

Here is an elegant church, entitled 

St. Peter’s, Pimlico. 

On the north side of Grosvenor-strect, at the eastern extremity 
of the handsome pile of buildings called Wilton-place, is situated 
the new church of St. Peter. It is placed in an area, partly paved, 
and the remainder laid down in grass; the whole enclosed with a 
handsome iron railing. The plan shows an oblong square, with a 
portico and lobbies at the west, and a chancel and vestries at the 
east end. The breadth of the principal front is occupied by a por* 
tico com})osed of six fluted Ionic columns, resting on a flight of 
•teps, and sustaining the entablature of llie order, surmounted by a 
pediment; in the wall, at the back of the portico, are three lin- 
telled doorways, the heads surnioiinted with cornices resting on 
consoles; the ceiling is horizontal in the centre, and coved at the 
sides. A low attic rises from the roof of the church to a height 
equal with the apex of the pediment; it is crowned with a cornice 
and blocking-course, and again surmounted by an acroterium of 
nearly its own height, but in breadth only equal to two thirds of the 
former member; this is again surmounted by a sub-cornice and 
blocking-course, from the middle of which rises the tower. This 
structure is made into two stories : the first is square ; it commences 
with a pedestal, having a circulardiai in the dado; the superstruc¬ 
ture has an arched window between two Ionic columns; the angles 
finished with antm; this story is crowned w'itli the entablature of 
the order, surmounted by square acroteria, finished with migular 
caps at the angles. The second story is small in proportion to the 
last; it takes a circular form, and is composed of a pedestal covered 
with a circular dome ; the dado is enriched with sunk pannels, and 
the cornice with Grecian tiles: the whole is surmounted by a neat 
cross. Every aspect of the tower is uniform with the west front. 
The flanks of the church are alike. The first division from the 
west is separated from the rest of the wall by antse ; it contains a 
llBtelled and a circular window in succession ; the rest of the wall is 
• Picture of London, 1827, p. 196. 
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occapied by five lofty and well proportioned arched windows ; the 
walls are built of brick resting on a plinth of granite, and crowned 
with the entablature continued from the portico; the angles are 
guarded by anise; the flanks of the attics are finished with pedi* 
nients. The vestries have lintelied doorways in the sides and ends, 
and are finished with an entablature at about half the height of the 
church : the angles are guarded by antse. The chancel has no 
window in the eastern wall, but the flanks have arched windows 
corresponding with the church ; the walls are finished with the con¬ 
tinued entablature. A porch, with an arched doorway, in front of 
the wall, connects the two vestries. 

The interior is approached by a lobby occupying the basement 
story of the tower, and by lateral ones which contain stairs to the 
galleries; it is occupied on three sides by a spacious gallery, sus¬ 
tained on Ionic coluiuns; the chancel is separated from the church 
by an ascent of five steps, two at the c<tnimenceinent w'here the 
pulpit is situated, and three at the recessed portion which con¬ 
tains the altar; the angles of this recess are guarded by pilasters of 
the Corinthian order, surmounted by their eutablature ; a modillion 
cornice from which is continued round the entire building, and 
serves as an impost to the ceiling, which is a segmental arched 
vault made by ribs into divisions corrnspondiog with the windows, 
and occupied by sunk panneis; in the central one of each divi¬ 
sion is an expanded flower. The chancel has a horizontal ceiling 
pannellcd by flying cornices ; tbe soffits enriched with flowers. The 
altar is enclosed in an oak ballustrade. The screen is also of oak; 
it is made into compartments byanlss; the central one is square, 
and occupied by a panne! of crimson velvet framed ; the two lateral 
divisions are smaller, and correspond in their decorations; the 
more distant divisions, and those against the side walls, contain the 
usual inscriptions on oak panneis; above tbe altar-screen is a large 
oak pannel with gilt mouldings, covered with a pediment; it serves 
as a relief to Mr. Hilton’s magnificent painting of ‘ Christ crowned 
with thorns,’ exhibited at Somerset-house in 1825, and presentcti to 
this church by the British Institution in 1027; a painting w hich 
does honour to the country, and <leserves to rank far above the 
much vaunted works of most of the old masters. 

An additional gallery at the west end of the church, sustained on 
Imiic columns, contains the organ and seats for the charity children. 
The case of the instrument is very neatly ornamented with a railre, 
crosiers, and trumpets. 

The pulpit is on the south side of the church : it is octangular, 
and rests on a |)inar of the same form; it is tastefully carved in oak, 
and has a solid appearance. The rea<ling and clerk’s desks are on 
the opposite side of the area. 

The site of the church was the gift of lord Grosvenor; the sum 
of 5,5d5f. 11a. Irf. was granted hy the king’s commie sinners 
towards the building. The firsl| stone was laid on the 7lh of Sep- 
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iemher, l'6Sr4, and the church svaa cmMecrated >08 the 19th of July, 
1827. The architect is H. Hakewell, 

Near this church is Baton-square, a fine piece of ground well laid 
out; it measures 900 yards in length, and 12:0 yards in breadth. 

In this parish was an -ancient manor, called Neyte, or Neate. Mr. 
Lyson says, ‘ Edward VI. granted the house called Neate, and all 
the site, circuit, ambust, and premises thereto belonfpng, late parcel 
of the possessions of Westminster abbey, and then situated in the 
parish of St. Martin’s in the fields, to sir Anthony Browne.’* 
There are still some houses, called the Neate-houses, situated near 
the water side. 

Great improvements have been made in this part of Pimlico; the 
canal has been widened, and at the northern end is a handsome and 
omnmodicus dock; which will be found of great advantage to Pim¬ 
lico and the parte adjacent. 


CHAPTER XII. 

History and Topography of the Precinct of the Savoy. 

This precinct is cxtra-p^rochial, and the right of presentation to 
the chapel is in the lord high treasurer, or the commissioners for 
executing that office. 

The site of the Savoy Hospital was anciently the seat of Peter, 
earl of Savoy, uncle to Eleanor, queen to Henry III. on whose death 
it devolved on the said queen, who, by her letters patent, dated the 
24th of January, anno regni Regis JEdwarde primi 12mo, gave k 
to her second scm, Edmund, afterwards earl of Lancaster, and his 
heirs. This grant was confirmed to him by his eider brother, king 
Edward I. hy letters patent, dated the 21st of June, in the 2lBtyear 
of his reign. From that time the Savoy was reputed and taken as 
parc^ of the earldom and honour of Lancaster, and was used as 
their palace during their attendance on the court or in parliament} 
and descended with the honour to his son, Thomas, earl of Lancas¬ 
ter, who was beheaded for rebelling against Edward II. and the 
estate devolved on Henry, his younger brother, in the Ihth year of 
the reign of the same king. This Henry was earl of Lancaster, 
Leicester, and Lincoln. He became possessed of the earl of Len- 
coln’s estate, his brother having married the earl of Lincoln’s daugh¬ 
ter, in consequence of which marriage the Lincoln estate vras Settled 
cm him and his heirs, after the death of Hcniyr de Lacey, earl of 
Inncoln, and his wife Margery, countess of Salisbury. Gte the 
death of this Henry, earl of Lancaster, his son, of the same name, 
succeeded to these titles and estates, and was created earl of Derby 
twelfth of Edward 111. and first duke of Lancaster in the twenty- 
fifth of tlie «une king, by authority of parliaineut. At which time 

• Pal. 1 Edw. VI. p. 9. 
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the duchy was eKscted, and the Jura regalia ami county palatine 
vested in him in a moie full and ample numnej'. He had power 
given him during life to af^int his own chancellor, as also bis jus¬ 
tices lor pleas of the crown, and other common pleas within the 
county. He had also fines and forfeitures, and pardons of life and 
members, with all other liberties, and jura regalia bekmging to a 
county p^atine, as fully and entirely as the earl of Chester hath 
and held within the county palatine of Chester. On the 23rd of 
March, twenty-fiftli of Edward III. the said duke died, and left his 
estate to his two daughters, Matilda and Blanch, as coheiresses; 
Blanch was married to John of Gaunt, (fourth son of Edward Ill.) 
earl of Richmond, and afterwards created duke of Lancaster; and 
Matilda, married to the duke of Bavaria; who, dying withoid 
issue, John, duke of Lancaster, in right of his wife, became enti¬ 
tled to all tliese estates. From John, duke of Lancaster, they 
devolved on his eldest son, Henry, created earl of Derby in bia 
father’s life time, and on bis death duke of Lancaster f who, 
coming afterwards to be king of England by the name and style of 
king Henry the Fourth, these estates, of which the duchy of Lan¬ 
caster consisted, became merged in the crown ; and an act passed 
in the second year of his reign for separating the duchy from the 
crown of England. Ami the same year it was granted to his son 
Henry, with ail its liberties and jura regalia^ to hold to bis 
said son and his heirs, dukes of Lancaster, dissevered from the 
crowu. And by an act passed in the second of Henry V. whenso¬ 
ever any lauds should come to the hands of the said kuig or his 
heirs, by reasem of the duchy of Lancaster, by an escheat or for¬ 
feiture, in any future time, the same should in like manner be an¬ 
nexed and incorporated to the said duchy of Lancaster. And it 
further appears, by an act passed in the third year of the reign of 
king Henry V. that no gifts, grants, &c. which concerned his sail 
duchy of Lancaster, or the lauds and profits of the same, or any 
parc^ thereof, or which concerus any lands that in future time 
should emerge or arise thereto, should pass under any seal, save 
only the seal of lire duchy of Lancaster; and that all others snouid 
be deemed and reputed to he void, and of no force or effect. Upon 
the tmion of the two houses of York and Lancaster by Henry YIl. 
an net passed in the first year of his reign, by which the dmsl^ 
was to be governed by like officers, and passed by sucU seals as 
accustomed, separate from the crown of England, and posses¬ 
sions of the same, as Henry IV. Henry V. Henry Yl. or Edward 
IV. held the same. By the statute of Edward VI. cap. xiv. all 
colleges, free chapels, and chantries: all land given for finding 
or maintaining a priest for ever, are given to the king, with a pro¬ 
viso, that all sueh lands as formerly were within the d ichy shcmkl 
be under the survey, order, and government of the ofiicers of the 
duchy. And lastly, by the statute of the second ai d third of 
Philip and Mary, reciting that the king and queen, regarding the 
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duchy of Lancaster as one of the stateliest pieces of the queen’s 
andeiit inheritance; and that sundry lands, parcel of the duchy, 
had been exchanged, and the lands taken in exchange had not 
been annexed to the duchy, enacted, that all lands then parcel of 
the duchy, or which, on the 28th of January first Edward VI. were 
united thereto, by parliament, letters patent, or otherwise, and 
which have been since sold off, granted, or otherwise severed from 
the duchy, and which are or shall be returned again to the bands 
(d the said king and qneen, or to the heirs and successors of the 
said queen, in possession or reversion by attainder, escheat forfeiture, 
or otherwise, and which now be in the hands of the said king and 
queen, shall, from the time the estates so reverted to king Edward 
VI. or to the queen, be united dr annexed for ever to the duchy of 
Lancaster, with a clause for annexing lands not exceeding 2000i. 
per annum. By the statute of 1st Henry IV. the parliament de* 
dared very plainly their sense of the matter as to the king’s taking 
the duchy of Lancaster in his royal capacity, and not in his natural 
and private capacity. The preamble to the statute is in these 
words : ‘ The king, considering that God having of his great grace 
admitted him to the honourable state of king, so that he could not 
for certain causes take the name of the duke of Lancaster in his 
stile ; and being desirous that the name of the duke of l.o.ncaster 
should continue in honour as it had been during the time it was 
held and enjoyed by his ancestors by consent of parliament, ordains, 
that Henry, his eldest son, should be duke of Lancaster ; and the 
revenues thereto belonging were limited to be and remain to his 
said 'son and his heirs, dukes of Lancaster, dissevered from the 
crown.’ It appears by the statute for «lissolving the lesser monas¬ 
teries, twenty-seven Henry VIIL that all the lands and revenues 
thereunto belonging, were directed to be under the rule, govern¬ 
ment, and survey, of the court of augmentations, (afterwards, by 
the statute of the first of queen Mary, annexed the exchequer,) 
with a proviso that all such lands as should come to the king by 
virtue of this act, laying within the county palatine, or elsewhere, 
parcel of the sai<l monasteries, and which were of the foundation of 
any duke of Lancaster, might, at the pleasure of the king, be ap¬ 
pointed and assigned unto the order anti survey of the duchy officers. 
And accordingly the said king, by letters patent, dated the 11th of 
July, in the twenty-ninth year of his reign, did appoint and assign 
several lands; namely, the lands of the late dissolved monasteries 
of Carlinell, Corningshead, Burstow, and Holland, to be under the 
survey of the duchy ; and divers other lands were added, by consent 
of parliament, by Henry VIII. Edward VI. and also by Philip and 
Mary. By the statute thirty-seven Henry VIII. all colleges,"chan¬ 
tries, and hospitals, having continuance for ever, and being charge¬ 
able to the first-fruits and tenths, are given to the king; and are 
directed by the act to be under the rule and government of the 
court of augmentations without the clause in favour of the duchy. 
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with a clause ditectiug the method of a commission or visitation. 
And for entering into such chantries and hospitals, and the lands 
belonging to them, where the governor, master, or incumbent, do 
not employ the profits according to the intention of the donors. 
And not only all lands given by virtue of this act, but ail lands 
which shall hereafter accrue to the king’s hands, by any such com> 
.mission or visitation as is directed by the act, shall be within tlie 
survey of the court of augmentations. The hospital was accordingly 
visited in Edward the Sixth’s reign ; and the then master and chap¬ 
lains, by deed under their common seal, dated the 10th day of June, 
1558, surrendered the revenues thereof, and, among the rest, the 
site of the Savoy to the said king in cancellaria sua, conformable 
to the directionsin the act. The Statute third and fourth Phiiipand 
Mary, on which the duchy officers lay so much stress, declares, that 
ail lauds which on the 28lh of January, first Edward VI. were parcel 
of the duchy, and since separate<l, and which are or shall be returned 
to the queen, her heirs ami successors, in possession or reversion j all 
lands, thus »|urilified, and coining to the crown, by escheat, for¬ 
feiture, or otherwise are directed to be in tlte survey of the duchy. 
But there is no general clause to give back to the duchy lands 
theretofore separated by king Henry Vlll. or any former kings, 
which would be endless, and might be carried so far as to create 
the greatest confusion in the titles of the king’s lands, and in the 
grants and letters patents that had been made thereof. And as it 
is plain from the tenor of that act that it only comprehended such 
lands as had been separatetl since the accession of Henry VI. (26th 
January first Edward VI.) so the practice of the law immediately 
after the passing this act, when it must be supposed to be the best 
understood, was conformable tlicreto. This act passed third and 
fourth Philip and Mary ; and the next year, viz. 9th May, fourth 
and fifth of those princes, the Savoy was refounded, and the site 
of the Savoy hospital in the Strand is granted them, under the 
great seal; and the same is there called mtp' parcell' Ducat.’ Lane,’ 
as it is also called in the charter of foundations of the 5th of July, 
in the fourth of Henry VIII. The words of the tenendum of both 
these grants are as follow : ‘ Tenendum de Nobis heredibz et suc- 
cessoribug n'ri in liber am, clemozinam, pro omnibus gervitiis 
quib' 'zeuinq' and not ‘ I'enendum de 'Nobii hered et successor 
ribus nrs nt de Ducatu n'ro Lancastrie,’ as it w'ould have been 
expressed if it had been intended to have been held by the duchy. 
And all proceedings since that time have passed constantly and re¬ 
gularly by authority of the great, or exchequer seal.’ 

There are few places (says Mr. Malcolm,) in London, which have 
undergone a more complete alteration and ruin than the Savoy 
hospital. According to the plates"’ published by the society of 
antiquaries in 1750, it was a most extensive and noble building, 
•erected on the south side literally in the Thames. This front con- 
* Vide Vetusta Monuments, vol. ii. 
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tained several projections, and two rows of angular lauUiaiiad win* 
dows. Notthwa^ of ^is was the friery, a court formed by the 
walls of the body of the hospitai, whose ground plan was the shape 
of the cross. This was mete oruamented than the south frcmt; 
and had large pointed windows, and embattled parapets, h>zenged 
with' flints. At the west end of the hospital was the guard-house, 
used as a receptacle for deserters, and the quarters for thirty men 
and non-coiomissiiHied officers. 



Guard House, Savoy Palace, 

This building was secured by a strong buttress, and had a gate¬ 
way, embellished with Henry the Seventh’s arms, and the badges 
of the rose and portcullis; above which were two windows, pro¬ 
jecting into a semi-sexagoD. The west front of the chapel adjoin¬ 
ing hw nothing particular to recommend it, the windows and doors 
partaking cd that wretched style into which the florid enrichments 
of our ancestors had degenerated it, in the reign of Henry VIII. 
On the east side was the burial ground, raised fifteen steps higher 
than the floor of the chapel; at the south end a small tower, per¬ 
fectly plain, on the east side of a centrical mounted guard. A few 
diminutive trees overshadowed the mouldering walla, and gave a 
picturesque character to tlie place. 

St. John the Haptist tn the Sav^. 

This chapel, in all exterior points of view, is a very humble spe- 
•cimen of the splendid style of architecture which prevailed in the 
reign of Henry VI!. The structure is remarkable, as the nsnat 
church arrangement is departed from; the altar and chancel being 
at the north instead of the east end. The walls are substantially 
built with stone, and are all ancient except the west, which was 
built in 1826 at the destractimi of the ancient remains of the Savoy, 
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from tlie ruins of which the materials ’of l&b portion appear to 
have been taken ; the south front consists of a square tower in two 
stories; in the lower story a pointed k>op>liote in the south front, 
and a pointed arch in every aspect of the second story; the eleva¬ 
tion is finished with a parapet; the lower story is flanked with two 
mean looking apartments, above which the wall of the church rises 
pedimentally without windows. The east wall of the body of the 
chapel has five low arched windows divided in breadth into three 
lights by multions, and perpendicularly into two stories by a transom, 
stone; the upper tier of lights have arched heads enclosing five 
sweeps, the lower arched heads without sweeps in the second from 
the north the lower tier of lights is omitted ; an ancient vestry having 
formerly stood here upon the vault still used. The north end has 
a large low arched window divided by four perpendicular mullions; 
it is entirely walled up. The west side corresponds with the east 
already described ; it has an entrance with a pointed arch between 
the first and second windows from the north; above the arch is a 
tablet, with the following inscription :— 


This chapel 

was repaired at the charge 
of his Majesty 
King George, 

in the year of our Lord, 1721. 


James Greenwood, 
Joshua Amory, 


Churchwardens. 


This doorway is the only entrance to the chapel by a descent of five 
oaken steps; the interior is highly interesting, from the beailty of its 
ceiling, and the remains of the former splendour of this appendage 
of royalty. The ceiling is horizontal, slightly coved at the sides, 
where it rests upon an impost cornice situated just above the pomts 
of the windows. The coved portion is ornamented with a range of 
obtusely pointed arches in relief, the horizontal part by* quaterfoil 
and cuspated tracery, forming altogether an harnumious and beau¬ 
tiful design, of a character almost unique ; the chapel royal at St. 
James’ has a ceiling somewhat similar, but decidedly inferior. In 
every quaterfoil is an ornament, the number and variety of which is 
so great, that only a few can be particularized. The division be¬ 
tween the nave and chancel is at the pier between the second and 
third windows from the altar, it is marked by the pulpit and in the 
ceiling by a variation in the ornaments. The quaterfoils in the 
nave are occupied by lions, griffins, greyhounds, antelopes, and 
falcons, holding banners within wreaths, and among the tracery 
the portcullis 'is often repeated, those ornaments being the badges 
of tne houses of York and Lancaster, and the Tudor family. In 
the chancel the wreaths enclose shields charged with religious em¬ 
blems, consisting'of St. Michael trampling on his adversary;, the 
Pelican, and the implements of our Saviour’s passion, being the 
same ornaments which Dr. Milner describes as existing in a similar 
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situation in the choir of Winchester cathedral; the outer range of 
shields, which immediafely succeed to the coveing, have angels 
holding single implements, as the cross, spear, lance, and sponge, 
&e. The other shields have the following subjects in groups as the 
fancy of the sculptor directed, viz. the pillar against which Christ 
was scourge<l, the scourges, the cross, and reed, the crown of 
thorns, nails, hammer, lanthorn, ladder, dice, the faces of Pilate 
and Caiphas, the sepulchre sealed with three seals; and others com¬ 
memorative of St. Peter, viz. the cock, the sword with the ear of 
Malchus, <*kc.; the whole of the ornaments are in relief; the 
grouocbwork is painted of a light blue, tbe ornaments and reliefs 
white. The present altar-screen occupies the place of the eastern 
window with the dado below it; the latter is covered with wains- 
cotting, the former with a painting of red curtains round the deca¬ 
logue, surmounted by the royal arms. On the wall at the east side 
still remains an elegant niche, a portion of tbe ancient altar-screen ; 
it is covered with an hexagonal canopy in two heights; the entire 
stone-work is hollowed and carved into the most beautiful tracery 
which art could effect; the style of the architecture is so exactly 
similar to Henry the seventh’s chapel, that little doubt can exist 
of both being the work of one architect. The corresponding 
niche on the west side has been destroyed, to make way for 
sir Robert Douglas’s mofiiuraent. Splendid indeed must the 
altar have been before the tasteless alterations, which reduced 
it to its present state, were effected. A block cornice exists in part 
on the east wall; but this is interfered with by a monument; and a 
pointed doorway, in the same wall, corresponding with the entrance to 
the chapel, once led to the sacristy, formerly situated below the win¬ 
dow, which was noticed in the description of the exterior to be defi¬ 
cient in the lower tier of lights; it now leads to the burial ground. The 
head of the arch of this doorway is enclosed in a square architrave, 
above which is a block cornice; and against the southern jamb is a 
sculptured angel: these remains prove that the chancel must once 
havejbeen superbly ornamented. The door of oak which occupies 
this arch is enriched with the singular pannels enclosing scrolls, so 
often met with in the wood-work of the above era. 

The pulpit, affixed to the pier between tbe second and third win¬ 
dows from the altar, on the west side of the church, is hexagonal, 
with a sounding-iioard ; the carving on it marks its construction to 
have been in the time of James I. Tbe reading and clerk’s desks 
below it are more modem. A gallery crosses the south end, in which 
is a small organ erected in 1826; and on the wall of the church 
above, is painted a choir of cherubs, with the inscription, ' Glory to 
God in the highest.' Near the north end of tbe nave, against the 
west wall, tbe niche for holy water still exists. The pewing is situ¬ 
ated on each side of a central aisle. 

The monuments are numerous; against the west wall of the 
chancel is an ancient altar-tomh; the dado enriched with sculp- 
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iitred qa^irefoilff, inclosing the thr^ foltoimng shields of armsr 
nchevron between three martlets; 2nd, the same impaling 
«d five, a chief lozengy; 3rd, the same as, the last. .lE%e 
whole is covered with a canopy composed of an obtuse arch, and sur¬ 
mounted by a cornice sustained on two columns, the soffit of the 
Cfanopy being pannelied. Near this is a small raonument,/wUh a 
minute statue of a praying lady between two columns; the inscrip¬ 
tion is illegible. 

Against the north wall, and occupying the place of one of the 
arches before observed, is a splendid monument to the menifqry of 
«ir Robert Douglas and his lady ; he is represented in armoiiirre- 
cUning on his right arm, on a slab; bis other hand on his sword ; 
on his head a fillet, with a bead round the edges; at his feet hia 
coat of arms ; and behind him his lady is kneeling in a niche: the 
whole is surmounted by a lofty canopy, on the top of which is a 
statue of Time. 

The eastern niche has been converted into a monument by per¬ 
sons possessing more taste than those who constructed the one last 
described. It is occupied by a kneeling lady, with a countesses 
coronet on her head : in the side compartments are the following 
shields of arms: 1st. Barry nebulc or and sable, Blount; 
2 nd, the same impaling harry, of six’^it. and or, on a lozenge. 
Below the statue is a.n inscription to the memory of lady Dalhouste, 
3063. Underneath is an inscription to John Chaworth, who died 
March 24, 15B2; altovc is his arms in brass. 

Against the eastern wall is another monument to a recumbent 
lady with a ruff and gown of the time of Elizabeth ; the inscriptimi 
is gone : it represents lady Araliella, countess dowager of Notting¬ 
ham. A kneeling lady of the same kind occupies a niche above 
the doorway,* on this side the building. The inscription is as 
follows: 

' Hie iacit Alicta fliia Simoinia, steward de la king He(1) svfL Obiit 18 ivoilf 
do hvmane saviviis 1573, viviis premivut.’ 

The only modern monument worthy notice is to the memory of 
G. H. Noehden, LL.D. born January 23, 1770, died March 14, 
1826. 

This chapel is kept in repair by government. A table of bene- 
factions records the repairs of the church in 1801, at an expense of 
1,000/. I It was repaired again in 1820, at which time bis majesty 
gave b^ies and prayer books. 

Over the door of the gateway, towards the street, was the f<d- 
loiring inscription ; it was destroyed by fire in 1006. 

1S05. '"”■''1''' 

Haapitivm hoc ina;n tvrbe Savoia vooatvm 

Septimvs Henrievs frndavit ab itno solo. - ' ' 

In order to make the communication between the Strand and 
Waterloo-bridge', the principal remains of the ancient palhce' #eih 
* Engraved in Smith’s Antiq. of London. 
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ei^rely femoined. Tbe w a .small portimi of imU «l t|m 

coiraer of tjie cfaait:|i*. . 

Kear the south eo^ of the chur<^ is a plain bru:k fmUiJmg, cal^. 

* tl^a, GcEmon l^tberaa church.* . .The hiterior u very him^^mmBiir 
miOl jn gallery; the rod, which is coved, being supported by^ lodo 
pitlara, painted in iaaitaUcsi of Sienna marble. The. pulpU, id 

oak, is situated at the south end of the church. 

On tbe site d Beaufort-house and Beaufort-buildings, was a mag¬ 
nificent mansion,* entitled, 

Worcester House. 

This mansion bad gardens to the water-side, and had several |x>s-‘ 
sessors. In the reign of Henry VIII. it belonged to the see d 
Carlisle; it was afterwards inhabited by the earls of Bedford, and 
known the names d Bedford and Russel-house. From them it 
came to the 'earls of Worcester, when it assumed the name of 

* Woroester-house.* Edmund, the last earl of Worcester, died in 
this house, March 3, 1627. From him, it descended to his eldest 
scm, Henry, afterwards created duke of Beaufort. This mansion 
then changed its name to that of * Beaufort-house,’ but it was soon 
after puU^ down, and a smaller residence built near the Strand. 
This bouse was burnt down through the carelessness of a servant, 
and never rebuilt. Mr. Pennant informs us, that the great earl of 
Clarendon lived in this house before hb own was built, and paid for 
it ^ extravagant rent of dOOf. per annum. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

History tmd Topography of the Inna of Court. 

Ttts learned Fortescue inclines to the opinion that the inns of 
court were so denominated, not because the persons resident there 
followed the profession of the law, but from their being the inns^ 
hocpitala, or hotels, where young men of family and other persons 
attached to the court resided. In process of time, the residents 
began to associate themselves into fraternities of a collegiate de^ 
scription, and it is uot improbable that the majority of them rai^ 
have devoted themselves to legal studies and pursuits. Persons of 
rapk and opulence sent their sons here, not so much with a view to 
following the profession of tbe law, as to form their miners, 
improve their minds, and preserve them from the contagimi of vioiMNi 
hamts ; for in these inns, we are assured, * all vice was discoiHi^ 
oanoed and banished, and every thing good and virtuous was taught 
then; mask, dancbig, singings history sacred and profane, 
other accoufdishmnts.’ * 

Among the veiv anment inns of court, of whitdi there b no longer 
mj tmoew one called Chester inn » said to have been situated on 
* Eograved in the plate before noticed, vide ante, p. S46. 
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4lie 4^901 where Somerfli^'*-faou<e now stands; a seccmd at Dbw|^lli^; 
a third at Patemoster-row ; and a fourth cwmewheiestHI nearer jSMt'. 
Pani’e cathednd, whidi. m the days of its de^ttdalion, was ithe 
priffei|Md {dace of husiness {or lawyers. ’ praetittotter had ’his 

own piiiarln the cathedral, where he took Idn stand at stated hoars 

the day, with a pen and paper book, ready to receive the lastraiv 
tions of clients. So perfectly, indeed, was Uie practice iwo^ized, 
that on the making of a sergeant, it was usual for the whole body o| 
.sergeants to walk in their robes to St. Paul’s, to invest*#ieir new 
brother with his particular pillar of business. 

The number of these inns of court appears, in the reign Heaiy 
111. to have been so much on the increase, that it was thought ne¬ 
cessary to restiaiu them by proclamation. The mayor and sheriffs 
were commanded by his majesty to proclaim ‘ through the whole 
dty, and firmly to forbid that any one should set up schools of 
Jaws in the said city, and teach tlie laws there lor the time to 
come.* 

Some of the inns of court which now exist were, however, erected 
after this prohibition. The number remaining is tUrteen, nine cd 
which are within, and five without, the liberties m the city; and 
all {we believe) extra parochial. 

The inns were anciently of three classes; two of these might pro- 
periy have been designated the outer and inner ; the third bore the 
jiame of Sergeant’s Inns. The outer were called Inns of Chancery, 
from their being places of elementary instruction, where young men 
were taught the nature of chancery writs, which were then consi¬ 
dered as developing the first principles of law. Such were Clifford’s, 
"Thavies, Barnard’s, Staple’s, Clement’s, Lyon’s, New Inn, and 
some others now extinct. In the reign of Henry the Sixth, there 
were ten of these lesser inns, each of which contained not less than 
ahuadred students. When persons had made some progress at 
these ions, they were then admitted into the superior or iiiaer 
courts, where they perfected their degrees. Of these courts there 
were four, namely, the Inner and Middle Temple, Oray’s Inn, and 
linocdn’s Inn, which still retain the pre-eminence they originally 
possessed. At the period of which we have just spoken, none of 
these inns of court had less than two hundred members. 

The Sergeants’ Inns, -of which for-merly there were three, were-of 
a still higher order than may of the others, being occupied solely by 
the lawyers., who had been advanced to the dignity of the ax»f, in¬ 
cluding the judges, who, though promoted to the bench, .call every 
sergeant their * brother.* One of these inns, whidii was situated 
about the middle of Fleet-street, was held on a lease from the dean 
and chapter of York; and m the expiration of the lease, it was not 
thougbtvfiroper to renew it. The place, tlwugh now differently 
ooenpied, still retains the name. Another inn, lor the use of aer- 
;geaata fl»ly,was aituated «i Scroop’s court, Holbom, near St. Aa- 

2 c 2 
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diew’s csburch. The only Servant’s Inn at the pteaentday is «tti» 
ated at the south end of Cbancery>lane.* 

The two great periods of study in the inner and outer courts were 
teraned vacations. One commenced on the first Monday after 
Lanunas; each continued three weeks and three days; and.durmg 
this period nothing was heard of but readings, and mootings, and 
boltings, and other learned exercises. 

The attendance of the students at these exercises was, however, 
entirely voluntary; and being carried on in a barbarous jargon, 
called Law French, it is not surprising that in the course of time it 
should have greatly declined, and at last given way to the more 
comfortable and now venerated practice of eating one's way to the 
bar. Ere the IGth century had elapsed, the inns-of-court gentle¬ 
man, cmce the pattern of * every thing good and virtuous,’ had be¬ 
come a dissolute idler and gallant. ' When he should be mooting 
in the hall,’ says Lenton, in his Characterismi, 'he is perhaps 
mounting in his chamber, as if his father had only sent him to cut 
capers.’ ‘All his pursuits, however,’says the facetious editor of 
the Percy Histories, ‘were not so innocent nor so confined in exam¬ 
ple. Out of doors he was the gayest, boldest Hector to be seen ; 
his beard the bushiest, his rapier the longest, and his hosen and 
doublet the newest fashioned.; no one knew better bow to ‘quoit’ 
the ‘ shove groat shilling.’ or ‘ beat a knave into a twigger bottle;’ 
the play bouse was his hall, and dealing in trolh-plights his lawyer’s 
exercise. In the reign of Henry Vlll. an order was made in the 
Inner Temple, that ‘ the gentlemen of that company should reform 
tliemselves in their disguised apparel, and not wear long beards : 
and that the treasurer should cemfer with the other treasurers of 
court, for an uniform reformation, and take the justices’ opinion 
upon the matter.’ The king afterwards ordered, Uiat ‘those who 
would not reform in their apparcl should be expelled and that 
‘ all persons should be put out of commons who wore beards.’ Par¬ 
liament was also called upon to lend its aid to the reformation of 
these communities, by an act (33rd Henry Vlll.) which prohibited 
them from playing at shove or slip groats, under a penalty of six 
shillings and eight-pence fur each offence. Still, however, hut 
little reformation took place. In the reign of Philip and Mary, we 
find, that tlie beards had so far maintained their ground, that an 
orde^ was made in the Inner Temple, that fellows of that house 
might wear beards, three week's growth, but not longer, under a 
penalty pi iwenty shillings; and in the first of queen Elizabeth, it 
was in Lincoln’s-inn * ordered., that no fellow of that house should 
wear a beard above a fortnight’s growth,’ under the penalty of loss 
of commons;, and, in case of obstinacy, of final expulsion. Such 
WM the love for long beards, however, that it triumphed ^t last 
over every restriction ; and, in November, 1502, all previous orders 
touching beards were repealed. The long rapier, an appendage of 
• Percy Hist. vol. ii. p. 142. 
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b still more obnoxious description than the long beard, did not fare 
so well. When the would-be-obeyed Elizabeth ordered watches to 
be set at each gale of the city, to take measure of every man’s 
sword that it did not exceed three feet, the inns of court gentlemen 
were obliged to conform, like others, to this standard; and were 
farther obliged to lay their rapiers aside on entering their balls, and 
to content themselves with the dagger behind.' 

The Christmas revels of the inns of court were particularly distin¬ 
guished for their wildness and licentiousness. Every day there was 
nothing but ‘ feasting, music, singing, dancing, dicing, to which 
last all comers were admitted; and (the play) was so high that the 
box-money amounted to fifty pounds a night; which, with a small 
contribution from each student, has defrayed the charges of the 
whole Christmas. Sometimes, when they ha<l a young gentleman 
who would be profuse, they created him prince, and he had all his 
officers, and a court suitable to one with that title. At such times, 
most of the principal nobility, officers of state, «fec. were splendidly 
entertained. These sports and feastings used to last from All Saints 
day to Candlemas, in each house; and some young student {was 
chosen master of the revels.’ We learn farther, from a statutory 
prohibition of the reign of Henry Vlll. that during this saturnalia, 
bands of these revellers used to go about armed out of the precincts, 
for the legal purposes of breaking open houses and chambers, and 
‘ to take things in the name of rent and distress.’ Even as late as 
the reign of Charles I. this sort of perambulation was com¬ 
plained of. 

The gay and chivalric character which the inns of court gentle¬ 
men now affected, was remarkably displayed in a grand masque 
with which they entertained Charles 1. his queen, and their whole 
court, on Candlemas day, 1634. The object of this exhibition, as 
we are told by W’hitelocke, who was one of the committee of the 
Middle Temple for managing it, was to manifest their opinion of 
Prynne’s new learning, and serve to confute his ‘ Histriomastix 
against Interludes.’ The masquers assembled towards the evening, 
at Ely House, Holborn, and proceeded by torch light to the ban- 
quetting house at Whitehall. At the head of the cavalcade were 
twenty footmen, or marshal’s men, who cleared the streets, dressed 
in scarlet liveries trimmed with silver lace, and carrying each a 
sword, a baton, and a torch; then came the marshal himself, * Mr. 
Darrel, of Lincoln’s-inn, who was afterwards knighted by the king, 
an extrordinary handsome proper gentleman, mounted upon one of 
the king’s best horses and richest saddles; his own habit exceed¬ 
ing rich and glorious.’ The marshal was followed by about a 
dozen trumpeters, preceding one hundred gentlemen of the inns of 
courts * the most proper and handsome of their respective socirties, 
gallantly mounted on the best horses, and with the best furniture 
that the king’s stable, and the stables of all the noblemen in the 
town, could affordand all richly habited and attended by pages 
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and torehet. .The next groiipe wtiich pinsenled^ 

tlw first of tile aoatt-niasqners. offered a stngufai^ 
•cpOtfH' to 4hese sfaewy cavaiiers. They coosisted of cripfd^ and* 
boggaia OB horseback, msMaioted cm the poorest and leanest jndetr 
thsd e^ld be gotten,’ eid advanced to the music of keys and tougi^ 
and other equally aounding mstraments. Alter this be^arly Iraki' 
came * men upon borseba^, playing npon pipes, whistles, and bi« 
struineBts, sounding notes like those ot bi^s of all sorts, and hi 
exeelleat cmeert,* introdimtory to an anti-nnasqae of birds, cen-v 
aisting * of an owl in an ivy bush, with many different sorts cd 
birds m a eluster gazing upon her.'* The third anti-masque, wbieh 
was of a very satirical character, is said to have been chicly got 
up under the direction of Noy, the attorney-general, who wished to 
throw ridicule <hi the number of projectors of that day, and tm the 
country which more particularly produced them. It was heralded 
by bagpi^s and hornpipes, and other Scottish instruments of 
music. Foremost in this anti-masque rode ‘ a fellow on a little 
horse with a great bit in his mouth, signifying a projector, who 
begged a patent, that none in the kingdom should ride their horses 
but with such bits as they should buy of him.’ He was followed by 
another, with a bunch of carrots on his head and a capon upon his 
fist, who was described as a projector, who * wanted a monopoly for 
the invention of fattening capons with carrots.’ Several other pro-' 
found projectors were typified with equal significance. After these 
c^ame six musicians on horseback, habited as heathen priests, who 
prepared the way for a chariot full of gods and goddesses, attended ^ 
by ruuning footmen with torches in their hands. A similar band * 
of musicians, and a second chariot filled with pagan deities, foW 
lowed. Then came the four chariots of the grand masquers. Th^ 
chariota were in the iForiii of Che triumphal cars of the Romans, and 
painted all over in brilliant colours, inlaid with silver. Each was 
drawn by four horses, abreast, covered to the wheels with coloured 
and silver tissue, and with huge plnmes of red and white feathers cm 
Uieir heads and cruppers. In each chariot sat four grand masquera, 
chosen from the different bins of court, who were * han^ome 
young gentlemen; their habits, doublets, trunk hose, and eiqis, 
were of the richest tissue, covered as thick with silver spangles as 
they could be placed ; large white silk stockings up to their trunk 
hOto, and very fine sprigs on their caps. On each side of the dm- 
riot were four footmen in liveries cd the cxtlour of the chariot, car-' 
lying large flambeaux, which gave such a Instre to the painiiftfSy 
and spangles, and habits, that hardly any thing could be invented 
to appear more glorious.’ The num^r of spectators was immeascy 
and the hiaiM|uetting house was so crowded * with fine ladies, glit¬ 
tering with fldi dothesand fairer jewels, and with lords and' geni.' 
tlem«B d'greid quality, that there was scarce room for the king and 
qneen to enter.’ Their majesties, who stood at the window to, see 
the masque come by, were * so delighted with the uobk beauty of 
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h/ that they «ent to the marshal to deure thid the whole show 
might fetch a turn about the Tilt-ysucd, that th^ mig^t see it a aeo 
cond time. The masquers then alighted, and were conducted to 
Kveral apartments prepared for their entertainment. The queen 
joined in the dance with some of the masquers ; and the great 
ladies of the court were very free and civil in dancmg wiUt all of 
them. The revelry was kept up till it was almost morning, when 
their majesties having retired, masquers and inus-of-court gen¬ 
tlemen were brought to a stately banquet; and after that was dis¬ 
persed, every one retired to their own quarters.’ 

The total expense of this magnificent pageant, which was home 
by the societies and the individual members, was reckoned to be not 
less than 21,0U0l. Among the grave and learned perscmages who 
had a share in the devising and arranging of it, we observe, besides 
Wbitelocke and Noy,'tlie names of John Selden, sir Edward Her¬ 
bert, Edward Hyde, sir John Finch, &c. 

Whitelocke says, the * airs, lessons, and songs,’ for the masque, 

were composed by the celebrated Lawes ; and llie music was so 
performed, that it excelled any music that ever before that time had 
been held in England.’ The masque was also * incomparably per¬ 
formed in the dancing, speeches, music, and scenes; none failed 
in their parts ; and the scenes were most curious and costly.’ 

The queen was so delighted with the spectacle, that she expressed 
a wish to have it repeated ; and a hint of this having been given to 
the lord mayor, he invited the kin|; and queen, and the inns of 
court masquers to an entertainment in merchant-taylors’ hall; and 
on this occasion, they came in procession into the city, in exactly 
the same order, and with equal splendour and applause as at White¬ 
hall.’ 

How different is the aspect of the inns of court at the present 
day, from that which they must have exhibited at the times of 
which we have been speaking. How quiet and still those squares 
and terraces where formerly mirth and revelry held their court! 
And yet no mark of desertion or desolation is there. The change 
is honourable to the age ; and one among many striking proofs of 
the advancement we have made in morals and refinement. 

77ie Temple. 

On the spot now occupied by Southampton-buildings. <m the 
south side of Holborn, there anciently stood a preceptory of knights 
templars, called the Old Temple.’" In the reign of Henry II. when 
this order had so far emerged from that primitive stale of poverty 
which was indicated by the emblem on their seal of two men ridiii^ 
on tme horse, as to be worth some fifteen thousand manors; they 
purchased all that portion of ground on the banks of the Thames, 
extending from Whitefriars to Essex-street, and erected on it a 

* On pulling down certain houses, mains were discovered of this alruc- 
upwards of a century ago, some re- tnre, which was of a circular form. 
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larg^e and magnificent edifice, which received the^namc of tlie Ne«r 
Temple. Here, from the spaciousness of its balls, parliaments 
and g^eral councils were frequently held; and here, also, as a 
fdace of superior safety, the jewels of tlie crown were kept, and 
jM^odb’ of wealth deposited their treasures. 

On the sqppression of the knights templars, in 1312, Edward IL, 
in the 6lh year of his reign, granted the Temple and its appurte¬ 
nances to Aymer de Valence, earl of Pembroke; but two years 
after he re-granted the premises to his uncle, Thomas, earl of Lan¬ 
caster, on whose attainder they reverted to the crown. His portion 
of the Temple property was given for life to Hugh le Despenser, 
junior, who being attainted of treason, 1st Edward III. the place 
would have again been in the crown, but the decree of the Great 
Council of Vienne, in 1324, having made a general grant of the 
possessions of the Templars to the knights of St. John of Jerusalem, 
Edward HI. was induced to present the Temple to that order ; the 
prior and convent of which conveyed it to a society of lawyers, who 
emigrated here from Thaives Inn, for a rent of ten pounds per 
annum. 

On the dissolution of the order of the knights hospitallers, in 
the 32d of Henry VIII. the Temple reverted to the crown, but was 
still continued to be held on lease by the law professors till the 
time of James I., who, by his letters patent, dated at Westminster, 
on the 13th of August, in his sixth year, granted the whole, by the 
description of * Ilospitalia et capitalia messnagia cognita per 
nomen de Inner Temple, sive novi Templi JLond.' &c. to sir Julius 
Cajsar, knt. and the treasurers, benchers, and others of this house, 
and their assigns, for ever, * for the reception, lodging, and educa¬ 
tion of the professors and students of the laws of this realm,’ at the 
rent of 10/. yearly from each society. 

At the dissolution of the order of knights templars, that grant of 
their land which composed the Outer Temple, was bestowed on 
the canons regular of the church of the Holy Sepulchre, who dis¬ 
posed of them in 1324, to Walter bishop ef Exeter, who erected 
thereon a stately edifice, as a city mansion for himself and his 
successors, which he called Exeter house. This being afterwards 
alienated, came to the noble families of Paget and Leicester, and 
at last to that of Essex. It being afterwards pulled down, Essex 
street was built on its site. 

The societies of the Inner and Middle Temjdc consist each of a 
treasurer chosen annually, a senior order of barristers called 
benchtirs, barristers generally, students,|and a variety of inferior 
officers. The chief executive authority is vested in the treasurer, 
whd has the power of admitting or rejecting students, of accepting 
or refusing tenants for the chambers; of recovering and paying 
away all monies ; and generally of doing every thing which is of 
instant necessity, in the direction of the society’s affairs. All 
matters of higher concern, or of a legislative nature, are determined 
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in what are called parliaments of the society, which are usually held 
twice every term. Of old, no student could be called to the bar, 
before he had been examined as to his learning ^d abilities by 
the whole body of benchers, and had performed various grand and 
petty mootings; but now these ceremonies are dispensed with, 
and any student who has attended commons for a stated nuntber of 
terms in the course of five years, is entitled to demand a call to the 
bar. The benchers, however, still retain the power of refusing, 
the call to any student, against whom they may conceive a prejudice, 
and in some instances aip supposed to have exercised this right 
rather invidiously. At commons, there are three degrees of tables, 
one for the benchers, a second for barristers, and a third for stu¬ 
dents. Formerly they cut their meat on slices of bread, and drank 
out of wooden trenchers sind green earthen jugs. 

Members of these societies, though required to attend at com¬ 
mons, need not be resident; and many of those by whom the 
chambers are oecupie<l are solicitors and |)rivate gentlemen, who 
have no connection with either of the houses. 



St. Mary's Church. 

The early history of this venerable fabric is enveloped in obscu¬ 
rity. Weever in his ‘ Funeral Monuments,’ on the credit, as he 
states, ‘ of British story,’ refers to a tradition of the Temple having 
been one of those originally founded by Diinwallo Mulmutius, as 
a place of refuge and sanctuary for thieves and other offenders, 
about the year of the world 4748; and Dnuwallo himself, with 
other British kings, is reported to have been buried here. This, 
however, is only traditional; the authentic history of the church can 
be traced to as early a period as 1185, in which year it was dedi> 
cated in honour of the blessed Virgin, by Heraefius, patriarch of 
Jerusalem ; who, at the above time, was entertained by the knights 
templars, whilst on a missiem from pope Lucius Ilf. to Heni-y II. 
in order to invite that monarch to ascend the throne of Jerusalem. 

This edifice narrowly escaped destruction in the great fire of 
1666; in 1682 it was repaired and beautified, and a curious wain> 
scot screen was set up. In 1695, the south western part, which 
had suffered by fire, was rebuilt. It has been since that time par- 
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tially lepuired in various parts ; the last and most extensive was in 
the years 1B26 and 1827, under the direction of R. Sinirke, esq. 

The plan of thb church, as represented in the preceding page, 
exhibits two distinct portions of buildings. The westernmost 
dcmsists of the ancient circular church, formerly insulated, and 
constituting the only church of the extraordinary militant church¬ 
men by whom it was created. The eastern portion is a long 
square, made in breadth into three aisles by two ranges of 
pillars, four in each range. In the cerdre of the outer circular wall 
of the western pile of building is a neagnificent receding semi¬ 
circular arched doorway; the various mouldings springing from 
pillars with capitals approaching; to the Corinthian order, the 
intervals between which are fHled with mouldings of the zig-zag 
and lozenge varieties; near the jamb are small costumic statues^ 
supposed to represent king Henry II. and his queen ; the whole is 
in fine preservation and presents a magnificent specimen of Norman 
architecture; it owes its present state to the protection it receives 
from the porch of pointed architecture in front of it, which, although 
less ancient than the building, probably succeeded to an older 
porch. In the wall south of this porch are three lofty round- 
headed windows, the archivolt mouldings springing from columns 
attached to the jambs with elegant capitals ; the easternmost has a 
freshness almost unequalled, owing to the circumstance of their being 
concealed for years by an attached chajiel hid behind buildings in 
former times, and destroyed in 3825. The piers between the win¬ 
dows ai’c occupied by buttresses, and the elevation is finished with 
a block cornice and parapet; nearly the whole of this side had 
been built after a fire in 1685, by sir Christopher Wren, in the 
Italian style ; it has recently been restored under the directions of 
R. Sniirke, esq. and a doorway with a Doric frontispiece walled up. 
An inscrijition on the parapet records these repairs as follows:— 

HVJTSCE JBDIS SACRiB 
FAKTBH AVSTRAZEM SIBI 
PROPRIA H 
RBSTITVl OVRAVIT 
INTERIORIS TBKPI.I UOgPITVVM 
JOHANNB UVRNRY ARMIOERO 
THBSAVRARIO 
HUCOCXXVtt. 

The northern side is nearly concealed by adjacent homes. The 
Circular clerestory contains windows assimilating with the aisle, but 
of a subordinate character; like the lower portion, it has been par¬ 
tially restored, and a block cornice and parapet substituted for 
the former battlements. The chapel which stood on the south side 
was an addition to the original plan ; it was a curious specimen of 
architecture, in two stories, the lower in the same style as the circular 
church, the upper the lancet architecture of the portion now to 
be described. Hie eastern church is united to the otlier part 





















already particularii^ at tite ««iitern poftian Iw^ reared, 

and ita gables, oaa ^ ^i<fh rises idtove awe^ jaaaa «re finished 
with crosses. In Aw aafth eaitem angl# ta In octangular 

staircase turret. 11^ jtautb side has recenUyllwW wsitored in Bath 
stone; it is made ht^ five dsvtsioas by wcdtfNfll^MhAkH^ 
each division coiit«ildh£ a handsome triplethe cen¬ 
tral rising above the ^3»ers; the archivoHs art wid spring 

from cotuauiB attach^ to the .pocnhs; the elevafitnt fiMAes with a 
block* comice and parapet. ®he eailt freat hi h» Ihiee divisions, 
also made by butttosses, condtunwg in IfitoasannetrlHMIst windovra ; 
the ashlaring is moderR» hatdng «M^boi«d f*m)fiand stone 
in 1756; the points ik the gfafeies which nonsawwind with <he western 
front are crowned v^ urnst the north jliae, whteh abuts on a 
burying-grouDd, resembles the sOwthem doseribed; it re¬ 

tains many of its original featotes, and has only h^n repaired in 
brick worL The annexed «ngiwrihg ahews a Honth west view of 
the church as rep^ed by Sir. Smirk^ln 1826. By the late alter¬ 
ations a passage has been formed the weift mdc of the church 
to the court on this south sidfe* The circular pii^ of the church 
on the south side now appears in ks original state; ' 

The interior ^^dii^iays one of Uie most interesting specimens 
of architecture' in the countory; the circular chui^ forms a 
vestibule to the other, and its area is unincnmbered ; in the centre 
is a peristyle of six clusters of columns with leaved capitals, from 
which spring the same number of acutely pointed arches, forming 
a circular aisle; round the entire building, above the points of the 
arches, is a second story, consisting of an arcade of small intersect¬ 
ing circular arches, with openings at intervals to Ihe vault over the 
aisles; the upper or clerestory is composed of six round headed 
windows, the arehivolts resting on columns, from the inner column, 
of every main cluster rises a smaller column to thg roof, sustain¬ 
ing on their capitals transom ribs, which severally unite in a com¬ 
mon centre ornamented with a boss ; the dado of the windows in 
the aisles has a series of stalls above a continued scat ; the ar^es 
are pointed and spring from columns with exceedingly ^tiouu 
capitals; on the spandrils of every arch a sitigular grotesque head. 
The entire of the anctent work has been wantonly destroyed at 
the lask repair fot the sake of restoring the same with nu^ern stone 
work, although no i^mtehce of decay in the old work existed as a» 
exeuw^ On ^e sooth sWe was a dop« ieadiag to the curious 
chapel destrOl^ al ^e lak lepair, wo onei^ 

windows on si4«^ is a repethkm the yijame inscri^on 

as on tfccitwiMwitoi'i the airie il strawy vaulted with 

stone and " fitted itt: chalk; the ifiws sprmijf from the main 

cluster mid Iwmi cdfiNuqidBduig piliato fii^liihed to the side walls. 
Above the great dm^ww is a deied op window, and below 

it is a stone with the fettowiag modern copy in Saxon capitals of 
an anesBiit mwr^ptkm duoovimd and destroyed in 1665 
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The approach to the more modern portion of the church is worthy 
of attention; it is made by singularly formed pointed arches admirably 
accommodated to the junction of the circular with the square plan. 
The columns of the choir are clustered with uniform capitals, from 
which springs the stone vaulted roof, which is groined in the simplest 
manner with arches and cross springers; at the points of inter¬ 
section are gilt bosses; the whole is a beautiful specimen of the 
lancet or Salisbury variety of pointed architecture. The aisles 
are not of equal width, the centre being wider than the others. 
The fittings up of the church are of dark brown oak in the 
usual style of Wren’s decorations. The altar screen is un¬ 
usually plain. The pulpit and desks are arranged in the middle of 
the centre aisle ; the former is octangular, with a magnificent carved 
sounding board, the latter is suspended from the ceiling. Both the 
pulpit and sounding board are enriched with the elaborate carving 
of Grinlin Gibbons. 

The organ screen is elaborately carved of the Corinthian order ; 
it was erected in 1(182; on the entrance to the south aisle are the 
arms of the Inner Temple, and to that of the north those of the 
Middle Temple. The organ occupies the centre; it is considered 
one of the finest instruments in England. In several of the win¬ 
dows are the ancient arms of England, viz. gu. three lions" passant 
guardant or. on heater shields. 

The body of ihe choir is paved like a parish church ; the benchers 
and members of the two inns of court have seats for themselves on 
their respective sides of the church. 

A mean modern font stands in the circular aisle near the west 
door. 

The dimensions of this elegant church are as follows: 


ft. ID. 

Extreme length, including the circular part .ISO 0 

Ditto in the clear. . .. 140 O 

Diameter of circular church ....*.. S8 O 

Length of choir . ..... 82 0 

Breadth of ditto... 68 0 

Height of vaulting ditto .. 37 O 


The monuments are very numerous. The first, in point of inte¬ 
rest, are the splendid groups of sepulchral effigies wbioh^ occupy 
the central portion of the area in the circular church; which are» 
in point of curiosity, almost identified with the building. 
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These ancient sepulchral monuments lie in two groupB,"wifhtii 
the circular area. They are genersdly reputed to represent knightii 
templars. From the crowded manner in which these memorials 
of departed greatness are now arranged, there is little doubt of their 
having been removed from the places they originally occupied; 
most probably from tombs or pedestals which once stood here, but 
which at some remote period have been destroyed. ‘This conjec> 
tore.’ says Mr. Brayley, * is corroborated by the fact of an excava> 
tion having been made, during the repairs in 1811, under the north¬ 
ernmost group, for the purpose of discovering whether any vaiilt dr 
coffins were beneath, and it was then satisfactorily ascertained that 
there was neither one nor the other.’* 

. These interesting effigies are nine in number, and some ato ni|ich 
mutilated and defaced. They are disposed in two rows, iMitween 
the north-eastern and south-eastern columns, and are inclosed 
within iron railings. The figures have been sculptured out of blocks 
of freestone, two feet in thickness, and are lying on platforms 6f 
similar stone. The attitudes vary ; hut the figures are ail, recum¬ 
bent, and represent knights, armed cap-a-pie, in mail armour, with 
sureoats. One only is bare-headed, and wears a monk’s cowl. 
Their shiehls are of the healer, or Norman form, but differ in size; 
one of themt is so remarkably long, that it extends from the shoul¬ 
der to the middle of the leg. Their heads, which, with a single 
exception, repose on cushions, are mostly in hoods of mail. One 
wears a kind of casque. Most of their swords have been 
broken; in consequence of which one of the knights has been 
described as in the act of drawing a dagger. 

Five of the effigies arc cross-legged, a position acknowledged to 
indicate that they were intended either for actual crusaders, or for 
other knights who had assumed the cross, and been engaged in the 
holy war against the infidels in Palestine. 

Not a single figure of the northernmost gronpj can be decidedly 
appropriated ; but the fifth, or that which is cross-legged, most 
probably represents Gilbert Marshall, third carl of Pembroke, who 
w’as killed by a fall from a horse, at a tournament near Ware, in 
Jane, 1241, and whose remains were deposited near those of his 
father and brother in this edifice. Camden says, that ‘ the statues 
of William, and his sons William and Gilbert, all marshals of Eng¬ 
land and earls of Pembroke, were still to be seen in this Temple 
and on one of them was this inscription, in letters almost effaced : 
Comes Pembrochiee, and on the side. Miles eram moriis. Mars 
multos vicerat armis. The fourth knight is in a peculiar attitude, 
apparently trampling on a dragon, most probably in allegorical re¬ 
ference to the Christian’s triumph over Satan. 

The principal figure§ in the soutliernmost group is said by Mr. 

* Britton’s Public Bnildings of fig. 9. 

London, vol. i. p. 139. 1 Figs. 1 to 5. 

t Engraved in the annexed plate, % Fig. 6. 
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Oo8^ to be that of Geoffrey de Ma^oaviUe, who was inade eati of 
Eeaejchy king Stephen; and, (m hiaciee^on,augmented b» family 
anna, which were quarterly or and guUsa, with an escarbimfde^ whk^ 
charge is still apparent on the shield, and is the only instance of 
the tearing of arms on a sepulchral monament. This turbulent 
lord was killed in an attack which he made on the castle of Barnwell. 
As be died under sentence <d excommunication, the templars did 
not dare to give him Christian burial, but wrapping bis body in lead 
hung it on a crooked tree in the orchard of the Old Temple, Lon¬ 
don (ill Hcdborn) the remains after the excommunication had teen 
removed by absolution, found a resting place in the new church of 
the Temple, on the spot where it now lies, or near it. 

The next effigy* is that of the famous William Marshall, first 
earl of Pembroke, who died in April, 1219. On his shield is a 
lion rampant, forming a part of his arms. 

The third figuref is supposed to represent Robert Ros, a templar, 
who, dying about the year 1245, bestowed upon the order the manor 
of Ribston, in Yorkshire; but Mr. Gough, on the authority of 
bishop Tanner, assigns this figure to the second lord Ros, who was 
buried here in the 11th Henry III. anno 1227. On the shield arc 
three water bougets, the tearing of the Ros family. 

The last figuret is supposed to be intended for William Marshall, 
second earl of Pembroke, who died April 0, 1231. 

Adjoining the last effigy is a coffin-shaped slab,§ rising to an 
edge in the centre. It has teen assigned to William Planlagenet, 
fifui son of Henry HI. who died in his infancy, and was buried 
here'about 1256. 

The next monument which claims attention is a pontifically 
habited figure^ at the east end of the south aisle of the choir. 



Monument of a Bishop in the Temple -Church. 

He is extended on an altar, with a crosier in his left hand, and is 
•giving the benediction with his right hand. This ancient monument 
has teen assigned to the patriarcli Heraclins, who died at Acre, in 
* Fig. H. t Fig. 8. t Fig. 9. y Fig. 10. 
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the jfifir lj#!but there i« n# prool exietinf. timt tiieteeckMMf*, 
tio’» emahis were ever hroeght to Uii». coueti^. Mr* Oou^* 
with greater probability, conceives it to be the ef%y of Sylvester ^ 
Everoon, bishop of Cariisle, and some time cbanceUor of, Englaad, 
who was undoubtedly buried in this edifice in 1233* At the repair 
in 1811, an entire skeleton was discovered beneath this effigy, 
within a leaden envelope, placed in a stone chest, or coffin, of about 
ten feet in length and three feet in height. Fragments of garments, 
and portions of a crosier were found, but no episcopal ring. 

In the south-east corner of the church is a fine marble tmst of the 
late lord Thurlow; beneath is the following inscription : 

'JSdvardva. Thvrlow . baro . Thvrlow . a . Thvrlow . avinKivs . regni. cancel- 
larivs . bic , aepvUvB . est . vixit . annis . Ixxv . mensib . x . decesait . anno • 
aalvtw . hvmanac . Hocccvi . idibvs , Septenabris, vir . alta . mente . el, roagua • 
praeditva . qvi. nastvs . protclarissimas . occasiones . optime . de . patria . me- 
rendi . ivra . ecceaiac . regU. civivm . pericvlvm . vocata . firmo . et. codslanti. 
animo . tvtatvs . eat.* 

In the south aisle, above the effigy of the bishop before noticed, 
is a plain oval tablet to the memory of the bon. Daines Barrington, 
who died March 14, 1800, aged 73. 

Near this are three elegant marble slabs : the first is toG. Rous, 
■e^. who died June 11, 1802, aged 37; the second is to H. C. 
Litchfield, esq. who died October 3, 1822, '*aged 65; and the 
last records sir J. C. Hippesley, hart. LL.D., F. R. S. and F. S. A. 
He died May 3,1825, apd 79. 

On the north side of the choir is an altar tomb, with a recumbent 
habited in a black gown and ruff, with hands clasped in 
prayer. Above the effigy is a semicircular arch, the soffit richly 
pannelled. It is to the memory of that ennnent lawyer and anti¬ 
quary, Edmund Piowden, esq. of Plowden, in Shropshire, who died 
Feb. 6, 1584, aged 67.t 

Nearly adjoining is a neat marble slab to the memory of sir 
George Wood, knight, and one of the barons of the exchequer, lie 
died July 7, 1824. 

More westward is a monument of marble, with finished columns 
of the Corinthian order. It is to the memory of sir^G, Treby, kiit. 
chief justice. He died December 13, 1700, aged 56. 

At the west end of the same aisle is the figure of a inan kneeling 
at a desk, with one hand on his breast, and the otheV opening a 
book.]^ He is habited in a gown and ruff of the time of Elizabeth. 
There is no inscriptima nmording the deceased, but u l«w lines of 
Latin poetry. 

Against the west wall of the gallery is a neat monument to 
James Howell, esq. the author of ‘ Londmopolis,’ &c. He died in 
i«ee. 

On the north side of the altar is a neat marble slab to the memory 
-of die li^e John Hatsell, esq. clerk of the bouse of commons, who 

* Sepal. Mon. i. 221. London. 

4 Engraved in Smith’s Antiq. of $ Also engraved in the same work. 
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died October 16, 1820. This slab atso records (he decease of his 
fathear and grandfather Adjoining is a siiailar slab to sir Rdbert 
Chambers, kiit. chief justice of the supreme court of judicature, 
Bengal. He died May 9, 1808, aged 06. 

In the circular part of the Temple church, the following monu¬ 
ments are deserving of notice : 

On the north side is a neat tablet by Flaxman, representing a 
female mourning over on urn ; it is to the memory of W. Moore, 
esq. who died Sep. 14, 1814. A sarcophagus with square formed 
head, in which is a bust of the deceased, to S. Mead, who died 
April 13,1733, aged 63. 

Nearly adjoining is a neat marble tablet, with cariatidal figures 
of Hope and Charity, to A. Campion, esq. obit 1801. 

On an altar tomb on the same side of the church, is a fine figure 
of John Hiccocks, esq. a master in chancery. He is represented 
reclining with a roll of paper in his hand, and habited in the dress 
of tlie time. He died April 6, 1720, aged 58. Behind the figure 
are two pilasters of the Corinthian order supporting an arched 
pediment and urn. 

Against the wall at the entrance to the south aisle, is a neat tablet 
to the learned John Seldeu, Dec. 16, 1586, died 1056. 

The terrace before the .Inner Temple hall is regularly and excel¬ 
lently paved : and, facing the south, is always dry. This advan¬ 
tage attracts many visitors, who pass their leisure hours in conver- 
satirm there with their friends, and in admiring the trees, walks, 
flowers, and moving scenes of the river; but a more inviting and 
retired promenade is that of the Fountain Court, where a stream 
of water is forced to a considerable height, and falls again into a 
neat circular basin, surrounded by rails, and very beautiful trees, 
through which the antique walls and buttresses of the Middle 
Temple hall have an highly picturesque effect, whence the eye 
descends down a flight of steps to a handsome railing, enclosing a 
garden filled in the most pleasing manner by large groups of trees 
arranged near excellent gravel walks, bordered by flowmra.* Such 
are the embellishments peculiar to the precincts of the Temple. Of 
the quadrangular passages and alleys nothing recommendatory can 
be said with propriety, as they are certainly suited only to absolute 
eonveniences, witliout one pretension to good light or good air. 

The Inner Temple Hall. 

This hall is said to have been built in Edward ITI.’e reign ; the 
wall between the Thames and garden about the year 16.50; and 
the ball ceiled in 1554. About which time Mr. Packington, trea- 

* It wa8 in this garden, according garden, 

to Shakspeare, ttiat those unhappy Shall send between tite red rose and 
badges of distinction, the [white and the white, 

red rose,originated. A thousand souls to death and deadly 

--* The brawl to-day, night.* 

Grown to this faction in the Temple 


flimry FI. 
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suifwr, bttilt Tilnficld coart, called from the <dia«ber« of sir 
Laurenoe Tanfield, chief baron, laeiing there; till which tiaae it 
>ras called Packington court. 

It is very considerable in size; and has "‘been altered, burnt, and 
rebuilt, from the days of Edward HI. to the present. The front, 
facing the Thames, is of Portland stone, with three buttresses, and 
a semi-sexagon turret. The roof supports a small cupola. The 
entrance is through a very large door, in a western wing, or pro¬ 
jecting building. Over the entrance are three shields of arms, viz. 
the royal arms of Richard I., Henry IV., and (ieorge IV. Above 
the whole is a clumsy quaterfoil, enclosing the arms of the Inner 
Temple. This edifice was repaiicd in 18l(i and 1819, as appears 
inscriptions on the front. The inside is elegantly decorated, 
and the paintings good. These are, the portraits of William HI. 

.jiidges Coke and Littleton; and the story of Pegasus, the 
performance of sir James Thornhill. 

The library consists of upwards of ten thousand books and manu¬ 
scripts. The parliament chamber is ornamented with portraits of 
George II. queen Caroline, lord Ifiinsdnn, judge Twtsden, Finch, 
earl of Nottingham, sir Martin Wright, lonl ciiancellor llarcourt, 
«i:c. 

Anno 1<>53 the kitchen was built; %nno 1559, the buildings 
near the Alienation Office were erected ; in J573, the great carved 
.screen in the hail was set up; anno 1-595, Cajsar's buildings, be¬ 
tween the church and the hall, were erected, and so called, fewr 
that sir Julius Ctesar, master of the rolls, gave three. hundred 
pounds towards the charge ; anno 1607 the paper hiiildings were 
erected, and, being consumed by fire, were rebuilt, a noble pile of 
spacious and pleasant chambers; they were fiiit-sbed in 1G85, sir 
.^bert Sawyer, treasurer ; anno 1609 the Inner Temple gate was 
built; about 10i6 part of the Inner Temple gale, Fig Tree c<»urt, 
(theeast side in 1607) and buildings near Ram alley, and the King’s 
beach office, were erected ; part of the lane also in 1657 ; chambers 
agarast tlm west end of the church, built in 1679, and anno 1681. 

In the year I0S4 was built the Middle Temple gate, next Fleet- 
street, which is a fine structure, in the style of Inigo Jones. It has 
a graceful front of brick work, with four large stone pilasters of the 
Ionic order, and a handsome pediment, with a round in the middle 
of it, having these words inscribed : ‘ SURREXix ITMPENSIS SociE- 
TAT. Me». Tempi.1, mdclxxxiv.’ Lower, just over the arch, the 
figure an^ holy lamb, 1684. Sir Christopher Wren was the ar¬ 
chitect. 

Over the colonnade, at the end of Pump-court, is an inscription 
in memory of a fire that happened some years ago. 

Vetustissima Templariorum Porticu igne tonsumpta anno 1678. Nova Imc 
wmptibui Me<tii.Teinpli estructa anno 1681, Gulieimo Whitelocke, Armig, Tbe- 

MUf. 

The Temple church, having narrowly escaped the flames in 1666, 

TOL. IV. ‘2 D 
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WAS newly beautiKed, adorned, and the curious wainscot screen set 
up, Anno Dom. 1602, when sir Thomas Robinson was treasurer of 
the Inner Temple, and sir Francis Withens, treasurer of the Middle 
house. The south-west part was, in the year 1696, new built with 
stone: on the wall, until the last repair, was this inscription : 

VetttsUUe consomptum, Impensis atriusqae Societatis rMtitutnm, 1695. 

Middle Temple Hall. 

This is a handsome insulated brick building, strengthened by 
buttresses, the quoins of stone, elevated upon vaults, and whose 
tchnography is in the shape of a T. Between the buttresses are 
five square-headed windows, each divided by three niullions into 
four lights, within a transom. The upper lights have arched heads. 
The wall is finished with a neat parapet embattled. The princi|ral 
entrance is at the north-cast corner, ’through a porch consisting 
of two columns of the Ionic order, supporting a pediment, in which 
is the arms of the society. This leads through a handsome pas¬ 
sage to the screen, the doors of which, elaborately ornamented 
with carvings, admit the professors to their hall or dining room. 
It is wainscotted as high as the bases of the windows; under 
which is an enriched Tuscan cornice, and four ranges of pannels on 
each side, the greater number filled with the emblazoned arms of 
Readers in succession. 

The screen consists of five divisions in breadth, two of which are 
the arched doors; the remainder are bounded by six Tuscan pillars, 
whose intercolumniations contain each twocaryatide busts, and four 
pannels. The entablature of these pillars has a strange intrusive 
enriched frieze on their capitals, exclusive of the usual members. 
The attic has six pedestals, terminating in Ionic caryatide busts, 
which support a second entablature. Between those are elegant 
fiftle niches, with five statues, separated by pannels. Over each 
niche are grotesque figures, assistant supporters of the upper enta¬ 
blature, with two pierced arches between them and the caryatides. 
The whole of'this laboured screen, and the numerous carvings, are 
of oak. Behind H, on the east wall, are several complete coals of 
i^il, with lances, halberts, shields, and guns, arranged on their 
sides, and above-them. In the centre, a pointed window of five 
mulHons contains the date of the building, 1670 ; and several coats 
of arras in paiirted glass, with which every window in the hall 
abounds, many indifferently, but the majority well executed. 

The roof is most ingeniously contrived, and contains an amazing 
Quantity of strong oak timber. Small pedestals, resting on stone 
•rackets, inserted in the piers between the windows in the north 
nittd south walls, support segments of large circles, or ribs, that 
aitcend to projecting beams from the great cornice above the win- 
•dows; those are the bases of other small segments, which sustain 
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ibc^ms of a second cornice; and thus again to a third row of seg- 
nienia, and a cornice; and from this Ihe centre part of the roof is 
supported, on sniaii pillars. Tiie outline of each great rib, from 
the piers to the suininit, is a pointed arch, divided into three une> 
iqualled sized escallops ; and these are connected, east and west, by 
arched ribs from every prqjectbig beam to the next. A great num¬ 
ber of small ribs and pillars are arrange<l under the whole ascent 
of the roof; but in a manner too complicated to be understood, 
unless examined. Every great rib is ornamented with three 
pendants ; ami an aperture under the lantern admits sufficient 
light to render the parts distinct. It may with truth be asserted 
that London cannot produce another instance eapially curious aiid 
singular. 

The twelve Caesars, and some other busts, are placed on the 
cornice of the wainscot; and the west wall supports a centre pic¬ 
ture of Charles I. on a white horse, passing llirough an arch, at¬ 
tended by an equerry, who carries liis helmet. The king is repre¬ 
sented in armour ; a.nd the general excellence of the colouring and 
drawing is such as to render it almost certain that it is an original 
hy Vandyke. This grand painting totally eclipses the adjoining 
portraits of Charles II. -queen Anne, George 1. and George II. 
though they all possess some merit. 

The finely executed 8onth-!)ay window deserves attentive exami¬ 
nation, as it is entirely filled with painted glass, most minutely 
executed, represeuting the arms of a great number of illustrious 
persons, surrounded by rich and beautiful ornaments. Merely to 
-name those, and others distributed throughout the hall, would fill 
■several pages.* 

The south part of the hall is built against by an erection of 
brick, in the carpenter’s Gothic style. It is ornamented with but¬ 
tresses ; the quoins and dressings being of stone : the buttresses are 
-finished by angular pinnacles with finials. Those at the angles are 
pierced and used as chimney pots. This building was erected in 
1824, and is' used as a library. It contains about 8,000 volumes, 
principally the bequest of sir Robert Ashley, 1641. A pair of 
globes, of the time of Elizabeth, and a portrait, supposed to be 
that of the above gentleman, are preserved in the library. 

East of the last is a brick pile of buildings, with Ihe date of 1623, 
and above the principal doorway is a neat slab, within foliage, on 
■which is inscribed ‘ Library stayres. F. M. T, Ao. Do. 1697.* The 
quoins of this building are of stone. 

Tbe parliament chamber of the society has nothing particular to 
recommend it at present ; but was used in the reign of James I. 
by committees of the house of commons for their sittings. 

The ARMS of the Inmbr Tbmplb are as. a pesjasns salient or. ; lht»«e of the 
Mioonii Temple are nr. or a cross iptu. a paschai lamb or. carrying a banner or. 
■charged vrilh a cross gu, 

• Many of them are engraved in Dugdale's Origines Juridiciales, 223—22C. 

2 D 2 
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Lincoln'e Inn. 

Ab an inn of court, Lincoln’s Inn is next in rank to the Temple, 
wbicli it equals in the number of eminent lawyers it has produced. 
Of these it may be sufficient to mention sir John Fortescue, one of 
the fathers of Eng'lish law, who held Mhe great seal under Henry 
the sixth); that virtuous chancellor, sir Thomas More ; the learned 
antiquary, sir Henry Spelnian; sir Matthew Hale ; lord chancellor 
Egerton, &c.; Prynne, the memorable victim of Star Chamber 
tyranny, who was also a member of this society. For an alleged 
libel in the ‘ Histriomastix,’ he was condemned by that infamous 
court, to pay a fine of 5,000f,, to lose his ears in the pillory, and to 
be imprisoned for life: nor did the odious verdict terminate here, 
for the chamber, assuming a jurisdiction co-equal with its vimlictive- 
ness, ordered Prynne to be expelled from the university of Oxford, 
and the society of Lincoln’s Inn. 

At what time students were first admitted at Lincoln’s Inn seems 
doubtful. Mr. Malcolm, on the authority of an heraldic MS. 
which terms Lincoln's Inn, * an ancient ally unto the Middle Tem¬ 
ple,’ says, * there is no memory of any flourishing estate of the 
students and professors of the common law resident in this college 
till the reign of Henry VI., when it appears by rolls and remem¬ 
brance of that house, the same then began to be famous.’ 

Lincoln’s Inn is situated on the west si<le of Chancery-lane ; a 
portion of its site was anciently occupie<l hy the church and house 
of a body of preaching friars, who came to England in the year 
1221. These friars, who were thirteen in niimher, and had for 
their prior, Gilbert <le Fraxineto, met with much encouragement in 
England, Hubert de Burgh, earl of Kent, who died in 1252, and 
was buried in their church, left them his house in Westminster, 
which was nothing less than the ancient Whitehall, or York house. 
The friars sold it to the archbishop of York, who left it to his suc¬ 
cessor in (he sec. Hence it was called York house, or York place, 
until the year 1529, when Henry Vlll. took it from cardinal Wolsey, 
and gave it the name of Whitehall. 

In the year 1250, the friars of this order had a grand convocation 
at their bouse, to the number of four hundred ; and having no 
possessions of their own, they entreated maintenance hy alms. On 
the first day of their meeting, Henry HI. attended their chapter, 
and participated in a dinner which he had provided. Afterwards 
the queen did the same ; and the royal example was followed hy 
the bishops of London, the abbots of Weslininsler, St. Alban’s, 
Waltbam, and others. Here the friars preachers continued until 
the year 1276, when Gregory Rokeslie, the mayor, and the barons 
pf Xiondon, ggve them a piece of ground near Baynard’s-caslle, and 
the ruins of Mountfichet, to build a new church, which was after¬ 
wards known by the name of Black-friars. 

The principal property of the old friar house belonged to William 
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de liaverbail, who was treasurer to king Henry III.; hot on hii 
attainder for high treason, his mansion aiul lands devolved on that 
monarch, who gave a plot of ground to Ralph de Neville, lord 
chancellor, and bishop of Chichester, who built a large house, and 
lived ill it, until his death, in 1244. It next became the residence 
of Richard de Wilts, and afterwards fell to Henry Lacy, earl of 
Lincoln, to whom Edward the first presented tlie Old Friar house. 
The earl of Lincoln made it his residence, and hence it was called 
his inn, or Lincoln's Inn, according to the literal meaning of the 
word and the usage of the period, when an inn meant a lodging, 
or house in general. 

This earl of Lincoln is sail! to have introduced students here in 
1310 ; hut as he died in that year, it is probable that students had 
been admitted before that period. 

By vsome means, which none of our historians explain, the bishops, 
of Chester again became the jiroprietors of Lincoln’s Inn, and con¬ 
tinued so until the beginning of the lOlh century; when Robert 
Sherborn, bishop of that see, conveyed it to a student of the house, 
of the name of William Sulyard, or Syliard, for a term of 90 years.' 
This grant was confirmed in 163(>, by a subsequent bishop of 
Chester, in a deed which conveyed the house and lands to the said 
William Sulyard and his brother Eustace., In 1570, the surviving 
son of Eustace conveyed the whole, to Richard Kingsmill and the 
rest of the benchers, for the sum of 520/. 

Lincoln’s Inn forms a great quailranglc, comjiosed of the gate¬ 
house, the hall on the west side, the chapel on the north, and se¬ 
veral chambers on the south. 

The principal gate just mentioned, is flanked by two square pro¬ 
jections, or towers; but, as almost all the windows have been mo¬ 
dernized, the venerable character of the structure is greatly injured. 
Over the gateway are three shields of arms in square compartments. 
The first are the arms of Lacy, carl of Lincoln, the middle the 
royal arms, and the third the arms of |sir Thomas Lovell, knt. the 
builder of the gate. Beneath the arms is ‘ Anno Dom. 1618.' 
This piece of sculpture was repaired and re-gilt in 1816, The hall, 
as seen through the arch from Chancery-lane, has the appearance 
of a monastic building, occasioned by the buttresses and pointed 
windows. It was erected in the reign of Henry VII. and is sixty- 
two feet ill length, and thirty-two in breadth. 

The side walls are divided by buttresses into five divisions, 
occupied by windows, with obtusely arched heads, and divided 
by three mullions; at each extremity of both sides are oriels ; 
this hall being singular in possessing four of such appendages ; 
over one of the west windows is a shield held by lin angel. 
On the roof is a modern lantern. The interior is much mwlern- 
ized; it is covered with a modern coved ceiling of plaster; the oriels 
have internally obtuse arches, the mouldings resting on angels. At 
the nerth or upper end is a canopy over the lord chancellor's seat, 
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aiid at the opposite end a screen and atusk faUei^; if kresnHbiiBly 
^ved and reaches to the present ceiling; it is made tflKlteifbt 
idto,two stories, the lower divided into compartments by tevmini 
srith biimah beads; the upper story has terminal columns;' the 
a^hdle is surmounted by a pannel containing a dial, and decoiatod 
with Ionic pilasters: there are two entrances in the lower story, 
the former o}>ening8 to the gallery are now filled with paintings of' 
the following shields of arms and inscriptions :—1. His royal high¬ 
ness, James, duke of York ; 2. the right honourable lord Newpott 
3. tile right honourable the earl of Bath ; 4. his majesty Charles 
tl.; 5. the right honourable earl of Manchester; €. the right 
honourable lord Henry How’ard ; 7. bis serene highness prince 
Rupert of the Rhine. All are dated February 10, 1675. The screen 
is painted of a light wainscot colour, and groined. Against the 
nortli wall is the famous painting of ‘ St. Paul before Felix and 
Agrippa,’ by Hogarth ; placed there about 1750, in cimsequence 
of a legacy by Mr. Wyndham ; on the frame the following arms, 
via. azure sixteen millrinds 4, 3,4, 3, and 2 or, on a canton, or. a lion 
rampant azure. On each side of this painting is an old portrait 
of a judge. This hall is now, by permission of the benchers, ueed 
for the sittings of the lord high chancellor. 

The chapel is situated north of the hall, and is elevated on an 
open crypt of three arches, separated by buttresses of six gradations, 
with large windows filled by painted glass. The arches of the 
cloisters are richly covered by tracery, quaterfoils, and geometrical 
figures, in the manner of Henry the Vllth’s chapel; and are cor¬ 
rect imitations of our ancient florid style. 

The chapel was designed by Inigo Jones; but, unfortunately, 
this celebrated architect was incapable of producing a complete 
specimen of faithful imitation: a flash of genius now and then 
appears, but it has a disfiroportioii or a deformity to counter¬ 
balance the effect. Mountain, bishop of London, consecrated this 
chapel on the feast of the Ascension, in 1623. The windows 
abound with multitudes of emblazoned arms, in painted glass, of 
noblemen and treasurers, to the present period, mingled with fine 
figures of the prophets and apostles. In 1791, the chapel iinder- 
wetit considerable repairs, under the superintendance of the 
late J. Wyatt, esq., when it received a new roof and a window 
at the west end. 

Henry Golfer, esq. in 1658, founded a sermon, preached in this 
chapel on the first Wednesday of every mernth. The preacher 
receives twelve jiounds per annum ; and be left eight pounds for 
chB-ritable purposes. 

. Dr. Warburton, bishop of Gloucester, who was preacher to the 
SQCMity, founded a lecture in 1768, to be pronounced on the first 
Sunday after Michaelmas term, and the first before and after HUary. 
terin, ahqually, for proving the truth of the Christian religion from 
the comt>ietiiHi of the prophecies in the Old and New Testament. 
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19m Society appoint and cbapU^; and dii^ aer- 

i4ea ia celebrated on Siuadaya and hoi^ydays. ' 

19i« ground under the. cloiatera waa the burial-place of thb 
society; but, since 1791, it has been reserved for the benchers 
<mly. Few men of much eminence have been buried in this chapel; 
but a plain stone in the cloisters under the chapel is inscribed * Here 
lies the liody of John Thurioe, secretary of stale to the protector 
Oliver Cromwell, and a member of this society.’ 

Stone-buildings, so termed because they are composed of that 
material, are situate parallel with the west side of Chancery-lane ; 
their east front, and the east side of the Six Clerks and Registrar's 
office, whose principal front is in Chancery-lane, formed an oblong 
court. But those buildings are only part of a vast range, projected 
by the society, and designed by sir Robert Taylor. The garddb 
front consists at present of a rustic basement, with arcades and win¬ 
dows, at the north end of which is a wing, consisting of six Corin¬ 
thian pillars, which support an entablature and pediment. The cor¬ 
nice of the wing is continued through the whole length of the front, 
which terminates in a ballustrade ; hut the two ranges of windows 
are entirely plain. It will be perceived from this that the facade is 
not of the niost superb description ; but when viewed through the 
foliage of the garden, and the long line thus broken by the inter¬ 
vention of trees, it has a very pleasing effect, particularly from 
Serle’s-court. 

The chaMihers within Stone-buildings are magnificent, and sell 
or let at very high prices. The leases commenced in June 1780^ 
for ninety-nine years, and Uiree lives named at the time, with 
power to nominate a fourth at the decease of the last survivor. 
They are transferable for a fine of ten pounds. Those in the an¬ 
cient buildings are held on single lives, and are transferable for ten 
pounds on the ground floor, and less for the upper stories, except 
the first floor. 

The site of Serle’s-court, or New-^uare, was originally called 
Ficbett’s-field, oi Little Lincoln’s-inn-field. It appeared that Henry 
Serle and a person named Clerk, had some claims, which were set¬ 
tled by an agreement, dated in the thirty-fourth year of Charles 11. 
between tbem and the benchers of the society. That fixing the 
i^cific property of the parlies, Mr. Serle was permitted to build 
on the field. The chambers in this square are freehold, but subject 
to certain restrictions inserted in the agreement between the 
benchers and Serle. The whole of the chambers within the juris¬ 
diction of the society entitle the holders to a vote for meinbers of 
parliament for Middlesex and Westminster. 

The three sides of New-square are occupied exclusively by bar¬ 
risters and respectable solicitors; the fourth side is open to the 
garden, which is tastefully laid out, and very extensive. * It is, 
however, to be regretted, Uiat in a crowded city,, wber« «■, blade, of 
grass can scarcely be seen in a circumference cd fifteen or tw(»ty 
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ntles, witJi the ej^ceptien of the gAnJens aJtt»tih«d to 'iwmi of 
coortj that they should be lodced up fFom Ihe puMjc.* * /Fbe Widl 
and terrace which separate this garden from I.incoln'S’>inB'‘{iold8> 
were raised about the year 1663, at an exponw of l^OOpf. In |he 
early part of the lost century, a Mr. Wheedon propoeeil to erect, a 
beautiful range of buildings on the east side of the gardens, 1%e 
|dan Was, that they should be cmly one story high, and be withou' 
chimneys, but it did not meet with encouragement, 

Ih the centre ©f the new square, Lincoln’s-inn, there was for¬ 
merly a fountain, consisting of a Corinthian column by Inigp Jones; 
but among the changes that take place an the course of time, the 
fountain has been converted into a gas-light column. 

' - The council-chamber of Liuculn’s-inn is a very handsome apart- 
nfbnt. The library, on the ground floor of Stone-buildings, con¬ 
tains above eight thousand volumes, deposited in four rooms; to 
increase which, each master of the bench contributes eleven guineas; 
amd every student, when called to Ute bar, five pounds; the waster 
of the library, (a bencher, elected annually,) purchases such books 
relating to jurisprudence as are not commonly found in libraries. 
It is open every day from ten o’clock till two, for the use of the 
members of the society. There are several landscapes, by Brughal, 
on cupper ; and a marble bust of Cicero. Besides which, the walls 
are adorned with portraits of lord chief justice sir Richard Rainsford; 
sir John Franklin, a master in chancery ; judge Hales, who gave 
his manuscripts to the society ; and lord chief justice Mansfield ; 
with many pictures by Italian masters, and some drawiiigs.f 

The Arms of Lincoln-o-inn are or, a lion rampant. 

Gray's Inn. 

The name of this inn of court is derived from the noble family of 
the Gray’s, who in the reign of Edward III. conveyed the ground 
on which it has been erected, and which formed part of the manor 
of Portpool (ignobly commemorated in Portpool-lane), to a society 
of .students at law. The domain of this society extends over a large 
extent of ground between Holborn and Theobald's road ; it has a 
spocions ^uare, and still more spacious garden, well laid out, and 
shaded with lofty trees; but the approaches on all sides are exceed- 
ingfly mean, and the buildings, if we excejA two new piles called 
Vevulam and Raymond-huildiugs, are of a very ordinary descrip¬ 
tion. 

The chapel and hall stand between Holborn-court and that part 
of the square extending towards Gray’s Inn-rlane, ajiid at the south¬ 
east corner. The chapel is totally destitute of every species^of 
ornament; and is indeed so entirely plain, that one of thu best 
writers on the subject of the metropolis j^tly observes, that a 
description of it wiil be accomplished in saying, it has four woUf^ 
and several windows, large and small. 

* Percy Hisl. vol.,H. p. tes. t Lane’s Gaidk: to Liseola’!s>iiU|, 1806, 
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TJi« ball is a brick bailding, iu that style of ^rchit^ture wbiob 
p^Taiied from fthe time of Henry VIII. to that of Janies I. Ibe 
exterior is built of red brick, and the side walls are divided by buto 
tresses; in the intervals are windows of the usual domestic style of 
the period when it was built; the gables are marked by a graduated 
battlement curiously worked in brick. Over'the centre of tbe rood 
was, until 1826, the original lantern, wiiichbad a picturesque and 
antique appearance ; it was then replaced by the present carpen¬ 
ter’s Gothic erection, and at the same time the walls were covered 
with Roman cement, slates substituted for the tiles on the roof, and 
the whole.enlirely modernised. A new south porch was at the 
same time constructed. The interior retains its pristine features, 
and is a very interesting specimen of the architecture of the day; 
the roof of oak is sustained on noble arched beams, seven in num¬ 
ber, handsomely carved, and in a fine state of preservation. At the 
west end is a curious and highly carved screen and music gallery 
of dark oak, displaying one of the earliest specimens of Italian 
architecture in (he country; it is made by Ionic columns into four 
divisions, occupied by arches, the frieze and shafts of the colunrtis 
covered with fillagrec ; in the spandrils of the arches are angels with 
palm branches and chaplets; two of the arches are filled in with a 
shell-framed ornament, the others are glazed. The whole is sur¬ 
mounted by a baliustrade, enriched with termini. The lantern is 
situated between the fourth and fiflli beams from the west, and 
beneath it a modern stone occupies the ancient situation. The^« 
oriel is situated on the north side ; it is entirely filled with coats of 
arms in stained glass. In the eastern window are twenty-three 
coats of arms.’'’ The west window is occupied by shields of arms, in 
stained glass of modern workmausliip. In one of-the windows on 
the south side is a sun dial, on painted glass, with the arms of the 
inn, and the following inscription: 

T 

Vt nos mutamur in illis T. C* 1703. 

Against the east wall below the window, are the following 
paintings: Charles I. between Charles II. and James II. whole 
lengths ; against the north wall is a painting of the great lord 
Bacon, between two other portraits of judges. On the south wall 
is another portrait. 

The library is exceedingly well supplied with boolcs for the use of 
the students. 

In its government, rules, and practice, this society is similar to 
the other principal inns of court. 

The Asms of Gbav’s Inn are, Sa. a griSin segreant or. 

Sergea-nts' Inn. 

According to Sir Edward Coke, the order of sergeants at law is 

* Vide Sir W. Dugdale’k Origine« Juridiciale*, for a description of them. 
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npwttr^s bf elrvea fanndred jears ritandhig. W« fiad BWXttkai Mriide 
of in a statute of the ^ Edward I. In the reign cH Hent^ 
VIII. they were so numerous that twenty-eight of them received at 
cite time the hcmour of knighthood ; and yet, in the foHowmg reign, 
the number had been so much diminished, by various casualties, 
that sefjgeant Benlowes described himself sofur seruiens ad Ityem. 

The degree of sergeant is the highest taken at the common law, 
as that of doctor is of the civil law. The call to it is by royal man¬ 
date, issued on the recommendation of the judges. The Court of 
Common Pleas is their peculiar sphere of practice ; but they may 
and do plead in any of the courts. The judges are always selected 
from this body, the members of which they continue to distinguish 
by the friendly appellation of brathern. 

When a barrister is raised to the rank of a sergeant, he is sworn 
at the Chancery bar, to * well and truly serve the king’s people; 
truly to counsel them after their cunning ; not to defer or delay 
their causes willingly, for covet of money or other thing that may 
turn to their profit; and to give due attendance accordingly.’ 

It was in ancient times customary for the whole body of sergeants 
to proceed on the day following the swearing in of a brother, in 
public procession to Westminster-hatl, in order to present him to 
the judges of the different courts. And having had their coifs 
of wliite iinen or silk put on without any black ones over, and 
behig clothed in robes of two colours, they walked to Westminster- 
hatl, accompanied by a great number of gentlemen of the long 
robe, of several houses of court and chancery, the warden of the 
Fleet, Marsha], <fcc.; and attended by clerks, two of each ser¬ 
geants, immediately following him, &c. ; also, by the stewards, 
butlers, and other servants to the houses, all bare-beaded and 
clothed in short party-coloured vestments.’ On the appearance of 
the new sergeant the judges were wont to exclaim, ' Methinks 1 see 
a brother.’ The brother presented a ring, with bis motto engraven 
on it, to each of their lordships, in token of his union to the frater¬ 
nity. All the others serjeauts had also rings given to them. When 
this ceremony was finished, the brotherhood returned sometimes to 
Ely House, at others to the Middle Temple Hall, where a grand 
feast was given on the occasion, to which the most distinguished 
personages in the state were invited. From the description of an 
entertainment of this sort, given in IdSl, at Ely House, they 
appear to have been at times of extraordinary magnificence.* The 
feasting on this occasion, continued from Friday, the 10th of No¬ 
vember, till the following Tuesday. 'On Monday, king Henry 
and queen Catherine of Arragon dined there in separate chartftibers, 
and the foreign ambassadors occupied a third apartment. In the 
great halli sir Nicholas Lombard, mayor of London, the judges, 
barons of the Exchequer, and the aldermen, presided at the king’s^ 
table. On the south side sat the master Of the rolls, the niaaterg 

• Vide ante vol. i. p. *15. 
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ih(M(J{>aiU}ei^».,and woniliipfial.|;itucea8. The ooi^ lude ^ the haU 
^we occupied bjr eideroieQ Appoisted to sit ^ the head, the rest 
filled hy respectable merchants, in the doistere, chapel, and 
lery, were placed knights and gentlemen of lesser degree. The 
tarafia of London were in other balls; whilst the serg^nts and their 
ladies were in, chambers appointed for their reception. The quan¬ 
tity of provisicm, on the occasion, resembled that lor a coronation 
feast.’ 

The presentation of the rings, and perhaps a private laerry- 
making, among the fraternity themselves, are now the mily relies of 
these showy and expensive customs. 

Sergeant’s Inn, situated at the bottom of Chancery-lane, consists 
of two courts, of rather mean appearance. As formerly observed, 
it was anciently called Faryingdon's Inn, after the same person who 
gave name to the ward, in which it is situated. The hail is n^at 
and commodious; and its windows arc filled with the armorial 
)>earings of various members of the fraternity. It has several por¬ 
traits, and on the front is the date of erection, 1G7H. 

The Absis of Seroeant's Ins, Chancery-laa«, are Or, a stork proper. 

Clifford's Inn- 

Adjoining Sergeant’s-inn, is Clifford’s-inn, so called, from its 
original owners, the noble family of Clifford. About 13«)7, the 
widow of Robert de Clifford demised it to a society of students in 
the common law. None of the other inns of court can shew a title 
so ancient. The inn has two courts and a small garden; and is 
under the government of a principal and twelve rulers. The hail 
is a plain Gothic structure, with windows emblazoned with armorial 
beannfs. It was repaired and decorated in 1828; on the hall is a 
small turret. 

The Arms of Clifford’s Inn are checkey or and aa. a fesse gu., all within a 
bordure gu. charged with eight bezants. 

Clement's Inn. 

This appears to have been, from an early period, one of the 
most eminent of the minor schools of law, or inns of Chancery. 
There are traces of its existence as far back as 1478. It is sup¬ 
posed to have derived its name from a spring of water in the vici¬ 
nity, called St. Clement’s well, now covered with a pump, which 
bad 6f old the reputation of ciiring a variety of disorders, and was 
much resorted to by the credulous. The society of this ion is go¬ 
verned hy a principal and fourteen ancients. The hall is built 
of red brick, and is situated on the south side of the principal court. 
Above the door is inscribed—‘ irapensis hiijus hospetii extructg 
anno 3ii>CCXTl. T. Blackwell, P.* On the cornice is a shield, 
with an anchor, and beneath it is inscribed—‘ Lex Anebora regni.* 
The interior is ornamented with a good portrait of sir Matthew 
Hale and several others, names nut known. In the centre of the 
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gAcden iheie is a statue of a naked Moor, supporting « 8an<idjel 
wfaiidtiwas presented to the sodety Holies, lord Clare, from whose 
family they derive their title to the inn and its appurtenances. The 
figure is extremely well sculptured, but tlie position of it has bean 
censured as * cruel and unnatural/ ccmstanily exciting ' the cdm> 
miseratimi of the passenger,’ for ‘ the poor sable son of woo.’ Ac¬ 
cording to the same standard of criticism, people should be melted 
to tears at seeing Old Father Thames exposed night and day in the 
coart of Somerset-house, alike unsheltered from the wintry winda 
and summer heats. The Moor, like the god of the river, is but an 
allegorical personage ; and many a worse allegory is to be seen in 
Lmidon, than a child of the sun supporting a stin-dial.* 

The Arms of Ci.rmbnt*s Ins are ar. an anchor crest without a stock proper, 
environed in the centre with the letter C or. 

New Inn. 

* 

On the site now occupied by New-inn, there anciently stood a 
common hostelry or inn, known by the sign of the Blessed Virgin. 
In 1485 it was converted into an inn of chancery by sir John Fineux, 
lord chief justice, and attached to the Middle Temple. On the 
demolition by the protector Somerset, of Chester’s-inn, which stood 
on the site of the present Sca-coal-lane, on the south side of tlie 
Strand in order to make way for Somersel-house, the students in¬ 
corporated themselves with those of New-inn. The society is go¬ 
verned by a treasurer and twelve ancients. It boasts the honour of 
having educated the great sir Thomas More, who studied here pre¬ 
vious to entering himself of Lincoln’s-inn. The hall is a plain 
structure of brick, situated on the east side of the square. 

Tl»e Arhb of New Inn are vert, a flower-pot ar, with gilly flowers ffu. leaved 
vert. 

Lyon’i Inn. 

In Holywelhslreet, opposite to tlie New-inn, there is another 
called Lyon's-iiin. which is an appendage to the Inner Temple. It 
is a place of considerable antiquity, entries having been made in the 
steward's hooks so early as the reign of Henry tlie Fifth. It has a 
ball, with some paintings, but the other buildings are insignificant. 

The Arms of Lyons’ Inn are cbeckey or. aad ar. over all, a Uba rampsat 
table. 

Staples' Inn. 

The merchants of England were formerly obliged to exhibit for 
sale their wool, cloth, tin, and other staple commodities, in certain 
public places appointed for that purpose. Staples’-inn, in Holhorn, 
was one of tliese, and therefore so named. As early as t41'5: it 
had been converted into an inn of chancery, dependant on Gray’s- 
inn. It is divided into two courts, and has a pleasant garden ; the 
hall is a small but ^handsome structure, and hrnamented in the in¬ 
terior with portrait of Charles II., queen Anne, earl of J^accies- 

• Percy Hist. ii. p. 168. 
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fields lord chancellor Cowper, on lord Camden, on stained glass. 
The inn is under the government of one principal and eleven an¬ 
cients. 

The Arms of Staples’ Inn, are vert, a wool-pack ar. corded the last. 

FurnivaVs Inn. 

The lords of Funiival, who make so conspicuous a figure in our 
military' history, from the warlike days of Richard Coeur de Lion to 
Uiose of the Black Prince, possessed on the north side of flolborn, 
near Gray’s lun-laiie, a splendid city residence, which went by tlie 
family name. In the reign of Richard 11. the family became ex¬ 
tinct in the male line, and Furnival's liiti fell by marriage into the 
possession of the earls of Shrewsbury, with whom it remained till 
the reign of Edward VI. Francis, the then earl, in consideration 
of 120/. sold the premises to the society of Lincoln's Inn, and that 
society converted them into a separate inn of court, holding of 
Lincoln's for payment of 3/. 0». 4d. yearly. 

The buildings having fallen into a stale of great decay, they were 
lately entirely removed, and on the site, which is of considerable 
extent, a new court of chambers has been erected, which yields in 
elegance to none of the other inns of court. 

The front of the inn, which ranges with the houses on the north 
side of Holhorn, is jierfectly plain of brick; in the centre is a por¬ 
tico of four Ionic columns, raised on a basement, in which_,is the 
entrance to the inn. 

The society of Furnival’s Inn is governed by a principal and 
twelve ancients. 

The ARMS of Furnival’s Inn are or, a bend between six martlets gu. all 
within a border as. 

Barnard's Itm. 

The executors of Dr. John Mackworlh, who was dean of Lincoln 
in the reign of Henry VI. gave a house which he possessed in Lon¬ 
don, on ihc south side of Holhorn. to the dean and chapter of Lin¬ 
coln, on condition that they should find a priest, to perform divine 
service in the chapel of St. George, within the cathedral church of 
Lincoln, where the dean lies interred. Mackworlh Inn, as it was 
then called, was afterwards leased by a gentleman of the name of 
Lionel Barnard, after whom it has ever since been called. It is 
styled in the records the second inn of Chancery, but is now among 
those which are of the least importance. The hall is a small build, 
ing, with square windows, mullions, and a transom. The. whole 
are filled with stained glass. On the roof is a small turret. The 
interior is neat, and contains some good portraits, particularly 
<me of that learned, upright, and intrepid judge, sir John Holt. 

The ARMS of Barnard’s Inn are per pale indented ermine, on to, a dhevron 
gu. heltk or. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

HiM6ry and Topography of the Precmett of the Charter-hcmm 
and Ely Place, and the Liberty of the Rolls. 

Hie Charter-house, whicli is situated on the north side of the 
square to which it gives name, occupies the seat of an ancient mon> 
astery for Carthusian monks, called £e Chartreux. It was part of 
the estate of the hospital of St. John of Jerusalem. Sir Walter de 
Manny, of Hainault, one of those gallant knights who served in the 
wars of Edward III., and one of the first that was hononred with 
the order of the garter, and Michael de Norlhhurgh, bishop of 
Lcnidon, built and endowed the priory for twenty-four monks, in the 
year 1361. Sir Walter appointed John Lustate, the first prior, 
and, according to the custom of the times, ordered masses for the 
welfare of the king, of himself, his wife, the bishop of London, the 
soul of Alice de Hainault, that of Michael de Norlhbiirgh, and for 
the souls of those buried under and about the monastery. 

Edward III. licensed the convent, and pope Urban VI. confirmed 
the same by a bull. Richard 1. bestowed on the prior and con¬ 
vent fifty marks of silver per .annum. 

Hie great epoch in the history of all religious establishments in 
this country, happened immediately before their fall. The denial 
of the Pope’s supremacy by Henry VIII. was one of the few rational 
acts of that violent monarch, and nothing could be more impolitic 
than the resistance of the religious orders. However, the king’s 
punishments were ready for the rebellious, as we shall soon perceive; 
the prior Howgbton and proctor Middiemorc visited the Tower in 
iconsecjuence of their refusing to swear to the renunciation. After 
enduring confinement a slmrt time, they submitted. 

Many of the monks seem to have made the question a matter of 
conscience; and really appear to have earnestly debated it, without 
reflecting on whom they had to depend for mercy. Several com¬ 
munications by letters passed between the monks of the Chartreuse 
and those of Sion upon the subject, some of which are still pre¬ 
served in the Museum. Father Fewterer, confessor general to the 
latter, bad conformed, and most zealously endeavoured to persuade 
:the mcMiks of tlie former to follow bis example: he gives the bene¬ 
diction of the grace and peace of Jesus Christ;’ and adds, that 
bis brethren and himself sympathise with them in their troubles, 
and ‘ praying you of charitie to charitably receyve th’ami, and ajp- 
plye yo^'selfs with charitie to charitably fohiwe that is chat^tabiy 
meant.* The tempiorizing confessor ‘ founde by the Wonle and 
•wylle of God, both in the Old and Newe Testament, great Ipewetlies 
lor q» prince; and for the bishop of Rome nothing at all.’ He 
meniinDB ^veral authors who had written for' the supremacyand 
concludes, ■* so ye shall ivel leme that it graveth not of lawe and 
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•criptuKi, nor yete of no «Btiqoe counsaill received as a counsaill. 
Thorfor dye not for the cause, salve yTself8.aod house, lyve longe. 
and lyve well to the hono' of ^God, welthe by yo»- prayers, and 
edy.fyi|ig by yo^vlife to the people. Subjecte yorselfs to yo^ noble 
prince, gette his gracious favr by your dutie doing to his grace.’ 

His advice was aided by others with whom the visitors had ap¬ 
pointed a conference, to which the monks Fox and Cbauncey vveira 
deputed at Sion. Two others. Broke and Burgoyne, wrote to the 
father confessor in March 1537, saying that his precepts had pre¬ 
vailed with them, and that they sincerely hoped the rest of the 
convent would follow their example ; * gladde wold we be to heare 
yt thei wolde surrender their witts and consciences to you, yt they 
might come home, and, as bright lanterns, shew the light of reli¬ 
gious constic’on among us.’ Andrew Bord thought it necessary to 
justify himself to his bretlmm in a letter; from which we find, 
that be had Just then discovered that bis age was at variance with 
the rules of the order, and that" the confined air of bis cell waa in¬ 
jurious to his health. Conscience then, ‘ that doth make cowards 
of us all,’ prompted him to leave iliein, and advise them to submit 
to the king. 

As a prelude, three most wise, learned, and discreet men, were 
placed within the convent, under the name of governors. On 
taking possession, they assembled the officers, monks, and Servants, 
before them, and were graciously pleased to say that their most 
excellent prince had in his mercy and compassion pardoned all 
their heresies and treasons committed previous to Biat day, and 
that they were at .liberty to purchase this emanation of pity under 
the great seal. At the same lime they added, that deatli would 
■follow new offences. 

The keys of the convent were demanded from the proctor, 
and other officers, and they were informed that all receipts and 
payments must in future pass through the hands of the gover¬ 
nors, for which they were accountable to the king only. Those 
men had besides an inquisitorial power, enabling them to examine 
into the opinions of the monks separately. At those private 
conferences, they were offered dispensations for breaking their 
vows and leaving their order, and inconsiderable stipends for a 
year or two, till they could .find employment, when they would Ije 
expected to preach the word of God, and strictly conform to his 
ordinances. 

The unhappy wretched priests were condemned to the cloisters 
for 'soiqe time, during which no person dared speak ,to them with¬ 
out a licence from the governors. Their books were taken from 
them,.and their sermons critically examined. 

'tlie catastrophe of this drama was now drawing near. Those 
madmen who perievered in their resistance were without excuse ; 
because th^y were not opposing a mild reformer, acting from the 
pure and Ji^olesame convietkm ol ever-prevailing tmih, but an 
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dbandoB^d lawless tyrant ; one who saerifloedt ^>o wines wiHi the 
same tel^tless savage txrntsIHy, tha| a baiharous driver would hts 
aninuds.* t ^ * 

prior Hoiight(hi> thoagh terrified into suhnission at fitat, 
committed some new offence, for nHbiofa he suffered death ; and 
oht Of his quarters was placed over the gale of the convent «« ler- 
fWem. 

‘ In 1556,t were eighteen of the charter-house professes for the 
defendjnge of the liberty of the church here in !l^g!and, trough 
every house of London, all condemned for their right; of the which 
seven were bound to hurdells, and so drawn through the city of 
London unto tJte place of execution; of the which these are the 
names: John Longston, Robert Lawrence, Austen Webster, Hum- 
fry Middlemore, William Epman, Sebastian Newdigate, and Wil¬ 
liam Horne; $ and three of them, Humfry, William, and Sebastian,’ 
W’era: chained in an upright position.thirteen days 'previous to their 
execution. After those seven had suffered, they had their limbs cut 
off, their bowels burnt, and their bodies quartered, scalded, and 
then placed on different buildings in the city, and one on the gate 
of the monastery. John Rochester and Thomas Walworthe were 
hung on a gibl>ef. 

The remaining far more.miserable men, nine in number, finished 
their days in prison, a prey to the most horrible tyranny, neglect, 
filth, and despair. A Mr. Bedyll, in a letter dated 14th June, 1^7, 
encloses a list of the monks whose detestable bigotry had provoked 
their fiend-like opponents to such a pitch of inhumanity. He boasts 
that the traitors were almost all dispatched by the] hand of God; 
* whereof co’sidering lhair behavor, and the whole mater I am not 
sory, but wold that all such as love not the king's highness and^his 
worWly honor wer in like case.’ This advocate for a slow death 
then begins to speak of charity, and recommends the prior Traf- 
ford a« one of the best of men, who had done every thing to con¬ 
vince the monks, and with success, that they ought to surrender 
the luruse^ and rely upon the king’s mercy and experienced grace. 
And yet even Bedyll was afraid for him; as be further says, * 1 
beseech you, my good lord, that the said prior may be so intreated, 
by wur help, that he be not sorry and repent that he bathe fered 
and jfbHowed your sore words, and my gentle exhortations.’§ 

On the dissolution, the Charter-house passed into various hands. 
The chapel was granted in reversion to William Cordall, one of the 
cleriis siy nglhg and servying in our church of St. John, called Clerk- 
enwrih mi Sept, 18, 1523. The next notice of this place occurs in 
fl deed of sale from Roger lord North to the duke of Norfolk, dated 
June 7, 7th of queen Elizabeth, when WhitweUb'each,'. Pardma 

4 llfidoolni. in 1541; indeed iue ie in Bedyll’s list 

t MS. 604. of the sick, in I &S7. 

$ There is a mistake in thlsnatne; § TraSbrd had a peasioa of SOI: 

iioraa is said tohave been exeented only.; 
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idhajMfff' nid an cnrtliard and waited garden called tlie Brikes, In 
the cfaa^ stood* were sold |or tSSOL This property had 
heea leased 1 Philip and Maiy, by Edward lord North* to Thomas 
Parity, esq. for ISf. 6s. 64. per annum. Queen Elizabeth teatod 
it to Thomas Ooodison, in the 34th of her reign, and 'Whl^wdlheaf^ 
in ^e 33rd to one Cotton; this grant was in the poim^ion 
William Harborne, 1641, on the 19lh of ‘May of which yejUf he 
assigned the remainder of his term to John Clarke, recmver <d the 
hospital. 

Since Pardon churchyard and the neighbouring, lands have been 
in the hands of the governors of the present hospital, it has been 
leased to various persons, amongst others to baron Sothertdn, sht 
Edward Verney, knight marshal, &:c. &c. John Granger had it in 
1645, for 21 years, on condition that no buildings shouM be erected 
on the yard, or Whitwellbeach, during that period. Sutton-rtreet 
■WM built before 1667, but the old chapel, Mr. Malcolm says, was 
in being within memory.* 

Pardon churchyard and its adjacent neighbourhood was the sWe 
of the great burial place during the ravages of the plague in 1349, 
55,000 persons are said to have been buried in this place, now 
covered with houses, and are inhabited by persons who are uncon> 
scious how many skeletons lie under tlieif feet The superstition 
of the times soon suggested the propriety of erecting chapels, in 
which masses might be said for those souls which had departed 
* unhousel’d, unannointed, unanneal'd.’ Pardon church was used 
for this purpose, situated directly facing the kitchen^arden of the 
Charter house, and behind the houses in Wilderness-row. And 
Charter-house church-yard (now the square) had a chapel near the 
centre of the area, which the prior and brethren used fur ezpintory 
masses. The original building was of stone, and had not been 
removed before 1661, when lord North conveyed it to Thomas 
Cotton, schoolmaster, ‘ for the good desyre and affection he beareth 
towards the vertuous educacion and bringing up of yowlhe in learn¬ 
ing;* in this deed it is described as a brick building, roofed with 
tiles; a door at the west end, and another on the south side; sepa¬ 
rated within by a wainscoat partition into a choir and nave; with 
three pews on the north and two on the south side of the former, 
and two pews and twelve seats in the latter. This grant was cmly 
daring plei^re, and rent free. 

Pardon chiirch-yard must have been purchased after the dimollu- 
tiiMi of religious houses by sir Edward North, as it ceitaiiiily be¬ 
longed to the order of St. John of Jerusalem, so lately as 1522. 

On the 31st of May, 1565, the Chartreuse was purchased of ii^ger 
lord’North, and his father’s executors, by the duke of Norfolk, for 
2,5001. ; and id^ tihe same year he issued letters of attorney to John 
Blenhayset, esq. and William Dunham, goldsmith, to take possm- 
ston. To tois nobleman is to be attributed the present sti^e ol the 

• Lood. Red. i. 480. 
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buildingi^ with some exceptions. The wall in Gharter>!iottM-square 
bears many marks of antiquity, and was jnrobably part qf the ibo> 
nastery, Uiough now so totally mutilated, and incorporated into the 
master’s and other apartments, that their original form is quite 
loirt. Upon passing the gate into the first court, the ragged stones 
of the ruins are found to have been used in building a long gallery, 
whose windows are of the fashion used in the duke’s days; in the 
midst is an arch (over which are Mr. Sutton’s arms and the date of 
1611,)*leading to another court formed <hi the east side of the hall. 
A small portico before the door has the royal arms on it; to the right 
a buttress and two large windows with lancet-shaped mullions ; over 
them two small arched windows, and above the door one with nine 
divisions. At the’south end a very large projecting window divided 
into fifteen parts, and over it a small one. The roof is slated, and 
supports a small cupola. The north and south sides of the area are 
of brick, erected about the middle of the last century. Two small 
passages lead to courts on either side; that on the south contains 
the entrance to the chapel, and much of the walls are of ancient 
stone. The north court seems to have been erected, or altered about 
the same time. Near it are the kitchen and the bake-house ; the 
former contains two enormous chimney-places, and the doors 
and windows have all pointed arches. Facing the chapel is a 
passage to the cloister, which is of brick, with projecting mul- 
iioned windows, and flat tops. A few small pointed doors were in 
the back wall, but they are now closed. From a terrace on the 
cloister the patched ancient walls and buttresses of the original 
court-room may be seen. I have now mentioned all the external 
marks which seem to fix the above buildings to the times previous 
to Mr. Sutton’s purchase. It is impossible to trace them from the 
sites of the various monastic buildings. It will be found from the 
description of the interior, that the duke of Norfolk had expended 
large sums in adorning bis house, which his inordinate ambition 
prevented him from enjoying. Whether he had any view towards 
his alliance with Mary queen of Scots, in thus decorating it, I know 
not, but he that as it may, * when Mary once perceived the artifices 
of Elizabeth to detain her in prison, she thought herself warranted 
to make attempts of every kind to procure herself liberty. A mul¬ 
titude of conspiracies were formed for her, to some of which she 
consented, and particularly to that for marrying the duke of Nor¬ 
folk against the will of queen Elizabeth, though Bothwell was still 
alive; it cost that duke his life for pursuing his chimerical project 
with too much zeal.’* He was committed to the Tower in 1569, 
and in the following year was permitted to reside at the Chartreuse, 
guarded by sir Henry Nevil, but, recurring to this unhappy pur¬ 
suit, he was again taken into custody, and brought to trial, in con¬ 
sequence of which he lost his head on the scaffold. 

The estates of this nobleman having thus fallen to the crown, 
• Acta Regia, fol. 17SS, p. 457. 
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queen'Elizftbeth shewed much magnanimity in restoring them to the 
family, who were caressed hy James I. for the sufferings they had 
endur^ lor his mother queen Mary. The first four days ^ his 
residence in London was with the Howards at the Chartreuse. 
Lord Thomas Howard, the dukes second son, was created earl of 
Suffolk by the king, lord chamberlain of his household, lord trea¬ 
surer of England, and knight of the most noble order of the garter. 

On the 9th of May, in the ninth year of king James 1. Thomas 
earl of Suffolk, Theophilns lord Howard, Thomas earl of Arundel, 
and William lord Howard, conveyed the Charter-house to Thomas 
Sutton, esq. citizen, and girdler, for the sum of 13,0001. Mr. Suttcm, 
who was of a good family in Lincolnshire, commanded one of the 
five batteries at the siege of Edinburgh in 1673; but this was one 
of the least of his services to the country, although it procured him 
!» pension of five murks a year from queen Elizabeth. When the 
invasion of England was threatened by the Spanish armada, Mr. 
Sutton knew that the queen had no fleet capable of opposing it; be 
also knew that the Spanish fleet could not but set sail, but through 
the means of aid from the bank of Genoa, he, therefore., purchased 
all the bills he could, in every commercial town of Europe, and dis¬ 
counting them at that bank, drained it so much of its specie, that it 
was twelvemonths before it could give the necessary assistance to 
Spain, and, by this time, England was prepared for the contest. 
He afterwards commanded a barge, that bore his name and contri¬ 
buted to the destruction of that very armada, the invasion by which 
he had so happily averted twelve months before. Mr. Sutton now 
cuminenced rnerchiuit, and acquired a splendid fortune, which he 
devoted to works of charity, and among the most striking, was the 
foundation of the Charter-ljouse, at an expense of 20,OOOL, inde- 
f>endent of an endowment of 4,4931. 19s. lOd. per annum. Mr. 
Sutton intended to preside as master of the hospital, but he died on 
the 12th of December, 1611, six months after he had obtained the 
charter for its incorporation, at the age of seventy-nine yearsw The 
benevolent intentions of the founder were followed by the govern¬ 
ors, who, in 1G13, made an order, that no one should be admtted 
into the hospital, but only ‘ such poor persons as can bring good 
testimony of their good behaviour,' and * no children whose parents 
have any estate in lands to leave unto them, but only the children 
of poor men that want means to bring them up.’ 

The hospital was endangered during the civil wars ; but as soon 
as Cromwell gained the ascendancy, he was elected governor, and 
attended several of the meetings ; and, since that period, no event 
has occurred to injure this extensive charity. The number of scho¬ 
lars educated in the hospital is seventy-three, of whom forty-four 
are on the foundation, and twenty-nine students at the universities, 
with an allowance of 20/. per annum for eight years. Boys wh<* 
give no promise of getting a living by their education, are put out 
apprentices, and have each a sum of 401. on leaving the school. 

2 E 2 
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Eighty pensioners are mamtamed on the endowment/nrho tn 
bandsoine apartments, and have all the necessaries of life provided 
for them ; in order to enable them to clothe themselves, they have 
an allowance of 231. a year, and a gown. The hospital is managed 
by a master and sixteen governors. 

The Charter-house, though a venerable pile, has few vestiges of 
the ancient conventual building. 

The entrance is through a venerable pointed arch on the north 
side of Charter-house square. It consists of several courts, some of 
which exhibit the remains of the monastic buildings to great ad¬ 
vantage. The principal object is 

The Chapel, 

Little can be seen of the exterior of Ibis edifice, except the north 
side, which is supported by several buttresses, and its antique ap¬ 
pearance totally destroyed by a covering of compo. The interior, 
though small and confined, is neatly fitted up. The altar table, 
which is situated at the east end, is elevated on one step j over it 
are plain gilt pannels, containing the * Commandments,’ * Creed,’ 
and ‘ Lord’s Prayer,’ with the emblem of the Trinity in a glory and 
a circular pediment inscribed from the 22nd chapter of St. Mat¬ 
thew. A window, with a'flat arch, and five lancet-shaped divi¬ 
sions, nearly fills the space between the altar and ceiling. A plain 
pulpit and reading desk stand against the south wall, in which arc 
two windows, with three bays each, containing the arms of Mr. 
Sutton. 

Four massy Tuscan pillars divide the chapel into two aisles. The 
key stones are Mr. Sutton’s arms. The brackets and decorations 
of the arches are clumsy and inelegant. 

At the west end is a small, plain organ, on a very rich gallery, 
if a crowd of unmeaning ornaments can make it so—helmets, 
armour, flags, drums, guns, masks, cherubim, coats of arms, heads, 
harps, guitars, and composite capitals without shafts, on a kind of 
termini. Such were the heterogeneous assemblages admired in 
the days of James the First. 

The entrance porch has a fine groined roof with bosses repre¬ 
senting cherubims supporting shields, on which are sculptured the 
emblems of the Saviour’s passion. In one part is a date 1512. 

There is a strong plain gallery at the west end of the north aisle, 
and the ceiling is quite flat.* 

There are several monuments in this chapel; that of the founder 
is as injudiciously placetl as it possibly can be ; close in the north¬ 
east corner, between a window and the dark east wall. Not a ray 
of light falls on it; and when the spectator wishes to view it, he 
must risk his shins against the benches for the poor scholars im¬ 
mediately before it; while his eyes are das^tzled by the window, to 
she utter confusion of his vision. It is a subject of regret, that so 

V Malcolm. 
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noble tt tomb should be thus lost in darkness and obscurity. The 
«K*gy is in ai black gown and ruff, with grey hair and beard, under 
a most superb composite canopy, with figures of Faith, Hope, &c. 
The has relief above the cornice has great merit in the easy dispo¬ 
sition of upwards of fifty whoic-length figures, seated and standing 
around a preacher. Over the whole are the arms of the deceased, 
surmounted by a small pedestal, on which is a statue of Charity. 
The tomb is described - 

‘ Here lieth buried the body of Thomas Sutton, late of Castle Camps, in the 
county of Cambridge, esij. at whose only costs and charges this hospital was 
founded and endowed witli iarge possessions for the relief of poor men and 
children; he was a gentleman, born at Knaith, in the county of J.incoln; of wor¬ 
thy and honest parentage. lie lived to the age of 7a years, and deceased the 
ISth of December, ICll,’ 

Against the east w'all of the north aisle is an elegant marble mo¬ 
nument with a Imsso-rclievo, nearly the size of life, of a judge in 
his official robes sitting in an easy attitude, his right hand with a 
pen resting on a table. Beneath is the following inscription:— 

In the founder's vault are deposited the remains of Edward Law, lord EUen- 
borougb, son of Edmund I.aw, lord bishop of Carlisle, chief justice of the court 
of King’s-bench, from April, 1802, to November, 1818, and a governor of the 
Cbarter-hiuise, He died December 1st, 1818, in the 69th year of his age, and 
in the grateful remembrance of the advantages Be had derived through life from 
his education upon the foundation of the Charter-house, desired to be buried in 
this church. 

Adjoining is an elegant tablet with a neat basso-relievo profile of 
the deceased. On the ea.8t side of the tablet arc two caryatidal 
figures of great elegance. It was sculptured by Flaxnian. It is to 
the memory of the Rev. Matthew Haine, S. T. P. He died Oct. 15, 
ltJ12, aged 60. 

On the south side of the altar is the monument of ‘ John Law, 
esq.* one of y® executors to y* founder ; deceased y® 17th of Oc¬ 
tober, 1614, aged 61.’ He is represented by a bust in black robes, 
ruff, and pointed beard; a canopy over the head ; and angels on 
the sides ; and with the conceit of an infant seated on a skull, inti¬ 
mating that all ages are subject to mortality. 

At the east end of the north aisle is the kneeling figure of Francis 
Beaainont,t esq. in a gown and ruff, before a de.sk. Around it 
aie numerous shields of arms, and beneath the following inscrip¬ 
tion :— 

In the vault under the fowndera tombe lieth buryed the bodye of Francis 


• Mr. Law was one of the procu¬ 
rators of the arches, and an intimate 
friend of Mr. Sutton’s, for whom he 
transacted a variety of business during 
bis absence from London, as a vast 
number of letters in the Evidence 
bouse will fully prove. He was ap¬ 


pointed one of the first governors by 
the letters patent. 

+ For an engraving of the bust on 
this monument, see Nicbol's History 
of Leicestershire, under the account 
of Cole Orlop, vol, iii. p- 784. 
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UoMtinoant, nmster of artes, e«quier,laie matter of tbit ji« fuag^t botpilaii. H« 
oat aecotide toone of Nicbolat Beaumpaat, of CoIovortpD.m y« county of 
l^etr^esq. He dird yt 18lh of June, An i6S4. 'Tbit monument was ereciod 
bjr Elizabeth lady Rkhardton, baronest of Cramond in Scotland, hit nece and 
ezaeoecit.daughter of tir Thomas Beaumount,of Stawton, in yt co» afforsaid, mid 
brother to ye said Francis.. 

On the south ol the chapel is a neat marble slab inscribed, 

♦ NeM this (dace lye the remains of John Chiistopher Pepuseh, doctor of 
music in the aniversity of Oxford. He was born el Berlin, and resid^ in Lon¬ 
don, highly esteemed, above fifty years; distinguished as a most learned master 
and patron of his profession. In the year 1737 he retired to the private em- 
^yment of organist to this house, where he departed this life July the 20th, 
1732, aged 85. The academy of ancient music established in 1710, of which he 
was one of the original founders, and to wliirh he bequeailied a valuable collec¬ 
tion of inosie, in grateful respect caused this monument to be erected, 1707.’ 

On the north side of the building without, is a door leading to a 
well staircase, that by giddy turns introduces us to the room now 
used to keep the archives of the hospital; the ceiling is beautifully 
ribbed ; and the centre stone represents a large rose inclosing I. H. S. 
or Jesns hominum Salvator. This room is guarded from every 
accident by depredation, fire, or damps, and the records are placed 
in the greatest regularity and order. Access cannot be had to this 
place without the presence of tlie master, the registrar, and the 
receiver, neither of which can enter it without the others. 

The other traces of the convent that may be ascertained with 
certainty, are the entrances to several cells on the south side of the 
}day>grouad ; facing the present cloister a steep bank has been 
made against the wall, which hides all but the very tops of two 
rather ilepressed arched doors under flat mouldings, wilh shields in 
the angles. I am told there were inscri))ti(>iK< to these cells, but 
they are totally obliterated. Houses have been erected against the 
outside of the wall; and consequently we are deprived of all know¬ 
ledge of their depth and width. 

There may be pieces of walls incorporated into the present build¬ 
ings, and I suspect that some parts near the kitchen are original; 
the basement of the west end of the school is evidently so. Sir 
Edward North, the duke of Norfolk, and probably others of 
its possessors soon after the dissolution, have used the ancient 
stone in every direction, and in such a manner as to deceive, 
did we not judge from the style of the windows, i^hich are generally 
of Henry’s, Etiward’s, and Eii/abelh’s time. 

On passing through a door at the north end of the piazza, we 
arrive at the feet of an enormous stair-case, adorned with a vast 
variety of minute ornaments carved on every part capable of re¬ 
ceiving carving. Those decorations, with pointed doors, and mul- 
lioned windows, shew it to be of the duke of Norfolk’s time. These 
stairs lead on the right to the governors’ present room, the master’s 
apartments, and to llmse of Rlr. Barlwr, Ihe receiver: and to the 
left, through a gallery, to the terrace over the cloister wlikh has a 
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liandsome pavilion in the centre, that affords a most pleasing sum- 
mer view of the trees and gardens oa either side. 

A door opens from the gallery to a library, presented, in some 
roeasnre, by Daniel Wray, esq. deputy teller of the exdiequer. 
This gentleman died in 1783, at the advanced age cd 82, and left 
his bt^ks to be disposed of by his widow ; who knowing his attach¬ 
ment to the Charter-house, where he had received his education, 
made the governors an offer of them ; which was thankfully ac¬ 
cepted. This room was taken for their recepticm, from the ancient 
apartment originally used for the governors’ meeting. Though 
very large, three sides are nearly filled by this ;|very good collection 
of many ancient editions of various learned works,. enlivened by 
many of our valuable authors. 

They are placed (I believe by Mrs. Wray’s desire), under the 
care of the master, preacher, head school-master, and a librarian, 
whose salary is 20l. per ann. The original catalogue was written 
by T. Wing, who faithfully served the donor 38 years as a ser¬ 
vant, and^was rewarded by him with a clerk’s place in his majesty’s 
receipt of exchequer. 

An excellent portrait of Mr. Wray, (a Kit-cat copied by Powell, 
in 1.785, from a picture by Mr. Dance,) hangs over the chimney. 
It is extremely well painted, and represents a mild and benevolent 
set of features. Below is a bronze medallion of the same gentle¬ 
man ; a profile bust in a Homan mantle, inscribed, ‘ Daniel Wray, 
Anglus, Hit. xxivon the reverse, ‘ Nil actum reputans cum quid 
superesset agendum,’ by G. Pozzo. 

The old court-room adjoining, is one of the very few now re¬ 
maining in London whose decorations are of the time of queen 
Elizabeth. It is magnificent, though mutilated: and venerable, 
though the ceiling has been white-washed. That bane of antiquity 
and of all taste, has demolished the emblazoned armorial distinc¬ 
tions painted and gilded under the direction of the duke of Norfolk, 
to whose family they belonged. The ceiling is flat; and the creets 
and supporters, within circular and square pannels, are of stucco. 
The duke’s motto, ‘ Sola Virtus invicta,’ is inscribed at the north 
end. The walls are hung with tapestry ; the clue to the story of 
which Mr. Malcolm was not able to find. A siege is one subject: 
but, though it is otherwise perfect, the colours have in many places 
faded, even to obliteration of the figures. 

The chimney-piece is most lavishly adorned. The basement is 
formed by four^Tuscan pillars; in the intercolumniationa are gilded 
shields, containing paintings of Mars and Minerva. Over the fire¬ 
place are Faith, Hope, and Charity, on pannels of gold. The next 
division is composed of four Ionic pillars; between them arched 
pannels, with fanciful gilded ornaments. The pedestals cmitain 
paintings of the Annunciation and Last Supper: the figures in those 
are of gold upon a black ground, and extremely well done. The 
sjiace between the pedestals is filled by a gold ground, on which 
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Mr. Suttott’v arm* and uiitiais have been introduced. Scrolls «nc$ 
cupids fill the intervals. The great centre paiinei is ol gold ; with 
an oval containing the arms of James the First, and a carved che¬ 
rubim beneath. 1 need not add that those were introduced bj' Mr. 
Sutton’s executors. 

Two pillars, half Gothic, half Grecian, support the ceiling at the 
upper end of the room, placed there since 1611 ; near them is a 
large projecting'window of sixteen divisions, and two others of eight 
further south. The only use now made of this apartment is for the 
anniversary dinner of the founder, on the I2th of December.* 

Kcturniiig through the gallery is the anti-room of the governors, 
near the stair-case. This is paiinelled ; and the chimney-piece 
decorated with a very large has relief, of Faith, Hope, and Charity,, 
but rudely performed. Two highly polished ancient oaken tables, 
with enormous urns, and Ionic capitals, stand within it.' 

T/ie New Governors'’ Room. 

Is a neat apartment ; it has a very handsome Corinthian chimney- 
piece, surmounted by Mr. Sutton’s crest. Between the pillars over 
the fire-place is the original portrait of the founrler, from which 
Vertue made his engraving. The coutenance of Mr. Sutton is 
manly, open, and benevolent, with large piercing eyes ; the face 
receives additional interest from hi.s silver lucks and beard ; hut the 
colours are rather faded. His tlress is a black furred gown, held 
across the breast by his left hand; near which is a piece of 
chain, with ruffs round his neck and slecve.s. The frame of this pic¬ 
ture is very finely carved, with figures of aged men, boys consulting 
globes, matlieniatical instruments, scrolls, and his arms, richly gilt; 
inscribed, * eetatis 76, anno 1611.’ 

On the left of the chimney is a whole length of Charles the 
Second, with all the insignia of royalty on and about him, in a dark 
wig, his right hand on his hip, and his hat in the left, the right 
leg extended. The face is correctly drawn, and well coloured ; but 
the dra|>ery is indifferent. No painter's name. 

On the east wall, Gilbert Sheldon, D. D. ardibishop of Canter¬ 
bury, in his robes, seated upon a purple chair thrice fringed with 
gold. He rests an open hook against his thigh, and holds a white 
bandkerckief in his left hand, on the arm of the chair, 'i'he colle¬ 
giate cap hurts the air of his face, which is shaded by chesnut 
hair; on his chin and lips are tufts of beard, lie has heavy eye¬ 
brows, and not a very prepossessing countenance. We do not find 
in it an index to his exalted goodness and unbounded charities. A 
table covered with purple velvet supports a book and letter before 
bim, and the hack ground is formed by a portico. No name. 

* This room ia at present occupied perfect; but it reflecU great discredit 
as a lumber room for old timber, stools, on the governors, not to appropriate it 
&c. and ia in a wretched condition. to a better and more respectable pur- 
The ceil'tpg and tapestry is tolerably pose. 
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Orer a handsome mahogany door is a half length of Thomas 
Burnet» LL.D. master of the Charter-house, 16B5. An excellent 
painting, by sir Godfrey Kneller, who was Burnet’s intimate friend, 
and prided himself upon the high finishing he bestowed upon this 
]>ortrait. He has represented him seated, in a gown and band, with 
his left arm on that of the chair, his glove on, and the right held in 
his hand ; a book open near him. He appears to have been about 
(M) when this painting was done. The hair is slightly tinged with 
grey, and his features are regular and grave, but very pleasing. 
He was the author of the fanciful ‘ Theory of the Earth,’ and 
‘ Archaeologia Philosophies.’ 

On the left side of the door, a whole length fignre of William 
Craven, earl of Craven.* He is in a complete coat of mail, with a 
truncheon in his right hand, and his left against the. hip. His mantle 
and helmet lie by him on a bank, and in the back ground is a 
distant camp. He has dark flowing, hair, whiskers, a band and 
tassels, and a commanding countenance, and appears about 40. No 
painter’s name, but a very good picture. 

Facing the earl, on the west wall, is a whole length of George 
Villiers, second of that name, duke of Buckingham. His large and 
unpleasant features are obscured by bushy eye-brows, and an enor¬ 
mous light coloured wig. The vest is of white satin puffed over 
the waist, his right arms rest on the hip, and he holds his gloves in 
his left band. 'The arms and knees an; loaded with lace and rib¬ 
bands. Those ornaments, and the liigh-beeied shoes, give the 
figure a half masculine, half feminine appearance, that is far from 
pleasing. 

Over the door is a half-length, of lord chancellor Shaftesbury, 
seated in a dark wig. His right hand rests on a table, where lie 
the seals ; his left hangs on the arm of the chair. His features are 
handsome, but pale and enmeiated. 

On the left side of the door a whole length of Charles Talbot, 
duke of Shrewsbury, in his robes ; a round fresh coloured and 
handsome face, in a ch(*snul-coioured wig, with the lord treasurer's 
rod'of office in his right hand ; his hat lies on a pedestal. 

On Mr. Sutton’s right side, Janies Scot, duke of Monmouth ; a 
whole length, in his rubes, and dark wig. His right arm rests on a 
ballustrade, the band holds his bat, the left touches his sword. His 
features large and pleasing. 

The frames of all these pictures are of stucco and white ; and be¬ 
tween them are white ornaments on a blue ground ; the ceiling is 
stuccoed, the floor waxed and polished, and there are three arched 
windows on the north side. 

• He was the first and only earl of been afterwards privately married, and 
that name, and liad distingntshed him- to have reUailt for her his noble house 
aelf in the service of Gustavus king of at Hempsted Marshall, in Berkshire, 
Sweden, and of the elector palatine, which had been burnt down. He died 
who married the daughter of James I. 1697, aged 88, and was buried at Bin- 
to which lady this earl is said to have ley, near Coventry. 
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"Tbe maater^s apattnieBts adjojnmg ate -aery large a»d elegaitt; 
aad the vieMr from them into tm aqoaia » extfemely pleasant lot 
Londota. 

Fadsg them is a long asekmt gaUery, in which are the foUowbg 
fbstnres, generally dirty and neglected. 

Dri Benjamin Laney, bishop of Ely, a haU-Jength good pidtute, 
with white curled hair, and black cap ; his hand on a skull. 

John Robinson, D.D. dean of Wix^sor, bishop of Bristol, and 
lord privy seal, in his robes and black wig; his face large, and in- 
elining to corpulency. 

Dr. Humphrey Henchman, bishop of London, in his robes, grey 
hair and beard, with a good countenance. 

John Sheffield, duke of Buckingham, an oval; handsome features 
and dark wig. 

There are, besides, portraits of John lord Somers; Morley, bishop 
of Winchester; the late Dr. Eiober, bishop of Salisbury, and a pre> 
late whose name is unknown. 

On the north side of the principal court is 

The Hall, 

It is small, and has a bay window at the cast end, and a clumsy 
porch at the west, the intermediate space being divided by a but¬ 
tress into two large windows, with smaller ones over them. Over the 
porch are the royal arms. The roof is slated and has a small tur¬ 
ret (HI the roof. The interior has a venerable appearance. Alcmg 
the north side runs a massy gallery, and at the west end b a hand¬ 
some screen, formed by six columns of the Corinthian order, sup- 
}>orting an entablature. The roof is of oak, arched and enriched 
with pendants of the age of Elizabeth. On the north side is a 
large massy fire place, with the arms of Sutton. In the bay win¬ 
dow is a patchwork piece of stained glass, containing an ancient 
shield of arms and those of Mr. Sutton. At the east end of the 
hall is a full length portrait of Mr. Sutton. The bay window, 
before noticed, consists of four mullions and two transoms, the heads 
of the upper lights are arched. 

Adjoining the hall and having entrances on each side of the fire, 
place is a smaller apartment, supported by pillars. 

The school stands at the east end of the cloister, and is a very 
large room; over it is the dormitory, and on the ground floor 
facing the school the scholars' hall. 

The opposite buildings are the work of various periods, chiefly 
since the Charter-house came into Mr. Sutton’s possession. The 
apartments within are comfortable. 

The gateway of the burial ground is so much decayed, that it 
has the appearance of greater antiquity than it deserves, if^ We may 
judge from its Grecian style. 

A new quadrangle has been,formed from the designs of Mr. 
Piikingtoii. The buildings arc of brick of two stories in height. 
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Th« doon «Bd wmddw frames are of stcne. The whole of th^ 
buildings are embiUtled, and mahe a very respectable appearance. 

Charter-houae Square 

Is formed on three sides by very good bouses, the fourth is in 
part filled by the old wails of the nxmastery. It is not a thorough¬ 
fare for carriages. At the north-east corner is Rutland-court, so 
named from the house ef that noble family, afterwards used as a 
theatre by sir William Davenaiit. The area of the square is hand¬ 
somely railed, and shaded by two intersecting avenues of old trees. 

Sir William Munson resuled in a house, * having two little gar¬ 
dens,’ adjoining the west gate of Charter-house, ‘ that opeueth 
into the olde churchyarde,’ in 1614. Lady Finch, and her son 
Hcneage, lived here in 1616; a pijMj of water was granted to them 
for bs. per annum. 

1617. William lord Cavendish resided in the church-yard. He 
had water for 10s. per annum. In 1(537, lord Dunsmore and lady 
De la Warre were inhabitants of the churchyard. In the same 
century lord Grey of Warke, and lady Wharton lived in the 
square. 

It is well known that the monastery of the Chartreuse was sup¬ 
plied (by water from the springs near the place uow called White 
Conduit bouse at Pcntonville, near Islington, it appears from an 
old paper plan of the coarse of the pipes, copied from one more 
ancient on parchment, that the square piece of ground used as a 
place for the Carthusian scholars to exercise their limbs in between 
the hours of study was, when the convent flourished, nearly a per¬ 
fect square, with a gate and porter’s lodge on the south side leading 
to the church-yard; or, possibly, this square may represent that 
which forms the present entrance 'to the Charter-house. It had 
another gate on the east. The west represents a blank wall; and 
in the north-west corner is a small passage. Against the north 
side is a conduit, one-fourth as large as the area, in the shape of 
an equal sided cross. From this the pipe proceeds under a 
building into a narrow passage, on the east side of which arc 
bnildings with very high chimnies. This avenue leads to a square 
formed by houses on the east, west, and south sides, whose base¬ 
ments have (Mily doors, and above them one range of windows. 
Their fronts are pediments or gables. The pipe passes across the 
quadrangle, under a gate in the east wall, into the garden or 
wilderness. The north side has a gate with small buildings on 
either side. 

The garden represents a perfect parallellogram, divided by what 
may probably be a bank from east to west. The north division 
has a gateway, near which is a row of tree.s from north to south, 
and an avenue east and west. The pipe passes, inclining to the 
north-east, under the gate, to a reservoir against the north wail. 
Near it, to the west, is a gate leading to a building. In the north- 
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e»st corner is a small cell. The pipe goes north through Marcum’s 
gardens, and thence to the giurden wall^ in * the waye to Oulde> 
street.’ Near it is a cistern ; it then crosses * Wood’s close,’ rather 
approadiing the road to Islington ; thence through St. John’s 
meadow, called WbitwelNbeach meadow ; thence to the Nuns 
field, in which there had been a mill hill, then levelled ; at the 
foot of it is a ‘ sespall.’ It now reaches the receipts of Clerkenwell 
from the north-east, and crosses the Clerkenwell pipe. Here the 
pipe was of oak, but cased in hard stone where it passed under the 
road. It then goes norUi tm the east side of a mill hill in the com¬ 
mander’s mantel of St. John of Jerusalem. The pipes of the 
Chartreu!^ and St. John’s cross a stone gutter not far from the 
conduit head of the nuns of St. Benedict, which was under a hedge, 
where further west the Chartreuse had a large receptacle, whence 
a stone and brick channel conveyed the waste water to the com¬ 
mander’s mantel. Close to this reservoir, and to the east, was a 
wind vent, and head of the conduit to the priory of St. John, la 
this place the Chartreuse pipes were three in number to the third 
fons ; after which they were reduced to one, and passed fons 2 to 
fons 1. This received a spring from some little distance east, 
brought in by Jeremy Lawes, plumber.* iThe White Conduit house, 
as it is termed, stands 43 pprches south of the first spring, between 
which and it were six wells. Within the house was a leaden cis¬ 
tern, and in the bottom of it an aperture to carry off the waste water 
through a pipe of the same metal. Those pipes were all renewed 
from the Charte,r-house 32 perches beyond the receptacle at the 
hedge, in 1511 and 1512 ; at which time it is probable the monas¬ 
tery underwent a thorough repair, and had some additions'^made, 
as tlie date of the chapel is 1512; and sir Robert Dallington, 
master of the Charter-house, had them thoroughly cleansed in 
1024. 

In 1637, the earl of Exeter requested that water might be con¬ 
veyed to his house at St. John’s, for the use of himself and his 
lady only. From what follows, we find that the springs often failed. 
They refused to let him have it from the fountain head, but granted 
him during pleasure a pipe from the water house of the hospital, 
carrying at tlie rate of two gallons in an hour. 

The pipes were cleaned again in 1654; but the water was so 
reduced, that the governors ordered New River water to be brought 
for the hospital; since which time they became annually worse, 
till the rage for building has entirely overwhelmed the pipes, and 
their situation is scarcely known. 

The society of antiquaries have a drawing by G. Vertue, of an 
ancient parchment roll in the hands of Nicholas Maun, esq. master,. 

• The waste water from the cistern sented by the governors to the infaabi- 
was given to this man. who erected tants, on condition of (taving and keep- 
anotlier in Charter-house lane, and ing the lane clean, 1617. 
sold lltc water. This water was pre- 
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shewn them by Mr. Birch, 1747, being a survey of the wells aiRl 
waters of St. John, Clerkenwell, and those of the Charter-house, 
with a view or plan of the house, with the cells and chapter-house, 
the only shadow remaining of this ancient building. This roll was 
the plan of Sydney Godolphin, esq. and made 1511.* 



l^Iy House. 

The bishop of Ely, whose sec must formerly have been much 
more lucrative than at |>resent, huil one of the most extensive epis¬ 
copal domains in London, situated wliere Ely-place now stands. 
Ely-inn, as the mansion was first called*, and afterwards Ely-house, 
was built in consequence of a will of bishop John de Kirksley, 
who died in 1200, and left a messuage and cottages in Holboru to 
his successors. The next bishop of Ely, William de Luda, pur¬ 
chased several houses aiul .some laaids, which he also left to the 
bishops of that see. Extensive gardens were laid out, and such 
attention paid to horticultuic by the resident bishops, that they were 
celebrated for the choice fruit they produced. Shakspeare alludes 
to this circumstance, in the play of Richard III., when he makes 
Glo’ster thus address the prelate, John Morton :— 

' My lord of Kty, when 1 was Iasi in Ilolbom, 

1 saw good strawberries in your garden there, 

I do teseech you send for some of them.’ 

The estate was afterwards much increased by various purchases, 
so that in the reign of tpicen Elizabeth, it contained upwards of 
twenty acres of buildings and gardens, which were inclosed by a 
lofty wall. So large an estate templed the cupidity of sir Christo¬ 
pher Hatton, who prevailed on the queen to ask for a part of it to 
be added to his own premises at Hallon-house. Cox,, bishop of 
Ely, at first refused, when the queen f)rodiiced a compliance by the 
following laconic, but unlady-Iike epistle :— 

‘Proud prelate. 

You know what you were before I made \ou what you are 
now; if you do not immediately comply with my request, I will 
unfrock you by G—. Elizabeth.’ 

* nritish Topograjdiy. vol. i. p. Oil. 
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• He must have beeu a proud pre{at£ indeed, and an imprudent one 
too, who would brook the queen's wishes after such a threat. The 
bishop, therefore, mortgaged to the queen, for the sum of 1800/. 
a considerable portum of the estate, including the gate-hquse of the 
ipalace, with the exception of two rooms and sever^ acres of land, 
reserving to himself and his successors, * free access through the 
'gate-house, walking in the garden, and the right to gather twenty 
bushel of roses yearly.’ 

According to Pennant, John, duke of Lancaster, usually styled 
John of Gaunt, resided in this palace, and died here in 1390. Pro¬ 
bably it was lent him by Hoodhani, bishop of Ely, on the destruc¬ 
tion of his palace of the Savoy by fire.* 

Ely-house, though curtailed of its' fair proportion by Elizabeth, 
and afterwaids dilapidated by the long parliament, continued to 
be the residence of the prelates of that see for the extended period 
of four hundred and eighty-six years, during which time thei'e were 
forty-one bishops, six of whom died within its walls. In 1772, an 
act of parliament was passed which authorised the bishop to dispose 
of the house to the crown on terms that were agreed upon. 

Ely-house, in the days of its splendour, and when kings and 
princes banquetted within its lofty halls, was a very magnificent 
building. The entrance w^s through a large gateway into a paved 
court, bounded on the left by a small garden, from which it was 
separated by a low wall; and on the right, by some offices, sup¬ 
ported by a colonnade. At the extremity stood the venerable hall, 
which was originally built of stoae. To the north-west of the hall 
was a quadrangular cloister, and adjoining that a field containing 
about an acre of ground, in which was a chapel dedicated to^ St, 
Etheldreda, but when erected does not appear. 

The hall was seventy-two feet in length, thirty-two feet wide, 
and thirty feet high. The roof, which was of strong timber, 
formed a demi-dodecagon. The floor was paved with tiles, which 
at the upper end of the room was as usual raised; at the lower end 
was an oaken screen. The hail was lighted by six gothic windows, 
four of which were on the south and two on the north side. Allu¬ 
sion has Ijeen previously made to a grand entertainment given here, 
in the middle of the fifteenth century t by the sergeants at law, who 
do not appear to have had a suitable place in which they could 
accommodate a large party, as such feasts were frequent at Ely- 
house. Oue still more splendid was given by the sergeants in 
November, 1531, which commenced on Friday, thelOlhof Novem¬ 
ber, and continued until the Saturday following. Henry VIII., his 
queen, Catherine of Arragon, the foreign ambassadors, the lord 
mayor, the judges, the barons of the exchequer, knights and squires, 
the aldermen, masters in chancery, sergeants their ladies, wor¬ 
shipful citizens, and the crafts of Lmidon, were among the guests. 

Although the bishops of Ely lent their hall to these scenes of 
* Vide ante vol. i. p, 117, t Videwste vcd. i. p. 814. 
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revelry, yet they appear to have employe4 their own revenues to 
a better purpose, that of feeding the poor; and it is recorded of 
West, who was bbhop of this see in l&d2, that he daily fed two 
hundred people at his gate: nor was episcopal benevolence con> 
fined to the bishops of Ely, for Richard de Berry, who was bishop 
of Durham in the reign of Edward III. had eight quarters of wheat 
made into bread every week, which with * alms^ dishes and the 
' fragments of his house,’ he gave to the poor. 

On the sale of this estate in 1772, the site was purchased by 
Charles Cole, esq. an architect and builder, and one of the 8ur« 
veyors of the crown. He built Ely place, of which he was pro» 
]irietor, and to which the ancient chapel serves as a place of wor¬ 
ship. The east front of this chapel recedes from the line of houses, 
and has neat iron railings before it, within which a flight of steps 
leading to the two plain entrances to the chapel. Above the doors is 
a very fine window of four mullions with cinquefoil arches, and above 
them are numerous circles filled with roses and several quaterfoils. 
The west window differs in having a principal circle filled with three 
roses and two quaterfoils. The interior is neatly fitted up, though in 
a different style to the period of the architecture. The altar is at 
the east end, and around the three remaining sides are galleries 
with a neat organ. The pulpit and desj^s are grouped in the centre 
aisle. The windows at the sides are of pointed architecture, and 
are united to each other by a handsome canopy with trefoil head, 
the sides being enriched with crockets, and the summit, with a rich 
finial. The cornice and ceiliug are modern. 

The Liberty of the Rolls. 

The master of the Rollis, ex officio, lord of one of the pleasantest 
domains within London. It is a liberty of itself, exempt from the 
power of the sheriff of Middlesex, and of every other officer, except 
with leave of the master. Here he has a splendid house to reside 
in, from which he can pass into the court where he officiates, as 
from one room into another; and behind it there is a large garden, 
where, in the midst of a crowded city, he may enjoy something of 
the pleasures of rural retirement. Here also he has a chapel of 
his own, the minister of which is of his own nomination. 

The Liberty of the Rolls is situated between Chancery-lane and 
Fetter-lane, in the midst of a rural and pleasant area, partly formed 
by the neighbouring gardens of Clifford’s-inn. On this site Henry 
III. founded an hospital, or convent, for the reception of converted 
Jews; himself forgetting the probability that many Israelites might 
deceive him and his priests, allured as they must have been by the 
easy and idle life offered to their acceptance in the Damns Con- 
veraorum, with the enjoyment of the revenues of 700 marks per 
annum, and large forfeited possessions. However, whether their 
motives were sincere or otherwise, it is certain that the place was 
soon crowded with converts. Edward 1. equally bliiided by xeal. 
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gave half the estates of severalJews, who were hanged for chipping 
the current coin, to this house ; and the remainder to the society of 
Friars Preachers, whose efforts were doubtlessly redoubled, in 
preaching conversion to the descendants of Israel, by so liberal a 
donatitm. 

In the 18lh year of Edward III. the Jews were universally ex¬ 
pelled from the kingdom : in consequence of which bigotted act the 
house of converts became still more neglected ; but they appear to 
have retained their residence till 1377, when a royal mandate ordain¬ 
ed the house a receptacle for valuable records, or rolls of parchment; 
and hence the present name. 

The term Master explains the office of the great law dignitary 
who presides over the rolls. He besides hears causes in Chancery 
during vacations in his court, which adjoins the chapel. His 
officers attend at suitable hours, for the purpose of making searches 
for those who wish to consult the records. The Master appoints a 
preacher, and service is performed at the usual times w'ithin the 
building; which is said to have been designed by Inigo Jones. 
There are buttresses at each angle, an arched door, and .a tall 
pointed window ; and a cornice and pediment, of Grecian architec¬ 
ture, with an angular window in the tympanum. 

The interior is neatly fittoil up. The altar-scrcea is of the Ionic 
order, and the pulpit and reading desk are groujied in the centre 
aisle around the chapel, and in the galleries are the presses for 
preserving the records. There arc several monuments in this edi¬ 
fice. A handsome monument by Torrc;giano, is intended for Dr. 
John Yong, and was inscribed :— 

Dominus Firmamentum incum. 

Jo. Vong, LL. Doctori, Sacror. Scrinior. 

Ac hujus Domuii Custodi, IJecano olim £b(>r. 

Vita defURCto xxv Aprilis 5 sui fldeles cx execuiores lioc posuerant 1616. 

The name of the artist is sufficient to proclaim the excellence of 
the reclining effigies, which is every thing that could be wished. 

There are several other monuments, particularly that of Edward 
Bruce, baron Kinloss, 1610, and Alliiiglons, <!^c. 

An act was passed, 12th George 11. which empowered the Mas¬ 
ter of the Rolls, for the time being, to make leases for forty-one 
years, or less, in order to rebuild the old houses belonging to the 
Rolls office. After the premises were let, the master was restrained 
from making any new or concurrent lease, until within seven years 
of the expiration, or taking less than the first rent, nor for a longer 
term than twenty-one years. It is singular that none of the leases, 
granted for forty-one years, after the passing this act, by sir Har- 
boltle Grimstone, could be found in 1756. 

Sir Joseph Jekjll was appointed Master, July 13, 1717. Upon 
his entering upon the office he found the houses generally in a 
ruinous condition ; in consequence of which he rebuilt nine, in 1710, 
after a design of Colin Campbell, esq.; and, a few years after. 
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thirty other. The nine cost them between ;3,0<)0/. and (J,000/. and 
the thirty about 2^>,000/. When the plans and elevations of ten 
of the tiiirty were laid before him, he etn|uired how long house.s 
built according to that estimate, would stand ? The two Biggs, sur¬ 
veyors, declared they would exceed the lease in duration, or forty- 
one years. Upon which sir Joseph, much to his honour, observed, 

* He would have them built as strong and as well as if they were 
his own inheritanceand immediately added such means of stability 
as amounted to 350/. each house more than the estimate. The 
annual rent of the above thirty-nine houses was 1,780/-; the total 
amount of the rent of the houses in the liberty of the rolls, us 
charged to the poor rales in 17<»2, was 7,282/. 

In the year 1772, the house of commons appointed a coinmillee 
to examine into the state of the piddic records at the Rolls chapel. 
The report informeil the house, that they had found many of them 
greatly injured by damp, by being placerl too near the wall; some 
obliterated, and the whole liable to be lost, by the practice of the 
clerks taking them home to make extracts. In con8e<pieiice of this 
enquiry, every practicable remedy was immediately applied. 

The master of the Roils has the appointment of six clerks to tlie 
court of Chancery, each »if whom has fifteem as.sislants under him, 
called clerks of court. The office of the six clerks is a spacious 
Slone building at the head of Chancery-lanc, on the west side. 
Formerly they occupied an inn culled Ilerflet inn, belonging to the 
priors of Nocton’s park, opposite the Roils chapel. The revenue 
of these clerks is derived almost entirely from fee.s for copies of 
proceedings in the court of Chancery ; nor has it been sufficiently 
attended to, when complaints have been made of the extravagance 
of these fees, that they were established rather as a mode of pay¬ 
ment for most of the business transacted in the office, than as a 
rccompence for the copies themselves. The six head clerks 
receive three-eighths of the proceeds, and the remaining five- 
eighths are divided among the under clerks. For the five years 
preceding 1811, the average amount of the three-eighths was 
3,288/., which, divided among the six clerks, yielded an income to 
each of little more than 500/. 


CHAPTER XV. 

Historical Notices of the Jiorongh of Southwark. 

The Boroiigli of Southwark forms a considerable porlinn of I lie 
suburbs of London, with which it is coniieclc<l by the bridge -so 
well known by the name of London bridge, it is one of the 
VOl.. IV. 2 !■ 
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wards of the city of London, by the name of Bridge ward without, 
but through the carelessness or inattention of the corporation, the 
magistrates of the county of Surrey have obtained a concurrent 
jurisdiction therein. 

It formerly consisted of the parishes of St. George, St. Margaret, 
St. Mary Magdalen, St. Thomas, and St. Olave. St. Margaret 
and St. Mary Magdalen have been consolidated, and have had 
the name of St. Saviour given them on their purchasing the fine 
conventual church of St. Mary Overy, soon after the flissolution of 
religious houses. Out of this }>arish has been taken that of Christ¬ 
church, and out of that of St. Olaves, a parish has been created by 
the name of St. John. 

It is by far Uie largest town in the county of Surrey, as appears 
by the following return of the population, taken in 1011 and 1021. 



1811 

1821 

St. George the Martyr 

27,907 

30,30t{ 

St. John, Ilorselydowii 

8,370 

9,103 

St. Olave 

7,917 

8,420 

St. Saviour’s 

15,349 

10,80U 

St. Thomas 

1,400 

1,107 

Christchurch 

11,050 

Total of persons 72,119 

13,339 

85,905 


When a subsidy was granted to the kings of England, the borough 
was rated at 1000 marks, wdiich is more than any city in England, 
except London. When 70,000/. per month was to be raised for 
the militia in the time of Charles If. Southwark paid 104/. 14s. ; 
the rest of the county 1,50&/. 15s. (id. 

The b<»undary of the borough of Southwark is as follows :— 
Commencing on the west side of St. Saviour’s dock, the boundary 
runs south to Dock Head ; from thence along Russel-slreet to 
Church-street, up which it proceeds in a northerly dircctiiui to 
Artillery-lane, along which and Crucifix-lane, it runs to the north 
side of Snow’s fields. Here it pursues a crooked course till it ar¬ 
rives opposite Croshy-row, on the west side of which it runs behind 
the houses, thence across While-street, by the end of Wycoinli- 
place and Castle-stn;et, acro.ss Hunter-street and the Berinondscy 
new road, and behind the houses on the east side of the Kent 
road, till it arrives at Grange road, where it turns to the west to 
St. Thomas a Watering; from hence it pursues a northerly course 
by the end of Swan place, across Townsend-street and Salisbury- 
slreet to Dover place in the New Kent road. Across this road 
and Tbeobald-stn'ct, on'the north side of Portland place, to Kenl- 
street, nj) the middle of which it traverses to Church-street, where 
it tuniH to the west, down Blackman-street and Newington causeway, 
to tlic Fishmonger’s alms-houses, through the middle of which it 
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pursues its course to the south end of Eliiot’s-row, thence across 
(Jibraltar-row and South>street, on the north side of Brook’s-street 
and the south side of Bethlehem hospital, across Durhani-place, 
and northward to the west side of Tower-street, Baron's-buiidings 
and Pleasant-row, on the soutli side of Gcorge-street, and across 
Blackfriars-road, ‘ eastward between Surrey-row and Wellington- 
street to Gravel-lane, along which it traverses in a northerly direc¬ 
tion to Holiand-street, and thence by Falcon dock to the rivir 
Thames. 

The early history of the borough of Southwark has been amply de¬ 
tailed in a former volume of this work : and its great antiquity is evi¬ 
dent from its peculiar situation, opposite a great city, ajjd the certain 
knowledge we possess that it very early attracted the attention of 
the Homans, whose remains are constantly discovered where the 
ground is sufficientlv excavated. 

In the reign of Edward the Confessor, about 1053, Southwark 
appears to have been a corporation governed by a bailiff. In lOOtJ, 
when William the First inarched to London, after the decisive 
battle of Hastings, he was attacked by the citizens of I.ondon'in 
Southwark, which so irritated him, that he laid the whole of the 
borough in ashes, and marched to n'.ducc ihp western counties. 

The most authentic account of the slate of Southw-ark at the 
time of the Norman invasion, is to be found in the valuable record 
called the Doomsday Book. In table V. of that portion relating to 
.Sudn,^a"(Surrey), and among the account of the possessions of the 
bishop of Bayeaux,* we find the following :— 

Ipse cpsht. ill Sndwcrc.he un monastcriu of. win aquefluctu, Rex, 
E. teneb die qua morlnun fuit. Qui fr-cclum. habvbat. do rege tcne~ 
hut. Re cxiiu aquer. ubi naues applicaba : rex habch II. partes. 
Iroduin com. tcia. Test ant n hoes tie bund Eranei et Angli. qd eps 
IJaiocsis in Itannulfo de bis placitu inierit. sod ille intelligcns 
placitu in duci p reetiludinc nd pfienu reyis. placitu deseruit 
Rps aut ded eecclam ct fluetu primu Adeloldo deinde liadulfn p 
excabio uni dom. Vicecomes tfq negat se. peeptu net sigillu regisde 
hac re unq pcepisse. Roes do Siidiiucrea testant. qd. T. R. E. 
null eapieb thelo neu in strande t in uico Aqua', nisi rex. et sigis 
foritfaciens ihi calupnialfuissct : regi emdahat. si u nonc.alup- 
niatiis abisset sub eo qui saca ct soea hahuisset: ille emdani dc reo 
habet. Ipse hoes de Siiduuttrche dcratioeinati sn vna haga at the 
loneu ej ad firma de Chinqcslonc Hanc Eusta chius com. teneb, 
Qd rex ht. in Sudnuerc/te, appeiat. xvi. lib. 

’ TRANSLATtON. 

The hishop of Baycaux has in Sudwerc/ie one monastery, and 
one harbour. King Eilw'anI held it on the day he died. Whoerer 

• In Normandy, celebrated for possessias a fine piece of ta[)estry, exhibiting 

the Norman invasion. 

2 F 2 
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had the church held it of the king. From the profits of the har¬ 
bour, where ships were moored, the king had two parts, earl God¬ 
win the third. But the men of the hundred, French and Knglish, 
testify that the bishop of Bayeaux began a suit with Ranulf the 
sheriff about these, but he understanding that the suit was not brought 
by right for the king’s profit, deserted the suit. The bishop how¬ 
ever gave the church and the water first to Adelold, then to Ralph, 
in exchange for a house. The sheriff also denies that he ever 
received the king’s precept or seal on tljis business. The men of 
Sudwerc testify that in the time of king Edward no one received toll 
in the strand, or the bank of the river, except the king ; and if any 
committed a forfeiture, and was then sued, his‘fine went to the 
king ; but if he went without being sued, to the jurisdiction of one 
who had sac and soc,* that person should have the fine. The men 
of Sudwerchc were quit to prove one house and its fail to the term 
of Chingestone. This earl Eustace held. What the king has in 
Sudwerche is valued at xvj. pounds. 

In the 14th of the reign of John, a fire broke out in Southwark, 
which burnt down a great portion of the houses in it, and communi¬ 
cating with the bridge, destroyed, according to Stowe, 3,000 per- 
sons.f 

At an assize in Surrey, in the octaves of St. Michael, 7th of Ed 
ward I. 1279 , before John de Reygate, and others, /{usticcs itine¬ 
rant, it was p^^^sented that a ertain part of I.ondon bridge, about 
the great gate of the bridge, with the houses and buildings stand¬ 
ing thereon, used to belong to the burgh of the king of Southwark, 
where the king used to have rtmts of assize yearly, 11s. 4d. and of 
the customs of things there sold, sixteen shillings and one'halfpenny, 
till fourteen years ago, in the time of king Henry III. when the 
mayor and city of London appropriated it to the city, the king to 
be consulted.! 

In the reign of Edward the Third, the corporation of London 
presented a petition to the king, setting forth, ‘ that felons, robbers, 
and divers other malefactors and disturbers of the peace, who in the 
said city and elsewhere, have committed murders, robberies, and 
other felonies, departing secretly from the said city, after such felo¬ 
nies committed, flee to the village of Southwark, and cannot there 
be attached by the ministers of the said city, and are there publicly 
received.’ They prayed.Vtherefore, that ‘ for the preservation of 
the peace in the said city, and to restrain the wickedness of these 
evil doers, his majesty would grant them the 'said village,’ &c. 
Edward did accordingly, with consent of parliament, grant them 
■* the said village,'With all its appurtenances,’ for the sum of 10/. to 
be paid annually. His successor, Richard, however, refused to 
confirm this grant, on the ground that it interfered with the privi- 

* The right of holding pleas in his J Manning and Bray’s Hist, of Sur- 
own manor. rey, vol. ii. 546. 

*(■ Vide ante, vol. i. p. f>8. 
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leges of tlie certain religious houses within the borough. Nor for 
several successive reigns were the coq>oratioo of London able to 
establish tlie right of superiority over it. 

Ill 15<>4, sir Thomas Wyat< came into Southwark with an armed 
body of men, amounting in number to near 2,000. He entered by 
Kent-street and Bermondsey -street, and after destroying the goods 
and library of the bishop of Winchester, retired to Kingston, with an 
intention of crossing the Thames and entering London that way, 
but finding the citizens not willing to join him, he grew dispirited, 
was soon after defeated, taken prisoner, and executed.* 

On the 14th February 1507, the deputy lieutenant ordered the in¬ 
habitants of the borough, from sixteen to twenty, to be mustered at 
‘ Dubber’s Hill near Croydon; but they complained that they 
used to be mustered in St. George’s Fields, ordered accordingly for 
ease of the people ; but 2.')lh Ajiril, the lord admiral writes, that if 
the lord mayor shall challenge a title uithin his precincts, deroga¬ 
tory to its authority, the men shall be mustered in Lambeth Field, a 
place almost as convenient as the other.’f 

During the reign of that amiable monarch,! Edward the Sixth, 
the city of London obtained a valuable addition to her property 
and privileges, by the confirmation of her ancient title to the Imrough 
of Southwark. By this charter, after recithig various places in the 
borough and surrounding parishes, which had been given to the 
citizens, except the house, gardens, ami park of the late duke of 
Suffolk (now the Mint) and the King’s Bench, the instrument pro¬ 
ceeds thus: 

* And that the said mayor and commonalty, and citizens, and their 
siK'ccssors, shall and may, from henceforth and for ever, have, 
hold, enjoy, and use, as well within the said manor as in the town, 
borough, parishes, and precincts aforesaid, as well all and singular 
liberties and franchises aforesaid, as tolls, stallages,§ pickages,|| 
and other our jurisdictions, liberties, franchises, and privileges 
whatsoever, which any archbishop of Caiitcrhury, and which the 
said Charles, late duke of Suffolk, or any masters, brethren, or 
sisters of the late hospital of St. Thomas’s, in Southwark, aforesaid ; 
or any ablmt of the said late monastery of St. Saviour’s, St. Mary 
Bermondsey, next Southwark aforesaid, or any prior and convent of 
the late priory of St. Mary Overy, in the saitl county of Surrey, or 
any of them; ever had, held, or [enjoyed, in the said manors, 
lands, tenements, and other the premises or places aforesaid, or 
any of them ; or which we have, hold, or enjoy, by any means what¬ 
soever, as fully, freely, and in as ample manner, as we, or our most 
dear father, Henry the VIII. late king of England, had, held, or 
enjoyed, or ought to have, bohl, and enjoy the same. And that 

• Stow, vide ante, vol. i. a-lS. % A (jayinent for erecting or having 

i* Seymour's London, ii. p. -181. a stuil. 

t In April, 1550, vide ante vol. i. p || A payment for breaking the ground 
^’37. in order to erect such stalls. 
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none of our sheriffs, or any other officer or uiuiister of ours, or of 
our heirs and successors, shall any way interuieddle m tlie town, 
borough town, parishes, and precincts aforesaid, or in any of them, 
contrary to this our grant.’ 

By what authority or right this positive and unlimited charter, 
which was confirmed by Charles 11. and received parliamentary 
sanction, has repeatedly been violated, cannot yet be ascertained ; 
and though legal discussions have been very diffusely circulated in 
the courts, till it can be ]>roved beyond all doubt that the opinion 
of a judge is paramount to an ancient authentic charier, the follow¬ 
ing rights and privileges of the city of London, over and in the 
borough of Southwark, must exist in opposition to any slieriff, 
minister, or jurisdiction whatever ;— 

1st.—^To be invested with all manner of regal rights and prero¬ 
gatives, in and over the town and borough of Southwark, in as full 
a manner as if the'same were in the king’s hands. 

2nd.—In particular, to have all manner of liberties, treasures, 
waifs, estrays, escheats, fines, and forfeitures, view of frank 
pledges, &:c. 

3rd.—^To have all goods, chattels of traitors, felons, fugitives, 
together with all manner of suits, personal actions, and the 
execution of all writs, eorntnands, attachineuts, warrants, Arc. by 
their sheriffs and other officers. 

4th.—The sergeants at mace for the city to arrest for debt in the 
borough, in the same manner as they do in London. 

6th.—The city magistrates to have the assay and assize of 
wine, bread, beer, victuals, and every thing set to sale, together 
with the punishment and correction of all persons tlealing therein.*' 

6th.—Also to take and arrest all thieves, felons, and other cri¬ 
minals, found in the borough, and to commit them to Newgate, 
until delivered by due course of law. 

7th.—The mayor, recorder, and aldermen who are justices in 
London, arc also constituted justices for the borough, where they 
are to exercise the same jurisdiction as they do in London. 

Bth.—And all and singular the inhabitants of the said borough 
to be under the magistracy and government of the mayors and 
officers of London, in the same manner as the inhabitants of the 
said city be. 

9th.—And lastly, the sheriff of Surrey, and all others the king’s 
officers and ministers, are expressly prohibited from any ways 
intermeddling with the said borough.f 

The charier of king Edward VI. anno 4, granted to the mayor, 
commonaltv, and citizens of London, a market to be holden in the 
borough of Southwark, which was confirmed by this act. This 
was at first established in tlie street between London bridge and St. 

♦ In the mayoralty of Sir William for selling rvilhout his lordship’s li- 
Taraer, 1668 , a publican was indicted eeace. 

t Hughson's lx>ndon, i. 130. 
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Margaret’s hill; but that place was at length found so inconvenient, 
that an act was obtained in 1755, 28di George JI. c. 9, that from 
Lady-day, 1760, no market should be held in the High-street; this 
act seems to have stopped there, for in the same year another act was 
passed, c. 25, directing that it should be removed from thence to a 
place called the Triangle, being on the site of Rochester yard, belong¬ 
ing to the bishop of Rochester, who, and his successors were em¬ 
powered, on a surrender of the whole estate, to grant it in separate 
leases: whereupon so much thereof, as was necessary for the purpose, 
was granted to the churchwardens and overseers, &.c. of St. Saviour’s 
parish, at a rent of 14/. 13a'. Gd. No provisions, except hay or 
straw, were to be sold within 1000 yards of the spot, unless by the 
consent of the churchwardens and overseers ; the ground was to be 
purchased, and all buildings, stalls, and the rents and profits 
were to be vested in the churchwardens, overseers, and inhabitants 
of the parish ; and the nett profits, after all expences paid, were 
to be applied in diniinution of any of the parochial rates or prefer¬ 
ments. 

In pursuance of the above charter confirmed to the mayoi, 
commonalty, and citizens of London, a court was held about a 
month after before sir Rowland Hill, knt. then lord mayor of Lon¬ 
don, and the aldermen of the same city. In (iiiildhall, when it was 
enacted, ‘ That besides the then ancient accustomed number of 
five-and-twenty aldermen, there shall be one alderman more elected, 
to have the rule, charge, and governance, of the said borough and 
towne ; and that four discreet persons or more, being freemen of 
London, and dw'clliug within the said citie, or the borough of 
Southwark, or in other the liberties of the said citie, should 
from thenceforth, as often as the case should require, be from time 
to time nominated, appointed, and chosen, by the inhabitants of 
the said borough, for the time being, sitting in the said borough 
for that purpose, in such sort and order as the aldermen of London 
were in those days commonly elected.’* 

The same court did also appoint sir John Ayiiffe, citizen and 
barber-surgeon, the first alderman of the said ward of Bridge- 
witluHit, namely, of the borough of Southwark, to be numbered as 
one of the aldermen of the said city; and to have the rule and 
government of the inhabitants of the said borough, admitted by 
that court into the freedom of the city of London. 

On the occasion of fortifying the metropolis in 1G42, Southwark 
was defended by ‘ a fort with four half bulwarks, at the Dog and 
Duck, St. George’s Fields; a large fort, with four bulwarks near 
the end of Blackman-street, and a redoubt, with four flanks, near 
the Lock Hospital, Kent Road.’f 

In 1647, the parliament was exceedingly alarmed by the march 

♦ Proceedings Court Common + Brajiey’a London, i. 86S. 
t'ouncil, July, 4tb Edward VI.—^Stowc, 

705 , 
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of general Fairfax with'his army, towards Lemdon, and (Key and 
many of the citizens were much disposed to resist him, if they had 
bad the means ; divers officers and other inhabitants of Southwark, 
however, on August 2nd, petitioned the common council who had 
been sommemed, that they might not be compelled to assume arms, 
nor march forth under the command of any but such as should be 
approved of by the generality of the borough, and that they might 
be left to their own defence. These inhabitants not having for 
some time approved of the proceedings oT the citizens against the 
army, sent privately to the general, that they were willing to sur¬ 
render the borough to him. Fairfax immediately sent a brigade, 
under the command of colonel Raiiisborough, to take possession 
thereof ; he was admitted into the works about two o’clock in the 
morning, when finding the gates shut, and the portcullis set down 
at London bridge, he planted two pieces of ordnance against the 
gate, and in a short lime tlie great fort was surrendered.* 

A vote of parliament was soon after passed for demolishing the 
ramparts, bastions, and otiter works of fortification, which encircled 
the cities of London, and Westminster, and the borough of South¬ 
wark. 

On the restoration, the king was met, on the 20th of May, by 
the lord mayor and aldermen of London, in St. George’s-fields, 
where a magnificent tent was erected, and in it the king was pro¬ 
vided with a sumptuous collation. 

A fire which broke out the 26th of May, 1676, burnt the town 
hall and a great part of the borough, in consequence of which an 
act of parliament was passed, erecting a Judicature to determine 
rhfferences touching houses so burnt and demolished, in the same 
manner as had been done in London after the great fire of 1666. 
The justice.s of the courts of King’s-bench and Common Pleas, the 
barons of the Exchequer, the lord mayor and recorder of London, 
and every alderman who had borne the office of mayor; the stew¬ 
ard of Southwark, with the viscount Langford, sir Francis Vincent, 
and twenty other gentlemen of the county there named, or any five 
or more of them (one of the justices or barons being one), were 
thereby constituted a court of record, summarily, and without the 
formalities used in the courts of law and equity, by verdict, testi¬ 
mony of witnesses on oath, examination of parties, or otherwise, to 
hear and determine all differences and demands arising between 
landlords, tenants, lessees, under tenants or occupiers of houses, or 
buildings, and premises destroyed or injured by the fire, and to 
make such orders as they should see fit. If the persons interested 
in the building so burnt, should not, within two years from the25lli 
day of March then next, lay the foundation of the houses to be re¬ 
built, and should not re-build within the time limited by the court, 
the court might dispose of the premises to such persons as would 
rebuild, there being no assigns, and might award what sum should 

• WhilJock, 265. 
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be paid to the proprietor; and if he would ncA accept the aaine, or 
through non-age, or an^ disability, he could not accept it, the ccMirt 
was empowered by warrant directed to the chief bailiff of the said 
borough, to summon a jury to assess such recompense as tiiey 
should think fit. If any order should be made by less than seven, 
the party dissatisfied might tender exceptions to one of the justices 
or barons, and if he found probable cause of complamt, it might he 
reviewed by seven, such appeal to be determined within six immths 
after the exceptions. Alkjudginents, orders, d;c. were to be entered 
on parchment in books, to be delivered to the town clerk of Lon- 
dem, and kept amongst the records of the city. The powers given, 
are by the act to continue for three years, from the said l^&th of 
March (1671.) If the parly ordered to rebuild, do not do it, the 
pers<»n grieved might sue at law or in equity. 

All encroachments and purprestures on the High-street, and 
most especially between the foot of London-bridge and the 
Compter-lane, whereby the market was, or should be straightened, 
or the passage of people obstructed, should be regulated by the 
court; but the inhabitants of High-street might permit their stall- 
boards, when the shops, or shop-windows were set open, to turn 
over and extend into the street one foot, and no more, for the con¬ 
venience of their shops. The market to continue to be kept in the 
same place, and at the same times, where it had been anciently, 
and was then kept, and not to be removed or kept at any other 
times. 

The court began their sittings 8lh June, 1677, when there were 
present, the lord mayor (Davies), the chief justice (Raynsford), the 
chief justice (North), baron Littleton, justice Jones, sir Thomas 
Aleyn, sir John Frederick, sir Joseph Sheldon, Edward Smyth, 
James Reading, Peter Rich, Richard How, John Freeman, John 
Applebe. 

The suirsequent meetings were attendeil chiefly by from five to 
nine. Few of the country gentlemen attended, except sir Adam 
Brown and sir William Haward, but the business was conducted 
with so much expedition, that in seven more meetings, the last of 
which was on the 2Blh of May, I67», they had gone through the 
whole business, except an order for removing encroachments and 
nuisances, which was made at a meeting 2n(l March, 1670-9, when 
there were present, sir Robert Clayton (lord mayor), chief baron 
Montagu, Mr. justice Wyndham, alderman sir Thomas Biudworth, 
the recorder, Thomas Barker, Peter Rich, sir Richard How, John 
Freeman, John Applebe. And so satisfactory was their conduct, 
that there was no appeal from any of their decisions. * 

In 1761, the following petition was presented to the common 
council, praying of them to support their right and title to the 

• From the record of Ih.eir pro- and obligingly comnnionicated to Mr. 
ceedings in the office of the town clerk Bray by the town clerk, Mr. Wood- 
of the city of London, most readily thorpe. 
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borough of Southwark, against the interineddliog of the sheriffs and 
coumty magistracy;— 

Southwark, 14 Feb, 1761. 

To the right honourable the lord mayor.—Your lordship being 
now entered on the high and important office, so honourably con¬ 
ferred on you by almost the unanimous suffrages of one of the fullest 
assemblies ever held on that occasion, it need not be said that it 
becomes your duty, as it is doubtless your intention, to be the guar¬ 
dian and protector of afl those ancient rights and privileges care¬ 
fully handed down b;) their ancestors to the citizens of London. 

it is with concern observed, that there should be so soon an 
occasion to trouble your lordship with recent instances, in which it 
is apprehended, these ancient rights have been invaded in the pro¬ 
clamation of his present majesty. 

First, in that ancient franchise granted to the city of London in 
tlie borough of Southwark, which, without enumerating former 
grants, was, by the great charter of confirmation, so lately as the 
Ibth year of king Charles II. fully confirmed to the mayor, com¬ 
monalty, and citizens of Ltmdon. 

By this grant, which has received a parliamentary sanction, the 
said corporation are invested with all manner of royal rights and 
prerogatives, in and over the town and buruiigh of Southwark, in as 
full a manner, as if the same were in the king's hands. In parti¬ 
cular, to have all manner of liberties, customs, treasures, waifs, 
estrays, escheats, fines and forfeitures, view of frankple,dge, &c. 
Also to have all goods, chattels of traitors, felons, fugitives, <!fec. 
and the execution of all writs, commands, attachments, warrants, 
<fec. by their sheriffs, and other officers. The serjeants at mace 
for the city to arrest for debt in the borough, in the same manner 
as they do in London. 

The city magistrates to have the assay and assize of wine, bread, 
bear, victuals, and everything set to sale, together with the punish¬ 
ment and correction of all persons dealing therein. Also to take 
and arrest all thieves, felons, and other criminals, found in the 
Imrough, and to commit them to Newgate, until delivered by due 
course of law. 

The mayor, recorder, and aldermen, who are justices in London, 
are also constituted the justices for the borough, where they are to 
exercise the same jurisdiction as they do in London. And ail and 
singular the inhabitants of the said borough to be under the magis¬ 
tracy and government of the mayor and officers of London, in the 
same manner as the inhabitants of the said city lie. And, lastly, 
the sheriff of Surrey, and all otliers, the king’s officers and minis¬ 
ters, am expressly prohibited from any ways intermeddling in the 
said borough. 

It is not intended to shew the impropriety, as well as inconve¬ 
nience, that the constables and other inhabitants of this city fran¬ 
chise are under, by their being subject to two separate unconnected 
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jurisdictions, each of which may assume to command their attend* 
auce at different places at the same time; nor yet to expatiate on 
the hardships of their bein^ summoned to attend out of their bo¬ 
rough, the commands of such, as they have at several quarter ses¬ 
sions held by your predecessors, been informed had no sort of au¬ 
thority over them. 

The particular indignity offered to the city of London, now to 
be pointed out, is that whereas, when the present constables were 
sworn in, under the .authority of the ci|y of London, they had an 
assurance given them, that county-officers had no jurisdiction over 
them ; iieverllieless they were all summoned under large penalties, 
the first of this month, to attend the county sheriff to proclaim the 
king through the horonghwiek. 

As there is a bailiff appointed by the city, under the lord-mayors, 
for the government of the borough, (which officer, who is now 
living, it is known, proehiimcd his late majesty) it is submitted to 
your lordship’s judgment, whether such officer was not the proper 
person to perform,this duty, as well as he presides at the elections 
for members of parliament, or executes the other duties appertain¬ 
ing to that important office '{ For by what legal power can au 
officer execute any part of his office in a place the law expressly 
declares be shall no ways intermeddle; or how can he assume 
an authority to summon, under great [teiiaities, constables, or any 
inhabitants of such a place, not only to attend in, but to follow him, 
to their great trouble and expence, to a considerable distance from 
their iidiabitaiits, if he is expressly prohibited from exercising any 
kind of,jurisdiction over them? 

ft has been said, that, supposing the city of London hath not 
hitherto exercised an exclusive jurisdiction in the borough, they 
cannot, for that reason, tuaintaiu such a power ; even although 
it should apj>ear that, by the original grants, they are invested 
therewith. This objection, it is presumed, is answered by 
that part of the city charter, which declares they shall lose no 
privilege for non use, or even abuse. Lord Coke, in his 4th insti¬ 
tute says, * There is a most beneficial statute made for the pre¬ 
servation of the liberties and franchises of the city of Lomion, that 
they shall enjoy their whole liberties, with this clause, LioH mi 
non fueruntfVel abusi fuerunt, and nolwilhstandiug any statute to 
the contrary.’ On this principle Black-friars precinct was lately 
restored to the city freedom, which had, time immemorial, claimed 
and maintained that exemption. 

Therefore, as there are many citizens that are inhabitants in the 
borough, who particularly think themselves injured by being sub¬ 
ject to two separate jurisdictions, may it not he said, it becomes the 
city’s duty, in support of the citizens rights, to fulfil the intentions 
of Their charters, which so expressly prohibits the county sheriff 
from any ways intermeddling in this city franchise ; more especially 
if it be a fact, that this officer has, on a legal trial, been proved to 
have no right to exercise any jurisdiction therein. 
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Tbe fotlowing are part of the eneroachmeats on the city junsdie- 
ticm, aad the privileges of the faihabitants of tbe borough <4 South- 
waii, referred to in their petition 

1st. The licencing puUic-houses by the county magistrates. 

2d. Their acting as magistrates of the borough, and boldtag 
sessions in the town hail. 

3d. Their interfering in the government of the borough fair, 
granted by royal charter to,the city of London. 

4th. Their exercising jurisdiction over the borough craistablra, 
and taking upon them to swear them into that office a second time, 
and also swearing in constables by their own authority, upon deaths 
or removals. 

6lh. The sheriff of Surrey exercising jurisdiction in the said 
borough, and summoning tbe constables and other inhabitants to 
attend (contrary to the royal charters) the respective sessions held 
by the county magistrates, at different parts of the county. 

6th. The sheriff and marshal court officers arresting for debt 
in the borough. 

7lh. Tbe compelling the inhabitants of the borough to contribute 
towards the county rale, to pay the county coroner, who is prohi¬ 
bited any jurisdiction in the berougb, and to n;pair bridges, gaols, 
<fec. all of which are upheld and repaired by the city of London. 

8th, The quartering soldiers in the borough, which, as a franchise 
and one of the city wards, it is presumed, ought to be exempted from 
that burden. 

{)th. The king's ministers and officers of the county of Surrey, 
taking upon them the power of ordering and governing the borough 
militia, which, it is also presumed, ought to be solely subject to 
the loi^ mayor, as chief magistrate of this ancient city franchise. 

* In several parts of this work it has l>een plainly shewn that the 
borough of Southwark was made an essential part of the city of 
Lmidon, though lying in tbe county of Surrey, with a jurisdiction 
as ancient as the first of king Edward III. confirmed, strengthened, 
enlarged, and fully established by the grant of Edward VI. 
Nevertheless, we find that the magistracy of the cit^ of London 
have adopted this ward only as a sinecure for the senior alderman 
for the time being, and neglected tbe more essential interest of the 
inhabitants of the said ward; and the justices of the county of 
Surrey have not failed to take advantage of their indifference and 
neglect of their jurisdiction within the said borough of Southwark, 
and now have so far encroached upon the chartered rights and 
privileges of the city of London, confirmed hy parliament, era to 
contend with the citizens for their jurisdiction within the said 
borough, and to appoint constables to license victuallers, and to 
exercise other powers as justices of the peace for the county of 
Surrey, in the borough of Southwark, to the great inconvenience 
and hardship of the inhabitants, who are entitled to the freedom 
and privileges of the city of London in an equal degree to any of 
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th^ leltow'citizens, whose more fortunate situations in the heart 
of the city have hitherto rendered their rights undisputed. 

‘But in opposition to the royal grants made to the city of London 
in behalf of the borough of Southwark, the county magistrates 
have illegally assumed and preserve an authority to themselves of 
appointing constables, licensing victuallers, and exercbing other 
powers, as justices of peace for Surrey. 

‘ Leaving this matter in its present neglected and reprehensible 
state of encroachment by foreigners, vve proceed to!state, that of 
right this borough is under the jurisdiction and protection of the 
city of London, without the intermeddling of any sheriff, or oilier 
officer whatever, agreeably to the charter of Edward VI. and by 
the,’corporation it was and still is denominated Bridge Ward 
without.’ 



Arms of the lioKounii of Socthwark. Ax. an anulet ensigned with a cross 
patU-eor, inCerlaced with a saltier conjoined in base of the second. 




CHAPTER XVI. 

History and Topography of the Parish of St. Olave, Southwark^ 

This parish is situated east of the borough High-street; it is 
bounded on the north by the river Thames, on the east by the pa¬ 
rish of St. John, on the north by Bermondsey parish and St. Tho¬ 
mas, and on the west by the parish of St. Saviour’s. 

Its particular boundaries are as follows: commencing at the fool 
of New London-bridge, the boundary proceeds to the High-street, 
where it turns south to the north side of St. Thomas s hospital, 
round which it proceeds to the north side of the New way behind 
the houses, to the Maze, where it turns south to Maze Poud, which 
it traverses in a westerly direction to the south side of Guy’s Hos¬ 
pital ; here it turns south through Queen-street, to the north side 
of Snows’-fields, which it keeps to the east end of Snows -fields, at 
its junction with Bermondsey-street, thence to Tooley-slreet, down 
which it proceeds in an easterly direction to Potler’s-fields, where 
it arrives at the Thames. 

• Dr. Hughson’s London, vol. iv. pp. 451-2. 
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The parish of St. Olave, like many others in the snlmrbs of 
London, being greatly increased both in number and inhabitants, 
the commissioners for erecting fifty new churches within the bills of 
mortality, purchased the ground, in which the trained bands of 
Southwark formerly exercised, and from that circumstance called 
the artillery ground, whereon they erected a parish church, for the 
district of Horsly>down, and dedicated it to St. John the Evange¬ 
list, the inhabitants having obtained an act of parliament for con¬ 
stituting this portion of the parish of St. Olave into a separate 
parish, and making a provision for its rector. 

St. Olave s Chuf'ch. 

Though it cannot he ascertained at what time a church was first 
situated on this spot, yet it is mentioned as early as the year 12ttl. 
Part of the old church, however, falling down in 1730, and the 
rest being in an unsafe condition, owing to the graves being dug 
too near the foundation, the parishioners applied to parliament for 
a power to rebuild it, which being granted, they wem enabled to 
raise 50001. by granting annuities for lives, not exceeding 400/. in 
the whole; for payment of which a rate was to be made, not ex¬ 
ceeding sixpence in the pound ; two-thirds to be paid by the land¬ 
lord, one by the tenant, to ceas&on the nomination of the annuities. 
The act contains a very proper restriction that no one shall Im; 
buried in the church. 

This church is a rectory, the patronage of which is in the gift of 
the crown. 

The church is situated on the north side of the street, and with 
the exception of the south side, is concealed from public observa- 
tion. The plan is divided into a vestibule at the west end, extend¬ 
ing the breadth of the entire building. At the north west angle is 
the tower. The body of the church shews a nave and .side aisles, 
and a small chancel. The south side has two tier of windows, 
five in each ; tlie lower have segmental arches and key-stones, the 
up^Mjr are circles ; the elevation finishes with a cornice ; the vesti¬ 
bule forms an obtuse angle with this portion, and has a doorway 
covered w'ith an elliptical pediment resting on consoles, over which 
is a circular window. The elevation is finished with an angular 
pediment. The east front is in three divisions, corresponding with 
the nave and aisles; in the south aisle is a doorway, as before, 
surmounted by a round window. The chancel projects before the 
aisles, and has a large circular headed window in its eastern front, 
the elevation finished with a cornice. A clerestory is formed above 
the aisles, containing a corresponding number of semi-circular win¬ 
dows. The tower rises above the church in two stories ; in the 
first is a round headed window, fronted by a ballu.strade; in the 
second a square patmel containing the clock dial, it is surmounted 
by a pediment. The elevation is finished with a cornice and bal- 
)u8tr«me, every aspect of the.elevation is uniform with that described. 
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The Whole of the building which is visible, is faced with Portland 
stobe, and the angles are rusticated, the north side being concealed 
from observation, is built with brick. The interior is made into a 
bod^ and side aisles, by four pedestals, of equal height with the 
pewing, on each side, from which rise an equal number of fluted 
Ionic columns, surmounted by their entablature, which is received rni 
pilasters at its entrance, into the walls of the church. The entabla¬ 
ture is crowned with a low attic, broken at intervals by brackets in 
the form of consoles, situated above the columns, and finished with 
a subcornice, ^hich breaks over the brackets; the ceiling is a 
semi-circular vault, made into divisions, corresponding in size with 
the intei-columniations, by ribs with enriched soffites springing from 
the cornice over the brackets; each division is pierced laterally to 
admit the windows of the clerestory, and at the points of intersec¬ 
tion are flowers, the spandrils are pannelled. The ceiling of the 
aisles is horizontal, and is made into square pannels, equal in widtli 
with the intercoiumniations, by flying cornices leceived into a 
cornice, which finishes the side walls on (he one side, and the 
main cornice on the other. The altar occupies a semi-ellip¬ 
tical niche, equal in width w'ith the nave. The wall is made 
into three divisions by six pilasters, four of which are coupled, and 
the whole surmounted by the entablature continued from the 
church ; in the central division is a small wainscot screen, occupy¬ 
ing the dado of the eastern window, it is surmounted by a broken 
pediment in the centre of which is the pelican ; it is inscribed with 
the decalogue. On ovals on the side divisions are the LfOrd’s 
Prayer and the Relief, over wliieli, in niches enclosed in square 
frontispieces, are full length statues of Moses and Aaron.* The 
ceiling is composed of a half dome, the soffit enriched with three 
rows of sunk pannels of an octagon form, enclosing flowers, and 
varying in size to accommodate the form of the cove : between the 
rows are small square pannels. The walls of the screen and the 
dome, arc painted to imitate veined marble; the enrichments gilt. 
A gallery is erected at the west end with a ballustraded front, and 
also in each of the aisles. It is well contrived to avoid interfering 
with the main columns, behind w hich the fronts of the side galleries 
are enriched with cherultim heads, disposed in the form of consoles. 
The organ is situated in the western gallery ; the case is oak, richly 
carved, and surmounted by the mitre and crown. The wall behind 
is ornamented with ndiefs in plaister of a cherubic choir, musical 
instruments, &c. The pulpit is situated on the north side of the 
central aisle, it is poligonal in plan, and sustained on a single pillar, 
with swelling front: it has no sounding board. The reading desk 
on the opposite side is in reality a desk, and not a second pulpit, 
as is ridiculously the fashion in most new churchto. The church 

• Although pfrintiaga ol Moses and hallow’s. Thames, described voL iii. 
Aaron occur in most of the London page 509, are the only instances of 
churches, this, and the church of All- statues of their (tersonages. 
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is on the whole one of the best imitations of the school ol Wfen. 
It 'dhsef^' resembles, almost to a copy, the church of St. Dionis 
Badi^dturdi, Fenchurch-street.* 

The length of this church is 82 feet, breadth 59 feet. 

The font is a neat basin of marble, and is situated on the north 
Side of the church. 

There are no ihoauments in this church. 

The oM church was a square of 69 feet, 40 feet high ; the tOWer 
and turret 95 feet, in which were six bells. It had three aisles; 
the idhttrB, arches, and windows Gothic. In it was a portrait of 
king Charles 1. In 1719, the bells were re-cast, and two were 
added to them. 

Eastward from the chui-ch is a quay, which in the year 1330, Ijy 
the license of Simon Swanland, mayor of London, was built l>y 
Isabel, widow of Hammond Goodchepe. Adjouiing to which was 
* a great house of stone and timber, belonging to the abbot of St. 
Augustine, Canterbury, which was an ancient piece of work, seem¬ 
ing to be one of the first builded houses on that side of the river 
over against the city. It was called tlie Abbot’s Inn of St. Augus¬ 
tine, in Southwark, and was held of the earls of Warren and Surrey, 
as appears by a deed made in 1281, which,’ says Stow, ' 1 have read, 
and may be Englished thus: 

* To all, &c. John, earl of Warren, sendelh greeting: we have 
altogether remised, for us and our heirs, to Nicholas (Thorne) 
abbot of St. Augustine, and the convent, suit to our court <4 
Southwark, which they owe to us for all that messuage and houses 
thereon builded, which they have of our fee in Southwark on the 
Thames, between the Bridge-house and the church of St. Olave’s; 
and for this they have granted to us 5s. rent in Southwark, and have 
received us and our heirs in ail benefices which shall be in their 
church for ever,’ This suit of court one William Graspeis was 
bound to do to the earl, and to requite the convent. But previous 
to this, 1223, the abbot had purchased it of Heginald de Corn belle, 
for 120 marks, t 

The house afterwards belonged to sir Anthony St. Leger, then 
to Warnhum St. Leger, and is now, says Stow, called St. Leger- 
house, but divided into many apartments. There is now a wharf 
on the site, which retains the name of St. Leger, corrupted into 
Sellinger. 

Si. Olave's Free. School 

is called * The Free School of Queen Elisabeth, in the parish of St. 
Olave, Southwarkthad queen having incorporated sixteen parish¬ 
ioners to be governors, by letters patent, dated anno 1571. C)n the 
2nd of May, 26 Charles IL 1674, the king for the better education 
of Ube rich as well as the poor, granted a further charter, enabihig 
them to hold revenues to the amount of 500/. a year, whi<di were 
* Described vol. Hi. p. 685. t Stow. 
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to be applied hi maintenance and education of the school-master, 
usIierB, the house, and possessions; the maintenance and education 
of two seholars at the university (not eimfining it to either Oxford or 
Cambridg^e), for setting forth poor scholars apprentices, for the re¬ 
lief of poor im}H>te«t persons of the parish, maintaining a work¬ 
house, and for no other purposes."* The lands and revenues of this 
foundation were purchased by the parish, and consist principally <rf 
ground rents in and about Horsleydown, augmented by various ptdns 
donations and benefactions. Here arc a chief, second, and 
masters, to teach the youth belonging to this parish. Forty girls aW 
also educated and clothed in this charity school.+ 

Bridge Home. 

This foundation appears to be coeval with London Bridge, and 
was a|if>oiiiled as a storehouse for stone, timber, and other mate¬ 
rials used ill that structui-c. 

The bridge house and yard is mentioned in a grant made by the 
earl of Warren in ItitSl to the abbot of Battle, hereinafter stated. 
Slow says that in his time there were spacious granaries here, for 
laying up wheat and other grain for the service of the city, asneed 
required, and ten ovens, of which si\ were very large, the other four 
half as big, for baking bread for the poor jvlien need required ; that 
Mr, John Thra.stone or Thurston, citizen and goldsinith. One 
of the sheriffs in ItOIG, gave by Iris testament the sum of 200L to- 
warila building these ovens, which was jicrfovmed by his executors, 
sir John Munday, guldsiuilh, being then lord mayor ; that an o4d 
brewhouse was added, given to Uie city by George Monox, same 
time mayor, in )>Iuce of which a nevr one had been built to serve 
llie city witli beer. 

Amongst the Ilailcian IMSS4 is the following curious order:'— 

‘An order takyn and made for the sheuteman by us Symond 
Ryse and William Camjiion, wardens of London bridge, as fol- 
iowetli: 

‘ Forasniuche as tliverse and siiiKiry nights the sheuteman hath 
occasyoii to ryse in the night seison to come to his bonts to see the 
lydes as they faU crly or late for the besinessse of the brklge house, 
soe that of necessity the porter moste ojien him the gate alt vndue 
tymes of the night, contrary to the ordinances made for the same,' 
which ys not onely to his greetc payne and daunger, but also 
to the greete peril and daunger that mvght fall to the howse, 
for when the gates be opened att ded tynics of the night y* is 
to be doutyd tliot some lewetl (lersons myght entre in after 
them, and not onely robhe thys howse, but also putt in daungre of 
llieyr lives so many as be wi&in. For remedye whereof we the 
sayde wardene have ordeyned and apoynted a lodging to be made 
alttlieendeof tlieCrane-bowse within the bridge howse yarde, with 

♦ Pat. 36 Car. II. m. IS. + Hugtison's London, iv. p. 4Td 
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a chetonjie iii ihe same lodging, and sufficient for two or three per¬ 
sons to lye in y% to the entente that the sheuteman with such per¬ 
sons as of necessitye he moste have w'ith hem for causes requysyte 
for the tydes, may lye there drye and tarye theyre tydes when thaye 
fall in the night verey erly or late having besenesse to doe for the 
bowse; and also when thay come from theyre labour weete or at 
vndue tymes of the night to goo home to their houses, may terye 
there, and make them fyre to drye them and keepe them warme, of 
such shyppes as ya hughed of the tymber in the yerd and none 
other, and not to keepe any hospetelite or dwelling there att eny 
tyme, but at such tyme and tymes aforereherscd, and accords to 
old vse and custome, that when the shuteman be daye tyme, being 
not occupyed with the boats about the reds of the bridge workes, 
that then he doe all such workes within the bridge house yerde, 
and in all other places as other labourers doeth, and so to receyve 
his wages, or els not. And this ordinance to be alwayes kept.’ 

The bridge-house estates are very extensive, and are under the 
control of a committee of the corporation. In 1465, the wardens 
of London-bridge, Peter Alford, and Peter Caldecot, paid on ac¬ 
count thereof the immense sum of 731/. 10*. l |d. In 1533, the 
rental was 840/. Us. 3^</. In 1656, 1,069/. 11s. GJd.; in 1624, 
2,054/. 4s. 2d.I in 1726. 8,907/. 14s. 3d.; but in 1819, the n;al 
and personal property of the bridge-house estates had increased to 
23,990/. 5s. anil in the next year to 25,805/. 13s. 2d. This im¬ 
mense rental consisted of ‘proper rents,’ or those arising from pre¬ 
mises within the city ; * foreign rents,’ derived from places without 
Irmdon ; ' (|uit rents,’ and ‘ lands purchased,’ or possessions for¬ 
merly bought of the crown.* 

The bridge-house and some adjoining premises have been let to 
government for keeping their stores. 

The government is vested in officers appointed by the city, deno¬ 
minated bridgemasters. The keepers of the bridge-house had 
anciently an interest in mills upon the river Lea, and were accus¬ 
tomed to repair the bridges at Stratford, for which reason the 
bridge-house arms are still cut on some of those bridges. 

At a comniCHi council, July 14, anno 53 Henry V111. it was 
ordered that the seal! of the bridge-house should be changed, be¬ 
cause the image of Thomas d. Becket, archbishop of Canterbury, 
was engraven therein, and a new seal to be made, devised by Mr. 
Hall, to whom the old seal was delivered. This was occasioned by 
a proclamation, commanding the names of the pope and Thomas a 
Becket to be pul out of ail books and monuments; which is the 
reasmi that they are so often seen blotted out in old chronicles, le¬ 
gends, primers, and service-books printed before those times. 

In 1802, some old granaries in Tooley-street,wbidn belonged to the 
city,were taken down. They were built with chesnut. An inscription 
was found that they were begun and finished at the charge of the 
bridge-house, when sir George Barn was lord mayor in 1587. 

* Chronicles of Ixindon bridge, p. G19. 
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At the hridffo fool was a linitse called ‘The Nonne.s Head,’ late 
part of the possessions i»f St. Helen’s, It belong'cd to Iluiiiphri'y 
Brooke in 2H Eliz. 16116. 



Ancient Crypt, Tooley-street. 

This ancient specimen of ecclesiastical architecture is situate op¬ 
posite to St, Olave’s church, Tooley-street, close adjoining Church¬ 
yard-alley, leading to queen Elizabeth’s free grammar school; on 
which site formerly stood a spacious stone building, the city resi¬ 
dence of the priors of Lewes, in Sussex, whenever occasion led them 
to visit London or its vicinity on parliamentary or ecclesiastical duty. 
Strype, noticing St. Olave’s church, says, ‘On the south side the 
street was sometime one great house, builded of stone, with arched 
gates, which pertained to the prior of Lewes, in Sussex, and was 
his res»den<‘e when he came to London ; it is now a common hos¬ 
iery for travellers, and hath as sign the Walnut-tree.’ In Maitland’s 
time it became converted into a cider-cellar, and is described as 
follows:—‘OppositeSt. Olave’s church anciently stood a spacious 
stone building, the city mansion of the prior of Lewes, in Sussex ; 
the chapel of which, consisting of two aisles, being still remaining at 
the upper end of Walnut-tree-alley, it is converted into a cider- 
cellar, or warehouse, and by the earth’s being greatly raised in Uiis 
neighbourhood, it is at present under ground ; and the Gothic 
building, a little w'estward of the same (at present a wine vault 
belonging to the King’s Head tavern), under the school-house, a 
small chapel, 1 take to have been part of (he said mansion-house.’* 
There are two entrances to this crypt in White-horse-court, lead¬ 
ing from 'Dmley-street to Southwark-house, formerly the King’s 
Head tavern, and prior to that the sign of the Walnut-tree. 
Entering by the north entrance, it is 7 feet 6 inches long, by 6 feet 
wide, which leads to a large semicircular arched vault, 39 feet 3 
* Maitland’s London,p. 1389. 
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inches long, by 18 feet wide; on one side is a well, 2 feet 6 inches, 
by 1 foot, from which water is at present cmavey^ to the houses 
above. Towards the further end is a doorway, 4 feet 6 inches by 
3 feet 6 inches, leading to another semicircvlar yaalted arch, 31 feet 
long by 13 feet 10 inches wide; inm this is a passage 7 feet by 6 
feet, which leads to the principal apsJrtiiaenl: flats ancient building, 
the whole length of which is 40 feet .6 inches h^ 16 feet 6 inches in 
width. At the further end are two windows, 2 feet 6 inches wide 
each; and on one side there are likewise two more of the same di¬ 
mensions, and a passage 4 feet wide, which leads to another apart¬ 
ment, but which is blo^ed up with stone'and bricks. This ancient 
apartment (represented above) consists of four groined arches, sup¬ 
ported (Ui dwarf columns 4 feet 10 inches in diameter. From this is 
an entrance to another vault of various dimensions, but the length is 
27 feet 4 inches. Part of this vault is arched as the former, and 
part groined, over which the stairs leading to llie grammar-school 
are erected. On entering llie southern entrance we descend by a 
gradual slope into flic second semicircular apartment already de¬ 
scribed. The present flooring is of brick, rubbish, and earth, which 
have accumulated from time to time, so as to bury the pillars to 
wilbin a sliort space of !bc surface, which was latterly proved by 
digging, on a prospect of-converting the ci'ypt into a cemetery for the 
use of the parish. The height of the roof is unequal from the par¬ 
tial rising of the ground, but is in general from 8 to J» feet. The 
principal apartment terminates at the w'indows, now complolcly 
blocked np with brick-work towards the church-yard. The junction 
of the tw'o aisles is shown in the view, which has been taken in a 
way to exhibit the apj>earance it formerly made, although the rais¬ 
ing of the ground has brought it to within three feet of the frame¬ 
work of the wbidovt'S.*’ 

Below the bridge, on the banks of the Thames, formerly stood the 
abbot of Battle’s house. Nearly adjoining was Battle bridge, so 
called because it was situated on the ground, and over a water¬ 
course, flowing out of the Thames, pertaining to Battle abbey. 

The walks and gardens on the other side of the way, before the 
gale of the house, was called the Maze. 

There was also an inn called the Fleur-de-lis, on the site of 
which were built several small tenements, for the accommodation of 
strangers and poor people. 

In the reign of queen Anne this parish was much burthened 
by the resort of great numbers of the inhabitants of the pala¬ 
tinate in Germany, who fled to this country for protection from 
the tyranny of their rulers. Great numbers of these unfortunate 

E topic came over to England in expectation of being sent to people 
arolina. In 1708, five hundred of them were brought into this 
parish, where they were quartered in one place, but so crowded 
together, that a malignant fever ensued. In September and Octo- 
* Withinson’s Londtnia Illustrata. 
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ber, 1709, there were near cme thousand of them who weie lodged 
in the warehouses of sir Charles Coji;, contrary to the express desire 
of the inhabitants, who in 1700 }>etitioned parliament to have them 
removed. Sir Charles Cox gave them the shelter gratis for two 
months, but on the 8lh of February, he received one hundred gui¬ 
neas for rent, by a warrant <hi the chamber of London, drawn by 
the commissicmers for distributing her majesty’s bounty, on condi¬ 
tion of having the use of these warehouses till the emigrants could 
l)e sent to Ireland. In October it was computed that no less than 
one Uiousand four hundred persons were collected in these ware¬ 
houses. 

Three thousand had Iweii sent in August, at the request of the 
lord lieutenant, and in February following, eight hundred more were 
sent; but not meeting with a pleasai:! rece[)lion, in 1711 two hun- 
divd and thirty-two families, averaged at five lo each (one thousand, 
one hundred and sixty) returned, and were crowded into the bridge 
house in this parish. Infectious disorders soou broke out, ojk! 
Dr. Mead, and Mr. Ames, an apothecary, wens called in to their 
assistance. Besides the danger arising from llienco, the poor rate 
was increased by 700/., from expences incurred by relief adminis¬ 
tered to them.* 

In the reigns of king James I. and Charles I. and 11. a great num¬ 
ber of the inhabitauts were felt-makers and hatters. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

History and Topography of the parish of St. John, Scnithwark. 

The parish of St. Clave having greatly increased in number ol 
liouses and inhabilaiils, the coininissioners for electing fifty new 
churches within the bills of inorlalily, purchased a site for a cliurch 
and cemetery, consisting of a field which was walled in and called 
the Artillery ground, wherein the train bands of .Southwark used to 
exercise. It was built oceovdingiy, and was consecrated June 13, 
1753. The district of Horsley-down was appointed for its parish, 
and was established by an act of G Geo. II. 1733. This act states 
that a site for a church ha«l been purchased, and a new church 
built thereon, near Ilorsley-dowui ; and it enacts, that the nfcw 
parish should be totally independent of St. Olavc. 3,500/. was 
granted to buy lands for the maintenance of a rector, who was 
also to be paid 00/. per annum by quarterly payments out of burial 
fees, for which the burial grounds and vaults were vested in the 
vestry, exclusive of the rector; on non-payment, the rector may 
distrain on the churchwardens : the vestry to consist of the rector, 
and all the inhabitants renting 10/. a-year and urmards; this jjro 
vision to be in full of all moduses.'tithes, Easter-oueriugs, and other 

• From the parish books* 
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demands, except sudi surplice fees and other perquisites as are 
allowed hj* the sak) act, and the vestry, with consent of the bishops, 
should appoint; the rectory never to be held in commendam, and 
all licenses and dispensations for that purpose are dedlared void; 
the inhabitants to enjoy all the advantages of the free school, and 
two thirds of all donations formerly given to the parish of St. Olave, 
subject, however, to an annual payment of ‘29t. for tlie poor of the 
old parish. 

The bounds of this parish are as follows: commencing at St. 
Saviour’s dock, it pursues a southerly course, through Rnssel-street 
and Church-street, to Artiilerv-Iane and Crucifix-lane, up .Ber- 
Riondsey-street, down Tooley-street to Polter's-fields, and from 
thence to the Thames. 


St. John's Ciiurch. 

This edifice is situated on the south side of Fair-street, in the 
centre of a spacious area used as a burial ground, ft is a plain and 
inelegant building of stone; the plan gives a parallellogram; 
the two longest sides broken in the centre, and receding a 
small degree behind two small divisions at the extremities; 
the east front has a semicircular bow in the centre; the basement 
is occupied by extensive burial vaults. The west front commences 
with a stylobate broken in the centre by a lintelled doorway covered 
with a cornice; on each side the dour is a small mean window, and 
above are tliree lofty round-headed windows; the upright is finished 
with a cornice, surmounted by a pediment; the raking cornice and 
tympanum broken in the centre to make way fiir the tower, 
which is square in plan, and commences from the cornice with a 
lofty stylobate crowned with a string course, and perforated in its 
western front with a circular window ; from the string course rise 
antse, dividing the breadth into three portions, the centre occupied 
by a round-headed window filled with weather boarding, the side 
divisions by niches ; the whole crowned by an entablature and attic, 
in the centre of which is a ballustrade; the four aspects of this 
stage of the building are uniform: within the attic is a cubical 
pedestal with a clock dial on each face, and crowned with a 
cornice, from which an unsightly fluted pillar takes its rise, dimi- 
nish<^d most irregularly to its capita), which is Ionic ; the whole is 
crowned with an acroterium and vane in the shape of a comet, and 
has strikingly the appearance of the chimney of a gas-light estab¬ 
lishment. The flank walls are broken into a recess and projecting 
ends, for no apparent purpose; in the latter portions are three win¬ 
dows in height, in succession ; the centre is parallellogrammatic, 
Uie others square, and devoid of architraves, the upright finished 
with a cornice ; in the rt'cessed portion is a lintelled entrance in the 
centre, between two stimll windows, and suriiiuuntcd by a Venetian 
window of the louic order; on each side of which are two windows, 
the lower srpuire, the upper round-headed, corresponding with the 
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west front; the elevation is finished with a cornice of great pr<^ecti(ni 
brought out sufficiently to range with the projections; the east 
front is in three portions; the central is a semicircular how lighted 
by four windows in succession, of the same character as in the pro* 
jections in the flanks; the upright is finished with a cornice in the 
wall of the church; cm each side are other windows of a similar 
character; the wall rises above the bow in a pediment, the hori¬ 
zontal cornice of which is omitted, and the tympanum pierced with 
a porthole window. The roof is covered with slate above the cen¬ 
tral portion before remarked, and there rises to a high ridge, but 
it is considerably lower at the extreme eastern division, and in con¬ 
sequence has an extremely unsightly appearance: a permanent flag 
staff is erected at the east end. The interior is of a character 
equally mean with the outside, and is injured by projecting piers; 
at each side marking the divisions before noticed, which obtrude 
most unnecessarily on the design; it is not divided by pillars or 
arches, and the walls are finished by a dentiliated cornice on which 
rests the ceiling, which is horizontal and panncllcd ; in the centre 
a large square panne;, the corners cut off and concaved ; each 
end, a circular one. A gallery occupies the two sides and west 
end; it rests on Doric columns, and the front is composed of ihe 
entablature of the order in which the inutules are unwarrantably 
omitted, surmounted by an attic; on the western portion is inscribeef, 
—‘ This church was consecrated A. ». 17513.’ The altar occupies 
the eastern bow which is ceiled with a hemispherical dome ; the 
soffit ornamented with a choir of cherubs in relief, and a series of 
])anneis: the altar screen is of wood painted white, with gilt enrich¬ 
ments ; it is made into divisions hy Ionic pilasters; the centre is 
marked by two insulated fluted columns, over which the entablature 
is brought forward ; the usual inscriptions and two windows occupy 
the intervals; over the screen in the centre is a painting of no great 
merit of * St. John writing the Apocalypse,’ by the rev. Mr Peters. 
The organ, in a large carved case, is situated on the western 
branch of the gallery. The pulpit is circular and very lofty; it 
is enriched with large cartouches, and the sounding hoard is of 
the same form, and sustained on two square pilasters of the 
Ionic order: below the pulpit are the reading and clerk’s desks; 
the whole are grouped on the south side of the middle aisle. The 
font is a circular basin of white marble on a balluster, and is 
situated below the western gallery. 

There are several monuments in this church, but none paidicu- 
larty worthy notice. The principal is in the south wall; it con¬ 
sists of a neat marble tablet with the sword, mace, cap of main¬ 
tenance, &c. to sir Robert Kite, knt. and alderman, who died 
Sept. 1, 1772, aged 61. 

'The length of this church is 105 feet, the breadth 61. 

The architect was James, of Greenwich, who, notwithstanding 
that the plan of his church is that of an ancient Basilica, has failed 
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f(>pro4nc(e the effect whieh.might be expected froai his ether works ; 
aa attempt at novelty in. the steeple has rendered the design 

of ^6 e^erior perfectly ridiculousu 

Tlie patronage of jUiis church, as well as that of the mother 
5 ^r^, IS in the crown. It pays procurations to the arcfadeaecHi 
7^ TM. synodals 2s. IdL 

In.Parish-inreet is a handsome build ing, which formerly belonged 
to tW trained bands cd Southwark before-mentioned; it is now 
oemverted into two workhouses, one for each parish. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

JBiatory and Topography of the parith ofBt. Thomas, 

Southwark. 

This is a small parish, extending from the HiglK street eastward, 
to the Maze (in St. Olave’s), a few bouses of which are included 
within it, as before mentioned; on the west it is bounded by the 
High-street, and north and south by St. Olave’s parish. Stow says, 
that anciently’ there were no inhabitants in this district but such as 
had a dependence on the religious foundation of St. Thomas. When 
king Edward granted that to the city of London, lit?, as supreme 
head of the church of England and Ireland, made this district pa¬ 
rochial, appropriating the parish and church of St. Thomas to the 
m^or and commonalty of the city of London.* 

The bounds of this parish are as follows: cninmenctng at the 
High-street, it proceeds on tire north side of St. Thonias's'hospitai 
to Joiners-street; thence behind the bouses on the north side of the 
New-way to llie Maze; thence to the Maze-pond by the south side 
of Guy's hospital to the High-street. 

St. Thomas's Church. 

St. Thomas’s church is situate on the north side of St. Thomas’s 
street; it k a donation in the gift of the governors of St. Thomas’s 
hospitail, the church being origiiiallv part of the hospital, as indeed 
it still remains, forming a part of the south side of it, where is a 
dfoor of entrance ; the door for the parishioners being in SU Titoniask 
street. The number of inhabitants within the precinct increasing, 
itwias made parochial by king Edward VI. and a cliapel waserecl^ 
wifhih the hospital for the use of the patients. The paxiriiioners 
pay ino tithes or church rates, and the vestry is open.. The church 
bemg old and ruinous, in 1702 it was rebuilt at the ex|Mniseo{ 
3,0001. granted out of the coal duty, with the further assklance of 
the governors and others. 

* Manning and Bray, vol. ii|. p. 614.’ 
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The present edt^oe is a plain building of red brick, with stone 
dressings of an unassuming character. The plan is an oblong 
square, with a square tower attached to the south side. 
The tower is made in height into three stories, divided by string 
courses. The south and east fronts have entrances enclosed in 
stone frontispieces, and covered with ellipticsl pedintonts resting 
on consoles; in the tympanum of each is a relief of dierubtc heads. 
Over each door is a circular window; in the second and third sto¬ 
ries are round-headed windows, and the elevation is finished with a 
cornice surmounted by an attic. At the north-west comer is an 
attached staircase. The west front is built against by the vestry- 
room, and the north abuts on the church; in such portions as are 
clear of these incumbrances each aspect of the elevation is alike. 
The south side of the church, which is seen from the street, has 
four lofty circular arched windows, the key-stones carved with che¬ 
rubim ; tile elevation is finished with an attic over a cornice; in 
the centre a pediment. The east end is entirely built against; the 
north side is partly built over the cloister, which surrounds the inner 
court of the hospital. In that portion of the wall which is clear, are 
four windows made to correspond with the rest of the hiiildings : 
these windows are lintelled on the outside, but are arched in the 
interior, to correspond with those on the oppositesidc of the church. 
The ground floor of the tower forms a porch to the church : on the 
west side is an entrance to the vestry. 

The interior of the church is exceedingly plain, and not quite 
uniform, owing to the intrusion of the cloister on the plan. The 
walls are finished with a cornice enriched with mouldings and niu- 
tules of the Doric order, upon which rests a horizontal ceiling of 
plain plaster withunt ornament. A gallery is erected over the clois¬ 
ter ; the front, dark oak pannellcd. A continuation of the same 
gallery covers the west end of the building. The altar-screen is 
composed of oak, and consists of a central and side divisions. The 
farmer has two Corinlhiaii pilasters, surmounte«l by their entabla¬ 
ture and a segmental pediment; the horizontal cornice broken to 
let in a paiinel painted with a choir of cherubs and (he Hebrew 
name of the Deity. Between the pilasters is the decalogue. The 
jiediment is tTowneil with ati attic, in the centre of which is the 
royal arms of George 1. and over them the crest; on the side pi¬ 
lasters the lion and unicorn ; the whole executed in dark oak. The 
side compartments are pannels inscribed with the paternoster and 
creed, and covered with pediments surmounted by ill-formed obe¬ 
lises ending in flames. The pulpit and desks are grouped on the 
south aide of the altar-rails. The former is hexagonal, and rests 
on B pillar, but is not remarkable for ornament. The font is placed 
against tlte north wall, near the west end; it is a plain marble 
basin, with an oak cover. On the same side of the church, nearer 
the cast, is a doorway, covered with an elliptical pediment, leading 
into the hospital. There is no organ in this church. ' 
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Hiis cbarch is in length 54 feet, and in breadth 32 leet. In the 
yesti^-room is a picture of king Edward VI. in his roba^ with this 
inscription; 

' Edwardus Sextua Dei giatta Bex An^ie et Fraacie, wtstia XVi.* 

In the front of the gallery was formerly inscribed : 

‘ This eburch was rebuilt aad fiaiahed a. n. 1702^ air Robert Clajrtoa, presi¬ 
dent ; deputy Thomas Eyre, treasurer.’ 

The May Feast. 

In this parish there was an ancient custom, that the principal in¬ 
habitants annually met and dined together on the first day of May, 
when the one who presided was called the steward. At the meeting 
in 1888, Mr. John Panther being in that office, proposed to make a 
collection for binding out as apprentices, the children of poor per¬ 
sons having a legal settlement; this was readily acceded to, and 
the minister of the parish, and such gentlemen as had served the 
office of steward, and should afterwards serve it, were to be the go¬ 
vernors. This excellent plan has been followed ever since. The 
members for the borough are always invited to the feast, and a libe¬ 
ral collection is made. 

The governors meet the first Friday after every quarter day, to 
crmsider of the application of the subscription money. Not more 
than 10/. is to 1^ given with a buy, or more than 5/. with a 
girl. On the 12th January, 1770, it was resolved, that three boys 
should be apprenticed annually, and if so many are not found in St. 
Thomas’s parish, the stewards in rotation may each appoint cme 
from any other parish. 

By li^ral donations and good management of the surplus, several 
hundred pounds have been invested in the public funds, which will 
soon enable the governors to extend the sum given with the ap- 
prenlices.'*'' 

Hospital of St. Tkomas. 

Within the precincts of the priory of St. Mary Overy, there was a 
building appropriated to the use of the poor, which maintained cer¬ 
tain brethren and sisters, of whom Amicius, the archdeacon of 
Surrey, was the custos. This building was destroyed by fire in 
1213, mid the canons erected a temporary building for the reception 
of the poor, a small distanjcc from the priory ; but Peter de Rupi- 
bus, the munificent bishop of Winchester, disliking the situation, 
* by reason of the straightness of the place, and the scarcity of 
water,’ and thinking the foundation, which had been made by the 
prior of Bermondsey, too confined in its operation, united the two 
institutions, refounding them for canons regular, and crowing 
them with 344/. a year. The new foundatimi was dedicated to the 
celebrated Becket, under the title of the Hospital of St. Thomas the 

*■ Manoiog and Bray’s Surrey Ui. p. 6;il. 
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Martyr. This was doae cm the estate of Amicius, for the safce of 
parer air, and having plenty of water. These ciroumslances are so 
stated in an indulgence for twenty days, granted by that bishop to 
such as should contribute to the expense of the new hospital, * the 
old hospital for maintenance of the poor, long since built, having 
been destroyed by fire, and utterly reduced to ashes.'*" From the 
liberality of this prelate, it was accounted of the foundation of the 
bishops of Winchester, and they had the patronage of it. 

Between the erection of the new building, and the year 1236, 
when this bishop died, the master and brethren had procuired a 
cemetery to be consecrated for Uicir use, but in this they were op¬ 
posed by the prior and convent of St. Mary Overy, as being pre¬ 
judicial to their parishes of St. Mary Magdalen, and St. Margaret. 
At length, by the interference of the bishop and others, the con¬ 
vent dropped the prosecution of the matter, and, with consent of 
the bishop and the vicar of St. Mary Magdalen, they released their 
claim, allowing the use of the cemetery for all such as died within 
their own precincts, and such others as should choose sepulture there, 
but not for the parishioners of St. Mary Magdalen and St. Margaret, 
unless saving the rights of these churches. They also restrained 
them from having more than two bells in their belfry, of an hundred 
weight, and they were to pay to the prior and convent a quit 
rent of 6s. 8d. charged on a tenement in Trinity-lane, and to the 
vicar of St. Mary Magdalen 12(/. yearly at Easter. The rector of 
St. Margaret, however, seems to have been dissatisfied at not re¬ 
ceiving some acknowledgment as well as the vicar- of St. Mary 
Magdalen, for the bishop, in the grant of this burial ground, which 
he made by Alan de Stoke, his commissary, reserved 12rf. ayear^to 
this rector, in lieu of such oblations and obventions as he would be 
deprived of by the appointment of this burial ground, and Ralph dc 
Reygate, then rector, for himself and successors, released all 
right to such oblations and obventions. The bishop appears also to 
have prevailed on the priory to accept 2s. a year, instead of 6s. 8rf. 
for 2s. is the sum payable to the prior and convent by this instru¬ 
ment. The 12d. to tlie vicar of St. Mary Magdalen is also here 
reserved. 

Soon after the fire in 1213, viz. in 1215, it was agreed between 
Martin the prior of the convent, and Amicius, arcbdeaccm of Surrey, 
rect«»r of the hospital of St. Thomas, Southwark, and the brethren 
of the same, that the convent should permit the brethren and sisters 
of the oki hospital of St. Thomas to pass into the new hospital of 
St. Thomas in Southwark, founded on the land of the church of 
Winchester, (in fnndo Winton eccl’ise) free from all subjection to 
their cburch, with all their goods, rents, and lands, saving to the 
prior and convent the lands of Melewell (or Milkwcll, in Cani- 
berwcll and Lambeth) the site of the old hospital, and the orchard 
or garden in Trinety-ianc, which Ralph Carboneli sold to the old 
t Book of Muniments, folio 5, note. 
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hoeqpitat, f|ait &f dl dcamnds from Ui^ csBons. Aad m exchange 
for the landB of Melewell, the canons gave to the saM' btothten. 1. 
Ten fidbillaiga rent in Sonthwark, out of the land whiob Matilda, 
daughter of Ulnold, gave to their church in pure and perpetoal 
alms. 2. A piece of ground, for which William Rufnswas to pay 
them yearly 9s. lying' between the land of London> bridge, and the 
land which Aldred held in Triaety>lane, paying to Ralph Carbooell, 
or his heirs, 12d. yearly for all services and demands. 3. The mar> 
ket for corn and other valuable commodities, usually kept at the 
gate of the old hospital, shall be transferred to, and ke|)t at the 
gate of the new. 4. That on Uie recess of the brethren and sisters, 
the old hospital shall be shut op for ever, it being lawful for the 
canons to build what they please cm the site of it, except an hospi¬ 
tal. 5. The cancws shall never in future build any other hospital 
in the public street of Southwark, in front of, or in op[>oeiticm to, 
the ^new hospital (ccmtranoviim hospitale.)* This agreement was 
ccinfirmed by king Edward I. by his letters patent, dated at West¬ 
minster, 23th April, anno SS.t 

In 1236, the master and brethren of the new hospital, granted to 
Lucas, archdeacon of Surrey, one ball, with a chapel, stable, and 
other appurtenances, within the precriucts of the hospital, for bis 
life, for a mansiem or dwelling. He covenants for himself and his 
successors, that they should not, by virtue of this grant, claim any 
authority, jurisdiction, profmrty, or succession in the same, to the 
damage or molestation of the master and brethren. In 1249, this 
Lucas, by the name of Lucas de Rupibus, subdeacon of tlm pope, 
released all his rights herein to the master and brethren. J 

The archtdeaconai jurisdiction bad been granted to this house 
by the arclKfeacons of Surrey, but it seems as if the claim had 
sometime been revived; for in 1417, John Forest,’ then arch¬ 
deacon, released it from his,jurisdiction and confirmed the former 
grants, so as that neither be nor his official or commissary, should 
exercise any jurisdiction within the precincts of this hospital, over 
any persems, regular or secular, or in any causes, civil or criminal, 
but the brethren and their commissary should have the sole cog¬ 
nizance of ail matters, with the proving wills of persons dying 
within the same, saving the rights and d%oity of the archdeacmi 
in the church of Winton, and the usual pension of 5s. 4d. to be 
paid annually at Easter to him and his successors.^ 

The bishops td Winchester, how>ever, seem to have claimed, and 
in fact to have often exercised, a jurisdiction in the nomiaatton of 
the master, though with a salvo to the rights of the brethren, 
somewhat similar to the emge tVelite on the appointment of a 
bishop^ as will appear in several instances mentioned in the list of 
masters. In 1323, thete was a visitatiem by the bishop, when it 

* MuUimenUi, fol. 3, 3. J Munimenls, fol. 4,46. 

t Pat. by iD^ximuB, S3 Ed. I., m. ^ MusiineBtej ibl 3,6. 

6, fol. 3. 
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was ordained that the master and Iwethren of the hospital should 
observe the rule of St. Augustine, which they professed, m obe* 
dience^ chast^y, abdicatitm of separate property, and that the 
master should eat with the brethren.* 

86th ffenry VIII. 153&, it was surrendered to the king, accord> 
ing to Willis,f by the master, Richard Mabbot, clerk, but bishop 
Burnet says, hy Thomas Thirleby.j; At this time there were a 
master and brethren, and three lay sisters. They made 40 beds 
for poor infirm people, who also had yiotuals and firing. Tlie 
revenues, according to Dugdale and Speed, were 286/. 17r. 6d.; 
but by a MS. valor in the First Fruits office, 847/. 3r. Ad. or 
300/. Is. lid. dear. Tanner supposes the latter to be a second 
valuation. 

After the dissolution, the hospital was neglected, and the 
buildings became ruinous; but, in 1552, Ridley, bishop of Lon¬ 
don, by a well-timed sermon preached before the young king, 
awakened the benevolence of his disposition; the king consulted 
with him how he should commence some great charitable institu- 
tim, and by his advice, addressed a letter to the mayor and cor¬ 
poration of London, announcing bis intention and rec|umng their 
advice. After some consultation, at which the bishop assisted, 
three different institutions were siiggesiled, which at length produced 
Christ’s hospital for education of youth ; Bridewell for the poor, 
and correcting the profligate, and Uiisof St. Thomas, for the lame 
and diseased. 

The king highly approved of these plans, and steps were imme¬ 
diately taken for establishing such foundations. 

The city purchase*! St. Thomas’s of the king, with the other 
property mentioned before; and in July, 1552, began to repairand 
enlarge it, and so diligent were they in the work, that expending 
about 1,100/. thereon, in the November following, they received 
into it no less sura than 200 poor infirm persons. The king was so 
well pleased with what they had done, that cm the 20th of June 
1553, he granted them a charter of incorporation for this founds- 
firm. In this year the city published an account, by which it 
ppeared that they had expelled on this and Christ's hospital, in 
repairs and furniture, 2,479/. 10s. lOd. 

In the British Museum, Sloanian MS. 6277> i« o^n extract from 
the proceedings at a court lield by the governors, flth April, 1579, 
stating that for divers good causes moving this courts and that 
the rents, as well of those manors, lands, &c. wherewith it pleased 
our late sovereign lord king Edward VI. moved with compassion of 
the state of the poor, to endow the mayor, &c. withall, which now 
belong to the house St. Thomas’s hospital, as of all other lands, 
&c. whidi mi^ be given or purchased, to the use of this house, 
may be truly employed for the use of the poor, according to the 

* Manimenu, fol. 830. $ Ifist. of the Refornxatioo. 

t AbbiesU,S84. 
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godly nteKnhig of the late king and other benefactors; and that 
siKdi Manors, lamis, <fec. as fittist to farm for provision of grain to 
this bouse, may be reserved for that purpose, that good grain may 
be found % our tenants, and that the rents of the residue may by 
increased in godly sort, according to the time, for that the yearle 
expenses do exceed the yearly revenue, eommunibua annia SOOi, a 
^ear at least. Therefore, by general ctmsent of the governors, it 
IS ordered that there shall be no lease or grant in reversiim, 
or in possession, till <Hie year, or two at most, of the expiration of 
old leaM, and that but for twenty-one years, or under, and that not 
to any governor or to his use, nor of more land than in the occupa¬ 
tion of the lessee at such time. But building leases may be granted 
of old decayed houses or pieces of land in London, or the suburbs. 

Orders to be observed.—A minute book of the proceedings of the 
governors to be kept; the minutes read at the next court, and cor¬ 
rected or confirmed. 

If a lessee shall underlet!, the actual occupier to have the option 
of renewal, after him such person as will give most, and undertake 
to reside. All estates to be surveyed by the surveyor, sometimes 
by the treasurer, before letting. Tenants are boundi to all repairs. 
A book is kept for entry of all sums due to the hospital for fines of 
any leases, wood, &;c. 

The beef of the poor is bought by weight without bones, and 
candles taken in exchange for the tallow. 

For every quarter of wheat delivered at the water-side, the baker 
delivers to the hospital thirty-five dozen and thirteen loaves of 
bread, without any vantage, m the goodness of London wheaten 
bread, each loaf to weigh sixteen ounces. 

The annual amount of the revenues bestowed by king Eklward 
VI. on thb hospital, Christ’s, and Bridewell, is said to have been 
3,266f. 13«. 4d. 

Subsequent donations are entered on tables in the court-room, 
and (HI the staircase. 

This hospital suffered greatly in its possessions, though not hi 
its own buildkigs, by the fires in 1676, 1681, and 1689. That in 
1676 stopped as it just came to it. The building being from its 
gi«atly decayed, a subscription was set on foot to rebuild and 
enUrge it, to which the governors contributed liberally, and amimgst 
them sir Robert Clayton stands conspicuous. 

The first stcme of the ni^w building was laid by rir John Fleet, 
who was lord mayor in 1692. 

The whole was executed at different times, and not completed 
till the year 1732. 

The hospital now consists of three quadrangles, or square 
courts. In the front, next the street, is a handsome pair large 
ircm gates, with a door of the same work on each side, for the con¬ 
venience of foot-passengers. These are fastened on the sides to 
stone piers, on each of which is a statue representing one of the 
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patients.* These gates open into a very neat square court, encom¬ 
passed <wi three sides with a colonnade of Tuscan pillars, surroiind- 
edwith benches, next the wall, for the accominodaticHi of people to 
mt and rest themselves. On the south side, under an empty niche, 
ip the following inscription;— 

Ttow building, on the south side of this court, containing three wards, was 
erected at the charge of Tboiias Freds hick, of London, esq. a worthy governor 
and libend benefactor to this hospital. Anno 1708. 

On the opposite side, under the same kind of niche, is this in¬ 
scription :— 

This building, on the north side of this court, containing three wards, was 
erected at the charge of Thomas Gcv, esq. citizen and stationer of London, a 
worthy governor and bountiful benefactor to this hospital. Anno 1707. 

The centre of the principal front, facing the street, is of stone. 
On the top is a clock, under a small circular pediment, and be¬ 
neath that, in a niche, the statue of king Edward VI. bolding a 
sceptre in his right hand, and the charter of int»rporatien in his 
left. A little lower, in niches on each side,^ is a man with a 
crutch, and a sick woman; and, under them, in other niches, a 
man with a wooden leg, and a woman with her arm in a sling. 
Over the niches are festoons, and between the lasUmenttoned 
figures, the kings arms in relievo; under which is this uiscription J— 

King F.dward the Sixth, of pious memory, in the year of our Lord 1558, 
founded and endowed this Hospitae of St. Thomas the Apostle, togeUier with 
Che Hospitals of Christ, and Bridewell, in London. 

Beneath this is a spacious passage, down a descent of eight 
steiis, into the second court, which is more elegant than the former. 
Tltis'has also Doric colonnades, except at the front of the chapel, 
wltich is on the north side, and is adorned with lofty pilasters of 
the Corinthian order, placed on high pedestals. The hall is on the 
east side, and the parish church on' the south. On the top is a 
pediment, as well as in the centre of the east and west sides, and 
above the piazzas; the fronts of the wards are ornamented with 
handsome Ionic pilasters. 

In the centre of this court is a handsome brass statue of king 
Edward VI. by Scheemakers; behind which is placed, on a kind of 
small pedestal, his crown laid upon a cushion. The statue b en¬ 
closed with iron rails, and stands upon a lofty stone pederrtal^ on 
which is tile following inscription, in capitals:— 

This statue 

Of King EMward the Sixth, 

A most excellent Prince, 

Of exemplary Piety and Wisdom, 
above his years ; 

The glory and ornament of his age, 

• This gate and the two large houses on either side, were erected by Mr. 

Guy, at at) expense of 3,000f. 
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and moat muaiflcent founder 
Of tbia boapttal, 

Waa erected at the expenae 
Of CUARLBS Jovcs, E^uire, 
ia the year hdccxxxvii. 

Oil the opposite side of the pedeatid is the same inscHptioQ bi 
L ath). ^ 

In the centre of the east side of this coiurt is a spaeioiiB passttge 
into the next, the structure above being supported by two rows of 
columns. The buildings in the third court are older than the others, 
and are entirely surrounded with a colonnade of the Tuscan 
order, above which they are adorned with long slender Imiic 
pilasters, with very snmtl capitals. In the centre is a stone statue 
of sir Robert Clayton, dressed in his robes as lord mayor, surrounded 
with iron rails; upon the west side of ll)£ pedestal is his arms, in 
rehevo; and on the south side the following inscription : 

‘To sir Robert Clayton, knt. horn in Northamptonshire, citizen and lord 
mayor of London, president of this hospital, and vice-president of the new work- 
house, and a hoantiful benefactor to it; a just magistrate, and brave defender of 
the liherty. awf religion of his country. Who (besides many other instances of 
his ohathy ‘o the poofi built (be girls’ ward in Christ’s IJospital, gave first to¬ 
wards the rebuilding of tliis liousc, six hundred pounds, and loft by his last will 
two thousand three hundred pounds to the poor of it. Ttiis statue wa* erected 
in his Hfe-time by the governors,'An. Dom. mocoi. as a monument of tlieir es- 
teetn of so ipncb wortlt, aud to preserve his memory, after death, was by them 
beautified An. Pom. wdccxiv,’ 

In a small court further east arc two wards for salivataon, anti 
another called the cutting ward. In tbis court is the surgery, baths, 
theatre* a»d dead house. 

In the second quadrangle is tiie court-room, a neat apartment, 
with seyeral fine paintings: over the president’s scat a portrait of 
the founder of this charity; on his right hand king William III., oh 
hisleft, queen hlary. At the north-west corner, by Richardson, 
sir lloheit Clayton, knight, alderman, and president, who was a 
generoufi ben^actor, and died July IGth, 1707. He is painted in 
the robes of the chief magistrate of London; the sides of a large 
wigjiall down his breast. At Uie north end of the east wall is a por¬ 
trait of air XxilhertHcathcote, knight, alderman, and president, aged 
7% .17^. He is in the civic scarlet furred gown, with a brown 
l^^l^Bapiped coat, square-toed shoes, and large wi^; his right band 
dinii^lhe attentitm to a book on a marble table, behind which arc 
the ^y sword and mace. i^On the left of the chimney, sir Gerard 
Conyers, knight, alderman, and president, aged 84, 1735, in the 
lord mayor's dress, a large wig, laced bmid, brown stockings, and 
square-toed shoes; at the bsu^ ground two flying urchins are amns- 
ing themselves with the swotd and mace. On the right side of the 
chimney is a wht>le length of sir John Eyles, hart, lord mayor at the 
coronatioa of king George II. president, 1737, painted by Yanloo; 
a modemte wig, powder^; t^ oc^ pnrjde, stockings mrown, the 
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robe Uaed wifli satin ; the sutoird and mace on n table. This is nad 
to be an excellent picture. Ail these are whole lengths. 

At tile south end of the room is a large chimney^ over which 
hangs a half length of * sir James Camp^ll, hnt. and president, 
also a great psdron of the foundation.’ His square beard, hair, and 
whisicers are light coloured, a ruff on the neck, close sleeves of 
yellow, and the lord mayor a gown. 

The ceiling IS neat and slightly coved; eleven pannels are filled 
with the names of benefactors, which are continued down a spacioua 
staircase. One pannci, between two composite pilasters, is deco¬ 
rated with the royal arms, crown, fruit, and foliage. 

The number of governors is not limited, but the management is 
in a committee of thirty of them, of whom ten are changed every 
year at the annual general court. There are twelve almoners elected 
quarterly, who every week attend the receiving patients, or dis¬ 
charging such as are cured, or are incurable. The officers are, a 
{iresident, treasurer, three physicians, three surgeons, apolhecat^, 
clerk, receiver, steward, chaplain, matron, brewer, buUer, cook, 
with an assistant and servant, an assistant clerk in the counting- 
house, two porters, four beadles, nineteen sisters, nineteen nurses, 
nineteen watchmen, cha])ei clerk, sexton, and watchman. 

The beds are 474, Iron bedsteads have been introduced a 
subscription for that purpose. In 1613, there were in this hospital 
780 persons, and then under cure 205. In 1G29 there were cured 
043. buried out of tlie hospital 209. At Easter, 1630, there re- 
ntained under cure 277.* In the report of 1802, it is stated, that 
* in the last year there had been cured and discharged of wounded, 
sick, and diseased persons, 3,910 of in-patients, many of whom 
have been relieved with money and necessaries at their departure, 
to accommodate them in their journies to their own habitations. 
Out-patients, 4,414. Buried after much charge in sickness, 214; 
remaming under cure, in-patients 402, out-patients 176. So Aat 
there are, and have been, in the last year under cure in the hospital, 
destitute of other proper cure, 8,116.* 

The report read at Christ-church on Easter Monday, 1838, 
stated that there had been cured and discharged in the preceding 
year, m-patients 2,733, out-patients 6,288. 

Since the foundation of this extensive charity, an incredible 
ber of distressed objects have received relief from it; and thongli 
the estates originally belonging to the hospital were ruined, yet, by 
the liberality and benevolence of the citizens and others, its 
revenues have not only been restored,but augmented, and its annual 
disbursements now amount to a very considerabte sum. 

Guy's Hospital. 

On the oWth side of St. Tbomas-street, stands thb truly excellent 
fouudsdioa, little ialeriox to the lart, but more remark^Ie, from 

• Syme’sMSS. 
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the <csrcilintrtaiioe ef its twvi^ heen huilt sad eidloired % ft. single 
individu^: U is indeed a moiiutneQt of fM'ivftle mmuMceace* to 
H would be diffi(»ilt tb nrodiioe « parallel. It is mwned aihec 
founder, Hionies Gay. He was the son of a l%htertuan and 
edftl-dealer in Horsteydowo, was born in 1644, and was pi^ ap* 
tirefitice to a boohselkr and Inmleir on Sept. 3, 1664. He began 
business with a stock of the value of about dOOf. in the house whldit 
stin forms the angle between Cornbill and Lombard-^reet. £ng> 
Ush Idbles being at that time very indifferently printed, he engaged 
in a scheme for printing them in Holland, and importuig them into 
Uiis country; but tliis practice proving detrimental to the univer¬ 
sity snd the king’s printer, they employed all possible means to 
suppress it, and so far succeeded, that Mr. Guy found it his in- 
terest to enter into a contract with them, artd in consequence en¬ 
joyed a very extensive and lucrative trade. Being a single man, he 
spent a very small portion of his profits. He dined on his counter, 
with ao other tablecloth than a newspaper, and Iwas not more nice 
gbout bis apparel. But a still more profitable concern than 
bis trade was opened to his active mind during queen Anne’s wars, 
when be is said to have acquired the bulk of his fortune by the 
purchase of seamen’s tickets. * For the application of this fortune 
to ebaritable uses, the public,’ says Highmore, in his History of 
Iha Puldic Charities of London, ‘,are indebted to a trifling drcum- 
{Aance. He employed a female servant whom be had agreed to 
marry. Some days pravious to the intended ceremony, he had or¬ 
dered the pavement bdore his door to be mended up to a particnlar 
^one which be bad marked, and then left his house on business, 
'rhe servant in his absence, looking at the workmen, saw a broken 
stone beyond this mark which they had not repaired, and on pointing 
to it with that design, they acquainted her that Mr. Guy bad not or- 
dered4hem to go so far. She, however, directed it to be done, 
wddmg, with the security incidental to her expectation of soon be- 
camui^ his wife: * Tell him 1 bade you, and he will not be angry.’ 
But she too soon learnt how fatal it is for any one in a dep^^d^t 
sitoation to exceed the limits of their authority; for her master, >on 
h^ ratorn, was enraged at finding that they had gone beyond his 
prdera, renounced his engagement to his servant, and devoted his 
aiapie fortune to public charity.’ 

served in several parliaments for Tamworth, in StaHord- 
shto^ where bis mothwr was born, and where he founded alms^ 
bouses for fourteen men and women, besides bestowing considerable 
heaefactions. The burgesses, however, forgetful of h» services, 
gave their suffrages to an opposing candidate. They soon n^nted 
oi their ingratitude, and wheu too late to repair it, sei^i a depu- 
tatiaa to implore his pardon and to intreat his pesi^ission to 
re-elecl; him for the next pariiament; but be rejeoteil the pN^er 
cm acconnt of bis adyaaced age, and never represented ahy otibf r 
pface. 
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BtsidtiB th« large soms whidi Mr. CSriy eirpctided <tii hk 6wii 
hvtajiftlEd, and t)iat of TbnmaBji lie tieqU^lKNcd to Christ's hosj- 
pihn‘ a perpetual annuity of 400/. for receiving four children 
yearly; to his poor relations he left annuitidi for life to the amount 
of ^Ol. and among his younger relations and executors 75,589^ ; 
1^000/. for discharging poor pridlmem within the city of llondon, 
and in Ihe^couttties of Middlesex and Surrey, who could be released 
for five pounds; and a perpetual annuity of 125/. for the further 
HUi'^KWt of his alms-houses at Tatnworlh, and putting out appren¬ 
tices in that town. 

If, as the Apostle has taught us, charity covcrcth a multitude of 
sins, is it not but reasonable to believe that this has much more 
than atoned for the only foible, parsimony, with which Mr. Guy has 
been charged ? 

Having formed his plan, at the age of 70, be procured from 
I he governors t>f St. Tliomas's hospital a lease of. a spacious piece 
of their ground, for a term of 94K) years, at a rent of 80/. |>er 
annum. It has been said that the reason of his choosing this situa¬ 
tion (certainly not a goo<l one, though, much improved lately), was 
an intention of putting it under the care of the governors of St. 
Thomas’s, though he afterwards altered that design.* Having 
cleared the ground in 1721, he laid the first stone of his new 
building in the year 1722. He lived to see it covered in, but died 
Ilecember 27, 1724, before it was completely finished. His trus¬ 
tees, however, faithfully executed his design, and very soon pro¬ 
cured an act of parliament for establishing the foundatitm accord¬ 
ing to the directions of his will. By this act it is provided that 
the nine executors and fifly-one gentlemen nominated by Mr. Guy, 
should be a corporation, by the name of the president and go¬ 
vernors of the hospital, founded at the sole cost and charges of 
Thomas Guy, esq.; Ihal they should have perpetual succession, 
a common seal, and power to alter the same at discretion, should 
frosSess the testator's estates, and might purchase other estates, not 
exceeding 12,000/. a year, and to sell, lease, or exchange the same 
as might l.>e convenient; the prK8i<lent and treasurer to continue for' 
life, or till removed by a general court, or till they resign ; a cotli- 
raitlee of twenty-one (seven of which to be annually changed) to hitVe 
the whole management ®f the estate; seven or more, with the jhrii- 
sident and treasurer, to be a court. By this committee, all 
and servants of the hospital (except the |)hysicians, surgeons, dWfc, 
md chaplain, who are to be elected by a general court), are to be 
fdecied, patients admitted, and new governors appointed in case of 
vaoimcies, so as Ibe whole number never exceed sixty. The trans¬ 
actions and account to be subject to the inspection and control of 
governors appointed for that pu^ose. 

The whole expense of erecting and furnishing this hospitat, 
WAounted to the sum of 18,793/. lOs. great pttrt of which Mr. Guy 

• Manning and Bray’s Surrey, iii. 678. 
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in his life-time; and he left 219^4S^f. to' endtMr it; 1bt0i 
amounting to 2d8,292f. 10«.; a modi l(irg«^ sum than was 
eiv^vleft before in this kmgdom, by one smgte person, to charitable 
purposes. 

This building consists of two quadrangles, beside the two'wiqgn 
Oiat extend from the front to the HUeet. 

The entrance into the building, which was erected from Uti# de¬ 
signs of Mr. Dance, is hy an elegant and noble iron gate, sufq>orted 
by stone piers. These gates open into a square, in the centre ,ot 
which is a brazen statue of the founder, by Mr. Scheemakers, 
dressed in a livery gown, and well executed. In the front of the 
pedestal is this inscription :— 

Thomas Gut, sole Founobr op this Hospital in his Lipb-tikb. 

A. D. MDCCXXIL 

Oa the west side of the pedestal is represented, in basso relievo, 
the parable of the Good Samaritan ; on the south side are Mr. 
Guy’s arms, viz. a chevron charged with three fleur de lis, between 
three tiger’s heads crowned; and on that side of the pedestal 
fmmg the east, is our Saviour healing the impotent man. 

The centre ^ the front is of stone, and consists of a rusticated 
basement, in which are three arched entrances to the quadrangle, 
and two windows. This 'supports two pilasters and four Ionic co- 
Ivnins, the intercolumiiialions containing' three windows and two 
niches, in which are emblematic statues. The attic has five wm- 
dows, and the tympanum is ornamented by an emblematic relief. 
This front was new faced about the year 1778, and is, with the sta¬ 
tues, the work of the late Mr. Bacon, who was a native of South¬ 
wark. 

Passing through tlie arches is a long colonnade, on each side of 
which are the wards for the patients, containing almve 400 beds. 
Iron bedsteads have been introduced as a preservative against ver^ 
min. Two of the wards are appropriated to surgical cases, one for 
accidents; the remainder are filled according to circumstances. 
The court room is a handsome apartment: over the president’s 
dkair is a portrait of the founder by Dahl. He is represented seated 
in a chair, having a large flowing wig, a long neckcloth, and black 
gown. On the ceiling of this apartment is bis apotheosis. He is 
nspresented seated on a cloud, surrounded arilh emblemidic figures, 
(Scrubs suspending a coronet over his bead. 

The superstructure of this hospital has three floors besides the 
ganrets, and the same construction runs through the whole building, 
which is so extensive as to contain twelve wai'ds, in which ace 435 
beds, exclusive of those that may be placed in the additional P^rt; 
and the whole is advantageously disposed for the mutual accom- 
modatiou of the sick, and those who attend them. 

« In the chapel, which is plainly fitted up, b a fine figure ol Mr. 
fliuy in statuary marble, by the late Mr. Bacon, in 1779, which cost 
1,800/. He b represented in his livery-gown standing, and holding 
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wHt-iOTO.. fc a ffri feo raUe an emaciated figure lying on the ground* aiid 
po w jd w fc witb Uie other to a second on a bier catling ihto the floa» 
pi^. , M the back ground is the hospital. There are some aniM 
emblematic medallions on the sides of the pedestal* on which es 
this insexiptioQ :— 

ff aJsn w sib are deported (he reiw|fef of Ttiomu Gay* ctlaan of I^oadoa, 
tasmbar of > parliament, and the aole ronnder of this hiMpitai in hU life>tiise. 
It is peoaliar to this beneficent man to have persevered, during a Ioqt oonne of 
prosperit| and industry, in pouring forth to the wants of others ail UiiU he had 
aaruM by labour, or withheld from selMnduigence. Warm with philanlliropy, 
and caaltad by charity, his mind expanded to those noble affections wbteta gro* 
hat too rarely foom the most elevated pursuits. After adoiinisieriug with extnt' 
sive bounty to the claims of consanguinity, he established this asylum for (hat 
stage of languor and disease to which the charity of others had not reached i ha 
provided a retreat for hopeless insanity, and rivalled the endownimit of kings. 
He died the S7th of December, 1724, in the SOih year of his age. 

As soon as this corporation was established by parliament, 'the 
governors immediately set about completing the work, by liniskinK 
and furnishing Uie hospital, and taking in patients, the number of 
whom, at first, amounted to four hundred and two. The '.’offioera 
and servants belonging to this hospital are chniien by the governors, 
who have, ever since, carried on I his noble charity in such manner 
as to answer, in the strictest degree, the benevolent intentions of the 
founder. * 

The parish bad some old bouses, for the residence of poor per¬ 
sona, standing on part of the ground where the new houses on Oie 
north side of St. 'Iliomas's street have been built, which they gave 
up to St. Thomas’s hospital when they were improving the sticet 
and building the good houses standing near Guy’s hospital, fit 
exchange for these, the hospital gave them three small houses in 
Pipe-makers alley, for the residence of poor persons. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

ff{$tory and Topography of the »ar*»A of St. George't. South- 

toarh. 

This parish is of coosidcrable extent, and its boundary m at 
lows: commenciDg on the north side of Wbite>atteet, tbente by 
the end of Wycomb-place, and Castle-street, across the Berniond- 
say new road, on the east side of the Kent road to St. Tboma*^- 
Watering^, across the road to the west side of the Kent road, thence 
in a northerly directiim across Townsend and Salisbury streets, and 
the Kent road by the north side of Portland*plaoe to Krat-stieet, 
up which it traverses to Church-street, thence by Blackinan^slreet 
and Newinj^ton causeway to tbc Fishmeagers’ alms-houses^ Iiy 
thenorth side of Brook>strccl, between St. Gcorge’e-mall and 
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; on the west sk|e Tower-atfe«^, 
awet jPiieawutt vow, «ci>e»s Bbc^lriara road on the north side id 
W«ttiogloB*8treet and Great Soffolfc-titceet, up tile New road, lind 
dtcroas Redcross'street to tl)« Borough. 

* Puring the plague in ^025, the pariah agreed to pay djOttlde 
j^r's ratea.’* lii iSDO, Bte amount of the tax was ItM. D«. 4dL , -i 
In 1775, there w«ere 1,505 bouses; ra 1800, 9,811; in 1$11, 
§*7^ > ^ 5,149, besides 394 building. The great ht- 

t;rease ip the number of houses arose from this circumstance : Mr,* 
Hedger, who bad kept the Dog and Duck, and had acquired 
money, took a lease from the city of London for twenty-one years, 
td a large tract of their land in St. George’s fields, much of which 
lyaa ip this parish. By his lease he was restruiiiod from buiidmg 
on the ground under a peiially ; but he iiuuiediately jwid Jthe ta'- 
nalty, and began setting up a mullilnde of \vn.-lchet1 houses, inanv 
of which hardly stood to the end of the term. Ills lease being ex- 

E ired, the city immediately set about removing these heaps of rub- 
isfa, and have let their land to respectable persons, who have 
erected some very handsome sticets. 

St. George» Church. 

The church which formerly stood in this place was of ancient 
foundation, and pertained to the abbey of Bermondsey, by the gift 
of two benefactors, Thomas Arderne (father and sou), in the year 
1122; having undergone many repairs, and tmiiig ruinous, and on 
account of its great age, the parishioners applied to parliament, 
and obtained an aett to iiave anotlier erected ; in consequence of 
which the present edifice was begun in 1734, and completely finished 
in 1736. 

The architect was John Price. The expense of the building was 
defrayed by a grant of 6,000f, by act of parliament, 0th Geoi^eli; 
chapter 8, a. d. 1733, out of the funds appropriated for building 
fifty new churches in the metropolis and vicinity. 

The New View of London, published in 1708, describes the ofd 
chprgh as a ‘handsome building, the pillars, arches, and windows, 
tieing of modern Gothic, having a handsome window about the 
middle uf the north side of the church, whereon was painted the arms 
<4the twenty-one companies of Loudon, who contributed to the mpair 
of thia church iu 1629, with the names of the donors, the sums 
reepectiyely given by them, anmuntiug in atl to 156/. IGs. 8d. This 
adtiice was 69 feet long to the altar rails, 60 feet wide, and 35 feet 
hi^. The tower, in which were eight* bells, was 98 feet high.! - i 
The foundation stone of the present fabric was laid in the Iwgtn!' 
nh^^ of 1734, and it was completed hi 1736. It was uiscribed as 
fqHows;— 

' D. S. £fereni«iimus Rex Georgius secandua per depotatuin sQum rer^niiUai 
* From the F^iifa books. t Ibid, 
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NathsK IX bujtls Patroeliiw Reetomn; f'iducuHriji ejusdiem 

di^nimManaetiinconiitBBtibaa et^acy«ivante Joh«^e4Prioe,iiriiMj$erj arcbitacw, 
priinum b^jaaoe ecdesiat lapidem (regia ju«a) fiasuit ^iritiia 4te Xkitt apdeqiie 
dcmifli noccxxxiv et regni aui vij. . 

Tbis cborch is in length 110 {eet, iuad in bf^dth 62. It wn» 
lejMttrod in 1808, at the cost of 0,000L 

R w situated on the east side of Blackman-street, at’tbe sottib-«eBt 
corner of Church-street, and on the vcr^ confhtes td the parieb. 
Tbe plan is a. parallellogram, with a square tower at the we^, and 
a chancel at the east end, respectively liank^ by vestibules or ves¬ 
tries ; the basement being uccu[ued by extensive catacombs, a snpe- 
rior height is given to the floor, of the church. The walls are Imilt 
with a dark rtul brick, with stone dressings, in a heavy Dutch style, 
and the whole building, tiotwitiistanding its size, has a tasteless 
aspect. The west front is approached by a lofty flight of stefw ; 
the elevation is made in breadth into three divisions. The centre 
is faced with stone, and bounded by two three-quarter coluittOB 
of the Ionic order ; the intercolunmiaiiou is occupied by a large 
arch resting on }>iers, the keystone carved with a cherubic head ; 
within the arch a lintel led doorway, and over it a half drculac 
window. The side divisions have also lintelled doorways, and over 
them lofty round-headed windows; the*whole is crowned with the 
entablature of the order; over the centm is an elliptical pediment, 
and, above the side divisions, a baliustrade. The tower rises from 
behind the centre of this front; it is entirely built with stmie, and 
commences with a square tower, having a round-headed window 
in every aspect, and crowned wtlli a cornice, on the angles of 
which are vases: to this succeeds a second story, the plan an irre¬ 
gular octagon ; the four larger faces have dials surmounted by 
pedimental cornices ; this portion serves as a basement to an octa¬ 
gon temple of the Ionic order, having open arches in the four 
faces, which correspond with the sides of the square tower, and 
every angle is guarded by an attached column ; to this succeeds a 
low pedestal of the same form, with portholes in every alternate 
face, and crowned by an octangular obelisk ; the latter is pierced 
with portholes, ami fiuished with a ball ami vane. The flanks of 
the church are uniform ; the elevation commences with a plinth of 
Portland stone, aud tlie upright is made by a string course mto iNo 
stories ; in the lower are six segmental arched windows, enclowd in 
stone architraves, and on the upper the like number of lofty round- 
headed windows, with similar dressings, the dados havi^ stone 
pannels; the etevatiem is finished witli a cornice, and the aagfes 
are ntaticKted ; the first division from the west is divided from the 
jeotainder by a succession of rustic quoins, and is crowned with a 
baliustrade, the remainder of the design with a parapet. 
end has a chancel in the centre, wliich projects from the main 
boildtDg: ill the extreme wall is a Venetian window, the piers of 
which ate square, with capitals of the Ionic order; above the win- 
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dowis A idiield, aaad tke elevidioD is ftskhed witH a pedkacUlt; 
angtes between the chancel and the church on each side me 
ocrai|3ied by vestibules; these appendages are uniforra; the ele^- 
tkhi is made into two stories; in the eastern front is a imtriled 
doorway, with a window above, and in the flanks a window alone ; 
the upright of the walls is finished with a fasdia. The southern 
vestibule forms a porch to the church, and contains tiie staircase' 
gallery on that side ; the opposite one is a vestry. The interior 
is very plain and naked ; the ceiling is perfectly boricontal without 
relief, its face is painted in distemper to imitate the handsome 
pmnellingwith which the churches of Wren’s building are enriched ; 
m the centre are two concentric circles, the smaller containing an 
expanded flower, the larger, whose periphery is a wreath of flowers, 
is inscribed in a square; the angles are filled with chaplets: two 
other ]<n)g pannels are added to complete the length of the build- 
big; they are divided into minor pannels filled with scrolls of 
folti^e: the whole is encircled with a tolerable imitation of a block 
<X)mice. The chancel is separated from the church by an arcb, the 
key-stone carved with a shield, inscribed with the monagram I. H. S,; 

springs from square piers with moulded caps, surmounted by 
arotiitraves and cornices, all of which are painted to imitate vellow 
marble, and the shafts of the piers are made to appear to be fluted; 
the cornice alona is applied as a finish to the wails of the chancel; 
the ceiling is a semicircular vault, to which the cornice acts as an 
impost; the soffite has three pannels ; the centre painted with the 
Hebrew name of the Deity in an irradiation, and the side ones with 
angels; the side walls of the chancel are (mnnelled, and below the 
east window are the usual inscriptions. The floor of the chancel 
is elevated on two steps. So far has the love of painting been ex¬ 
tended, that a monument in marble has been imitated on the 
north wall of the chancel. On the opposite side is a coun¬ 
terpart in marble. A gallery crosses the west end of the 
building; the front is pannvlled and rests on fluted Ionic 
pltlats of oak. A continuation of the gallery occupies each 
side; it is sustained on square pilasters of oak, to each of wbidt, 
on the side facing the area of the church, is attached a console 
serving as a bracket to support the gallery fronts. The organ 
•basds in the centre of the western gallery, and on each side of it 
ai!e additkmal galleries for the charity children. The pulpit and 
desks are situated in one group in the centre of the church at a 
short distance from the altar rails; the former is sustained Oit'four 
Ionic columns surmounted by their entablature; it'is an ritvogular 
octagon, and at the smaller sides are fluted columns : whole is 

executed in oak and has no sounding board. The font it mbrated 
insouth-west angle of the church ; it is a circular'ibasin of 
while marble on a pillar of the same form, and is charttety! orua- 
mented.. The basement story of the tower forms a porch to the 
church, and the nodlicru attached vestibule contaius a staircase to 
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tke cm Uiat nde of the chun;h ; the opposite vestibuie is « 

wstty rooih. 

T^ns iare several monainents in this church to private iudivkhials, 
tUBcmg the most conspicuous are two in the south ^llery. Hie 
first is a handsome slab of veined marble to William Toulmia, esq. 
a mag^ii^rate and deputy lieutenant of the county <d Surrey. He 
died March 14; 1820, aged 71. 

The second is to the memory of Henry Pigeoa, esq. a maghdrale 
and deputy lieutenant of the county of Surrey. He died Nov.' 16, 
1 B22, aged 07: also of his wife Susan, who died Dec. 4, 1820, 
aged 60. In the north aisle is a plain tablet to Mr. J. Meymott, 
who died Dec. 14, 1820, aged 49. 

The advowson of the living is in the gift of the crown. 

In the old church was contained the nnhallowed remams of the 
cruel bishop Bonner, who had for many years been cxmfiiied hr the 
Marsbalsea, where he died miserably, unpitied, and unlamented. 
Here also was interred John llushworlh, the author of Histoxical 
Collections, relating to proceedings in parliament, from 1618 to 
1640. 

Opposite St. George's church formerly stood the magnificent 
mansion built by Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk, in the reign (d 
Henry the eighth, called ’ * 

Suffolk House. 

Hiis house was also called, while it was in the duke's possessimi, 
the Duke’s Place; which place he exchanged with the said king 
Henry the ' eighth; and tlie king, in return, gave him the 
bishop of Norwich's house in St. Martin’s-in-the* fields; on this 
exchange, which was enacted the twenty-eighth of Henry the 
eighth,* it took the name of Southwark-palace, and a Mint was 
established here for the king's use ; whence its present name. 

Edward the sixth, in the second year of his reign, came from 
Hampton court, and dined iu this house, where he knighted John 
Yorke, one of the sheriffs of London, and returned through the 
city to Westminster. 

Mary I. gave the mansion to Nicholas Heth, archbishop of York, 
and to his successors for ever, to be their inn or lodging for their 
^pair to London, as a recompense for York house, near Weidmin- 
ster, which king Henry, her father, bad taken from cardinal .Wol- 
sey, and the see of York. 

Archbishop Heth sold the premises, and the purchasers pulled 
,iU dowh, sold the lead, stone, iron, &c. and built on the site many 
small cottages, on which they imposed great rents, ♦ to the incre^ 
ing of beggars in that borough.’ The archbishop bought Norwich 
fiimse above mentioned, on account of its vicinity to the courts and 
left it to bis successors. 

^ The purchasers are said to have pulled part of it down; but it 

• Stow. 
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geenw was Idt Unit Edhiravd Broaifidd, knrd flu^«r p 

made it his ret^ence. He was owner in Hts Si^ 

loba «ww created a bamaet March 20, 1661. In Af^l, 16^3^* 
is^escribed as ol'Sofft^-place, hart, in tlw marriage settlement with 
Soyce^ onljr child of Thomas Lant, esq. son and heir of Williaat 
Laot, <d London, men^hant. This estate devolving to the. Lant 
family, we find that in the 7th of queen Anne, an act was passed 
for fte improvement of Snffolk>place, empowering Thomas l^t to 
let leases for fifty-oim years. In 1773 it was advertised to be let* 
aa seiventecn acres, cm which were 400 bouses, rental 1,000/. per 
annnm. The entire estate was sold in 88 lots, in 1811, the rental 
of the estate being 2,600/. per annum. 

The Mint ccmtinued for many years an asylum lor debtors and 
fraudulent persons, who took refuge here with their effects, and set 
their creditors at defiance, but this and similar privileges were en- 
thely suppressed by parliament in the reigu of George 1. 

The Bibabhauts of Whitefriars, Savoy, Salisbiiry-courl, Rani'- 
alley, Mitre>court, Fullwood’s Rents, Baldwin’s>gardens, Montague- 
close, the Minories, Clink, and Dcadman’s-place, assumed to them- 
aelveaa privilege of protection from arrests for debt; against whom 
« severe, though just statute was made, 8 and 9 Willmm 111. chap. 
27, * whereby any person having monies owing from any in these 
pretended privileged places, may, upon a legal process taken out, 
require the sheriffs of London and Middlesex, the head bailiff of 
the ddchy, liberty, or the high sheriff of Surrey, or bailiff of South¬ 
wark* or their deputies, to take a posse comitatis^ and arrest^such 
pereema, or take their goods upon execution or extent, and the 
sheriffs or officer's neglecting, to forfeit to the plaintifT 100/., and 
every person opposing them, to forfeit 30/. and to be sent to gaol 
till the next assize, and to suffer such imprisonment, and be set in 
the pillory, as the court shall think fit; and any person rescuing or 
aiding therein, forfeits to the plaintiff 300/. and upon non-paya>ent 
of the forfeitures, the persmi neglecting, to be transported to some of 
the plantations for seven years ; and returning again within tK^ 
time to be guilty of felony, without benefit of clergy, and persons 
harbouring tlrose that have made snch rescues, shall be transported 
as aforesaid, unless they pay the plaintiff the whole debt and etwts.’ 
Tet ibis place pretends to as much privilege as before, (hough 
act has sn|)pre8Sed all the other places ;* and thme streets are 
reckoned within the compass of this Mint, viz. Mint-street, Crodked- 
liihe there, Bell’s-rents, Exchange-alley, Cheapeide* and L^haid- 
street there; also Cannmi-street, Suff^k-street, St. Georg^;x«bM!Ct'* 
Queen-street. King-street. Peter-street, Harrow-allaJ^ 
allev, and I>ake-8treet, all in the parish of St. Geol^* South¬ 
wark. 

The Mint is at present one of the most filthy and incemyeaient 
districts in the Borough. -• 

Kent-street is perhaps one of Uie most dirty avennes in the neigh- 
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bourbood of l^nd<Hij though, formerly the OTtocipall entraiicc tO; the 
metrofMjtis frotn Kent and the cootinent. Through thisstreet eame 
the triun^phaht Henry the Fifth on hb. return from France, after 
bb splendid victory of Agincourt. Near the south end, on -the 
west side, was 

The Lock Hospital. 

This hospital, situated without St. George’s bars, hi Kent-street, 
eailled the Loke, was a lazai' house, or hospital for leprous persons, 
dedicated to the Virgin, and to St. l^eonard. The period of its 
first foundation is not discoverable ; yet there is reason to conchide 
it had existed long anterior to the reign of Edward II., inasmuth as 
in the fourteenth year of that king there is extant on the patent 
roll, a writ of protection, not very unlike the briefs of the present 
date, at which time the revenues of the hospital were insufficient 
for its support. In this writ, after reciting that the master-and 
bicthren of the hospital of the blessed Mary and of St. l..eOBard 
for lepers, without Southwark, had not wherewith to support them¬ 
selves, unless other relief were afforded them by the faithful .and 
devout; and in order to prevent their being oppressed by injuries, 
and for their more quietly serving God, the king granted his protec¬ 
tion for two years, prohibiting all persons, during that period, from 
doing them any wrong, molestation or damage ; and, further, be- 
seeching all his loving subjects (as they should look for favour from 
God, and thanks from the king) piousljy and mercifully to aid the said 
master and brethren by charitable donations, whenever they should 
ask alms at their hands. 

iStrype’s Stow, vol. ii. p. 20, edit. 1720, states, that ‘John Pope, 
by bis will, dated 1437, gave to the governors of the house of the 
poor leprous, called Le Lokes, without St. George’s bar, in South¬ 
wark, one annual rent of Os. 8d. sterling, de iUis tre^deoim soiidatis 
et deimriis, oi rent due to him, and that descended to him by 
hereditary right, by the death of Thomas Pope, of Sberman, his 
fattier, out of the tenements and shops formerly belonging to sir 
John Chomjjeneysjin Shetebone (Sherebourn) lane, in the parish of 
$t. Mary, Abchurch, which was situated in length between the 
garden of Thomas St. Edmond, on the west, and the little lane to¬ 
wards the sgid church on the east, and extend in breadth to the 
teaements of John de Herford, and John Joy, and the garden of 
^te said Thomas St. Edmond mt the west, unto ShetebonC'dame, 
towards the north, &c. to the reparation and maintenance of the 
said house of lepers for ever. Those foresaid tenements of the said 
John Champeneys belonged to the master, brethren, and sisters of 
the hospHM St. Catherine, near tlie Tower. 

Gvet the chapel was fixed a stone, of which Aubrey, in hb 
History of Surrey, vol. v. p. 10, gives the following description: 

‘ On a stone over the chapel, near it is this mangled inscription, 
in capitab, engraved on so soft a stone that no more than !what 
fpilpws eoiiM te^retrieved : 
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Af ♦ B# 

Tbu chapel waa bolh to the 
honor of fSod, and to the uae of 
tile poore . • - people 
harboared . - . « 

1696 .* 

Tbin M. Bv is said to be designed for M. Bond, ft rich citih^n of 
Loi^on, who gave ope hundred pounds towards the building of this 
chwei. 

This building was removed to make way for the New Road from 
St. George’s church to the Bricklayers’-arms. Near this is a smalt 
buryiug ground belonging to the parish. 

Ip the Kent road is 

7%e Asylum for iJse Deaf and Dumb. 

.This is a truly interesting charity. Its youthful inmates, who had 
otherwise remained ‘dumb and ignorant as the beasts of theficld/are, 
by its means, taught to make themselves understood, and with readi-* 
ness to understand others ; to read, write, cast accounts, &c., and to 
become moral and religious characters. They are besides instructed 
in various mechanical arts, by which, in future life, they may obtain 
their own subsistence. Examples of their skill in these arts are 
eadilbited at the annual dinner, and may be witnessed by any person 
visiting the establishment. This institution commenced about 
X792, but the present building ,was erected in 1807, and enlarged 
in 1819, so as to accommodate 200 children. 

At Ihe extent of the bounds of the borough, down the Kent road, 
if a small brook called St. Thomas-a-Watering. Here the corpo¬ 
ration of Lcxndon generally waited to receive any procession coming to 
London from France and the continent, and is anoUter proof, if 
any be required, of the right of the corporation over and within tbe 
borough of Southwark. 

At the south-west corner of Black man-street, in the road to Cbe 
Obelisk, St. George’s Fields, is situated the 

King's Bench Prison, 

A (dace of confinement for debtors, and for every one sentenced 
by the court of King’s Bench to suffer imprisonment: but those 
who can purchase the liberties have the benefit of walking through 
Blac^man-fitreet, and a part of the borough, and in St. .Ggoige’s- 
'Gelds. 

, Stow informs us, that * the courts oi King's Bench tund 
have oftentimes been removed to other places; and so have Bke- 
wiae the gaols that serve those courts, as in the year 130^ Edward I. 
commanded the courts of the King’s Bench and the Exsbequer, 
which had remained seven years at York, to be remov^ to their 
old place, at London. And in the ^ear 1387, the. tsleven^, of 
Richard II. Robert Trcsilian, chief jnstice, came tothe iSty of 
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Covenh^, and there sat the space of a ntcmth as justice of King’s 
Bench, a^ caused to be indicted in that court about the number of 
two thousand perscms of that country, &c. 

*lt seeinelb, therefore, that for that time, the prison or gaol of 
that court was not far off. Also in the year 139i£, the sixteendi of 
the same Kichard, the archbbhop of York being lord chancellor, 
for good will that he bare to his city, caused the King’s Bench and 
Chancery to be removed from Londcm to York. But before long 
they were returned to Loudon. 

* The prisoners in this prison of the King’s Bench were formerly 
not only restrained by their liberty, but were further punished by 
reason of the streightiiess of room, there being more about the 
middle of queen Elizabeth’s reign committed there than before, as 
well for debt, trespass, as other causes; by reason of which 
streightening and pestering one another, great annoyances and in¬ 
conveniences grew among the prisoners, that occasioned the death 
of many; so that within six years last past (it was now about the 
year 1570) very near a hundred persons died; and between Mi¬ 
chaelmas and March, about a dozen persons, besides others that 
had been extremely sick and hardly recovered ; and some remained 
still sick, and in danger of their lives, through a certain contagion, 
called * the sickness of the house,’ which many times happened 
among them, ingendering chiefly, or rather only, of the small or few 
rooms, in respect of the many persons abiding in them; and there, 
by want of air, breathing in one another’s face as they lay, which 
could not but breed infection, especially when any infectious person 
was removed from other prisons thither. And many tithes it so 
happened, namely, in the summer season, that through want of sdr, 
and to avoid smothering;, they were forced in the night time to cry 
out to the marshal’s servants, to raise and open the doors of the 
ward, whereby to take air in the yard for their refreshing. Where¬ 
upon these prisoners, about March, 1579, put up a petition to the 
lords of the queen's privy council, * setting forth all thb their lament¬ 
able condition; and beseecbed them to take some order for the en¬ 
larging of the said rooms, for the preservation of their lives that 
then remained there, as of others that should fortune to be com¬ 
mitted thither; and also for building some chapel, or place of common 
prayer, they being driven to use for that pur[>ose a certain room, 
through which was a continual recourse. And that they would the 
rather be moved thereunto, in that the same house or lands were 
the queen’s inheritance, and the marshal there answerable to her 
hig^iiess for a yearly rent therefore, and also being her highnesses 
prinmpatigaol. 

< Fpr seconding this petition sir Owen Hoptmi, knight, lieutenant 
of tl^ Tower, Fleetwood, the recorder, and several aldermen andi 
justices the peace, sent their letter to the lords testifying the 
truth of the above said complaint; and moreover assuring their 
lienours that there was not one convenient or several room in the 
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wlnle licq^se ivheieto Uwy ^gfht for ox&cuthfg fEe 4|aeifii%ifia« 
<c(i)Mrtai^o but '^ere forced to me a little low rooti^; dir 
parloUT, adjoining to the street, whete the pt^tuiers dal^ tinted and 
eui^fMfd ; ao that Were it nOt for the discharging thehr duties ^at' 
wayi and some tender rfemOrae towards the help of some pTisoitets* 
ba^ cases, they could be contented to tarry from thence, as'welt 
aO aothe other of their Coileafues did for the inconrcniency aforesaid,.* 

Ttie prison occupies an extensive area of ground i it consists of 
one large pile of building, about 120 yards long. The south, or 
principal front, has a pediment; under which is the chapel. 'There 
are four pumps of spring and river water. Here are 224 rooms, or 
apartments, eight of which are called state-rooms, which are much 
larger than the others. 

WHhm the walls are a coffee-house and two public-houses; and 
the shops amd stalls for meat, vegetables, and necessaries of almost 
every description, give the place the appearance of a public market; 
while Che ’numbers of people walking about, or engaged in various 
amusements, are little calculated to impress the stranger with an 
idea of distress, or even of confinement. 

The Walls suiTounding the prison are about 30 feet high, and are 
surmounted by akevaux dc friSi; but the lilierlies, or rules, as they 
are called, comprehend all St. Geoige’s-fields, one side of Black- 
iitan-street, and ^lart of the Borough High-street, forming an area 
of about three miles in circumference. These rules are usually pur¬ 
chasable after the following rate, by the prisoners: five guineas for 
small debts; eight guineas for the first hundred pounds of debt, and 
about half that sum for every subsequent hundred pounds. Day- 
rules, q{ which three may be obtained in every terra, may also be 
piirchwifed for 4s. 2d. the first day, and 3s. lOd. for the others. 
Each description of purchasers must give gooil security to the gover¬ 
nor, or, as he is called, marshal. Those who buy the first men¬ 
tioned may take up their residence any where within the prectnets 
described ; but the day rules only authorize the prisoner to go oat 
on those days for which they are bought. These privileges render 
the King’s Bench the most desirable (if such a word may be thiis 
applied) place of incarceration fur debtors, in England; ai^ hence 
persons so situated frequently remove themselves to it by ha&ea* 
corpus from the most distant prisons in the kingdom^ A strict at- 
tehtimi to the rules is very seldom enforced : a fact so notorious, 
that when the late lord Ellenborough, as chief justice of the King’s 
Bench, was applied to for an extension of the rules, his k>id«||i|p<y^t!ry 
gravely replied, that be really could perceive no groondsfot i^ 
appHc^on, since to his certain knowledge, the rules already 
tended to the East Indies! In cases of this kind, however,'when 
discovery takes place, the marshal becomes answeraU«^^l^^\t 
escape'td the debtor. ■ 

St. George's Fields, ‘ x y *, - 

Tliis tract wais anciently a broad (mrtioii of marsh land, till the 
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einliiHBkiiieDt ol die mcrTlaaaiiei ceadenAit temsHe.. .That it ^ta* 
l<iK>wa by tlw Romaas is suffic^tly aut]iestic«ted by tbe vemslns of 
teweloted paveHients, coins, bones, &c<i and it might bave been used 
as lor summer camp : for it could not have been any 

al^er, tb# situation having been too damp for a reaodentiary station ; 
for, even till the seventeenth century, I^mbeth^mardb was over* 
floiwed* Tbe idea enterteiiied by dean Gale and l>r. Salpimi at the 
ancient Londutium being placed on this side of the Thames, has been 
sufficiently examined to admit of any further investigathm,* 

These fields, however, have borne their share of celebrity in tite 
annals of this country; they were very often the scenes of grandeur 
and cavalcade, and sometimes the rendeKvous of rebellion and dis¬ 
cord. It was to this place that Wat Tyler’s and Jack Cade’s rebefaiv 
resorted to oppose the royal authority : and it was here that the 
former retired after the arrest of their leader in Sniithfield, and were 
compelled to yield to the allegiance they had violated. Here also 
the infatuated mob commenced the riots of 4780, which threatened 
the existence of the metropolis, had they not been speedily 
quelled. 

These fields now form different roads ; and from St. George’s 
circus open communications with all the south and south-east coun¬ 
ties, and the cemtinent. . 

In the centre is an obelisk. This was erected in the year ITJl, 
during the mayoralty, and in honour of Brass Crosby, esq. who had 
been confined in the Tower for the conscientious discharge of his 
magisterial duty. It is a plain but neat structure, and forms a cen¬ 
tre at the meeting of the great south road from London, the road 
from Westminster, from Waterloo-bruigc, from Soulhrmrk, from 
Newington, and from Lambeth. One side is inscribed witii the 
cause of its erection; the other three sides mark the distances from 
Fleetr'Street, London-bridge, and Westminster, as follows : 

North stile. 

one CCCL VBBT FROM FLUBT 8TBKET. 

■Stmfh side. 

BaBCrao in xith vbar of thb rbios op king qborgg the third, 

MDOCI.XXI. 

TBB RiaaT HONOURABLE BRASS CROSBY, BSQ. LORD MAYOR. 

Mast side. 

ONB MILE XXXX FEBT FROM LONDON BRIDGE. 

ff’est side. 

ONB MILE FROM PALACE YARD, WESTMINSTER HALL. 

iha Ibis is cate of tbe most considerable improvements that took 
place 4) the fast reign, it will be very proper ia Uiis place to notice 
that OH the 27Ui of January, 1700, the lord mayor, aldermen, and 
oonm^f ’df the city of Leradon in common-council assembled, pnn- 
su gh ^ ly,- tile riteriffs, a petition to the bouse .of oonunmis, which 
set'ferth: 

'• That by an act passed in the twenty-niiilhyear king Geprge 

v ' ‘ ♦ Vide aote, vol. i. p. S and 4. . 
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II. the p^^onecs wene ^powered to baild a hftdfe : acsreea .tlie 
r^rlEliatoes.froni Blackfiiars, in the city ojf Loodcp,^ jme 
»tte.Mde, in the county of Surrey, and to make ways! 

pMsa^a to and from the same, on each ride of the said rfver: and hy 
another act passed in the sri'enth. year of his present me^es^'a teiffo* 
were empowered arid enabled to cdtsidete the said bridge,, and; the 
aueiHies thereto on the Ixridcni side; and that the works of t))(a iSfM 
bridge being now nearly finished, it is become necessary , forthwi^ 
to make a road or avenue thereto on the Surrey side; and there^re 
the petitioners, if they might be furnished with sufficient means for 
that-purpose, are wiUmgto undertake the making of a straight road 
from the said bridge, southwards, to llie present road across St, 
George’s-fields, between Symond’s-corner, and the Stoue’s-end in 
Black manoatreet; and from thence branching into two parts, the 
<nie ieadin§%o some place at or near the Dog and Duck, and the 
other to Newington Batts; the expense whereof, as well as of the 
several parchases necessary for that purpose, the petitioners are 
willing and desirous should be defrayed by a continuation of the 
tolls now payable for the passage over London bridge, and the said 
bridge at Biackfriats, and which, by the said act of the seventh year 
of hm present majesty, are to cease and determine immediately alter 
the payment of ceilain sum^ therein mentioned ; and that the said 
intended road might be lighted, watched, and kept in repair, at tlie 
expense of a small toll thereon; and therefore praying, that leave 
may be given to bring in a bill for enabling the petitioners to 
make the said intended road, and to Ught, watch, and repair the 
same w^n nmde.’ 

llie bill, ordered in consequence of this petition, passed into an 
act, ol’Whidhi fhe following are the heads : 

The pieamhle ' recites the acts of 29 Geo. II. and 7 Geo. 111. 
lelalhtg to the building. &c. of Blackfriars-bridge; and the act 
sem forth, that the mayor, aldermen, and commons of the city,of 
London, aie by it impowered to make a road fifty feet wide from 
the Itotitli aide of the Upper Ground-street, at the foot of the said 
bril^, in a straight line with the middle line thereof, to a circle, 
area, or place, to be by them made at or upon the present road 
croalB St. Griirge’s-ficlds, between Symond-corner and the south, 
end of Blacklnan-sireet, in the borough of Southwark ; thu said 
circle, area, or place, is not to exceed two hundred and fifty feet 
in diameter; and they are also hereby impowered to make mother 
road sixty feet wide from the said circle, area, or place, to some 
place at or near the house commonly called the Dog and Duiek; 
such last* mentioned road to be in a straight or curved dir»$tion» io 
that the greater part thereof be in a straight line with the nrMaMt 
road' leading to Lambeth; and they are moreover heroM hn* 
powered to make another road sixty feet wide from the ai^ii&9e4e, 
mea, or fdace^lo a straight line, to some place at or neat 
ingtoh Butts. 
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* It is likewise kereby lawful for them to raise such roads to any 
height, niahhig satisfaction; and to ardi over, or fill up ditches, 
water'-courses, sewers, fiools, and ponds, but so u not to obstru^ 
the course of Pudding-mill stream : they may also erect drains mid 
sewers in and through sUch ditches, &c. and purchase houses, lands, 
^c. for the purposes aforesaid } and the said power of purchasnig 
is limited to ten years. 

* Bodies politic, corpopite, &c. trustees, and other persons, 
are impowered to sell and convey; and in case of refusal or ina¬ 
bility to treat, the justices of Surrey are to issue a precept to the 
sheriff of Surrey to summon a jury; which jury is to be drawn ac¬ 
cording to the act of 3 Oco. 11. and the jurors may be challenged: 
and the said ^justices are hereby impowered to summon and examine 
witnesses, and direct views. The jury is to assess the value, aitd 
the justices to give final judgment. Previous notice is to be given 
to the parties interested ; and, on payment of the value assesned, 
the premises are to be conveyed to the city. 

* Where a good title cannot be made, or legal conveyance exe¬ 
cuted, or parties found, the justices are to order the purchase- 
money to be paid into the Bank; subject to Uie order of the court 
of Chancery, on motion or petition. Verdicts and judgments are 
to be entered among the records of the quarter sessions of Surrey. 
Copies are good evidence. On payment into the Bank, the pre¬ 
mises are to vest in the city. Justices, on petition, may invest the 
money in Ihe public funds. If the money is not tender^, verdicts 
and judgments are not binding. Purchase-monies of trust estate arc 
to be rc-investcd in other purchases, to the same uses. Conveyance 
by femmes covert inrolled are to be effectual; and so all other bar¬ 
gains and sales. Persons not entering their claims within a limited 
time are to be barred, but at liberty to recover the purchase-money 
from persons receiving the same. After purchase, tenants arc to 
deliver possessiem within six months; and, on refusal, justices are 
to issue a precept to Ihe sheriff to deliver possession. Mortgagees, 
on tender of principal and interest, are to convey; but on refusal 
interest is to cease, on payment of principal and interest into the 
Bank ; and upon such payment the premises are to vest in the city. 
The monies are to be paid or tendered, before any use is made of 
the premises. The justices arc impowered to hne the sheriff, 
jurors, and witnesses, not doing their duty. The crown is also 
impowered to alienate its lands, and stocks arc to be purchased for 
answering any stipends. 

* The tolls on London and Blackfriars bridge continued by act 
7 GeO. III. are by this act further continued till payment of the 
monies advanced for any of the foregoing purposes, with interest. 
No buildings are to be erected within ten feet of the said roads. 
The coiBininh council may delegate their power to a committee ; but 
no persons concerned or dealing in building are eligible on such 
committees. 

VOL. IV. 2 I 
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* Tile 4M!t 24 Geo. If. and 4 Geo. III. irapoweiraig ^ bvstees 
ol the Surrey roads to erect tiim{Hkes, extends to 0iis; and the 
trustees for erecting turnpikes on* reputing* lightly* and 
watcshing the new roads iiMuided to be made by this aet, are im- 
powered to demand and take tme penny, before any horse, mole* 
or , ass* dravnng or not drawing, shall pass through such turnpikes 
or'toll gates. Ihe tolls are to be paid but once a day at any turn¬ 
pike erected by virtue of this or the former acts. Sheep, hogs, 
neat cattle, are exempted from tolls. The drains and 'sewers are 
under the roani^emeat of the commissioners of sewers for Surrey 
and Kent. 

* This act, so far as the same relates to the trustees, takes place 
from and immediately after the passing of it; and the intended 
roads .to be under the care of the mayor, &c. of the city of Lon¬ 
don, if they shall thiuk Ht, when the toils upon the bridge shall 
have ceased. The penalty, on misapplication of any of the monies 
raised by virtue of this act, is forfeiture of treble the sum so mis¬ 
applied. The writings may be without stamp, and proceedings are 
not to be quashed for want of form. Actions are limited to within 
six calendar months, and the defendants may plead the general 
issue, and recover treble costs. 

* This act shall be allowed in all courts whatsoever as a public 
act; and all judges, justices, or other persons, are hereby re¬ 
quired to take notice thereof as such, without especially pleading 
the same.’ 

In 1812, another act was passed for the further improvement of 
St. Gcorge’s-fields, enabling the city to sell some detached pieces 
ql dieir lands, mentioned in a schedule annexed to the act, and to 
invest the purchase money, and a further sum of 20,000/. in the 
purchase cd other land there, so as to make their premises more 
compact. 

; Of the benevolent institutions with which the metropolis and its 
neighbourhood abounds, many are placed in St. George’s-fields, a 
situation chosen not coily for the facility it affords to the visits of the 
medical gentlemen and the governors, but from the circumstance 

ground being obtained on reasmiable terms, and not too much 
encumbered with buildings at the time when most of Uiem 
established. 

On the south side ol St. George’s circus ate the exteiiBili>e range 
^ butldinge, called 

‘ K, ' ' ' 

7%e School for the Indigent Blind.: 

This excellent institution, adapted from the plan of one^tUveiv 
po<d, was founded in 1789, and was opened on a smsM scale «a the 

£ remises belonging to the Dog and Duck, a place of eBtertaotmeUt 
1 the latter part of the last century, which was auppiessed by ttie 
magistracy. It was soon found necessary to obtain imiger pre¬ 
mises, and the city of London being willing to grant a lease of about 
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two acres of dieir land, the offer was acce{^d, and the present 
edifice erected in a short space of time. The front is neatly 
ataoeoed, and the interior well fitted up. 

In this interesting institution, the most humane attention b paid 
to a number of persons from the age of twelve, and upwards^ under 
the unhappy circumstances of blindness and poverty. They manu* 
factare baskets, clothes’ lines, sash cords, and various other arti¬ 
cles, which are sold at the school, where strangers are permitted 
(gratis) to view the progress of the pupils, and to examine the na¬ 
ture of the institution. The profit of the articles here manufac¬ 
tured for sale, in aid of the funds of the establishment, is said to 
amount annually to from 800/. to 1,000/. There arc about sixty 
inroates of both sexes. 

On the south side of the London, road is the extensive premises of 
The. Philanthropic Society. 

This institution was commenced in 1788, upon a plan suggested 
by'Mr. Robert Young, and patronized by the duke of Leeds, and 
many other noble personages. It was formed for the prevention of 
crime, and the reform of criminal poor, by encouragement of in¬ 
dustry, and the culture of good morals among those children who 
were training up to vicious courses and public plunder, the offering 
of cmivic^ed felons, &c. The society first opened a house'at Cam- 
bridge-heath, Hackney, but soon afterwards removed to St. Geoige’s- 
fields, the city having granted a lease of a piece of ground, on which 
spacious and commodious buildings were immediately erected. The 
advantage of opening a chapel for performance of divine service hari 
been so fully proved in the case of other charitable foundettions, that 
in 1804 the governors built one; but here an opposition arose, 
which had nearly overset the plan, and that from a quarter front 
which it was least to be expected; Mr. Brand, the then rector of St. 
George’s parish, insbted rm having the appointment of the chaplain. 
It is well known that however respectable the character of a clergy¬ 
man may be, if he has not the talent of addressing a large audience 
in an impressive manner, his discourse would not answer the pur¬ 
pose of such an mstitution as this: the governors therefore thought 
it naeeesary that they should have the nomination. They were en¬ 
couraged to apply to parliament for an incorfioration, and in the 
prqpo^ was a clause empowering them to appoint the chap¬ 
lain, first giving notice to the rector. The rector opposed riie hilf 
to the utmost of his power ; and after it had passed the commons, he 
contended against it in the house of lords; and so indefatigable was 
be, that attest it was carried by a majority of one vote only. By this 
means Rie opening of the chapel was delayed for fifteen months, to 
Uie loss oi nearly S,000/. to ihe charite, besides the expense ooca- 
skmed the contest. It was at length opened in November, 1806. 
The chapel cost 9,280/. 9b. 9d., it is a neat structure of brick, m the 
carpenter’s Gothic style. 


2 I 2 
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In thu ftistitutioB upwards of 200 ohildicik res^d imm pn-- 
■am, Ihe retreat of villainy* or the bmints of prostitutfoo. ' 

For the employment <h the boys (who are approfMriidely elaased^ 
buildings arc erected* in i^uch* under the directimi of master work* 
nien, various trades are carried on for the society’s, benefit; white 
the girls are instructed to work at their needle* and in those house¬ 
hold ^ices which may render them servicealde to the community* 
and enable them to obtain an honest livelihood. The whole num¬ 
ber of children of both sexes, that have been received by the society* 
amounts to upwards of 1,200; among whom were many, old in ini¬ 
quity, though youug in years. 

The * Reform’ is a probationary building, in which children who 
have actually commenced a criminal career are first placed* until 
they ap})ear to l>e sufficiently amended for removal to the manufac¬ 
tory. In the latter, letter-press and copper-plate printing, book¬ 
binding, shoe-making, tailors’ work, rope-making* twine-spinning* 
&c. are the regular employments. 

At the southern termination of this parish are 

The Fishmonger's Alms-houses. 

They are extensive, and consist of three courts. Over the en¬ 
trance is the chapel, and a turret with a clock. Above the arch 
are the company’s arms. From an inscription in the west window 
of the chapel, it appears to have been finished in 1619. Over the 
chimney piece of the hall is inscribed,— 

' The roof and seeling, floare of this dyneing hall, and the windows thereof, 
with the outward g^tes of this hospital, were new bniit and made, and several 
other reparations done in and about the walls and rooms thereof, at the cost ai^ 
charges of the worshipful company of Fishmongers, London, the sole goreraon 
of the same. Anno Domini, 1661.’ 

. Adjoining to these alms-houses, but in Newingttm parish, is a 
quadrangle founded by Mr. James Hulfert* whose statue ornaments 
the centre of the court. 

> In the Lambeth-road is 

Bethlem Hospital. 

V. On the old building in Moorfields being foiiad In such a decayed 
state as to require re-building, and* after much investigation as to 
the propriety of reinstating it in its then situation, or of choosing a 
new spot, the latter was determined on ; and a mrt of the R^^ge- 
house estate in St, George’s-fields was selected for the purpe^. 
The city of Londrm in IBIO obtained an act of parliament enahlingp 
them to grant eleven acres and three roods in the partsh ^ St. 
George the martyr (abutting north on the tumpike«road from Lw- 
beth to Newington,'and south on a sewer at the north end < 1 ^ land 
occupied with the houses in Brook-street, and on the tumjpitke^oad 
teom Westmiiister-bridge to Vauxhail), to the governors of BeUilem 
hospital, to build a new one instead of that at present* for 895 
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years. On April 18,1012, the I<wrd mayor laid thefirst stone of the 
new hospitaL On the site of part of this ground was the 1>(^ and* 
Dudt Fooliohouse, kept hy one Hedger, who itoilt the number of small 
homes previously noticed, and whose conduct while hi poasession of 
tha Dogand Duck was such that the magistrates very properiy closed 
the ga^ens and house; it was afterwards occupied 1^ the blind 
school, but was entirely pulled down in 1811 to make way for the 
new hospital. 

The buildings occupy a cmisiderable space, the principal onesbews 
a front 669 feet in extent, which consists of a centre and two wings: 
the former has a portico, raised on a flight of steps, and composed 
of six columns of the Ionic order, surmounted by their entablature 
and a pediment, in the tympanum of which is a relief of the royal 
arms; the height to the apex 00 feet. The whole is surmounted 
by an attic, almve which rises (rather oddly) another attic, which is 
crowned with a poverty-struck cupola. The remainder of the cen¬ 
tral portion of the building is occupied by apartments of the officers 
of the establishment. The wings are in three stories, besides a rus¬ 
ticated basement, which shew uniformly grated windows: the whole 
building is unworthy of the advanced slate of the arts in the present 
century, and may he characterized as a huge unsightly pile of brick 
and mortar, the ugliness of which is increased by the obtnjsive dis¬ 
play of its vast front; and if the spectator were disposed to silence 
the dismal ideas which arise in beholding a structure like the present, 
the designer seems to have determined to prevent him. Behind the 
principal pile of building are two detached buildings for criminal 
lunatics ; and at the back of tlic whole are airing grounds for male 
and female lunatics and convalescent patients; there is no chapel 
attached to the hospital. The hail contains the statues, by Cibber^ 
formerly on the gates of the old hospital, which were repaired by 
Bacon in 1820.* Virtue has preserved an anecdote that one of them 
was copied from Oliver Cromwell’s gigantic porter, who became 
insane, t The basement floor of the hospital is appropriated'to 
dangerous, noisy, and uncleanly patients, who are not allowed 
sheets, but sleep on straw; and to this portion is attached two 
keepe». The ground floor receives the patients on their admission, 
andlJiis and the succeeding story are appropriated for curables. In 
the upper story only incurables are lodged. The basement gallery 
is paved with stone, and its ceiling arched with brick work; the 
uj^ietr galleries are floored with wood, and the ceiling plated with 
iron. Orgait attention has been paid to the ventilation of the edi¬ 
fice, and in cold weather the galleries are warmed by Howden’s 
pateutaiirstoves, one in each wing in every floor; but as the heat 
diminishes gradually in the upper gallery, there are additional fires 
in the dining and keeper’s room of that story. 

The present building was commenced in 1812, from the designs 

• Vide vol iii. p. 411. 

t Britton and Pugin’s Public Buildings of London, vol. i. p. 801. 
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under the diiet^iaii of James Lewis, esq. architect. The foan> 
di^cm stone was laid on the 20lh of April in that year, and the 
tailding wascompleted in 1815, at an expense of about lOO.OOOf. 
of which 72,619f. Is. 6d. was granted by parliament id different 
times, and 10,2292. subscribed by public bodies and private indivi¬ 
duals. The corporatimi of Londw giving 3,0002., the bank of £ng> 
land 5002., the EaiA India company, flie Trinity-house, and the 
mercers’, grocers’, drapers’, fishmongers’, and goldsniMs’, 2102. 
each; the sadlers’ and vintners’ 1062. and Ae apothecaries 1002. 
each; the residue was supplied by private bencfactimia. 

In the Westminster-road is 

The Freemasons' Charity School. 

This establishment was commenced in 1789, for the support and 
^ttcation of female children and orphans of freemasons: at which 
time a house for their reception was taken at Somer’s-town. But 
the liberal support which this charity experienced from the frater- 
cdy» enabling the governors to extend its benefits much beyond 
their original plan, the piece of ground on which the school now 
stands was hired on lease from the city of London, and the pri;sent 
wmmodious structure erected at an expense of upwards of 2,5002. 
in the year 1793. It is a neat plain building, with a rustic basement 
story, ^which contains the kitchens, offices, &c. The ascent to 
entrance is by a flight of stone steps from a small 
garaen. In the front are tliree elegant and appropriate statues of 
Faith, Hope, and Charity; the two former in niches on the two 
sides, and the latter on the top of the structure. These were a 

§ resent to the institntion in the year 1801, from Messrs. Van 
pangen and Co. 

The last institution to notice is 

The Magdalen Hospital. 

l^is noble institution was first projected by Mr. Robert Hingly, 
in the year 17^8, for the reception of penitent prostitutes. It was 
^ first kept in a large house, formerly the London Infirtnan', in 
Frewot-street, Goodman’s-fields, and was called the Magdalen 
Hospital. The utility of this charity was so cmispicuous, and so 
well supported, that Uie views of the benefactors extended to the 
building an edifice more enlarged and convenient for the p^pose ; 
in consequence of which the spot on which the present edifice stands 
was made choice of; and on the 28lh of July, in the year 1769, the 
of Hertford, president, with the vice-president and governors, 
Igid we first stone at the altar of the chapel, under which was 
placed a brass plate, with the following inscription: 

On the S8tb of July, 
in the year ofour Lord 
MDCCLXIX. 

and in the ninth year of the reign of 
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liis moat s»cred majeaty 
GEORGE III. 

King of Greslt Britain^ 
patronise by his royal consort 
QUEEN CHARLOTTE, 

This HOSPITAL 
for the reception of 
PhNITENT PROSTITOTBa, 

Supported by voluntary contributioRs, 
was begun to be erected, 
and the first STONE laid by 
FRANCIS, Earl of HERTFORD, 
knight of the most noble order of 
the Garter, lord chamberlain of 
his majesty’s household, and one 
of his most hon. privy council, 
the PRESIDENT. 

Joel Johnson, Architect. 

This hospital consists of four brick buildings, which inclose a 
quadrangle, with a basin in the centre. The chapel is an octangu¬ 
lar edifice erected at one of the back corners; and, to give the in¬ 
closed court an uniformity, a building of a similar front is placed at 
the opposite corner. 

The unhappy women, for whose benefit this hospital was erected, 
are received by petition; and there is a distinction in the wards 
according to the education or behaviour of the persons admitted : 
the inferior wards consisting of meaner persons, and of those de¬ 
graded for their misbehaviour. Each person is employed in such 
kind of work as is suitable to her abilities, and has such part of the 
benefits arising from her industry as the committee think proper. 
The articles of their employment are, making their own cloaths, 
both linen and woollen; knitting and spinning; making lace, arti¬ 
ficial flowers, and children’s toys ; winding silk, drawing patterns, 
making women and children's shoes, mantuas, stays, coats, &c .; but 
no part oi their labour is to be sold in the bouse, but at such place ' 
as the committee shall think proper to appoint. In their work, as 
in every other circumstance, the utmost care and tenderness are ob¬ 
served, that this establishment may not be thought a house of cor- 
rBcUan, or even of hard labour, but a safe retreat from wretched 
circumstances. 

A probationary ward is instituted for the young women on their 
admission, and a separation of those of different descriptions and 
qualifications is established. Each class is entrusted to^its particular 
assistant, and the whole is under the inspection of a matron. Hiia 
separation, useful cm many accounts, is peculiarly so to a numerous 
class of women, who are much to be pitied, and to whom this charity 
has been very beneficial; viz. ‘ young women who have been seduced 
from their friends under promise of marriage, and have been de¬ 
serted by their seducers.’ They have never been in public prostitu- 
tiem, but fly to the Magdalen to avoid it. Their relations, in the 
first moments of resentment, refuse to receive, protect, or acknow- 
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ledge them ; they are abandoned by the world, without character, 
without friends,'without money, without resource; and wretched, 
indeed, is their situation! To such especially this house of refuge 
opens wide its doors; and, instead of teingdriven by despair to lay 
violent hands on themselves, and to superadd the crime of self- 
murder to that guilt which is the cause of their distress, or of being 
forced l>y the strong call of hunger into prostitution, they find a safe 
and quiet retreat in this abode of peace and reflection. . 

The method of jirocecding for the admission of women into this 
hospital is as follows; the first Thursday in every monlh is an ad¬ 
mission day ; when, sometimes from twenty to thirty petitioners 
appear, who, without any recommendation whatever, on applying 
at the door to the clerk, receive a printed form of petition, gratis, 
which is properly filled up. Each petition is numbered, and a cor¬ 
responding number is given to the petitioner herself. They are 
called in singly before the boarti, and such questions are put to 
them as may enable the committee to judge of the sincerity of tlieir 
professions, and to ascertain the truth of their assertions. 

The treatment of the women is of the gentlest kind. They arti 
instructed in the principles of the Christian religion, in reading, and 
in several kinds of work, and the various branches of household em- 
ploymeiit, to qualify them fur service or other situations wherein 
they may honestly earn their living. The chaplain attends llicin 
daily to promote and encourage their good resolutions, and to exhort 
tliem to religion and virtue. 

The time they remain in the house varies, according to circum¬ 
stances. The greatest pains are taken to find out their relations 
and friends, to brmg about a reconciliation with them, and if they 
be people of idiaracter, to put them under their protection; if, how- 
over, the young women are destitute of such friends, they are re¬ 
tted in the house till an opportunity offers of placing them in a 
reputsdile service, or of procuring them the means of obtaining an 
honest livelihood. No young woman, who has behaved well during 
her stay in the house, is discharged unprovided for. When 
discharged, they are for the most part under twenty years of 
age. 

After the continuance of any woman in the house three years, 
upon the modest and virtuous demeanor and industrious ctmitoet of 
such woman, or upon application of her parents or friends, or 'any 
housekeeper of sufficient credit, if such friends declare they will 
forgive her past offences, and will provide for her; or if such house¬ 
keeper will receive such woman as a servant; in either of these 
cases the governors discharge them with a discretionary bounty. 

Every woman placed in service from this bouse, who shaft con¬ 
tinue one whole year in such service, to the entire approbation:of 
her master and mistress, cm its being made appear to the satisfaetton 
cdthe committee, they give the woman a gratuity as a reward for 
iier past, and an encouragement for her future good conduef. 
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In short, such is the establitAimeni of this excellent chariljr, that 
itotbing b omitted that can promote the great cuds of preseryiiig 
life, of rendering that life useful, and of miming valuable members 
of those who would otherwise have been lost to ttteiusclyes and to 
the world. 

At the south end of Blackfriar’s road, and on the weal side, near 
St GeorgeWircus, is a well known place of entertaounent, called 

The Surrey Theatre. 

This theatre was originally built in the year 1782, for the display 
of equestrian and dramatic entertainments, on a plan similar to 
what Astiey was then pursuing near Westminster-bridge; but it was 
intended that they should be conducted with greater elegance aud 
with superior attractions. Mr. Charles Dibdin the elder, that 
‘ never-to-be-forgotten’ song writer and musical composer, devised 
the scheme for the new establishment; and, in conjunction with 
Mr. Davis, a surgeon of Bury-street, St. James’s, Messrs. Grant of 
Piccadilly, and Mr. Harborne, of Amen-corner, solicitor, they 
commenced by taking a lease of a plot of ground in St. George’s 
fields, from the late colonel West, of Charlotte-street, Rathbone- 
place; who, when made acquainted with the scheme, being himself 
a musical amateur, was admitted as a. joint speculator. The new 
building was Imgun in February in the above year, and was opened 
in the November following, under the title of tlie ‘Royal Circus 
and Equestrian Philharmonic Academy.’ The performances were 
entirely by children; but through the house not being licensed, in 
the midst of success they were obliged to close it. On the Iblh of 
March, 1783, the Circus was re-opened, in the full expectation of 
obtaining a license from the Surrey magistrates at the next general 
quarter sessions, and one was accordingly granted. The proprietors 
now looked forward for ample remuneration (having expended 
above 15,000/. on the house), when colonel West died, and the 
whole concern was in a little time thrown into a state of almost in¬ 
extricable embarrassment. The management was now thrown upon 
Grimaldi, a Portuguese, and grandfather to the present clown of 
Covent-garden theatre. 

The season of 1784 was not productive ; and the shares having 
changed jmssessors, Dclpini, the celebrated buffo, was appointed 
manager in 1788. He produced a splendid spectacle towards the 
end of the season, with a real stag-hunt, &c. but * the tide of mis¬ 
fortune had set with such a rapid stream, that it was not to be 
stemmedand the proprietors, chagrined by their losses, deserted 
their property in succession; till at length, lady West, as grand 
landlady, put an execution in the house for arrears due, and thus 
became, by due course of law, possessor of the entire concern. 

Afterwards, G. A. Steevens delivered his celebrated lecture 
on heads, and many pantomimic and local pieces were performed 
with indifferent success; among the latter may be noticed the 
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Hughes, howevef, notwittutaading all the changes which haid 
occurred, still annually renewed the license in bis own name, and 
in 1794, he prevailed <m the late Mr. James Jcnes to take a repair- 
ing lease from lady West, at an annuid rental of 210/. The bouse 
was opened on Easter Monday, 1795, and obtained an enlarged 
portion <d public favour. Mr. J. C. Cross, a celebrated writer of 
spectacles and pantomimes at Covent-garden theatre, subsequently 
became a partner, through marrying the daughter of Mr. James 
Jones. He exerted himself strenuously for the advantage of the 
theatre, which he raised to a deserved popularity. His efforts 
were, however, checked in August, 1805, when the' edifice was 
totally destroyed by conflagration. The property was insured to 
the amount of 3,000/. only, wliich scarcely covered onc-sixlh of 
the loss. 

The present theatre was commenced in November, 1805, by Mr. 
Dxjnaldsfm, from the designs of Mr. Cabanel, jun. at the expense of 
14,500/., and opened on the Easter Monday following. Mr. Cross 
continued manager, under a committee of trustees, for the creditors; 
but after his decease, and subsequently to the destruction of Drury- 
lane theatre by fire in 1809, the house was let to Mr. Ellislon for 
five years, at a rent of 2,200/. This gentleman carried bis specela- 
tions to too great an extent; and, becoming a loser, he relinquished 
the concern in March, 1814. It was next tenanted by Messrs. 
Dunn, Heywood, and Branscomb, by whom the ride (which had 
been closed by Elliston) was re-opened, and equestrian performances 
again introduced. But this failed, and the house was tenanted suc¬ 
cessively by Mr. T. Dihdin, who lost 17,000/., Mr. Watkins Bur¬ 
roughs ; Mr. James Amherst, who took the house at a monthly rent 
of ISO/.; Mr. Williams; and Mr. Honeyman, the proprietor of the 
Surrey coffee-house, who retained it till the latter end of 1828. It 
is now in the possession of Mr. Elliston, jun. who has succeeded in 
a most extraordinary manner; his performers and performances 
being of the first order. 

The exterior of the house is plain but neat, and the approaches 
are very convenient. The auditorium of the theatre, which is nearly 
square in form, is exceedingly spacious. The upper part of the 
proseenium is formed on the segment of an ellipsis; it is supported 
by two gilt fluted composite columns on each side, with intervening 
stage doors and boxes. The stage doors are riehly gilt. The pit 
measures 36ft. Bin. from the orchestra to the front the boxes, 
and conttnns eighteen seats, every alternate seat having aback. It 
will hold about 900 persons. There is only one full circle of boxes, 
which consist of five private boxes on each side, each containing 
two seats; and fifteen open boxes, having three seats in each. 
The fronts are {minted French white, with gold scroll work, and 
other ornaments. There are side boxes above tlie lower tier, the 
fronts of which are ornamented with gilt scroll wmrfc, in oblong 
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couipaitments, each alternate divtsickn having a lyre in ita c^tre, 
and the hitemiediate ones an eagle with extended wings on a cup 
or vase. The gallery, as customary in minor theattes, is remarkably 
spacious, and will hold above a thousand persona. It descends to 
a level with the side boxes in the centte,bot from its principal ele¬ 
vation it is continued along both sides over them. The front de¬ 
corations are the same as tliose of the side boxes. Capacious 
lobbies are attached both to the boxes and pit, and also to the 
gallery, with a room for refreshment in each. 

The ceiling springs from the four extremities of the fnmt of the 
side galleries. The centre is painted in imitatimi of a sky, with 
genii on the verge and in the angles. At the springing potnte are 
circular tablets, on which also are painted cupids or genii, in various 
attitudes. A handsome chandelier depends from the centre, and 
tliere are smaller ernes suspended from brackets over the stage uoors, 
which are continued round the boxes. Ail the lighting is by gas. 

The prices of admission are the same as at the other minor 
theatres, and half price is taken. The receipts of the house when 
completely filled, amount to about 300/. The present rent is 
1,200/. per annum; the taxes are about 300/.; and the insurance 
200/. yearly. 

Returning to the High-strecet, and hear St. George’s church is 
The Marshalsea Pri$on. 

This is a court of law and a prison, intended at fii^t for the de¬ 
termination of causes and differences among the king’s menial ser¬ 
vants, and was under the control of the knight marshal of the 
royal household, and removable at pleasure. Stowe informs us, 
* that in the year 1376, the 60th of Edward III. Henry Percy being 
marshal, kept his prisoners in the city of London, where having 
committed one J. Peiidergest, of Norwich, contrary to the liberties 
of the city of London, the citizens, by persuasion of tlie lord Fitz- 
walter, their standard bearer, took armour, and ran with great 
rage to the marshal’s inn, broke up the gates, brought out the pri¬ 
soner, and conveyed him away, intending to have burnt the stocks 
in the midst of their city, but they first sought for sir Henry Percy, 
to have punished him, as I have noted in my annals. 

* Moreover, about the feast of Easter, uext following, John, 
diltke of Lancaster, having caused all the whole navy of England 
to be gathered together at London, a certain esquire chanced to 
kiU one of the shipmen : which act the other sbipmen taking in ill 
part, they brought their suit into the king’s court of Marahalaea, 
which then, as happened, saith my author, was kept in Southwark ; 
but when they perceived that court to be too favourable to the mur¬ 
derer ; and farther, that the king’s warrant was also gotten for bis 
pardon; they, in great fury, ran to the hotu« wherein the nmr- 
dererwas imprisoned, broke into it, and brought out the prisoner 
with bis fetters on his legs; they thrust a knife to his heart, and 
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atudc kiopi as if he had keen a hog. After this they tied a rope to> 
hb fetters, and drew him to the gallows, where, akcn they bad 
hanged him, as though tfac^ had done a great act, they caused the 
trumpets to be sounded before them to the ships, and there, Ih' 
great tmunph, they spent the rest of the day.'* 

This court had particular cognizance of murders, and other 
offences committed within the king’s court; such as striking, which 
was anciently punishable by the loss of the offending band. Here 
also persons guilty of piracies, and other offences on the high seas 
were committed. For the latter purpose it is still continued, though 
the offenders are tried and convicted at the Old Bailey, and exe¬ 
cuted at the Executiem Dock, Wapping. 

The dispensation of the law in the Marsh alsea, and the King’s 
Palace Court, is by the following judges : the lord steward of the 
household, the knight marshal, deputy marshal, steward, &c. The 
causes are conducted by four counsel, and six altornies; here are 
also six marshalmen, or tipstaffs, and subordinate officers. The 
attornies are of Clifford's Inn, London, none others being suffered 
to practice in these courts. The court has jurisdiction twelve miles 
round Whitehall (exclusive of the city of Loudon) for actions pf 
debt, damages,, trespasses, &c. and subject to be removed to a 
higher court of law, when above 20/. 

Mr. Howard describes the old prison as * an irregular building 
(rather several buildings) in a spacious yard. There are in the 
whole near sixty rooms, and yet only six of them left for common 
side debtors. 

* Mr. Allniitt, who was many years since a prisoner here, had, 
during fab confmement, a large estate bequeathed to him. He 
learned sympathy by bis sufferings, and left 100/. a year to release 
poor debtors from hence. Many are cleared by it every year.’ 

In the year 1381, the Kentish rebels broke down the houses of 
the Marshalsea and Ktng’s-bench, in Southwark ; took from thence 
the prisoners, broke down the house of sir John Immortb, the mar¬ 
shal of the Marshalsea, and Kmg’s-kench, &c. In 1387, the llth 
of l^hard the Second, after St. Bartholomew’s day, the king kept 
a greftt council in the castle of Nottingham, and the Marshalsea ol 
the king was then kept at Loughborough upwards of six days. Sir 
Walter Manny was marshal of the Marshalsea in the 22nd year of 
the reign of Henry VI. William Brandon, esq, in the year 1304; 
during bis presidency the prisoners of the Marshalsea, at that time, 
rentqved back to Southwark, broke out, and many of them being 
taken, were executed; especially such as had been committed lor 
felony or treason. 

A dangerous insiirrecticm in Southwark, in 1603, was oecarioned 
by the serving of a warrant from the lord chamberlain, by one of 
the knights marsbal’s men, upon a feltmaker’s servant, who was 
committed to the Marshalrea, with others, that had been accusal 
to hb lordship by the knights marshal’s man, without cause of 
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offence. The officer entered the houae where the warrant waa to 
be aerved, with a dagger drawn, alarming the man’s wife who sat 
by the fire with a young infant in her arms; and after having taken 
the prisoners, committed them to the Marshalaea, where they lay 
five days without having it in tiieir power to answer the supposed 
offence. Upon this the servants of the felt-makers made this a 
common cause, and assembled together out Bermondsey-street 
and Blackfriars, with a great number of men, to rescue those that 
were committed to the Marshalsea. The pretence of their meeting 
was occasioned by a play on the sabbath; which, besides its profa¬ 
nation, gave opportunity to commit various disorders. 

The lord mayor, sir William Webb, hearing of the tumult, has¬ 
tened with one of the sheriffs, to the scene of disorder; and having 
dismissed the multitude by proclamation, seized some of the ring¬ 
leaders, and committed them to prison, to be farther punished as 
they deserved; he sent next morning for the deputy and constable 
of the borough, with others who were present, from whom he found, 
by the testimony of the inhabitants, that the occasion of the riot 
had been through the misconduct of the marshal’s men; and to 
add to the provocation, when the populace had assembled, the 
knight marshal’s men having sheltered themselves within the Mar- 
shalsea, issued forth with their daggess drawn, and bastinadoes in 
their hands, beating innocent passengers; and afterwards drew their 
swords, by which several persons were slain; this had increased 
the tumult. 

The inhabitants of Southwark also complained ^ that the said 
marshal’s men were very unncighbourly and disdainful among them, 
refusing to pay scot and lot with them, or any other duty to church 
or commonwealth.’ The lord mayor upon these informations 
applied to the loid treasurer, that they might be admemished of their 
behaviour, and receive more discretion in serving their warrants.* 

The lord mayor apprehending also great danger in the mty, when 
the apprentices and others who had raised the insurrection should 
be punished, it having been generally known that the marshal’s 
men gave the occasion, wrote to tlie lord treasurer, and urged thnt 
theh* punishment should be impartial, as well upem the knight 
marshal’s men, who excited the disorders by their indiscreet and 
violent behaviour, as upon the rioters; adding, that in case it were 
not done, notwithstanding the great care that the magistracy had 
and meant to take to keep good order; and he supposed that the 
magistrates of this city nev^r had the inhabitants under better regu- 
laticm, yet they were in doubt, that this mischief could not 
thoroughly abated if the measure recommended was not adopt^. 
The lord treasurer attended to the representation, and pea<^ 
restored. 

Mr. Bray says, * government purchased the old county gaol, <^ed. 
The White Lion, for 4,0001 and built a new prison, fitted up in 
1811, of which Mr. Nield gives this account: The entrance gate 
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fnmto the High>stieet, near St. Geoi^e’s churdh, and a small area 
leads to tiie keeper’s house. Behind it is a briek building, the 
ground Boor of which contains 14 rooms, in a double row. and 
three uf^r stories, each the same numb^. Hiey are about 10| 
feet square, 8^ feet h^h, with boarded floors, a glazed window and 
fire place in each, intended for male debtors. Nearly adjoining to 
this is a detached building, called The Tap, which has on the 
ground floor a wine room aimd beer room. ’The upper story has 
three rooms for female debtors, similar to those for men.’* 

At the extremity of this prison is a small court yard and building 
for Admiralty prisoners, and a chapel. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

Hiitory and Topography cf St. Saviour's Parish. 

The original name of the church of this parish was St.Mary Overy, 
or over Uie river. On the dissolution, about Christmas, lti39, the 
inhabitants of the parishes of St. Margaret and St. Mary Magdalen, 
petitioned the king for a grant of the church which had beiemged 
to the priory here, and being seconded by Stephen Gardiner, 
bishop <H Winchester, obtained it by purchase, by which means the 
conventual cburdi has been preserved to this time. In 1541, these 
two parishes were, by an act of parliament, made into one, by the 
new name of St. Saviour. The church of St. Margaret was pulled 
down, and that of St. Mary Magdalen, which stood by the prioty 
church, and was originally a chapel to it, was added to that buy¬ 
ing, and formed a portion of the south aisle until the late repairs. 

This parish is large, extending from London«bridge east, to 
Gravel-lane west, and is divided into two liberties; ^at of the 
Borough and that of the Clink. Its particular bounds are as fol¬ 
lows: commencing at the south foot of new London bridge; 
thence south to a little below St. Thomas-street, where it tutus 
east by .Queen-street to the south side of King-street, thence to 
High-street, to the north side of Union-street, and after a short 
dtilaiice to the south side of the same street to Little Guildlofd- 
street, behind the houses on the south side of Great Suffolk-stmi^, 
to Gravel-lane to the Falcon dock. 

St. Saviour's Church. 

This magnificent church is built on the cathedral arrangement. 
The plan is cruciform ; it consists of a nave with its aisles,, north 
and south transepts, a choir and aisles, the <^apel of nut Indy, 
and. Until the last repair, three other chaftels ; at the intenectiw 
of the nave and transepts are four strong p^rs for the support of 
a central tower. The walls are built of flint and stone, repaired 

* Vol. iii. p. xxix. 
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Wpth Ixrich w^rk. The we«tera froat retains some of the mi|^nal 
features : by the means ai facade trails built above the aisles, and 
curiously faced with squared ftints; die etevation assumes a square 
form, at the angles are buttresses, partly square and partly octan¬ 
gular, which contain staircases. The principal doorway in the 
centre has a handsome frcmtispiece; it consists of a pointed arch, 
the mouldings resting on small columns attached to the Jambs, hi- 
scribed within a larger arch of a correspondent character, the 
space between the two being pannelled ; the spandrils are decorated 
with quaterfoils inscribed in circles,,and the whole is bounded by a 
square moulding: the door is oak, richly ornamented with pannels 
and tracery in relief; above this doorway is a large obtusely arched 
window, divided by mullions into lights, and subdivided by a tran¬ 
som ; the tracery has been very tastelessly modernised ; the parapet 
and gable over this window are modern ; the south aisle stifl retains 
a neat window of three lights, with original tracery in the head of 
the arch; the window in the northern aisle is concealed by a 
dwelling house built against this part of the church. The south 
aisle is made into seven divisions ; the second from the west is oc¬ 
cupied by a porch, which, when perfect, formed a beautiful speci¬ 
men of the architecture of the thirteenth century; the entrance is 
double, it consists of two trefoil arches*resting on clustered columns 
with leaved capitals, and surmounted by a row of niches of different 
heights to accommodate the arch in which they are formed ; in the 
central the bracket for a statue still remains; the large arch is 
formed of numerous receding mouldings springing frCnt columns 
attached to the jambs ; the lines are much injured through time 
and injudicious repairs : the upright is now finished with a modern 
parapet and coping; in Hollar's time it had a gable ornamented with 
niches and circles; the' remaining divisions of this aisle are marked 
by buttresses, and all but the last contains pointed windows of two 
lights with quaterfoils in the beads of the arches; the last division 
has awindow of larger dimensions; it is made by mullions into three 
Ughts, and the head of the arch contains circular compartments; it 
is curious as one of the earliest specimens of the mullioned window, 
the walls are finished with a modern parapet; the clerestory is 
laced with brick, and contains six pointed windows, the mullions 
devCreyed, and modern architraves of stone added; the elevation is 
finish^ with a parapet and coping. In Hollar’s View, the tracery 
of thew windows is represented as perfect, and the parapet as well 
ae t^t of the aisle, as embattled. The date 1703 is on a tablet 
above the windows, and marks the period of the alteration. The 
west wril of the south transept has three lofty windows, each divided 
into three lights by mullions, and the head of the arch filled with 
exquisitely formed tracery; the south front of the transept once 
had a window of large dimensions, and equally elegant in ite decora¬ 
tions, the arch of which, part of the jambs, and four of the uprights 
still lemain. Over this window, <hi a fascia, is inscribed, ' This end 
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and tite etyrf fronts wete D, 17dl».'I1i«"ea|it widl of'1^ 

transejptOorreisponds with the western one; the finish of this part of 
thedniioh is also modern; a porch was formerly mtiiated below the 
aoudt window. The choir has been nearly rebuilt, between April, 
1822, and April, 182S, emcl the architecture has been carefully re> 
stored 1^ George Gwilt, esq. F. S. A. ; the care and atientimi be 
stowed by this gentleman in assimilating his additions witli the ek- 
isting remains of the architeeture of the thirteenth century, ate 
highly creditable to his taste and research; tlie authorities for his 
new works are derived from buildings of the period, and as a whole 
it forms one of the completest restorations in ^e country. A chapel, 
which was formerly the parish church of St. Mary Magdalene, 
was attached to the south aisle of tlie choir, the walls of which had 
Iteen imured by the large arches that had been made in its walla 
at the Reformatitm to afford a communication between the chapel 
and the church. 

This chapel shewed the architecture of the sixteenth century; it 
had three windows and a modern doorway in the south wall, and 
the Cast end was concealed by an adjacent house ; the interior was 
divided into a nave and aisles by three arches on each side, resting 
on clustered columns; the whole building was entirely taken down 
in 1822 ; the wall of (he south aisle of the choir had in consequence 
to be made good; this has been rebuilt in five divisions which cmio 
tain lancet-windows, and in the third from the transept is a pointed 
doorway of'a correct and bold character, the oak door which fills 
the ttrchf and has an antique appearance; the strong massive 
flying bttttresses have been carefully repaired, and a block comice 
copi^ from an original example, which remained in a divisirm east¬ 
ward-of the destroyed chapel, surmounted bv a parapet, added as a 
finish to the walls ; the clerestory was rebalit in the same nmnner, 
the materials being flint and Bath steme, most curiously bonded 
together, the form of the cross being introduced wherever it was pos¬ 
sible ; the larger buttresses have lofty panneis attached to them, which 
are copied from one existing on the north side of the church, and 
although of a period more recent than the main building, forint 
very handsome and appropriate finish to the buttresses: tlm 
of the windows in circles and lozenges, in imitation of the earHdst 
specimens, is one instance of the general correctness of the addl^ms. 
The remainder of the south side of the church, as well as tibe'eaM 
end, ate greatly cemcealed by adjacent buildings ; the biriiep’s 
chapel is a smalt building formed by a continuation of one of the 
aisles of the Lady chapel; it displays specimens of the architecture 
of the thirteenth century; it was much injured by the fire hi 1^8, 
and hi mow in a dilapidated state, being doomed to destruction to 
make Way for the approach to the new London bridgC. V The east 
front i^ tite church is an entirely new dCsi^ by Mr. it de¬ 

serves great attenthm for the el^anee of <itti architet^iiye, and the 
general correctness of the detail. At die an^es are square butties*. 
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the .sides relieved wfiUi ni«h<^; the finish of e«d> is very testefni, 
ft ^poosists of n piiiitacle, formed of open arcade ranged, m ^ 
octag<m« and crowned with a dwarf spire; between these bu^resses 
is a treble laneet window, and Uie elevation ia finished with a galUe 
in which u a handsome drcular window; on the apex is a beautiful 
foliated cross, forming an appropriate finish to this front of the 
church. Beneath dds is the following inscridtion: 

Thw crow, tbs hot rtono 
toward* tbe rebuildbK of (be east 
end of tbechoir of this church, 
was laid in tbe presence of the 
War^ns and Gentleiaen composing 
the Committee of Church repairs, 

Bv Gbobqb Sadler, Esq- 
Warden of the Great Account. 

Sept. 17, Gboboe Gwilt, 

1834, Architect. 

Having brought the reader from th^ west front to the 
east end of the church, by the south side, it will be necessai^ to 
proceed ia a retrograde direction to arrive at the point from which 
we started. The north side of the church is greatly ^ncealed by 
warehouses, which ctmtain extensive vesliges of the ancient monastic 
buildings ; the aisle and clerestory of the choir have been repaired 
by Mr. Gwilt, and assinalate with the opposite side; a small chapel 
dedicated to St. John fills the angle between the choir and tran¬ 
sept ; it is now used as the vestry. The transept has been giei^iy 
modernueed, and the south wall brought into the body (rf the build¬ 
ing, and supported midway on an arch ; the original poiiitcd En¬ 
dows have been deprived of their tracery, and brick uisteail' of 
stone is the material which was used in tbe recesses; the north 
aisle of the nave and the clerestory have been rebuilt^ or rather 
faced with brick, in a dull tasteless style, hut the mullionsof the 
windows have however been preserved. Near tbe transept are the 
remains of a magnificent Norman doorway, encircled with di^^l 
and other rich mouldings, an almost solitary vestige of the original 
Norman church; this doorway formed the communication between 
the chnreh and tbe cloislers. The tower which ri«8 from the 
centre of the church is a bold and massive structure, without heavi¬ 
ness ;>it is in two principal stories, each of which has two windows 
in everyfiace, divided into compartments by niulltons; in the aonth 
front; the two upper windows have been partially destroyed to make 
way for the dock; an embattled parapet finishes the wall, and at 
each angle is an octangular turret crowned with a lofty crocketted 
pinnacle encKnf in a vane; the tower was substantidHy repaired, 
and the pinnades rebuilt in 1825, which date is <m the vme^ 
Having surveyed the entire exterior of the churdi, it is only 
necessary to noUce tbe arch attached to the wed end^ which ts' a 
vestige of the gate of the clot^ that still retains its ancient 
titm, though confounded witb the name of a modem proprietor. 
Eotgpdng the west door, the nave is the first olgect of attention ; and 
VOl.. IV. 2 K 
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Iiereitinto be obaerved^tbat the orgaa end its scremnmcroiudh 
contHdesably open the U^s of the aaeteDi aaire, which eri|^ita||r 
exteideii to (be transepii CN eai^ side are aeves acutely pointed 
andidh, springiiiig ^om cieenlar lallan, to which are attach^ satail 
ej^ders; aboee these arches is a second story of trefoil and 
poiated arches ia Idaak, a rather unusual mode of <M>n^ucttng the 
gallery story; over this is the third or clerestory, which being occn> 
pied by the windows noticed in the exterior, it is unnecessary to 
particularize further. The ceiling is oak, vaulted and groined with 
numerous intersections, forming a tasteful and harmonious design ; 
at the points of intersection are bosses with various scriptural de¬ 
vices and armorial bearings; the arches of the vault spring fiom 
corbels representing angels. The aisles are simply vaulted in atone 
with arches and cross springers. The north transept has a similar 
ceiling to the nave, and the southern, a modern plaister ceiling put 
up in lieu of the One which fell down some years ago. The 
four beautiful arches which sustain tbe tower, are worthy, of 
the highest admiration; the archivolts of the eastern arch rest 
. on corbels, carved with the heads of a king and queen; and 
the western arch have in like manner a king and bishop. The 
choir in its restored state, shews a fine specimen of tbe archi¬ 
tecture of the thirteenth century. On each side are five pointed 
arches, the archivolts are moulded and spring from circular 
pillars; the second story like tbe nave, has pointed arches, forming 
an arcade, and the third, or clerestory, is rendered highly orna¬ 
mental by open screens composed of three lancet arches before 
every window ; the roof is an acutely pointed vault, groined with 
arches and cross springers, with handsome bosses at the intersections. 
The east wall is occupied by a magnificent altar screen, composed 
of series of niches which still retain some of their pristine features, 
althongh the canopies have been chipped to a plane surface, when 
the late altar screen was set up. On the removal of that unsightly 
termination to the choir, tbe present screen was discovered, and has 
since been cleaned; it was probably the work of Richard Fox, 
bishop of Winchester, from 1500 to 1528, whose favourite device, the 
pelican, exists in the ornamental cornice which finishes the screen, 
end was still more prominent on’tbe soffite of the old eastern window. 
Above this screen a lancet window of three arches, fronted by an 
open screen, forms an appropriate finish, filling up the entire wall 
i to the roof. ■ Tbe aisles are vaulted in the same style as the choir. 
The Lady Chapel is made in length into three, and in breadth into 
fonr aisles, by siH: groups of clustered columns; tire roof is an 
acutely arched vault, groined in compartments: at the. north east 
extremity are the remains of. an altar. Tbe Bishop’s fibril is di- 
Vided from the present by a pomted arcb { U has a modern ceiling 
-df plaister. 
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jr)&n«r^ odeirpyittg jEraotber; the transepts, until late, were used, Ntt 
haive been walled off from the church for the purpose of <rBpajni, 
Which have never taken fdaoe; at present, the wlrale has .o dis- 
gpraceful appearance, and it is sincerely to be hop^ that Mr. Gwilt’s 
^ans for restoring the building, will be carried into effect without 
lUrdier delay. *^6 interior of this church shews, at present, a 
rery unusual state for a building of the establishment. 


Dimensions. 


A. ia 

Length of nave. 130 6 

Width of nave, including the aisle .. 68 9 

Length of choir. 78 6 

Width of choir, including the aisles.. 60 6 

Length of Virgin’s chapel. flo 9 

Width of ditto. 41 0 

Length of Bishop’s chapel. 34 O 

Width of ditto . 17 -3 

Length of north transept. 36 O 

Width of ditto. 24 O 

I.eagth of south transept . 41 O 

Width of ditto. ...*. 24 O 

Length of St, Mary Magdalen’s chapel (destroyed). 61 G 

Width of ditto . 41 0 

I.ength of St. John’s chapel from the vestry. 28 O 

Width of ditto. 20 3 

Entire length of church, clear of walls. 284 3 

Ditto, including walls. 292 3 

Width, clear of walls, at the transepts. 113 O 

Ditto, including wails. 123 O 

Height, within the church. 47 0 

Ditto, tower and pinnacles. 160 O 


The tower contains twelve of the most melodious and deep toned 
bells in Great Britain, the tenor being only half a note higher than 
St. Paul’s great bell. 

The monuments are very numerous. The most interesting is the 
tomb of the poet Gower in what is now a part of the north able of the 
nave, but which was probably origiilally a chapel dedicated to some 
saint. This monument consists of an altar tomb, the pedestal en¬ 
riched with a row of upright niches, with arched heads, enctomng 
five sweeps. A fascia above is thus inscribed : 

Hie jaeet Johsnnis Gower, Armiger, Anglorum Poets eelebenrimut, ac huic 
aacroedificio benafactor intignis temporibas Edw. HI. et Riefa. If. 


Hare lieth John Gower, Eaq. a celebrated English poet, also S benefiactor to 
this sacred edifice, in the time of Edward HI. and Richard II. ' 


Two buttresses spring fro>m the floor, and bound the ramitiment 
at’ the head and fitHA; between these is a canopy composed of three 
aij||bee, gracefully pointed, and each inclosing five sweeps; they^are 
, « 2 K 2 
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IsHfved witli eanopicfl of an form, ridily orodketted, and 

between each arch is m piBoaiCte. Behind Ae wrohes ate two seriee 
of pannela, with arched hatda CQclosmg three afreepa; the whole ia 
frakdied with a frieze and ebtmioe ; on the ledger <n the altar tomb 
lire the eff%iea of the poet in a Itwg dlone gown wrapped round bia 
feet, which rest on a lion. Bound the head aeornice^ rosea, and 
the neck is adorned with a collar (d SS’a. The head of the atatue 
liea on the'works of the poet, instead of a pillow, in three volnmes. 
labelled * Vot clamantis.’ * Speculum Meditantis,’ and * Confesaio 
Amantia.’ At the foot of the effigy, within the monument, are the 
arms and crest of Gower, viz: 

Argent on a chevron azure, three leopards faces, or. Crest, on 
a chaj^au gule$, turned up ermine, a talbot sejant proper. On 
the buk of the monument, just above the effigy, is a long pannel, 
with the following inscription : 

‘ ARMIGBR SCOTCH NIHIL A MODO TOT TISI TCTCH, 

RBDDIDIT IHHOLCTCH, HORTl QBNBRALI TRIBOTOH, 

BVIRITOS BXUTCM SB OOAOBAT B8BB 8OLOT0M, 

BBT OBI VIS TOTUH KEONOK S1VB LSBB STATOTOM. 

On a smaller pannel near the head,— 

HOC VIBI 

INTER INCLVT08 MEMORANDI 
MONUMBNTOM SPPOLCHRALI 
RBSTACRARI PROPRIIS IMPBNSIB] 

PAROCHIA ROJOS MBOLa 
CORAVBRONT, 

A.O. MDCCXCVIII. 

And on a cot responding one at the foot, the following: 

( Goliblmo Day, 

Capellaris J & 

f Goliblho Winckworth, 

( Goliblmo Swainb, 

CoRtodibuB < & 

f Davids Dorib. 

Aotante humibhmo Pastora Davidb Gilbor. 

Above Rre three niches, painted with female figures, bearing 
scrolls; they are usually styled Charity, Mercy, and Pity, and are 
suppoB^ to be intended for personificatitme of these virtues. On the 
scrolls are inscriptions* as follows : 

PITY. 

Pour la Pitie, Jesa regards 
Et tiens ceat ami ea Baufve garde, 

Jesu! for thy conupaBBion sake look down, 

And guard this soul as if it were thine own. 

HBRCY. 

Ob, bon Jesu! faite Mercy, 

At* ame dont le csorp* gist Icy. 

Oh, good Jesu! Mercy diew 
To Mm whose body Itea below. 

* The translations of these fascriptioiu are taken from Mr. Niglitingaie*s 

account of the church. 
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OHABITY. 

Ed to; qui «■ Fits de pieu k 
Sufve Ktit qui ^i»t toun c«tt Herre. 

Md; he who lies beneftth this stone 
Be sdvMI in thee, God*s only son. 

The eeilmg of the fanopy is richly and elegwtiy groined and 
springs from the arches of the canopy, which, having no supporters, 
are formed into pendants in the front; which, with corresponding 
mies at the back, sustain the groining. The whole of the monument 
was once handsomely painted and gilt; it is now much out of 
repair, having suffered from damp.* 

In the Bishop’s Chapel, eastward from the altar, is the monu¬ 
ment of bishop Andrews. He is represented lying on a fine black 
<and white marble tomb, habited as prelate of the orde^^lof the 
garter in his scarlet robes, in full proportion ; a monument raised at 
his feet, an which are placed his arms between two small figures of 
Justice and Fortitude; and within a garter superscribed, * Honi sott 
qui mal y pense,’ &c. The tomb has the following inscription : 

* Sept 21 die hunm, hora matutina fere quarta, Lancelotus Andrew*, epiwjopna 
VrintoniensU.merititsimuin Lamea Orbi* ChTiatiaoi mortuus e*t, 

Ephemeris LAudiana, 

Anno Domini 1626, »tatia aus 71. 

4t the bead of the tomb : 

Monumentnm qnod hoc reatltutum. Anno 1764. 

A plain monument in the north wall, in memory of John Morton, 
M. A. Ob. Sept. 17, 1631. 

Sir John Shorter, knight, who died lord mayor of the city of 
London, the 4th of September, 1688, aged 61 years. Also dame 
Isabella, his wife, obiit January, 1703, aged 72 years. 

On a stone, under the Grocers’ arms: 

Garret aome called him, but that was too high. 

Hi* name ia Garrard, who now here doth lye; 

He ia his youth waa teas'd with many a wave, 

But now at port arrived, rests in his grave. 

The church he did frequent while he had breath. 

And wish'd to lie therein after bis death. 

Weep not for him, sinoe he i* gone before 
To Heaveoi^here grocers there are many more.’ 

Here idso, on the 28th of November, 1807, was buried Abraham 
Newland, esq. Hfiy years the faithful and diligent cashier to the 
Bank of England. A neat slab, from a design by J. Soane, esq. 
is placed in the chapel to his memory. 

Ib the chapeil of St. Mary Magdalen were the following monu¬ 
ments :— 

Ou the east side of this chapel was a marble monument, adorned 
with two composite pilasters, entablature, and demi-statue; and 

* It is to be hoped (bat the parish this moaumeat, with their church, to 
will follow the es^leat example re> its origiaal beauty. 

cor^ in the inseriptioDS, and restore 
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below, ttoder two ardie 9 > tbe loUowing tnscriptiiXD,'enriched with 
two tennni wid aohewh^ > 

* This monttment u dedteciid td the'mentory of JtdM) BIngriiain, eaq. sadler to 
qawn miaabetb and king Jateaa, who waa a good beaefaotor to tbb parish and 
fr«e>sc|iool. Ei« depart^ thwlife in Septomber,^ 1695} in the 75th ^ar of his 
and his bodjF lies buried in the vault oefore this moannient, where it expects 
the lesunectton of the Jnst.’ 

William Emerson, ■* who departed out of this life the 27th of 
June, anno 1675, in the ^ear 6f his age 92.’ This pleasing little 
monument is decorated with a diminutive emaciated figure, lying in 
a shroud, <ri a mat. The excellence of the sculpture is almost 
equal to the best plaster casta. It is now deposited hi the Vir¬ 
gin's cj^pel. 

A h^dsome cenotaph to the memory of the reverend Mr. Thomas 
Jones, <Mie of the chaplains of this church ; a ‘ pious and painful 
minister,’ who died June 0,1762, aged 36, and was buried in the 
Bishop’s Chapel, in bishop Andrews's vault. The head of the de¬ 
ceased has much expression. 

In this chapel was a gravestone ten feet in length, on which was 
formerly a liorder and figure in brass of a bishop in bis pontificali- 
bus, supposed to have been for William Wickham, bishop of Lin¬ 
coln, and afterwards of Winchester, who died in 1695. 

In the chaucel and middle aisle, near the altar, is a monument 
of black and white marble, adorned with pyramidal figures, Ionic 
pilasters, and arch; under which arc the figures ef the alciermaii 
and his two wives and children below in a kneeling posture, (fenced 
with iron rail and banister) with this inscription on the south 
side: 

'Peter Humble, gentieiuaa, dedicates this monument to tbe pious memory of 
Klchard Humbie, alderman of London, and Margaret his wife, daughter to John 
Pierson, of Nathing, in the county of Essex, gentleman, by whom be bad issue 
.two sons, John, who died young, and the above named Peter, now living i also 
four daughters, Catherine, Weltham, Margaret, and Elizabeth, who survived the 
other three, and was iuterred with her father April 13, IDIC. Richard left Label 
bis second wife, widow, who was the daughter of Richard Ilinclimmon, of Hen¬ 
ley, in the county of York, gentleman; bequeathing to the poor of this parish 
51. 4t. per annum forever, out of the tenements adjoining to the south side uf the 
Three Crown-gate, in Southwark.’ 

And cm the north side of this monument are these lines: 

Like to the damask rose you see. 

Or like the blossom on the tree. 

Or like tbe dainty flower of May, 

Or like the morning of the day. 

Or like the sun, or like the shade. 

Or like tbe gourd which Jonas had. 

Even so is man, whose thread is spun, 

Drawn out, and cut and so is done. 

The rose withers, tlie blossom blasteth. 

The flower fades, tlie morning hasteth, 

Tbe sun sets, the shadow flics, 

The gourd consumes, and mao he dies.’ 
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Ed^ward RobiitsoD Brewer died SOtli cd 16S2, itud Jbita two 
sons, Edward and Richard. The gravestonwi» thua inscribed: 
Underneath tbu •tone lie thue, 

. Join’d Mosanguinity i 
The htcmr be did lead the way, 

(Hia aona made haate, deatli could not May.) 

The eldeit ton the next did go. 

The younger might in vain say no. 

But as they all receiv'd their breath. 

So did they soon reaign to death, 

For to enjoy that heavenly re«t. 

Which is ordain’d for those who’re blest. 

Id the north aisle are two old tombs, in the wall near (he east 
end, the plates with the inscriptions being stolen away; one is sup- 
^ posed to have been erected in memory of Thomas Cure, es|U 8adler 
to Edward VI. queen Mary, and queen Elizabeth, who diect 1588 ; 
the second to ' Mark Proudfoot, gentleman, servant to king James 
aatd the late king Charles sixty years. Obiit 20 March, 16A7, 
aged 80.’ 

About thirty years ago a neat marble slab was placed under tlie 
arch of the first of these smalt altar tombs; it is inscribed as 
follows ; 

Thomas Cure, esq. of Southwark, 

Obiit 81 May, 1368. 

Flizabetha, tibi princeps, servibit equorom 
A aetlis curus quern lapis iste tegit 
SerViit Edwardoregi Mariaeque sorori 
PrincipibuB magna cst laus placuiase tubus 
Oonvixit cunctis charus. Rcspublica curse 
Semper erat euro commoda plebia eraot 
Dum vixit tribui senibua aleudis 
Nummorum in sumptus annua donadomos. 

Obiit 24 die Mali, An. Dom. 1388. 

A little farther westward in the wall, a monument adorned wHIi 
two square columns and entablature of the Corinthian order, the 
demi-figures of the deceased and bis wife, and the figures of six 
children below in a kneeling posture ; a winged death’s head, &c. 
The inscription: 

An epitaph upon John Trehearne,* Gentleman Porter to king James I. 

Had kings a power to lend their subjects breath, 

Trehearne, thotfishouJd’st not be cast down by death; 

Thy royal master still would keep thee then. 

But length of days are beyond reach of men ; 

Not wealth, nor strength, nor great men’s love can ease 
The wound, death’s arrows make, for thou hast these: 

In thy king's court, good place to thee is given, 

Whence thou shall go the king’s court of heaven. 

This monument is in a most shameful state of decay, through neg- 
IJjgence. 

• The arms of Trehearne contain one in the introducing of ikrett hwmet, 
of those punning allusions, which at one or herons, evidently in allusion to 
time were thought to be indications of the name, 
extraordinary wit and genius. It consists 
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In tile nortib traiiwpt is a tnedobAeat 'of maHilo. muJ otlier stone, 
adorned iHth colunos, entaUata^, and arched pediments of the 
Ionic order; also the itg^gses of the deceased, hahited in a gown lined 
with fur, and cumbent; Im bead leposing cm the {wlm of bis right 
haixf, in the loft a book; also a cherub* 'The epitaph: 

Dare LockTcr Ilea enougii; his name, 

Sl^eaks oiie, hadi few competHon in feme; 

A name so great, ao gen*nu, it may aooin • 
leaeripdona, which do valgar tomtia adorn. 

A dimiBution ’tia to wiite in verae, 

Hia eulogies, which moat men’a moniba rehearse 
His virtues and his pills are so well known. 

That envy cnn't confine them under atone; 

Bnt they’ll survive his duat, and not expiie 
Till all things else, at th' nniveraal fire. 

This verse is lost, hia pills embalm him safe. 

To future times, without an epitaph. 

Deceased April 36, A. D. 1673, aged 73. 

Adjoining this monument is the figure of a knight templar formed 
of W€^, HI a cumbent posture, his sword drawn and held across his 
breast. At his feet the remains of some animal not easily distin¬ 
guishable. Probably William^Warren, earl of Surry, who went to Je- 
rnsalem during the crusades, was slain in battle in il4B,and said to 
have been buried within these walls. This figure is now placed erect. 

A very graceful neat monument of white marble veuied with blue, 
adorned with two pilasters, entablature, and pediment; a bust 
under a canopy curtain, between ihe figures of two babes weeping ; 
also cherubim, cartouches, death heads, and this inscription : 

To the memory of Mr. Richard Efiiase of tliis parish, a faithful friend and most 
afibctionate husband. His wife Elizabeth, out of a just sense of her loss, bath 
caused this monument to be erected as the last testimony of her loie. He died 
suddenly fee 4fe of August, and was buried underneath, the 13th of fee sanm 
moefe, A. D. nos, setat.^67, conjug. 39. Also dame Elizabeth Mafeews, wife of 
the aforesaid Richard Bhsie, and relict of sir George Mathews, knt. who departed 
this life the lOfe of January, 1739-SO, in the 79th year of his age. 

A gravesttme in the area, near the north end of tlie cross aisle, of 
grey marble, inscribed : 

Here lies fee body of fee reverend Mr. Richard Martin, who was for near 
11 years one of the ministers of this church (as his lather had been for SS years). 
He was also prebendary of Westminster, and chaplain to the Sd tto<n> of guards. 
Oh. 38 Afnrit, 1702. 

At the west end of the north aisle is a handsome tablet of veined 
marble, with a bust of the deceased, to the memory of A. Morgan, 
esq. of Savage-gardens, l.ondon. lie died at Dulwich, October 
13.1818, aged 71. The above gentleman was one of the authors 
dl the history of this parish. 

Here was also buried Thomas Yong, Ciarencieux hhig at arms; 
Wflliaiu, lord Scales; John Buckland, glover, lOSffi; with' this 
ef^tapb: 

Not twice ten yrars of age n weary breath, 

Have 1 exchanged for a hapiiy deMli. 
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Mjvoam uo rtort, the JQSfvr k ta^ i««t. 

Gbd tolM tbem soonert whom he ieeethheat* 

For he that’* bent to-4a^ and <iie* to«inorrow, 

LoMdi took time of leM^ batlB^pe hfaenow. 

The living ma^ be ealled a vectory impropriate, ihe eiHircjkwar> 
dens receiving tithes since the a2nd ot Henry Vlll. to the year 
1972, when the parish of Christchurch being takentout of this, the 
tithes ceased; but the churchwardens had power. granted them 
by an act of parliament passed in the 13th of Charles II. 1301, to 
raise (in lieu of those tithes) and levy upon the parish a sum not ex> 
feeding 3501. per annum, to be applied to two preaching chaplains 
each 100/. per annum; to the master of the free-scbool 30/. per 
annum; and the remdue to be laid out in the raparatioa of the 
church. 

The parish have subsequently increased the salaries of the chap¬ 
lains to 200/. per annum each. 

In this church was interred, without any memorial, that eminent 
dramatic poet, Mr. John Fletcher, who died of the plague August 
19, 1625; and in the church-yard is interred another poet, Philip 
Massinger; the comedians attended him to his grave. It does not 
appear, from the strictest search, that a stone, or inscription of any 
kind, marked the place where his dqst was deposited; even the 
memorial of his mortality is given with a pathetic brevity which 
accords but too well with the obscure and humble passages of his 
life: ‘ March 20, 1639-40, buried Philip Massinger, a stranger.* 
No flowers were flung into his grave ; no elegies * soothed his hoveiw 
ing spiritand of all the admirers of his talents and his worth, none 
but sir Aston Cockayne dedicated a line to bis memory.’*’ 

Respecting the parish books, Mr. Nightingale makes the follow¬ 
ing observations, * The ill-judged zeal of the bishop of this diocese, 
atwut the middle of the sixteenth century, to what he denominat«d 
Popish superstition, committed to the flames all those parochial re¬ 
cords which were written in the Latin tongue, as if the classical 
purity of that comprehensive language must, of neceasity, have been 
associated with the real or supposed errors aitd wickedness of the 
times preceding the reformation. The order for this act of bigotted 
superstition, for bigotry may be exercised even against bigotry itself, 
and it is possible to be superstitious eveu in an abhorrence of fana** 
ticism, is as follows.’f 

* May 31, 1561. AH the church books in Latin, ordered to be 
defaced, according to the injunctions given by the bishop.”| 

This iconoclastic zeal has, therefore, for ever <cIos<^ from our 
investigation, the earliest records of the history of the prioiy and 
sobteqtwnt charch of St. Mary Overy. 

A mote wise aad useful innovatioB. as it might have been, and 

* Gifibrd'* L4fe of Massinger, p. t Will. Horne, dean of Durham, 

xle. consecrated bishop o( Winchester. 

+ Nightingale's St. Saviour, p. 4 Feb. 16, 1561, died June 1, 15S0. 
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w«s d«nomtn«^ aacnl^y wu apit^iepLO^er, ncm (he 
iStb of September, 1550, tb; dbpow of the * JBe|}uh veetmento to¬ 
wards defraying the exp«|||B«)iQf tepidrii^ (he chp^,’ See. These 
omiusled of * two altar cllths and a vestment of blacky velvet and 
crimscnt satten, with lyans of silver and knobs ^ gold ; :;a deacon 
and" sttb-deacoa-e cope and vestments, of green velvet and crimson, 
with Sowers of |hld; a variety of other things of the like nature, to 
the aoiottiit of 141. 6t. 8d., besides all the copper and brass uten¬ 
sils, except such as were wanted for the conimunion, with the arti¬ 
cles foUowing: a painted cloth, which was before the ‘ rood,* 7s .; 
two altar-cloths of white fustian, 16s.; two ditto of white damask, 
with flowers cd green and gold, 218.; two ditto of green and while 
saften, with letters of gold, 588.; one satten ditto, 178., with various 
other things.’ 

Ck>wis, hoods, and habits, with their wearers toss’d 
And flutter’d into rags. — Milton. 

Priory of Si, Mary Overy. 

Stow informs ns, from a tradition delivered to him by Linsted, the 
last primr, and who surrendered the house to king Henry VIII. that 
there was, l<mg before the conquest, a house of sisters, founded by 
a matdea lady named Maryland endowed by her with the profits 
of a ferry across the Thames; that afterwards it was ccmverled by 
a noble lady of the name of Swilhen into a college of priests, who, 
in place of the ferry, built the first bridge over the Thames, of 
timber, and kept it in repair. Mr. Bray, the historian of (he county, 
very justly remarks, that ‘ it is inconsistent to suppose that the priests 
would build a bridge, if they were able to do so, by which the pro¬ 
fits of their ferry would be destroyed, and they would lose the means 
of maintaining it, when built. Switheii has been, in all otlier 
mstances, considered as the name of a man.’* 

Bishop Tannerf observes, that this account of the foundation of 
the religious house here is not confirmed by any other authority in 
print or manuscript that had occurred to him, and must depend on 
the 9(017 told to that good old antiquary. Stow ; that, according to 
Matthew of Westminster, canons regular (then newly come into 
England) were placed here, and by bishop Giffard, according „to 
the Hist. Maj. Winlon; but the bishop observes, that this last ac¬ 
count is inconsistent with what had been said two pages before, that 
bishop Giffard was then in exile (which in truth he then was, and 
had been for some years, for refusing, after the king had appointed 
him to the see of Winchester, vacant in 1070 by the .deadi ^ bishop 
Walkelyn, to receive consecration from the archbishop York, 
after the archbishop of Canterbury had refused .to perform (hat 
office, and be continued in exile till 1107). ‘ And whether,’ says 

bishop Tanner, * this bishop was at any other lime founder, there 

• V 0 I. iii. p. 559. t Nolitia Monastics art. South¬ 

wark. 
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is feamn to dooM j < 10 ^ deed lo tha* cdfect4i«viii|i; ai^amd, mo 
hint to that purport, in his own chnrter of coafirmatHBi m theehim$h 
of Stoke Pogis to this priory, nor in tiHe Mmals xrf Warerly abbey, 
that kind of cbroniob not l^ing usnaily^ilent in regard to acta so 
much to the honour of their founder.’ 

There seems, however, to be no doubt, that 01 IlOG this founda* 
Hon was renewed for canons regular, by Williara'^onl d’Arch and 
Witiiam Dauncey, two Norman knights, and that this bishop, when 
he obtained quiet possession of his see in 1107, aB8itd:ed tliem, and 
built the nave of their church ; on which account, perhaps; some 
have called him the founder. In theMonastican Anglicanmn* is a 
grant, or more properly a confirmation to this priory, by king Ste¬ 
phen, of the stone house, in Duwgate, which had been the residence 
of William Pont d’Arch. 

In consequence of the fire which happened in the 14th of king 
John, mentioned before,t the prior and convent built a place in 
which they celebrated divine service, till their own was rebuilt; and 
this they called the hospital of St. 'Thomas. 

The priory was rebuilt not many years after by the munificence 
of Peter de Rupibus, bishop of Winchester (so made in 1203), who 
also erected a spacious chapel, and dedicated it to St. Mary Mag¬ 
dalen, which afterwards became the parish church of that «ame, 
and was afterwards made the south aisle of the priory church. In 
1273, Walter, archbishop of York, granted thirty days indulgence 
to all who should coutribute to the erection of this church.:^ 

The priory was again burnt or damaged by fire in the reign of 
Richard II. and was rebuilt or repaired in that or the succeeding 
reign. 

It is probable that cardinal Beaufort (son of John of Ghent, duke 
of Lancaster, son of Edward 111.) contributed to the repair of this 
church, as the arms of the Beauforts are carved in stone on a pillar 
in the south transept; and what remains of sculpture cm eadb side 
of them appears to be designed for the strings of a cardinal’s bat, 
which perhaps was placed over them. The arms are, quarterly 
France and England, a bordure compone argi. and az. In 1423^ 
the second of Henry VI. James the first, king of Scotland, was 
married here to Joan, eldest daughter of John Beaufort, earl of 
Somerset, and brother to the cardinal, by whom the match was made, 
tosu]:q>ort his family by an alliance with that kingdom. This was 
on Hie release of James from the prison where he bad remained 
eighteen years, having been taken by Henry IV. as he was going to 
the court of France. The marriage feast was kept at the bisbiq} of 
Winchester’s palace, on the Bankside. 

On the 14th of October, 32nd of Henry Vlll. 1341, this house 
was surrendered by Bartholomew Linsted, alias Fowle, prior, who 
had a pensitm of lOOf. a year granted to him. It was valued, ac« 

• Vol. ii- 86, 8, + Vide ante, p. ISfi- 

J Hart. MSS. 6871. j*. 184. 
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eordim; «o Speed, Wt* €Mt. ««‘ nelt, fpooMiitoff «o Owcdftle, 

m4i.9a.9d. 

Aia»eiigr«l>e tetepoMdiSpilMfMfim to Sti» ptiovy PPrs the 


Hei^ I. gruited lo them tlretolnittifi 4»f St. Msinitiet»Sooth- 
week? Akswider Pitiq;endd (teoip. Henry I. orlL) fave Siem all 
hia land Waltton, &e. i, 

fC4Br Stejplien the tithe ^hia laru of Sootbwark,. 

in the reign of Heiiry li.‘Cicely, counteea of Hereford, htntowed 
en .liiia piaory all her huida in Ketebrook, and 4/. n year in 
Freaton. ' 

William de Boa gave the Mttmitorium of Plaiiaated, in Kent, 
adlh three acrea of knd in the marahea, &c. 

In the reign of Henrv 1. William de Montfiehet, and Roese, his 
wife, gave them the tithe of his house at Cupefeld, and ten acres of 
land in the same manor. 

They had four acres of land in Chelshatn, twenty acres in Charle- 
ton, twenty-eight acres in Kidebroke, and divers messaages in 
Soodiwark. They had lands in North Tadworth and Setham 
p«rva,*‘Oommmi ^ pasture in £wel, Banslead, North and South 
Tadwofth, lands in Orstead ; a tenement in Camerweli, Newenton, 
and Lam^th (all in Surrey)} lands, tenements, and woods in Stoke 
Pogb, Backs; and the appropriation of Westifbury, Addington, 
Oated, Mitcham, Clapham, and Camerweli. 

Their spiritHaiities were as follows: 

The advowsonaof the churches of Mitcham, Pittinbeto>n, Benestede, 
Wudemarsesthorne, Bergbes, St. Margaret Southwark, Crechesfeld 
(Reigate), Besebesward, Leigh, St. Giles, Stoke Pogis, Bucks; 
KetehroOk (now an aqppendage to Charitem, Kent), Totinges, Edtn- 
toa, Newtthgate (Newdigate), Hokering, Norfolk; St. Baiet Shore- 
hqg, St. Ma:^ Abcburch, St. Mildred Bread-Street, St. Mildfed, 
Potfitty, and Trinity the less, in London. 

Alter the dissoimion cn the 18th of July, the 30th <d Henry Vlil. 
lA45i the pnory was granted to sir Anthony Brown, kat. ‘(w^ was 
MPBtee of numerous religious bouses in this and other counties,) 
hy the description of * Totum aitum septum eireuitum ambHum^et 
pre td nefum nttper monasterii ««ve prieratug beats Meefita 
in earn. Surr rwttA all messuages, wharfs, shops, Ac. wtthfai 'dbe 
close olthe same a>mia8tery, in the parish of St. Savtour, tatelyao 
Cresried (as before mentioned) late in the tenare of Henry Be^jger; 
and'Others, amd the brew-house and houses in St. Maiy Magdalen. 

Sir Anthmiy Brown was master of the horse to Icm^ Heaiy ViH. 
and king Edward VL and died Mey 0,1548, leaving Anthony^Mb sAI 
and Hbew; who waa created viseouiit Montague, and died aeh^ 
hereof'Oct. 18,1585, leasing Aathony hw graadsoa%i8%eir;^a^ 
tSi. Theiatter died Oct. 28, t^88, and was snoeeeded hy his spa 
Francis. 


* Query f Liaie Booklmdi. 
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sEiUier tti« lunirt (^llAiittiony^tr ^b^ a li«iue hec% 

from him the site of Hie priory got and has retained the name of 
Mtmtagiie chMe^ vlThis faousa, whi^ J^Jmdhie^<takeiidown*^"«fas 
the residence of the viscount's widow in 1&96 mid 1697. la ithe 
former year is an entiy in the parish books, a new, door ;sfaould 
be made in the church wall, entering into my lord Montacate’s 
house, in place of the old door stopped up. > 

In the Gentleman's Magazine lor 1808,t ia aome description of 
what remained of this bouse, with a small print of it. It stood 
near the west end of the cbur<^. and was of the form of h^ a ,llo> 
man H. The entrance was by a small flight of stone steps, with an 
ornament in the shape of an esculleys shell over the door; the 
rooms were lofty, and of a good size, and the fire places were large. 
Some years ago Uiere were remains of rich mouldings, now de¬ 
stroyed. 

The writer in the above work calls this mansicm Monteagle-house, 
and says it was the residence of the lord of that name, .wbo>here 
received tlie anonymons letter which led to the discovery of the 
gunpowder plot. This is certainly a mistake, arising from <some 
resemblance in the names of Mtmtague and Monteagie. The letter 
was given to lord Monteagle's footman in the street, but in what 
street is not said, and his lordship’s residence is not named.! There 
is a tradition, that in consequence of this discovery, this close en¬ 
joyed certain privileges; it is mentioned in the act of queen Anne 
for administering justice in privileged places, but the privileges 
here, if any, must have been derived from its having been a religious 
house. 

The remains cd the priory are not extensive ; on Uie west side of 
Montague-clow crypt running north and south, about 100 feet 
long, by 26 feet wide, in two aisihs, with octangular columns, tire 
roof groined. Over it is a spacimis room, perhaps the dormitory ; 
at the north end Of which are Ihe apparent remains of « large win¬ 
dow, whidi baa heen stopped up; and oa each side of the room are 
Men markS'Of doorways and small windows. The northern end 
shews the origiaal open timber-worked roof, with two abrong beams 
resting on stone brackets. On the east side are five narrow-painted 
windows, and on the west one larger. The exterior has several 
eMbds, with remnants of groins springing from them, aad there is 
one'part of a-doorway. Messrs. Concannon and Morgan, who 
puhihlhed in 179&,§ says,' that part of the east and norA rides of 
the rioister^-W 4 S then standing, as was also part of the refectory at 
the north eari end of the doirier, both then in the possessiim of 
Mr. ddin Pdmodi, who had lately taken down the north door lead- 
cagto the refectory-and cloister, to make it more eomm^ums-for 
iHS ibustaess, which means part of the refectoie had been de^ 
ariroyed. The crypt is at this time used partly as stmie cellars; 

• November, 1828. + P, 777. 

1 Arohslogia, xii. p. 200. i>8ve. 1795,p. 185. 
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pATtly as stables. Thewbc^ is covered witii Hdtd^gs, waiehouses, 
&c. \ 

At tlie soath eutraace to Montague-close is another tetonant of 
the priory, it conrists of a pomted arch in tolerable preaervaiioD. 

In St. Saviour’s church-yard, is a 

Free Chrammar SekooL 

Founded at the charge of the parish, by authority of queen Eliza¬ 
beth, in 1502. The school-house was burned down in 1676, but 
rebuilt in a handsome style. It is of brick, two stories in height, 
with a door in the middle of the ground floor, covered with a scroll 
canopy so common in houses of the latter end of the seventeenth 
centuiyr. 

On a stoite tablet over the south gate is the following inscrip¬ 
tion ;—‘ 

Libera Scfaola Gramroaticalis parochianorum Soocti Salvatoris in Southwarke 
in Cora. Surne, Anno Quarto Regime Elisabetbra. 

It is endowed for a master and usher, and is free for such poor 
children as are natives of this }>arish. Adjoining is a free English 
echooi, founded by Mrs. Dorothy Applebee, about 1681, for thirty 
poor boys of this parish, to be instructed in reading, writing, and 
nrittimetic. 

Conliguous to the priory of St. Maiy Overy, formerly stood 



Winchester Houhc. 


The town residence of the prelates of that see. It was erected 
about the year 1107, by bishop Giffard, and was one of the most 
mimnificent structures m the city or suburbs of Eandm, ha^g a 
pai4 or domain of 60 or 70 acres. In the 27th of Edward 1. ^06, 
John de Pontissara, a bishop, who was put in by the j^pe of his 
own authority, aliened to the prior and cemvent oi St. Swithin, in 
WintOB, certain houses, with a garden, &c. contiguous to his park 
here, which the bish(q> had of Uie gift of William Wyse^am, held 
of the king ^ the service of five knights fees, of the value cd 
31 b. 3|d.* This became afterwards the house of the bishops of 
* Eachestsr Edw. 1. n. 119, 
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Rochester. It coq1^u« 4 to be the abode of his successors tiU the 
beginning of the ee^teenth century, when it was forsaken for the 
more agreeable .residence at Chelsea lately, destroyed. 

In 1642, the pariiaraent resolved that the lHsbQ.p’s house here 
should be used as a prison, and that Mr. William Oevenish should 
be the keeper; and Mr. Willson Ratcliffe was committed 
thereto during the pleasure of the house. In February following, 
Devenish was authorised to provide some orthodox and godly mt« 
nisters to preach in this house for the instruction of the souls of the 
prisoners, and he was to prohibit any to preach there who were not 
so qualified, or that were not well affected to the king and par¬ 
liament.* 

Among the prisoners confined here was the celebrated sir Kenelm 
Digby, who here wrote his Look on ' Bodies,’ and amused himself 
with chemical experiments, and making artificial stones in imitation 
of emeralds, rubies, &c. On December 26, 1649, it was sold by 
parliament to Thomas Walker, of Camberwell, for 4,3801. 8s. 3d. 
lu the indenture of sale was included the park belonging to this 
mansion ; but reverting at the restoration to the rightful owner, the 
house was for the greatest part demolished, and its site, as well as 
the park, leased out to different persons, to the great emolument of 
the see of Winchester. 

Vain would be the attempt to determine the extent and arrange¬ 
ment of this palace from its jiresent remains. The site was probably 
divided into two or more grand courts, the principal of which ap¬ 
pears to have had its range of state apartments fronting the river; 
and part of this range is now almost the only elevation that can be 
traced. Though its external decorations on the north or river front, 
have been either destroyed or bricked up, yet in the other, facing 
the south, are many curious doorways and windows in various styles, 
from that of the early pointed down to the era of Henry VIII. 
but wofully mutilated, and coucealed by sheds, stables, and ware¬ 
houses. 

On the site of a c<msiderahle part of this palace was erected the 
extensive oil and mustard-mills of Messrs. Wardle and Jones. On 
the evening of the 28th of August, 1814, these extensive works were 
discovered to be on fire. They burnt with great ra)>idity: and the 
flames communicating with several other warehouses, great fears 
were entertained for the safety of the ancient church nearly adjoin¬ 
ing,; through great exertion, however, the fire was got uraer, and 
no l^es were lost. 

Ruinous as this alarming fire proved to the valuable properly in 
this neighbonrhood, the ever watchful antiquary and the passionate 
admirers of art, were indebted to it for the discovery of one of the 
finest .specimens of early domestic architecture this country has at 
any time produced. This was the remains of the ancient palace of 
the bishops of Winchester. 

* Journals of the Hook of Commons. 
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The ruflis of this venenMe palace, as th^ wpiaured imiBedis^y 
alter die fite; atro described in iniiicnispatitiedimi 
they have since been consictowUy dewciiMted, atid'Idde now 
mamo Ae gieat wadl^ «%idi div^d die hatt frotn'dia odi^ apart- 
mentsi ^th a raagaificent ohrcnlar windoar, ivas against Id tf^ 
ea^ part of this year.* 

This beaatiful window casBists of several triahgalar compart- 
mei^ enriched wteh htgly finished tracery d a noble and intricate 
design. The Clentre commences with foliage ridbly worked, from 
whence proceed twelve radical mnliioos d alternately nneqaal mter* 
vals; dtese converge to a pointed trefoil head, and are so arranged 
as to iall within a hexagon d thirty-three incbes radius, whose sides 
form the bases d six equilateral triangles ; these, with twelve more 
attadied to the other turn sides, compose a second hexf^mi of radius 
nearly double the extent of the hmer hexagon. From the sides of 
the tmqmctive triangles, other indications of the mystical number 
three are set forth % the curvilinear lines, forming rich and beau¬ 
tiful tidotls, wbiofa ornament the whole. The diameter d this win¬ 
dow, di'ibe west side, inclusive d the architrave or moulding which 
encircles the whole, is 14 feet 7 inches; but mi the east mde the 
architrave b not so wide, though richer in workmanship. The dia¬ 
meter on this side is 13 feet 8 inches. 

In the spandrUs of a doorway are the armst of Dr. Stephen 
Gardhter impaled with those of the see of Winchester; and the 
same arms again repeated on the opposite side of the doorway, 
leavmg out those d the see. Mr. Gwilt, in a communicatimi'to the 
Gentleman's Magazine, says, * This doorway is connected with, and 
in fact led into, a range of buildings shown in Hollscr’s View d 
London, circa 1630, brsmching southward of the hall to a consider¬ 
able distance, much of which is stHl standing.* 

Rochester House. 

Contiguous to Winchester-house, on the south, formerly stood the 
residence of the bishops d Rochester. On July 5, 35th Henry Vllf. 
Nichohw Heath, ^en bishop d Rochester, granted to John Sturde- 
vaat die office of keeper of the house or episcopal mansion, and 
garden adjoining to the bishop of Winchester’s house: which heuSo 
and garden formerly belonged to the [n-iory of St. Swithiti in Whi- 
dbemer, lately dissolved. Stow speaks of it in his time as not 
having been of a long time frequented, and in a miaous eonditian; 
la 1604 it wmslet on lease for three lives, at 8/. per year, and 
wards divided into tenements. In 1633, it was let at 20/. n 
year.'-.-.-: j ■ 

It was sold by parliament in 1649, with Winchede»»4(o«ne, to 
Thomas Wdher; Iwt at the rtotoration reverted to its lef^tonaie 
owner, and iiato been let on leases. 

* Ms , tSSB. f rfphons’ hmdi, erased or, a eisqae* 

f 4x»r», on s cros* or between four foil jiw;—Vincent, 162. 
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When a nm ptsii iwaia lormed for the Boroagh market, in 175G, 
pari of the site of tiiw home was taken lor the purpose, at a rent of 
14/. tSs. -6^ and paying occasicmally a heavy fme on renewal. 
What is now denominated 

£anh Side, 

was formerly a range of dwellings licensed by the bishops of Win¬ 
chester, fmr * the repair of incontinent men to the like women.* 
These were denominated ‘ the Bordello, or Stewhouses.’ They are 
mentioned so early as the reign of Henry II. 1162, when they were 
eighteen in number, under the jurisdiction of the bishop of Win¬ 
chester, from whence they were called * Winchester geese ;* for 
their regulatimi, constitutions were published by the bishop, and con¬ 
firmed % pariiament, and subsequently further confirmed by the 
crown 19 Edward III., 1345. 

In a parliament bolden at Westminster, in the ei^fh year of the 
reign of Henry II.' it was ordained by the commons, and cmifirraed 
by the king and lords, ‘ That divers constitutions for ever should he 
kept within this lordship or franchise, according to the old customa 
that had there been time out of mind.’ Some of these were: 

* That no stewbolder, or his wife, should let or stay any aingte 
woman to go and come freely at all times when they listed. 

* No stewholder to keep any woman to board, but she to board 
abroad at her pleasure. 

‘ To take no more for women’s chamber in the week than fourteen 
pence. 

' Not to keep open bis doors on the holidays. 

* Not to keep any single woman in the house on the holidays, but 
the bailiff to sec them voided out of the lordship. 

* No smgle woman to'be kept against her will thsA would„leave 
her sin. 

* No stewholder to receive any woman of religion, or any mm’s 
wife. 

* No single woman to take mcmey to lie with any man by; she may 
lay with him all night till the morrow. 

* No man to be drawn or enticed into any stewhonse. 

*The ccmstables, bsiliffa, and others, every week to search every 
stewboose. 

* No,stewbolder to keep any woman that hath the perihnia infir¬ 
mity of baruing; nor to sell bread, ale, fish, wood, coal, or any vic¬ 
tuals, &c.* 

These and many more orders were to be observed, upbn great 
pain and punishment. 

There were "also several patents of confinnation; exdosive 
of those mentioned above. In the 4th of Richard 11. tliese stew- 
houses, then belonging to sir William Walworth, mayor o' Londmi, 
were farmed by froes, or bawds, of Flanders, and were destroyed 
by Wat Tyler and other rebels of Kent. 

VOL. IV. 2 L 
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It mems tiighiy prelmble, that reaentment for U» persona! tojury 
sustamed cm tt^ occasion mtn^t have had its shave, as weH as loy- 
^tyr in producing the acHcu for which Walworth is parliralarly dis¬ 
tinguished. The ordinances respecting these houses were, however, 
again confirmed by Henry VI., but in 1308, as Fabian informs us, 
they were for some time uninhabited. It was not I<mg before they 
were agaui oj^ned, that is, so many as were permitted ; * for whereas 
before were eighteen houses, from thenceforth were appointed to be 
used but tweiye only.’ These privileged stews had signs painted on 
llie fronts which looked towards the Thames, as the Boar’s-thead, 
the Cross-keys, the Gun, the Cardinal’s-bat, &c. Stow relates, 
that the women who frequented them were forbidden the rites of 
the chiircli, and excluded from Christian burial, unless they were 
reconciled to it before they died. A plot of ground, called‘The 
Single Women’s Church-yard,’ at some distance from the parish 
church, was therefore appointed for their interment. In 1646, these 
stews were suppressed by Henry VIII. aiid it was proclaimed by 
sound of triim|)et that they should be no longer privileged and used 
as a commem brothel, but that the inhabitants were to keep good 
and honest rules, as in other places of this realm. 

In the first volume of a collection of proclamations, in the library 
of the Society of Antiquaries of London, p. 223, is the following : 

• A Proclamation to avoyde the abkominable place, called 
The Stews. 

‘/fear Maiori et Viceeomitibue CivitaXis Land. Salntem. 
Vobis mandamus, 8fc. ^’C. 

* The king’s most excellent majestie, considering howe by lolle- 
rac’on of. such dissolute and misurrable persons, as putting awaie 
the feare of Almigbtie God and shame of the world, have bviie suf¬ 
fered to dwell besides London and ells where in common o])en 
places, called The Stewee, and there, without punishment or cor- 
recdiini, exercise therein abhoniinable and detestable synne, there 
bath of late encreased and growue such enormities, as only 
provoke instantly the anger and wrath of Almightie God, but also 
engender such-corrnpeion among people as tendeth to the intolle- 
rable annoyance of the common wealth, and where not only the 
youth is provoked, enticed, and allured to execute the fleshly lusts, 
hut also,, by snch assemblies of evil disposed persons, haunted and 
accustomed as daily devise and conspire howe to spoyle and robb 

tr^ie labouring and well-disposed men ; for tlicis c<msideraci<»)s 
bath, by the advise of his counsele, thought requisite utterly to ex¬ 
tinct such abbominable license, and cleerely to take away ml occa¬ 
sion of the same ; wherefore, his majestie straightlie chargetli and 
command.elh, that all such persons as have accustomed most abbo- 
hiinably to abuse their Imdies, contrary to God’s lawe and faonestie, 
in any such common places called the Stewes, in or about the cittie 
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of Lcmdon, are, before the feaste of Easter next coining, to depart 
from those common places, and resort incontinently'^o their natural 
countries, with their bags and baggages, upon paine of ymprison- 
ment, and further to be punished at the king’s majestic’s will and 
pleasure. Furthermore, his majestie straightlye chargeth and 
coinmaundeth that all such househoulders as under the name 
of bawds have kept the notable and marked houses and knowne 
hostclries, for the saide evil-disposed persons; that is to saie, such 
householders as do inhabite the houses, whited and painted with 
signes on the front for a token of the said houses, shall avoyd with 
bagge and baggage, before the feaste of Easter next coniyng, upon 
paine of like punishment at the kinge’s majeslie’s will and pleasure. 
Furthermore, the king’s majestie slraigbtlie chargeth and i»m- 
iiiauiidcth, that ail such as dwell upon the banke, called the Slewes, 
nere London, and have at anie lyme before this proclamation, sold 
any manner of victuals to such as have resorted to their houses, are 
before the sayd feaste of Easter to cease and leave off thcirvictualling, 
and forbear to retaine any host or stranger into their house, either 
to eat, drink, or lodge, after the feaste of Easter next comyng, 
until they have presented themselves before the king’s majestic’s 
counseie^ and there bound themselves with surelie in recognizance 
not to suffer any such disorders in their houses, or lodge any serv¬ 
ing man, prentice, or woman unmarried, other than their hired ser¬ 
vants, upon the paine before specified. The king’s most excellent 
majestie also chargeth and commaundeth, that no owner or meane 
tenant of any such white houses, or house, where the sayd lewd 
persons have had resort and used their most detestable life, do 
from the saide feaste of Easter presume to let any of the houses 
heretofore abused in the said mischeefe, in the streete called the 
Stewica aforesaid, to any person or persons, before the same owner 
or mean tenant intending to make lease as afore, doe present the 
name or names of such as should hier the same to the king’s majes- 
tie’s eounsele, and that before them the leassee hath putt in bond 
and suretie, not to suffer any of the said houses to be abused, as 
hath beene in tyroes past w'ith the saide abbomination, upon like 
paine as before is mencioned. 

* Finallie, to the intent all resort should be eschued to the said 
place, the king’s majestie straightUe chargeth and commaundeth, 
that from the feast of Easter next ensuing there shall be no beare- 
bating be used in that rowe, or in any other place on that side of 
the bridge called Ixmdon-bridge, wherebye the accustomed assem¬ 
blies may be in tliat place clerely abolished and extinct, upon like 
paine as well to them that keepe the beares and dogges which have 
byn used to that purpose, as to all such as will resort to see the 
same. 

* Et hocpericulo {ncunibenti nullatenus omittaL Teste me ipso 
apud Weatm. xfiiio die Aprilis, anno trieessimo septimo regni 
Regia Henrici Oetavi.' 


2 L 2 
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Th« IHierty of the Clink is ^ considerable size, extendingfroni the 
river to Suffolk-str^t, and from Winciwster-street eaift, to Gravel- 
lane south. This liberty beings to the see of Winchester, and a 
court feet is held yearly at Michaelaias, for the election of officers. 

Thw was a jpdsoD belonging to this liberty, situate at the corner 
of Maid lanei* tumit^ obt trf, Gaavel-lane; but in 1746 it was in 
great dOeay, and a dwelling house on the Bankside was used; but 
it waa burnt in the great riots of 1780, and at the present time there 
is none. 



The^Bear Garden, 1660. 

In the reign of Henry VIII. the Banknde, Southwark, afterwards 
the site of several theatres, particularly of the Globe, where most of 
Shakespeare’s plays were produced, was a thiniy-built district, the 
resort of the idle and the dissipated, who repaired thither to indulge 
in the amusements of bull-baiting, bear-baiting, and varkius other 
sports which were there carried on, particularly hi the space between 
St. Mary Overy’s (now St. Saviour’s) church and Paris-garden, a 
hamlet nearly opposite Blackfriar’s, whence there was a ferry 
across the 'niames. Skelton, a poet of the time of Henry Vlll. has 
the following curious tines upon these diversions: 

What ibUie u tbi* to keep wM 4ai^r 
A great masUve dog loid folde-ouzlie bear! 

And to tbit end, to see tbeia tiwo nght. 

With terrible tearing^,, a tbI^oih(lie right. 

And yet, methinket,tHosenii^ dte most itioit of a1, 

Whom store of money is but veiy total. 

And yet, every Sanday* they wil irarriy spend 
One penny or t«ro, thebeari-ward’a living to mend. 

At Paris Garden, each 8anday. a man riial not fail 
To find two or three hdndred Tor the bear-ward's vail; 

One bdfpeny apiece they use fct to give 

lilTiea some have no more in tbeir parses, I believe. . 

Wei, at die last day tbeir conscience will deelr re 
That die poor ought to have all they may have to spare; 





Thame sis Flavius 
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If you^ tbefefore, it.give to we a bear fight. 

Be rare God hi* cune upoo you will light. 

The annexed engraving, representing the scene flf these sports, 
has been copied, with scrupnloas accuracy, from an early plan of 
the manor of Paris^garden, in the possession of W. Bray, esq. 
F. S. A. 

On closely inspecting the engraving, it will he seen that combats are 
represented as taking place in the interior of the 'edifice. The bulls 
and bears are displayed below, ranged opposite to each other in 
rows. The square enclosures betwixt them are pools of water, in 
which the animals were washed; and the oblong slips to the left are 
old pike ponds : Pye or Pike-gardens still exist. 

Whether these * rough games,’ as a certain author terms them, 
were then exhibited in the same or similar amphitheatres, to those 
afterwards engraved in our old plans, or in the open air, the extract 
does not inform us; nor does S tow’s account afford amy better idea. He 
merely tells us, that there were on the west bank * two bear gardens, 
the old and the new; places wherein were kept beares, bulb, and 
other beasts to be bayted ; as also mastives in several keneb, nou¬ 
rished to bayt them. These beares and other beasts,’ he adds, * are 
there kept in plots of ground scaffolded about for tlie beholders to 
stand safe.’ . 

In Aggas’s plan, taken 1574, and the plan of Braun made about 
the same time, these plots of ground are engraved, with{the addition 
of two drci for the accommodation of the spectators, bearing the 
names of the ‘ Bowlle Baytyng and the Beare Baytioge.’ In both 
plans the buildings appear to be completely circular, and were evi¬ 
dently intended as humble imitations of the ancient Roman amphi¬ 
theatre. They stood in two adjoining fields, separated only by a 
small strip of land; but some differences are observable in the spots 
on which they are built. 

In Aggas’s plan, which is the earliest, the disjoining slip of land 
contains only one large pond, common to the two places of exhibi¬ 
tion ; but in Braun this appears divided into three ponds, besides a 
similar conveniency near each theatre. The use of these pieces of 
water is very well explained in Brown’s Travels (1685), who has 
given a plate of the ' Elector of Saxony his beare garden at Dresden,* 
in which is a large pond, with several bears amusing themsrives in it, 
bis account of which is highly curious : 

* in the hunting-house in the old town,* says he, * are fifteen 
bears, very well provided for and looked unto. They have foun¬ 
tains and ponds to wash themselves in, wherein tliey much delight: 
and near to the pond are high ragged posts or trees set up for the 
bears to climb up, and scaffolds made at the top to sun and dry 
themselves ; where they will also sleep, and come and go as the 
keeper calls them.’ 

The pcmds and dog-kennels for the bears on the Bankside are 
clearly marked in the plans alluded to; and the construction of the 
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amphitheatres themselTes may be tolerably well (mnoeiTed, notwith¬ 
standing the smallness of the scale on which they are drawn. They 
evidently consisted, withinside, of a lower tier of circular seats for 
the spectators, at the back of which a sort of screen ran all round, 
in part open, so as to admit a view from without, evident in Braun’s 
delineation, by the figures who are looking through on the outside. 
The buildings are unroofed, and in both plans shewn during the 
time of performance, which in Aggas’s view - is announced by the 
display of little flags or streamers on the top. The dogs are tied 
up in slips near each ready for the sport, and the combatants actu¬ 
ally engaged in Braun’s plan. Two little bouses for retirement are 
at the head of each theatre. 

The rage for bear-baiting prevailed in the 16th century among 
all orders of people. It was one of the diversions queen Elizabeth 
partook of during her visit to Kenilworth, in 1576, and the Frtmch 
ambassador was entertained by her with an exhibition of the kind at 
the Hope, on Bankside. An example thus set by royalty, soon 
spread through every rank, and bear and bull baiting became gene¬ 
ral amusements in England. Shakespeare has alluded to these 
sports in many places, and they equally attracted the notice of fo¬ 
reign and domestic historians. Hentzner, a German traveller in 
England, whose Itinerary was printed in 1598, was a spectator of 
these exhibitions, which he thus circumstantially describes. Speak¬ 
ing of the theatres, he says:—‘ There is still another place built in 
the form of a theatre, which serves for the baiting of bulls and 
bears ; they are fastened behind, and then worried by great Eng¬ 
lish bull-dogs, but not without great risk to the dogs, from the 
horns of the one and the teeth of the other; and it sometimes hap¬ 
pens that they arc killed on the spot, but fresh ones are immediately 
supplied.’ He adds an account of a still more inhuman practice, 
that of whipping a blind bear to death, with which we shall not 
disgust our readers. 

Stow, speaking of these amphitheatres, says, they were appropri¬ 
ated for the keeping of ‘ hears, bulls, and other beasts, to be baited ; 
and also mastives, in their several kennels, were there nourished to 
bait them. These beasts were kept in plots of ground, scaffolded 
about, for the beholders to stand safe. But though such precau¬ 
tions were used, a terrible accident happened here on Sunday, 
January 13, 1583, by the fall of a scaffold, which had been over¬ 
loaded. The fanatical writers of the time, forgetting the pas¬ 
sage of Scripture touching * those on whom the tower in Siloali fell,’ 
represented tliis disaster as a judgment from heaven, because the 
exhibition took place on a Sunday, which was a day particularly set 
apart for the sport. Amongst the rest, Prynne, in his ' Histrio- 
mastix,’ p. 557, fol. gives the following account, but bis description 
is probably greatly overcharged : 

‘ Upon the 13lh January, anno 1583, being the Lord’s day, an 
infinite number of people, men, women, and children, resorted unto 
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Paris-garden to see beare>ba 3 ^tmg, piayes. and other pastimes; and 
being altogether mounted alcdt upon these scaffolds and gaileties, 
and in the middest of all their jollity and pastime« alt the whole 
building (not mie sticke so much as standing) fell down rairacuionsly 
to the ground, with much horror and confusion. In the fall of it 
five men and two women were slain outright, and above one hundred 
and fifty persons more sore wounded and braised, whereof many 
died shortly after ; some of them having their braines dashed out, 
some their heads all to quasbt, some their legges broken, some 
their armes, some their backes, some one hurt, some another; 
there being nothing heard there but wofull sbreekes and cryes, 
which did even pierce the skies ; children bewailing there the death 
and hurts of their parents, parents of their children, wives of their 
husbands, and husbands of their wives; so that every way, from 
foure of the clocke in the afternoone till nine at night, especially 
over London-bridge, many were carried in chaires, and led betwixt 
their friends, and so brought to their houses with sorrowful heavy 
hearts, like lame cripples. A just, though terrible judgment of 
God, upon these play-haiinters and prophaners of his holy day.’ 

The puritans, as observed above, strenuously maintained that this 
incident was a visitation of Providence; and the lord mayor for that 
year (sir Thomas Blaiike) wrote to the lord treasurer, ‘ that it gave 
great reason to acknowledge the hand of God for breach of the 
Lord’s day,’ and therefore beggetl he would exert himself to sup¬ 
press the diversions. The accident, however, was forgotten, and 
the sports carried on as usual; for Stow says, that in his time the 
bear-gardens on Bankside, for the baiting of bulls and bears, were 
still much frequented. 

In the reign of James 1. the ‘ Bear-garden was under the protec¬ 
tion of royally, and the mastership of it made a patent place. The 
celebrated actor Alleyn enjoyed this lucrative post, as keeper of 
the king’s wild beasts, or master of the royal bear-garden, situated 
on the Bankside, in Southwark.’ The profits of this place are said 
by his biographer to have been immense, sometimes amounting 
to 500/. a year; and well account for the great fortune he raised. 
A little before his death he sold his share and patent to his wife’s 
father, Mr. Hinchtoe, for 580/. 

We have a good account of the ‘ bear-baling,’ in the reign of 
Charles II. by one Mons. Jorevin, a foreigner, whose observations 
on this country were published in 1072,* and who has given us the 
following curious detail of a visit he paid to it: 

* We went to see the Beigiardin, by Sodoark.f which is a great 
amphitheatre, where combats are fought l>etween all sorts of animals, 
and sometimes men, as we once saw. Commonly, when any fenc¬ 
ing-masters are desirous of showing their courage and their great 

* Re-pabHsbed in the Antiquarian land in the >7tlt century, by Mon3< 
Repertory, ed. 1806, under the title of Jorevin, vol. iv. p. 549. 

‘ A Description of England and Ire- + Bear-garden, Southwark. 
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skill, they issue mutual challenges ;.«nd, before lh.ey engage, parade 
the town with drums and trumpets sounding, to inform the public 
there is a challenge between two braire masters of the tmience of 
defence, and that the battle will be fought on such a day. We 
went to see this combat, which was perfiH’med on a stage in the 
middle of this amphitheatre, where, on the flourishes of trumpets 
and the beat of drums, tbe combatants entered, stripped to their 
shirts. On a signal from the dram they drew their swords, and 
immediately began the fi^t, skirmishing a long time without any 
wounds; They were both very skilful and courageous. The tallest 
had the advantage over the feast: for, according to the English 
fashion of fencing, they endeavoured rathers^o cut than push in the 
French manner, so that by his height he had the advantage of being 
able to strike his antagonist on the head, against which the little 
one was on his guard. He had in his turn an advantage ever the 
great one in being able to give him the Jarnac stroke, by cutting 
him on bis right ham, which he left in a manner quite unguarded: 
so that, all things considered, they were equally matched. Never¬ 
theless, the tall one struck his antagonist on the wrist, which he 
idmost cot off; but this did not prevent him from continuing the 
fight, after he had been dressed and taken a gloss or two of wine to 

S 've him courage, when he. took ample vengeance for his wound ; 

T, a little afterwards, making a feint at the ham, Uie tall man, 
stooping in order to parry it, laid bis whole head open, when the 
little <me gave him a stroke, which took off a slice of bis head and 
almost all his ear. For my part, 1 think there is an inhumanity, a 
barbarity, and cruelty, in permitting men to kill each other for di¬ 
version. Tbe surgeons immediately dressed them and bound up 
their wounds; which being done they resumed the combat, and both 
being unsible of their respective disMvantages, they therefore were 
a long time without giving or receiving a wound, which was the 
cause that the little one, failing to parry so exactly, being tired with 
this long battle, received a stroke on his wounded wrist, which divid¬ 
ing the sinews, he remained vanquished, and the tall conqueror 
received the applause of the spectators. For my part, I should have 
bad more pleasure in seeing the battle of the bears and dogs, which 
was fou^t tbe following day on the same theatre.’ 

It does not appear at what time the bear-baiting was destroyed, 
but it was probably not long after the above period. Strype, in his 
first edition of Stow, published 1720, speaking of Bear-alley, on 
this spot, says, * Here is a glass-house, and about the middle a 
new-built court, well inhabited, called Bear-garden-square, so 
called, as being built in the place where the Bear-garden formerly 
stood, until removed to the other side of the water; which is more 
e<»venient for the butchere and such like, who are taken with such 
rustic sports as the baiting of bears and bulls.’ Tbe theatre was 
evideufly destroyed to build this their new court.* 

* Load. Illutrst, 
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The Globe Theatre. 

The above wood-cut is a correct representation of this theatre, 
copied from an engraved view of London, made about the year 
1612. A very rude wood-cut of this edifice appears in Malotte’s 
Shakspeare from the long Antwerp view of London, in the Pepysian 
library at Cambridge ; but from the coarseness of the execution, it 
gives a very inadequate idea. 

The Globe was a public theatre of considerable size, situated (m 
the Baakside, the southern side of the Thames, nearly opposite to 
Friday-street, Cheapside ; and the perfonnances always took place 
in summer, and by day-light. It is not certain when it was built. 
Hentzner, the German traveller, who gives an amusing description 
of London in the time of queen Elizabeth, alludes to it as existing in 
1698, but it was probably not built long before 1596. It was an 
hexagonal wooden buildiiig,'partly open to the weather, and partly 
thatched with reeds, on which a pole with a flag was erected, to give 
notice that the entertainments were going on. It was called the 
Globe from its sign, which was a figure of Hercules, or Atlas, sup¬ 
porting the globe, under which was written: Totus mundus ayit 
kietrioaem (all the world acts a play). This theatre was burnt 
down June 29, 1613. The above view represents it previously to 
the conflagration. The following account of this accident is given 
by sir Henry Wotton, in a letter dated July 2,1613, Reliq. Wotton, 
p. 425, edit. 1685: *Now to let matters of state sleepe, I will en¬ 
tertain you at the present with what happened this week at the 
Banks side. The king’s players had a new play, called All is True, 
representing some principal pieces of the reign of Henry the Eighth, 
which set forth with many extraordinary crrcumstances of pomp and 
majesty, even to the matting of the stage: the knights of the order 
with their Georges and Garter, the guards with their embroidered 
coats, and the like : sufficient, in truth, within a white to make 
greatness very familiar, if not ridiculous. Now king Henry making 
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a masque et the cardinal Wolsey’s house, and certain cannons being 
shot off at his entry, some of the paper, or other stuff, wherwith 
one (rf them was stopped, did lig^t on the thatch, where being 
thought at first but an idle smoak, and their eyes more attentive to 
the i^ow, it kindled inwardly, and ran round like a train, consuming 
within less than an hour the whole house to the very ground. This 
was the fatal period of that virtuous fabrick, wherein yet nothing 
did perish but wood and straw, and a few forsaken cloaks; only 
one man had his breeches set cm lire, that would perhaps have 
broiled him if he had not by the benefit of a provident wit put it 
out with a bottle of ale.’ 

From a letter of Mr. John Chamberlaine’s to sir Ralph Winwood, 
dated July 8, 1013, in which this accident is likewise mentioned, we 
learn that this theatre bad cmly two doors. * The burning of the 
Globe, or playhouse, on the Bankside, on St. Peter’s day, cannot 
escape you ; which fell out by a peal of chambers, (that 1 know 
not upon what occasion were to be used in the play) the tampin or 
stopple of one of them lighting in the thatch that cover’d the house, 
bum’d it down to the ground in less than two hours, with a dwell¬ 
ing-house adjoyning; and it was a great marvaile and fair grace of 
God, that the people had so little harm, having but two narrow 
doors to get out.’ * Not a single life was lost. 

In 1613, was entered on the Stationers’ books, A doleful ballad 
of the General Ccmflagration of the famous Theatre on the Baiikside, 
called the Globe. 

Taylor, the water poet, commemorates the event in the following 
lines: 

' A* gold is better that in tire’s tried. 

So is the Bankside Globe, that late eras bum’d; 

For where before it had a thatched hide. 

Now to a stately theatre ’tis turn’d; 

Which is an emblem that great things are won 

By those that dare through greatest dangers run.’ 

It is also alluded to in some verses by Ben Jemson, entitled, ’ An 
Execration upon Vulcan;’ from which it appears, that be was in the 
theatre when it was burnt. It was rebuilt in 1614, and decorated 
with more ornament than was bestowed on the former theatre. The 
exhibitions appear to have been calculated for the lower class of 
people, and were more frequent than at Blackfriars, till 1604 or 
1603, when it seems to have become less popular. Being contigu¬ 
ous to the Bear-gacdeii, it is probable that those who resorted there 
went to the theatre when the bear-baiting sports were over, and 
suc^ persons were not likely to form a very judicious audience. 
Those actors who made the most noise were most applauded (a sure 
mark of the quality of the auditors), as appears from the following 
passage in Gayton’s Notes on Dmi Quixote, 1634: *I have heard 
that the poets had always a mouth measure for their actors, urho 
were terrible tear-throats, and made their lines proportionable to 
♦ Win wood’s Memorials, vol. iil- p. 469. 
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their compasse, whidi were sesqmpedales, a foote and a balfe.’ In 
some verses, addressed by Thomas Carew to Mr. (afterwards air 
William) Davenant, he thiis describes the audiences and actors at 
these public theatres: 

* These are the meo, in crowded heaps that throng 
To that adulterate etage, where not a tongue 
Of tfa’ nntuD'd kennel can a line repeat 
Of serious sense.’ 

In 1598, the vestry of the parish of St. Savioni ordei%d that a 
petition should be made to the body of the council concerumg the 
play-houae in that parish, wherein the enormities should be showed 
that came thereby of the parish, and that in resiiect thereof they 
might be dismissed an<i put down from playing, and that four or 
five of the churchwardens should present the same. Whether this 
went any further does uot appear; if the petition itself had been 
entered, we might have had some account of the way in which the 
theatre was then conducted. 

The exact site of the Globe theatre is presumed to have been at 
the north-west angle of Globe-alley, Maid-lane. 

The Rose Theatre. 

This was a small theatre, situated at the north end of what was 
formerly called Rose-alley; it is mentioned by Taylor, the water 
poet, in his ‘ True cause of the Waterman’s Suit concerning Play¬ 
ers,’ 1615. 

On the Bankside are the extensive works of the first station of 
the Phoenix Gas and Cuke company. It was originally a private 
company, established 1815, conducted by Messrs. Monroe and Co. 
In 1821 it was sold to the South London Gas Company, who re-sold 
it in 1824 to the present company. The works are very complete, 
and occupy about three quarters of an acre 

On the site of the Falcon drawing dock, was situated the Falcon 
tavern, celebrated for the daily resort of Shakespeare and his com- 
panians.* 

In Zoar-street are the remains of a meeting-house, said to have 
belonged to Dr. Thomas Barlow, bishop of Lincoln, who here per¬ 
mitted his friend, the celebrated John Bunyan, to deliver his dis¬ 
courses. That Barlow was not a man of very sturdy principles, we 
learn from Wood and Granger. He was born in 1607, fellow of 
Queen’s college, Oxford, 1633; two years after, reader of meta¬ 
physics in the university ; keeper of the Bodleian library ; m 1657, 
chosen provost of Queen’s college. On the Restoration, he was one 
of the commissioners for restoring the members of the college, 
expelled in 1648. In 1675, he was made bishop of Lincoln. He 
wrote several books against the Roman catholics ; yet, when the 
duke of York became king, he took all opportunities of expressing 
his affection to him, and sent him an address of thanks for fata 
* Engraved in Wilkinson’s Londinia Illustnita. 
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dedBration of liberty of conscience. Yc4> after the Revolution, he 
readily voted that the king bad abdicated the throne, and was active 
in displacing from Uieir Mnefices such of the clergy as refused the 
oaths. He died 1691, in the 85th year of his age. 

On the west side of the new road from Sonthwark bridge to 
Newington Batts, is an extensive building forming three sides of a 
quadrangle; it is now in the occupaticm of J. Harris, esq. an 
eminent hat manufacturer. This building was formerly the parish 
workhouse; on April 20, 1727, it was ordered that a workhouse 
should be built on a piecejof ground purchased of Timothy Cason, 
esq. In the next year 1,000/. was borrowed for this purjmse, and 
other payments of parish money, to the amount of 847/. 6r. &d. 
were afterwards oraered. In 1732, a whig and other necessary 
buildings were added, to receive sixty additional persons, which cost 
about 260/., and was paid out of the surplus rents of the parish 
estates. 

The present extensive building was opened in 1777, B^d cost 
about 5,000/. The garden was part of a place of entertainment 
called Finch's Grotto gardens. It has been long deserted as a 
workhouse, and was repaired in a very handsome manner in the 
latter part of the year 1827. 

Pursuing a northerly course, we arrive at Union-street, at the 
east end of which, on the south side, is 

Union Hall. 

On the opening of this street to the borough, by taking down the 
Greyhound-inn, May 17, 1781, Union-hall was built by subscrip¬ 
tion, for the use of the justices of the peace, previous to which they 
sat at the Swan-inu (now a private house). They attended here 
daily, till the passing of the police act in 1793, when it was made 
one of the offices. 

On the destruction of the old Town-hail, the sessions for the 
county were held here, though it was not adequate to the business, 
till the county gaol and a session house were built in Newington 
parish. 

In Bedcross-street is a plain brick edifice erected in 1765, and 
used as a Quaker’s meeting-house. 

At the angle, formed by the High-street and Compter-lane, is 

The Town Hall. 

This hall was rebuilt and finished in 1686, at the city expense. 
A statue of king Charles II. was placed in the front, under a pedi¬ 
ment, and on the base was this inscription : ' Combustuman. 1676. 
Be-edifieatvm anni» 1685 el 1686; Jacob Smith mil. et Moberti 
Ooqffery mU. Preetoribus S. P. Q.L; Hie. Brnekleyf Tho. Nicko~ 
lae Chuardf Tho. Addy, jClerico Contrarot^amtU* Over the 
statue, in a pediment, were the arms of that king, and on the top 
of the pedimeot a sun dial, with these mottoes: *■ Dum vpeetaf 
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/ugiSf and * Tempm edax rerum J On one side of the statue were 
the arms of London, and on the other those of Southwso'k. 

In 1707, the hull was repaired by the city, and the following in¬ 
scription was placed under the king’s statue; * Repaired and beau¬ 
tified anno domini, 1707. The right hon. sir Robert Kite, lord 
mayor, S. P. Q. L.; John Sbewell and John Tovey, bridgemasters; 
Peter Roberts, esq. comptroller of the works and revenues of Lrat- 
don bridge.’ 

In the inside of the hall, over the lord mayor’s seat, in an open 
pediment, were the arms of England; on the right side the figure 
of Justice; on the left, that of Wisdom, painted in stone colour; 
the stand for the city sword was ornamented and gilt. Between 
the pannels were the arms of London and Southwark (by some 
called the Bridge-house arms), with other embellishments. 

This beautifying was of little use; for, in 1793, the building was 
found to be in so ruinous a state, that it was wholly taken down, 
and the present hall erected in its place, where the lord mayor, pro 
forma, opens the sessions under tlie city charter, and adjourns. It 
is occasionally used for other purposes. 

On this occasion the statue of the king, instead (d being replaced 
ill its original situation, was sold; it WAs purchased by some gentle¬ 
men of u neighbouring court, called Three Crown Court, and by 
them set up therein on a pedestal of brickwork, the inside of which 
serves as a watch box. 

The present building is very plain and neat; it cmisists of a rusti¬ 
cated basement, from which rises four Ionic pilasters. The windows 
are arched, and the interior neatly fitted up. 

On the opposite side of High-street is the Tabard* (corrupted 
to Talbot) inn. In which was the residence of the abbots of Hyde, 
near Winchester, whenever they came to the metropolis to attend 
their duty in parliament. 

This inn was also the place of rendezvous for the pilgrims mi 
their journies to pay adoration to the shrine of St. Thomes-a- 
Becket, at Canterbury: Chaucer ininutely describes their mode of 
behaviour at the inn, and the circumstances of their progress. After 
commencing his prologue with the time of the year and the state of 
the atmosphere when the * yong Sunn hath in the Ram his halve 
cmurs yninn,’ &c. the poet proceeds : 

BeMI that in that aeion on that day 
In Sonthwerk at the Tabberd « 1 lay 

*<Se cidled,’ WJ* Stow, 'of the wit,in dwwartdiairMmwwidiroidered, 
sign tvhksh, as we now term it, is of a or otherwise depicted upon them, that 
jacket or sleevtdess ooah whole before, every man by his ciwt of arms might 
open on both ddes, wiifi a sqaate col- be known from others. Bat now time 
fair, wkqged at tbetdioulders. A stately tabards aw only worn by «he hacaids, 

f arment of cdd dme, commonly worn and are called dimr coats of arms in 
ysioblemen and others both at home service.’ 
and abroad, in the wars; but then to 
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Ready to modin on my pilgrimag^e 
To Cantesrbary, with d^ote coraife, 

At nig:bt wer come into that hosiery 
Wele nine and twenty in a company 
Of randrie folkt by aventure yfall 
In felasbip and pilgrimes wer they ; 

That toward Canterbury wouldin ride 
The chambers and siablu wertn wide. 

And well we werin expid at the beat, Ste. 

He then introduces to view the various personages who com¬ 
posed th^ cavalcade, viz. the knight, the squire, the squire’s yeo¬ 
man, the prioress, the monk, a friar, a merchant, the clerk of 
Oxetiford, the serjeaunt at law, the frankelan (freeholder) haber¬ 
dasher, &c. the coke, the sbipman, the doctor of phisick, the wife 
of Bath, the parsonne, the plowman, the millare, the manciple 
(purveyor of viands), the reve (bailiff), the sompnour (apparitor), 
and the pardtHier (seller of pardons) 

The state, aray, and number, and the cause 
Why that asaemblid was thir companie 
In Sonthwerke, at this ^entil hostelrie; 

That higbt the Tabbarde, fastg by the liel). 

On the west side of the High-street is 

The Borovgh Market, 

The charter of king Edward VI. anno 4, granted to the mayor, 
commonalty, apd citizens of London, a market to be holden in the 
borough of Southwark, which was confirmed by this act. This was 
in the street between London-bridge and St. Margaret’s-hill; but 
that place was at length found so inconvenient, tliat an act was ob¬ 
tained, in 1756, 28 George If. c. 9, that from Lady-day, 1756, no 
market should be held in the High-street; this act seems to have 
stopped there, for in the same year another act was passed, c. 23, 
directing that it should be removed from thence to a place called 
the Triangle, being on the site ®f Rosiester-yard, belonging to 
the bishop of Rochester, who, and his successors, were empowered, 
on a surrender of the whole estate, to grant it in separate leases, 
whereupon so much thereof, as was necessary for the purpose, was 
granted to the churchwardens, &c. of St. Saviour’s, at a rent of 
14/. 13s. (id.: no provision, except hay or straw, were to be sold 
within 1,000 yards of tlie spot, unless by the consent of the church¬ 
wardens and overseers; the ground so to be purchased, and all 
buildings, stalls, &c. and the rents and profits were to be vested in 
tlie churchwardens, overseers, and inhabitants of the parish, and 
the nett profits, after all expeosM paid, were to be apfdmd in 
diminution of any of the parochial rates or ai«m«^nients. 

.A convenient market-house was accordingly imiit, and a ptaoe of 
gronitd, upwards of 230 feet in length, was appropriated for the 
standing w carts bringing fruits, vegetables,' See. The tolls of the 
market, and the profits arising from the standings, were let from time 
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to time. In Uie advertiBemeats for this purpose, it is stated, that 
no person bringing vegetables to Winchester stairs, near London 
bridge , have a right to land them without pa;ying wharfage. 

In 1793, part of the market was let for 631., the lease expiring 
in 1814 ; 1794, other part for 841., lease expiring 1816; 1801, the 
market 1,0001. * 

The leases having expired, a new and commodious market was 
erected, with a sunk area and spacious lofts. The whole is divided 
into walks, the roof being supported by cast-iron pillars. In tlie 
centre is a spacious room for transacting business, surmounted by 
a handsome cupola enriched with Gorinthiau columns, and a good 
clock. 

In Deadinan’s-place, on the west side of this market, is a hos¬ 
pital, or college, founded in the reign of Elizabetli, by Thomas Cure, 
and called 

Cure's College. 

In 1504, this college was founded by Thomas Cure, esq. sadler 
to king Edward VI. queen Mary, and queen Elizabeth, and who 
several times repn’senled this borough in parliament. The number 
of jMJor to he received therein was sixteen. He appointed the chief 
justice of the Coiiiinon Pleas for the thne being to he president, and 
gave him the nomination of one of the sixteen out of the poor of 
this parish. One other to he chosen by the churchwardens, or four 
of the governors within the borough and parish the remaining 
fourteen to be of the parish of St. Saviour, within the borough of 
Southwark ; whereof four to be taken out of Uie Liberty of the 
Clink and Paris-garden, and the remaining ten within the borough 
and parish. The electors were to he, 1. The parson, vicar, curate, 
minister, or by whatever name he might be called, that should he 
incumbent and resident in the parish for the celebration of divine 
worship, and for the administration of the sacrament; and not he 
that should the name and live ahaent ; then the churchwar¬ 
dens, twelve of the ancientest and discreetest vestrymen (and sides¬ 
men, if any such) the collectors for the poor, and the constables of 
the parisii within the liberty of Southwark. He gives a long de¬ 
scription of the persons who should he eligible, and of the manner 
of their election and admission, and the government of the college. 
Each was to receive 20<i. per week ; they were to choose from among 
themselves a warden, anil sub-warden : prayers to be said every 
morning and evening. The following fees were to be paid out of 
the rents: to the lord chief justice of Uie Common Pleas, president 
of th^ college, one pair of gloves, of the price of 3s. Ad. yearly, on 
the day of Michaelmas term, at his bouse or chamber in London, to 
be presented to him by one of the poor of the college, to. be ap¬ 
pointed by tibe governors or paymaster: to the governors yearly 
20s. to be spent by them amemgst their brethren, the vestrymw, at 
the time of their acconipts of receipts and payments; tlie paymas- 
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ters 30s.; the clerk to keep the books of accompt, ll. Os. 8d. ; the 
minuter resident in St. Saviour, iOs. so long as he shall take pains 
to instruct the poor at the college in needful points of Rligion ; to 
one of the constables ; the residue of the tents to repair the 
buildings, put out the children of these poor people, or to the most 
needy amongst ihemSelves, buying billets, fagots, or coals; and if 
a surplus, to buy gowns and other necessaries. 

Mr. Cure's scut and Mrs. Appleyard made some addition to the 
weekly allowance. 

Of these statutes there is a copy in the hands of the college war¬ 
den, beautifully written on vellum, the capital letters in leaf gold, 
making a quarto volume, bound in red morocco, tlie leaves gilt on 
the edges, the covers ornamented. Unfortunately it has been much 
injured by dirty fingers, defacings, and erasures ; the latter of which, 
it is remarkable, have'been practised where the amount of the annual 
rent has been mentioned. 

A considerable portion of the alms-houses have been rebuilt in a 
neat and appropriate style. 

Perkins and Co.’s Brewery. 

Near the banks of the Thames, and not far from the north-west 
of St. Saviour’s church, are the extensive premises of Messrs. 
Perkins, & Co. The buildings and offices occupy a space of nearly 
six'acres, on part of which stood the Globe Theatre. It has risen 
by degrees to its present magnitude, being now the larges^establish- 
iiient of the kind in the world. 

About the year IGOO, it was occupied on a small scale by Mr. 
Halsey. It was enlarged by his nephew, Mr. Ralph Thrale, whose 
son and successor was Mr. Henry Thrale, much better known*by 
the intimacy that subsisted for many years between him, his wife, 
and Dr. Johnson. This gentleman considerably enlarged and im¬ 
proved it. Soon after bis death, in 1781, it was sold for 135,0001. 
to Messrs. Barclay, Perkins, and Co. who have considerably ex¬ 
tended the buildings and trade. In 1752, there were only 34,000 
barrels of porter brewed ; in 1794 they amounted to 134,000: in 
1827, to 341,330 barrels. 

The premises comprise shops for all the different trades requisite 
for the use of the brewery, such as cooperage, carpenter, &c. The 
stables form a quadrangle, holding 120 horses. The brewhouse is 
250 feet in length, and 80 in width. The storehouses are ,nume¬ 
rous, and are capable ol containing 120,000 barrels, 'fhe malt 
lofts will contain 20,000 quarters. Here is a steam engine erected 
by Boulton and Watts, in 1787, of the power of twenty-four horses. 

Ihis porter is seat to all parts of the world, and used to be in 
great request with the empress Catherine at Petersburgb, ttUn Mr. 
Stem, member for Bletohinfiy,- in 1796, established a porier 
brewery at Petersburgb, and obtained a patent for the vending of 
it, to the exclusion of any from London. 
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Tlie number of perocms employed in the different departments of 
this business are abeut 200 ; of carriages abont 6(). 

'There buildings escaped destruction by lord Oe^tge Gordon’s 
mob, through the prerenw of mind of Mr. Perloiis, timo led away 
those frantic rioters by a dexterous ^maiicsavre df lending them a 
horke to^draw some things which th^ were dragging themselves, 
and leading them to a public house, ’^erehe gave them plenty of 
porter. 

At the end of Gastle-slreet is the extensive vinegar manufaUtory 
of Messrs. Pott, ft was employed for this puipore by Mr. Rush, so 
long ago as 1641, and continued in his family till 1790, when it 
came into the possession of the present proprietors, whose family 
had carried on a manufactory of the same kind for seventy years, in 
Manrel-street, Whitechapel. These gentlemen transferred it to this 
place, and haVe enlarged and formCd a new apparatus for ccniduct- 
ing it, so as to make it the most convenient, as well as the moat 
extensive of the kind in England. The buildings are on part of the 
bishop of Winchester’s park, and ere held of that see on leases for 
lives.* 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

Hiatory and Topography of the parish of Christ-ehareh in the 
County of Surrey. 

The parish of Christ'church was taken out of that of St. Saviour, 
and was originally part of the district called the Liliertv of Paris 
Garden. The first church was erected at the expense of Mr.' John 
Marshall, of Southwark, and finished in 1671, when he endowed it 
with an estate of 60/. per annum towards the support of the minis¬ 
ter. The steeple and spire, which were 12& feet high. Were not 
completed till 1695. The church was 75 feet long, 61 fedt broad, 
and 26 feet in height This edifice, in conrequence of the badness, of 
the fbundations, soon became so ruinous, that in 1737, Mr. Afor- 
shairs triistees applied to pariianient for power to rebuild it, with 
the sum of 2,600/. which had accumulated in ^eir bands from 
the Or^t, and obtained an act for that purpose. The present 
struehire was aopordingly erected. 

Christ Church. 

Is situated in a spacious burial ground, on the west side of 
Oreii^ Surrey ‘Street. In eommmi with several of the churches m 
S<!^tliWafk:, it poeremes no archHechiral merit. The plant is netufy 
square^ at the weitf end is a square toWer, flanked by fobhfes. The' 

• ManaiDg and Bray’s Surrey. 
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walls are of brick with stone dressings. In Uic centre of the west front 
is tbe tower, which is situated partly within, and partly without the 
wallof the church; the elevation of the western aspect is in three Sto¬ 
ries, the loafer has an arched doorway, with a circular window over it, 
and the second and third stories have each arched windows enclosed 
in stone frontispieces; the south and north fronts are concealed to 
the middle of the second story by tlie ro(d of the churcib, which 
rather awkwardly interferes with the windows of the second story ; 
these, as well as the eastern side of the tower, which has only one 
story clear of the church, are uniform with the west front; the walls 
arc finished with a cornice, and the several angles are rusticated. 
A turret of wood, the plan an octagon, rises above the parapet; it 
is in two heights, the lower forming a plinth to the other; in four 
of the faces ate dials ; the upf>er story consists of eight open archc's, 
and the whole is crowned with a cupola and vane. The wall of the 
church is finished with a pediment broken by the tower ; the flanks 
are uniform, each contain two series of windows enclosed in rusticated 
frcHilispieces; the lower are nearly square with segmental arches, 
and a doorway, with a stone architrave and pediment, is substituted 
for the second from the west. In the upper series are six circular 
arched windows, also enclosed in rusticated frontispieces of stone. 
The wails are finished with a modiiiion cornice surmounted by a 
low parapet. The east front has a large arch u> the centre, partly 
occupied by a wail, and in other parts by a palladian window ; on 
each side of this are doorways, with pediments surmounted by win¬ 
dows of a similar character with the flanks. The elevation is finished 
with the continued modiiiion cornice and a pediment; in the tym¬ 
panum a circular window. All the angles of the church are rusti¬ 
cated, ai:d the roof is covered with slate. The interior shews an 
uabrr^en area, and in consequence has a plain naked appear¬ 
ance ; the walls are finished by a cornice, on which rests an hori¬ 
zontal ceiling; it is pannelled, having a large square in the centre, 
enriched with guiliochi, and an expanded flower in the middle; 
arewind it are parallelograms and square pannels. A gallery occupies 
the vtest, norlh,'and south sides; the front is oak, pannelled gnd 
sustained on iron columns; the south and north sides of the gal¬ 
lery were erected in 1811, and the fronts are so well assi^myatedl wUh 
the original western gallery, as to appear the work of rme period. 
At the ^est end are two additional galleries in recesses, formed, dyer 
the vestry and Idbby, which contain seats for the .charity children. 
Hie altar screen is Very plain, it is painted to imitate verd adl^ne, 
and is divided by antee into compartments, bearing the usual insmip- 
tiims, and crowned with an entablature and elliptical pediment; the 
pulpitaad desks are grouped on the south side of the Central aisle ; 
the former is hexagonal with pannelled fronts, it has a sounding 
board .and ogee canopy of the same form, resting .cm.,two 
columns. Hie organ is placed in the western g^lei^<//ihe case < is 
Very plain. The font is a neat marble basin. On the front of the 
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wet^rn gA.Uery b an ia9cri]>iioa> statipg, that the north and aqtulh 
galleriea were erected in IBIX, at the ohaxge of the parishioners. 
The great east window .eoutains some omaaieBtal stained glass, and 
a painty ol the .descending:dove { in the;side ones are the. fei- 
lowiag coats of arsesnorth df the altar, the :Bee< of Winchester im¬ 
paled jwUh a^g&a.t,.9, lion rampant 4r(Z. crowned or, the whole encir¬ 
cled, in the .garter,, and surmounted with s mitre, being the arms 
of bishop Morley, who ecHisecrated the church on ibi erection in 
1671. JSouth, ,;4r^e»r, a chevron cotiscd «a. between three bucks 
beads gu. Crest. A greyhound sejant or. gorged.wiUt a collar^u. 
ringed or, resting bis dexter foot on a buck’s head,: oabossed of the 
second, the arms of Marshall. This church was laid open to the 
street by the removal of a row of houses.which stood on the present 
pathway, between the years 1818 and 1818, and the present iron 
railing was then erected. Before .then the regular apinroach to Uie 
church was by Bennett-street. The. churchyard was enlarged-by the 
addition of a large piece of ground south west of the church, which 
was obtained by pulling down several houses in 1810. 

la tlic church yard is a plain stone to the memory of Thomas 
Wyon, esq. chief engraver of his majesty’s Mint, died Sept. 2*2, 
1817, aged 2d. This gentleman, as the jnscriptitm records, * was 
distinguished in his professional pursuit by genius, persevering ap¬ 
plication, and superior abilities ; he I'apidly arose to eminence, and 
the early close of his life has deprived his country of services not 
more splendid than valuable.’ 

In this parish is a charity school for thirty boys and twenty girls, 
maintained by subscription, a workhouse, and a neat-alms-house, in 
Church-street, founded about tlie year 1780, by Charles Hopton, 
esq. for twenty-six decayed housekeepers, each of whom has an 
upper and lower room, with lOf. per annum and a ebaUrmt; of 
coals. 

■*’ ' • r* 

The Protestant Dissenters' Chapel ., 

This building, which stands on the south side pf Staniford-i^et, 
affords a solitary instance of a Dissenters’ mectipg>ihouse possessing 
claims to attention for its architectural character. The principal front, 
which prefects a small degree before the adjacent houses, is com¬ 
posed of a faexastyle f>ortico of the Doric order: The columns arc of 
the most magnificent proportions of Grecian architecture, aad^he 
entablatare isof a corresponding character; whem it enters the walls 
of the main buildmg, U is received upon antm of slight projaetkn; 
the whole is crowned with a pediment; there is but one entraiice, 
which has a liutelled frontispiece; tlie whole design is chaste and 
grand, and it is only to be regretted that it does not oecupy. a more 
commanding aituaticHi,. The interior of the chapel is very plains ,the 
pulpit issitucUted opposite llie entrance, between two Doric cci^mns, 
on a recess. This chapel was erected ip. 1821. The cmigregatioiiaS' 
sembiing here are independent Dissenters of the Unitarian perspasioa, 
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At the fdot of Blackfriars-bridge is a range of buildings, which 
formerly oonirtitsitteci part of tite Albion^miHs. This eatenmve con¬ 
cern was set on foot by a company of spirited and opnleitt iildiai* 
duals; wHh a'^iew to Counteract the impositions 'b<rt too frequently 
practised in the grhidfng of corn. It was furniidied wMi a steam 
engme, contmed b^ Messrs. Bontlon and Watt ol Birmhighafli, 
which turned ten pair of atones, each grinding nine bushels <d oom 
in an bourwlthaut intermissim, day or night; besides ishic^ H gave 
laotioB to Uie varions apparatus lor hoisting and lowering the com 
and flour into and out of the barges, for fanning the corn to keep it 
free from impurities, and for sifting and dressing the meal, from 
its first state, till perfectly cleared for the use of the baker. On 
the of March, 1791, the whole building, with the exception Of 
the corner wing, occupied as the house and offices of the superip- 
tendant, was reduced to ashes, together with 4,000 sacks of flour 
which it ccmtained. The front remained for - many yeare unre- 
paired, but wassubsequently formed into a row of handsome private 
habitations. 

On the opposite side of Atbion-plnce is the house belonging to the 
British Plate 'Glass Manufactory. This company, incorporated by 
act of parliament in 1773, carry on a flourishing concern here, and 
at their works at ilavenhead in Lancashire. 

Qu the west side of BiaOkfriars-road, very near the bridge, is 
the building a few years since occupied by the Mnseum, collected 
by the late sir Ashton Lever, and removed hither from Leicester- 
square, when it became the properly of Mr. Parkinson. This cu¬ 
rious, extensive, and valuable Collection here experienced the most 
mortifying neglect, till in 1806 it was finally dispersed by public 
auction, in a sale which lasted forty days. The premises were sub¬ 
sequently occnpied by the Surrey Institution. 

In the year 1807, some gentlemen proposed to form an institution 
on the Surrey side of the river, on a plan similar to that called 
the Institution in Albenrarle-street. It was intended to have 

a wsriwi of lectures, an extensive library and reading-rooms, a che¬ 
mical laboratory and philosophical apparatus, and a supplementary 
library cf boolcs to be taken home by subscriliers. 

Their first meetings were at the Londcm coffee-house, on Ludgate- 
. hiU« Subscribers were to pay thirty guineas, and become 
prietors. They agreeil for the lease of the house Hear the foot of 
Blacklriars-bridf^, in which Mr. Parkinscm had exhibited the l«vc- 
riaa museum. In December, 1608, they bad filled tip a spacibos 
room as «library, a theatre for lectures capable of contaming 600 
peramis, and a laltoratory with the necessary apparatus. Dr Adam 
Clarit wBfs (Chosen principal librarian and secretai 7 , with a stdlnry 
aadapastments fa the hc^; Mr. Aecum offered a g^uitoaa ce^se 
of l^toKs <m-min«rak>gy, and Mr John Jadmon was engaged to 
delri^ a course of feotures on natnnd phtlmmphy and chemistry. At 
this tiase 719 alwres were subscribed for by 468 proprmtors. 
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{aMay,1809t Dr.OIarJi jiea^aed hismteation^ reiaininf the title 
lioiKMrary iilwadan, and Mr. K-night Spencer olfered hie servioBs «s. 
resident Jieecetary, wUhoat a salary, on having the apartaieBla of the 
principal ittowian, with the appendages ; which offer wiw accepted. 
In May* , 1810, the Ulnrary consisted of 6,084 volumes, in nineteen 
diasses. • 

la 1890, thia, valuable institutiem vma dissolved, the library, 
&C, being sold by auction: since that time it has been oeen* 
pied as wine and concert rooms, and is at present t^ened with a 
panoramic view of the battle of Navarino. 

The Surrey Chapel, on the east side of Btadkfriar8''road, is a 
large octagon building, for the use of protestaiits of the Methodist 
persuasion, and was erected by (befriends of the worthy but eccen¬ 
tric Rowland Hill, who here preaches to very crowded auditories. 
The structure is well adapted Cor the purpose of hearing, <md is 
capable of bolding near 5,000 persons. The organ, by i^iiot, is 
not more remarkable for the sweetness of its lone Ihan for the 
eatent of Us powers; which are so great, that in one of Ae hymns 
descriptive of thunder, many of the congregation ate said to have 
fainted. 

The Swan theatre was the most westerly of all the playhouses on 
the Bankside, aud must have stood at* no great distance from, the 
Surrey end of Blackfriars-bridge. It was a large house, ^and flou¬ 
rished mily a few years, being suppressed at the commencement of 
the civil wars, and soon afterward demolished. 

On the site of Messrs. Pellatt and Green’s extensive glass-woilis, 
was formerly situated an old house, called Holland’s Leaguer. This 
house was originally the manor-house belonging to the manor of 
Paris-garden, which adjoins westward that of ^uthwark, and in¬ 
cluded the Clink liberty and the parish of Christ-church, It was 
anciently part of the possessions of Bermoinfsey abbey, and was for 
some time * with a mill and other appurtenances,’ held of that mo¬ 
nastery by the knights templars. On the dissolute of mcmai^c 
establishmen tail came to the-crown, and about the middle of therein 
of Elizabeth was exchanged away to lord Hunsdon- Subsequent^ 
it fell into the hands of Thomas Cure, esq. (buried in St. Savionir’s 
church) Ricbaid Taverner, &c. About 1666, it was known by the 
name of‘ Holland’s Leaguer.’ Among the colleelion of rare plays 
in the British Museum, is <me by Shackerly Marmton, called 
‘ Holland’s League;r,’ from tybicb we have some clue to the Mate ^ 
this place anil-neighbourhood in the middle of the fwventeenth 
century. ' ^ 

ASpO' deactibing the mistress of this house, an wd procuress, 
called Donna Hollandia, as having been routed from a former re¬ 
sidence, and jiist escaped from NewgMe, be makes her sedt im M 
more convenient place where she miglM carry on her profession, 
which she nllimalely finds in the then uuienaoted and deserted 
manor-house of Paris-garden. 
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After<deaor«bifif the house, which ^fi^ors to have heoc moat^, 
the restof^faie^rael is taken upwith ahst di Ihe ladies dr4he man¬ 
sion, a»d of ite being befeaguied or besieg^ bjr tbe police, 

The old mansion was taken down about the tioie of {ormit^^fthe 
road front BlaeklHars-bridge to the Obelisk. - 

It is worthy of remark tlrat the great sir Christopher Wren hadw 
house next door to the Falcon Inn, from which he-couldview at a 
distance the progress made*in the building of St. Paul’s cath^ral. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

A List of the Principal Books, ^c. that have been published in 
Illustration of the Antiquities, History, Topography, and other 
subjects treated of in this Work. 

The earliest general account of Middlesex and London is con¬ 
tained in Norden’s ‘ Britannice; Ihe 1st parte, an his¬ 

torical! and chorographicall description of Middlesex ; wherein are 
dso alpbal>eticallie sett downe the names of the cyties, towues, 
parishes, bowses of name, &i.; with <lirection spedelie to find anie 
place desired in the mappe, and the distance between place and 
place, without compasses; by the travaile and view of John Norden, 
anno 16!18.' Small 4to Lond. with a map, &c. This was re¬ 
printed in 1637, and again in 1723, with bis description of Hertford¬ 
shire annexed; and a plan of London, &c. 

* View of the Agriculture of Middlesex; with observations on the 
means of its improvement,’ &c. by John Middlet<m, esq. 8vo. Lond. 
2nd. edit. 1807. 

The meagre notice of London hi the Domesday-book would seem 
to imply that some separate account of this capital was taken, and 
afterwards lost; and Strype’s Stow, vol. i. speaks of a Domesday 
in Saxon, being a register sometime kept in Guildhall, of the laws 
(4 Lemdou and of the Portgreves. 

Tn the earliest account London that is any wise particular, and 
now extant, is intituled, ‘ Descriptio nobilissimm Pivitsdis 'Lo^ 
dovdset which was first published entire by Stow in 1601, as an 
sqipendlx to his Survey of London. Strype afterwards corrected it 
inhk editicHi of Stow’s Survey, from a manuscrijit in the city m- 
chives. Heame re-published it,'with observatiems and notes, at the 
end of the eighth volume of Leland's Itinerary, from a mote correct 
mkanseript cm vellum in the 'l^idleiBn library,- It was again;|^b- 
Kahed hi the * Historiee AngtieamB »S'cr£pfm’es,’by Mr. Sparlte, 
froth a fine‘manuscript of bis own, collated with <me in the’CdO^’ 
nfah library. And lastly, the rev, Mr. Peg^e, F. S. A.-*»|Mdttted it 
nnder thd title of * Fita-Stephens’s description of the city of lon^on, 
newly translated from the original Latin; with a necessary com- 
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fnentary. A dissertation of the author, ascertaining the exact year 
[1174] of the production ft firefixed'; and tto'lhe whole ft stih^^oined 
a correct edition Of the oriipna!, with the various readings, arid nome 
useful annotations. By an Antiquary ; l^nrl. 1772,’ 4to. Fitz- 
Stephfens ivas a dhtive, and a monk, of Cairtcrbury, atid died in 
ll»l. 

Stow’s curious and most valuable account of this city, the foun¬ 
tain-head of all its subsequent historians, was first printed under 
the title of ‘ A Survey of London, contayning tlie originall anti^uHie, 
increase, modernc estate, and description of that city ; written in the 
year 1598, l>y John Stow, citizen of London ; also an apologiefor 
defence) against the opinion of some men concerning that citie, the 
greatnesse thereof; with an appendix, contayning in Latine, Libel- 
lum de site et Nobilitate Londini ; written by William Fitz-Stephen, 
in the raigne of Henry the Second.’ Loud. 1598. Small 4to. A 
second edition, ‘ increased with divers rare notes of antiquil^,* by 
himself, was published in the aiilhor’s life-time, in 1003. Fifteen 
years afterwards, a new edition, enlarged, was published by An¬ 
thony Munday, ‘ some time the pope’s scholar at Rome, but after¬ 
wards converted,’under the title of ‘The Survey of I..ondon, con¬ 
taining the originall, aiitiquitie, encrease, and more moderne estate 
of the said famous citie. As also the rule and government thereof, 
both ecclesiastical and temporal, from time to time. With a imel 
relation of all the memorable monuments, and other especial! observa¬ 
tions, both in and about the same citie. Written in the yeere 1598, 
by John Slow, citizen of London ; since then, continued and much 
enlarged, with many rare and worthy notes, both of venerable 
antiquity and later niemorie, such as were never published before 
this present yeere 1G18. Lond.’ 4to. The chief additions, though 
so pompously set forth, consisted of some epitaphs, a continuation 
of the lists, and some transcripts from Slow’s Summary and Annals. 
The fourth edition, considerably augmented, and published in 
folio, was thus entitled: ‘The Survey of London: crinlayning the 
originall, increase, moderne estate, and governiuent of that city, 
methodically set downc. With a memorial of those famoUser hets 
of charity, which for publicke and pious uses have beene bestowed 
by many worshipfull citizens and benefactors. As riiso all the 
ancient and moderne monuments erected in the churches, not onely 
of (hose two famous cities, London and Westminster, but (now 
newl^ added) foure miles compasse. Begunne first by the paines 
and industry of John Stow, in the yeere 1598 ; afterwards inlarged 
by the care and diligence of A. M.* tn the yeere 1818; and now 
completely finished by the study and labour of A. M., H. D.,tund 
others, this present yeere, 1838. Whereunto, besides many addi- 
.tions (as appeares by the contenti^i,) are annexed divers olphaheti- 
cali tables; the first,an index of kings; the second, a concordiuririe 
of names.’ Lond. 1033. In this edition the li^ of Uiayors and 
* Anthony Munday. t Henry Dyson. . 
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sheriffs are ccnittoued, the arms of the mayors and comfmntes given, 
and some scMtersd statutes^ acts, oaths, >&c. iaserted. 

The fittjh ediUcm, and so greatly enlarged as to becmao ahnoat a 
new wdiHk,. but with miiioh ocmfitsion in the arrangeweiit, was |Mib« 
lished by John Stty{>e, another native ot London, who w s|>oken of 
by Gough as being as industrious as Stow Jumself, in bis parti> 
cuiair department, in two volumes folio, with the fbUowiog title: 
* Survey of the Cities of London and Westminster ; now lately 
corrected, improved, and very much enlarged, and the JSurvey and 
Histoiy brought down from the year 1633, being near fourscore 
years since it was last printed, to the present time; illustrated with 
exact maps of the city and suburbs, and of all the wards and oat- 
parishes, with many other fair draughts of the more eminent mid 
public edifices and monuments: in six books, to which is prefixed 
the Life of the Author, writ by the Eiiitor. At the end is added 
an appendix of certain tracts, discourses, aud remarks, concerning 
the itote of the City of London ; with a perambulation, or circuit 
walk, four or five miles round London, to the parish churches; 
describing the monuments of the dead there interred, with other 
antiquities observable io those places ; aud concluding with a 
second appendix, as a supply and review ; and a large index.* 
Lond. 1720. The sixth and last edition was a re-print of the above 
in l7jS4, with some little variation in the title. 2 vois. folio. Loud. 

* The History of St. Paul's Catiiedral in London, from its foun¬ 
dation ubtiil these times: extracted out of origiuail charters, re- 
cords,.leiger books, and other manuscripts. Beautified with sundry 
prospects td the church, figures of tonibes and monuments. ^ By 
WUliam Dugdale.’ Folio, 1668. A new and splendid editum of 
this work was published in 1816, with sdditioos, by H. Ellis, esq., 
Sec. S. A., aud principal librarian in the British Museum. 

* Pomus CarUmsiana: ox an account of the most nohle founda¬ 
tion of the Charter-house, near Smithfield, ui Londou, both before 
and since the reformation; with the life aud death of Thomas 
Suttim, esq^H t^ founder thereof, and his last wilt and testament. 
To which are added, several prayers, fitted fur the pivvate devo¬ 
tion, and particular occasions of the anctent gentlemen, &c. By. 
Samutd Heroe,feliow of Clare Hall, Cambridge,’ 8v.o. 1687, plates. 

.* LfudinopoUs: an hisloricaU discourse or perlustratkm of the 
City ci London, the imperial chamber, and chief emporium of 
Ori^ Britain; whereunto is added another of the eky of W«d- 
rainsler, witli the courts of justice, aiitiqiuties, aud new buildings 
thereunto belwgiug. By Jam. ilowel, etsp’ small folio, 1667,i'two 
plates., ; , . ? 

* The present State of London t or memorials coB];n^«ndii^f a 
full and succinct account of the ancient and ^modern state thereof, 
by Tho. iOletauner, gent.’ duodecimo, 1681. Anodier work by the' 
same author was published in 16fM), entitled * Anglise Metropolis: 
or the pcesent state of London,’ &c. 
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* A a«w View of London; or an ample aceount of that city. In 
two volumes, or eight sections: helng a more particular descriptHm 
thereof than has hitherto been known to he published oi any cUy 
in the world/ by 'Edward Hatton, 8vo. 1708, With a few ^at^. 

In the year 1736 was puWished, under the name of Robert Sey¬ 
mour,* esq. *A 'survey of the cities of London and Westminster,, 
borough of Southwark, and parts adjacent: containing, 1. Tlte 
original foundatiim, and the ancient and modern state tbere^^ 
2. An exact description of all the wards and parishes, fiariidi cfaurcb<^, 
palaces, hails, hospitals, public ofFices, edifices, and monuments of 
any account. 3. A particular account of the government erf Lon¬ 
don, its charters, liberties, privileges, and customs; and of ^1 tlie, 
companies, with their coats of arms, &c. &c. The whole being an 
improvement of Mr. Stow’s and other surveys, by adopting what¬ 
ever aiterationa have appeared in the said cities, &c. to the present 
yeare, retrenching many superfluities, and correcting, many etrors 
in the former writers. Illustrated with several copper jplates.* 
Lond. 2 vols. fol. In the following year tliis was re-pubhshed in 
one volume, 4to. 

* The History of London, from its foundation by the Romans to 
the present time. Containing a faithful relation of the public trans¬ 
actions of the citizens ; accounts of the.several parishes; paraHeJs 
between London and other great cities; its government, civil, 
ecclesiastical, and military ; commerce, state of learning, charitable 
foundations, &c. With the several accounts of Westminster, MW- 
dtesex, Southwark, and otlier parts within the bills of mortality. 
In nine books, the whole illustrated with a variety of fine rmts: 
with a complete index. By William Maitland, F. R. S,* Fol. Loitd. 
1739 . This was enlarged, continued to the year 1764, and re¬ 
published in two volumes, folio, in 1765, with plans and views of 
the city, churches, wards, &c. and a map of the country ten mifes 
round London. 

‘ A new and complete survey of London, in two vqlumes, by a 
citizen and native of London,’ 8vo. 1742. Illustrated with a map 

la ITfrff appeared another history, entitled ' A aevr and accurelp 
history and survey of Loadon, Westminster, Southwark, and {rfi^'s 
adjacent; eontaining whatere is most worthy of notice in their, 
ancient and present state: in which are d^ribed their civil, 
clesiastical, and military government; original constilutibd, ahli- 
qui^M, manufactories, trade, liberties, precinerfs, districts, parishes, 
cbundies, religious and charitable foundations, and other ptiblic 
edifices; particularly the curiosities of the Tower of London^ 
Sti Raul's C^illiedral, Westminster AMiey, the Royal Exishhage, sir 
Haws Sloani^i Museum, &c., and whatever is remarkable for tde- 
ganite, grs^eur, use, enteitarament, or curiom^; with Che ehar- 

* The Terf aothor of this book was of ‘ Joe Miner’s Jests, Ac.’. 

John Made;, Uio celebrated compiler EngUth Tt^graj^, vtd. ii. p. 6*0. 
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ters, bwsii CHStonis, rights; liberties, and privileg«s o{ this great 
aietrojibiu. Illustrated with a variety of heads« views, pijws, ^d 
maps neatly eagraved. In four volumes. By the i(lev. Joliii Enticl(< 
M. A.’ 8vo, 

*.l*ondon and its Environs described : containing an account of 
whatever is most remarkable for grandeur, elegance, curiosity, or 
use in tlte city, and in the country twenty miles round it. Couipre- 
hending, also, whatever is most material in the history and antiqui¬ 
ties of this great metropolis. Decoratid and illustrated with a 
great number of views in perspective, engraved from original draw¬ 
ings taken on purpose for this work : together with a plan of Lon¬ 
don, a map of the environs, and several other useful cuts.’* In six 
volumes, 8vo. 1769, published by Dodsley, Pall-mall. 

* A new dnd complete History and Survey of the Cities of London 

and Westminster, the Borough of Southwark, and parts adjacent; 
from tlte earliest accounts to the year 1770: containing, I. Au 
aoBOuntof the original foundation and modern state of those places. 
2. Their laws, charters, customs, privileges, immunities, govern¬ 
ment, trade, and navigation. 3. A description of the several wards, 
IHurishes, liberties, precincts, churches, palaces, noblemens’ bouses, 
hospitals, and other public buildings. 4. An account of the curio- 
mties of the Tower of London, of the Royal Exchange, St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, the British Museum, Westminster Abbey, &c. 6, A 

general history of the memorable actions of Uie citizens, and the 
revolutions that have happened, from the invasion of Julius Ceesar 
to the present time. By a Society of Gentlemen. Revised, cor¬ 
rected, and improved by Henry Chamberlain, of Hatton-gardeii, 
esq. Lond.’ fol, 1770. 

, A quarto volume under the following title appeared in 1773 :—- 
* A new History of London, including Westminster and Southwark, 
To which is added, a general survey of the whole; describing the 
public buildings, late improvements, &c. By John Noorlhpuck.’ 
Illustrated by copper plates. 

‘ The History of the ancient and present stale of Sion College,' 
near Criralegate, l.ondon; and of the.London Clergy’s Library 
them. By W. Reading, M. A. Library-keeper/ 1784. foMd-, 

* Some Account of L^don, by Thomas Pennant,’ 4to. 1790, with 
aevehd plates. There have been several editions of this worlk; Ihe 
secemd edition appeared in 1791, the third in 17f^, a foui^ iu 
1886, and a fifth in 8vo. in 1813. 

* A picturesque Tour through the Cities of London and Wi^st- 

mipster, illustrated with the most interesting Views, accurately 
d^ioeatad and executed in aquatinta, by Thomas lu. .tvr,o 

i^.ainea,* ^folio, 1792. ■ 

* Aidj^oe Remains from the Parish Church of St. ^^tin 
wdeh, Lwdom. By Robert Wilkinson,’ 4to. 1797; severed gbod 
platea. 

* The aame engravings as were used in Entick's l.ionden. 
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■* The Hislor;^ of the Church of Peter tipoo GorobiSj with' 
ViewB exterior, intmor, and mon amenta, ^c.' 410.' ’ ’ ~ 

la 1803, appeared Oie first volume of Mr. MalcoToi's^allirabte 
work, under the following title: * Lcmdinium Hedivivum; or,‘ah 
ancient history and modern description of L<mdon; eompilled from 
parodbial records, archives of various fuundaiicHis, die Harteian 
MSS., and other authentic sources. By James Feller Maieolra/ 4to. 
with several curious plates ; the second and third volumea were ptth- 
Ikhed in 1805, the fourth il 1807. - ■ 

* The History of the Hon. Artillery Company of the City of Loni* 
don, from its earliest annals to the peace of lit02. By Anthony 
Highmore, solicitor, member of the south-east division of the com¬ 
pany.' 8vo. 1804. plates. 

* A History of the College of Arms, and the Lives of all the 
King’s Heralds and Pursuivants, from the reign of Richard HI. the' 
founder of the college, until the present time,’ &c. By the Rev. 
Mark Noble, F. A.S. 4to. 1804. plates. 

'Modern London: being the history and present state of thh 
British metropolis.’ Illustrated by numerous plates, 4to. 1805. 

' The Microcosm of London, or London in Miniature, in three 
volumes,’ royal 4to. with upwards of 100 coloured plates. 

In 1806, appeared, ‘ The History and Survey of Londmi and its 
Environs, from the earliest period to the present time. In four 
volumes. By B. Lambert, editor of Berlliollet’s Chemical Btaticu; 
Michaux’s Travels in America; Villers’ Essay on the Reformatted ; 
and various other works. In fourvoluraes, 8vo. with several plates. 

* London: being an accurate History and Description of the 
British metropolis and the neighbourhood, &c. thirty miles extent, 
from an actual perambulation. By David Hughson,* L. L.D. In 
six volumes.’ 8vo. 1806. with numerous plates and wood cuts. 

Also an * Historical account of the Charter-house, compiled front 
the works of Herne and Bearcrofl, the Harleian, Cottonian, and 
private MSS. and from other authentic sources. By a Caitho-' 
siam.’t' 4tOi 1808. i , 

* Anecdotes of the Manners and Customs of London during tbd 
Eighteenth Century; including llie charities, depravities, dTe8Be»,'aiKl 
amusements of the citizens of I^ndon during that period, with a 
review of the state of society in 1807. To which is added, A Sketch 
of Cubriastical Architecture, rad of the various improvements 
in the metropolis. Illustrated % fifty engravings. By James Pelkir 
Malcoltn, F. S. A- author of Lmidinium Redivivum,' &c. 1808(^410. 

^ Anecdotes of the Manners and Customs of London, from the 
Roman idviirioii to the year 1700; induding the origin of • Ilril^lt 
society, enff^s, rad manners, with a general sketch of the'Xiite 
cd religiriBi'ili^erstitibn, dresses, and amusementa <d the'ci'lixeiia' of 
London diittng that period. To' which are added, IBustratieri* Of 
the changes in onr language, literary customs, and gradual improve- 
• Dr. Pugh. . t Robert Smythe. 
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oaeal te «t;yle stid veraification, and various partUMtlanta cimcaraing 

S ukiie and private libraries. Iduatrated by eighieen en^ravin^. 

p James Feller Makoira, F, A. S. Author m LonduttuiD |£e- 
divivum; and of Anecdotes of the Manneirs and Custonts of London 
during the Eighteenth Ceotury, IBll. 4to. 

* Lnndiiria lllnatrata: or, a Ciotteclion of Plates; ccmsi^ing of 
engravings from ordinal paintings and drawings, and fac simile 
copies <» scarce prhits displayhig the state of the roefropolis. from 
tite reign of Elizabeth to the Eevolutioifl and adapted to illustrate 
the admired topographical works of Strype, Slow, Pennant, &c. 
with descriptions original and singular.’ 4to. 1808 to 1820. 

* Pietas Londinensis. The history, design, and present state of 
the various public charities in and near London. By A. Highmore, 
esq. Author of the Law of Mortmain, and Charitable Uses, &c.’ 
8vo. 1610. 

* The History of London and its Environs: containing an account 
of the origin of the city; its state under the Romans, Saxons, 
Danes, and Normans: its rise and progress to its present state of 
commercial greatness; including an historical record of every im¬ 
portant and intereidiing public event, from the landing of Julius C^sar 
to the present period : also a description of its antiquities, public 
buildings, and estabiishineots, of the revolutions of its government, 
uid of the cnlaniities to wbicti its iiihabitanls have been subject, by 
fire, famine, pestilence, Su;. Likewise an account of all the towns, 
villages, and country within twenty-five miles of London. By the 
late Rev. Henry Hunter, D. D. and other gentlemen. Embellisbetl 
with maps, plans, and views. In two volumes,’loyal 4to. 1811. 

* Some account of the Guildhall of the city of London. By J. B. 
Nichols, ei^. F. S. A.’ 8vo. 1812. 

* Antiquities of London and its Environs. By T. Smith.’ 4to. 
1791-1800—numerous engravings. 

By the same author was also published, * Ancient Topography 
oi tjondtn, containing not only views of buildings, which, in many 
instances, no longer exist, and for the most part were never before 
published; but some account of places and customs either unknown 
or overlooked by the London Historians.’ 4to. 1815; numerous 
briHtsnt plates. 

* London, or mteresting Memorials its ri»e, progress, and 
present state. By Sholto and Reuben Percy, Brothers of the Bene- 
diOtine Monastery Mont Benger.* 3 volumes, duodecimo, 1824. 

* Hktoric Notices of the Collegiate Church or Royal Free Chapel 
and SsBctuaiy of Bt. Martin-Ic-Grand, Ltmdoa; formerly occuj^- 
iitf Bte aite now appropriated to the new general post-office: chieRy 
fmmed on authentic and hitherto nnedited manuscript doenmeata, 
conneeted locally with the history of the foandatimi, add genen^y 
with ancient customs and eminent persmis; also observalions on the 
kinds of sknctuaiy formerly recognized by the coinonm law. By 
Alfred John Kempe.’ 8vo. plates. 1825. 
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Wf^take A. S. I^c. to fte Eni^t^tlio- 

tio0. 'Illtiiidrate'd with a view of eaoh iheatia^ elegwtf^ coloared*. 
dnMn, and engraved, by tbe late Daniel Havell. 4to. ;182e. 

* tl^li^niclea of loadbn Bridge. By an Antiquary.’* 8vo. 18S!T. 
A beautiful work, iUuetrated by a great number ef well exeeati^ 
woodcmta. 


* Rluatrati^s of tbe Public Buildings df Londoa : with biatcHciiml 
and deacripitive accounts of^acb edifice. By J.. Britton, P, A» Sv 
and A. Pugin, architect.’ 2 Volumes 8vo. 1828. 1828. Nomeroua 
plates of public buildings in outline. 

* Londinuni Triumphans, or an Historical Account of the grand 
Influence the Actions of tbe City of London have had upon the 
affaira of tbe nation for many ages past: shewing the antiwity, 
hmour, glory, and renown of this famous city; the grounds of her 
rights, privileges, and franchises; the foundation of berebaiW; 
the improbability of its forfeitures, or seizure; the power and 
strength of tbe citizens, and the several contests that have been 
betwixt the magistracy and the commonalty; collected from the 
most authentic authors, and illustrated with a variety of remarks, 
worthy the perusal of every citizen. By William Gough, gent. 
Lend.’ Octavo. 1682.' 

In the secemd part of bishop Stilliiigneet’s Ecclesiastical Cases, 
Lond. 8vo. 1784, is a * Discourse of tbe true Antiquity of London, 
and its state in the Roman times.' 

In Hearne’s Introduction to ' Letand’s|Co]lectanea,’ vo]. i. p. Iviit. 
et seq. is a ' Letter,’ to the publisher, written by the ingenious Mr. 
John Bagford, in which are many curious remarks relating to the 
city of London, its origin, state of in the Roman times, antiquities, 
&c. At the end of the eighth volume of * Leland’s Itinerary,’ 
Heame also published Dr. Woodward’s ' Account of some Roman 
Urns, and other antiquities, lately digged up near Bif^opi|gate: 
with brief reflections upon the andent and present state pi Lqn*; 
don, in a Letter, [dated 23rd of June, 1707,3 to «r C. 
kn^t, surveyor-general of her majesty’s works.’ This WM re^ 
printed at Lmidim and Oxford, in Bvo. 1713 and 1723, together 
with a second * Letter,’ address^ to Hearne in Novembet^ 
contaititng some additional particulars of the site of ancient Jt^dsn, 
in confutation of the pinion atlvaneed by Dr. Gale, in bis Cuii[uimin« 
tary <(»i Antonine. The third edition is intHuled * Remarks upon 
the Ahdetat atui Present State of Lcaidon, occasioned by some H^smoi 
ceisi^ 'Md other antiquities lately discovered.' Loo^. 1^23. tn ihu 
same yedr It ad»s reprinted in Somers’s Tracts, vol. hr. .p. 13. a* 

A Briefa t)Iscou^!, declaring and approving the Becessarie and 
inviolabfe l^idtenance of the laudable Custoi^s of 
namely, of that fine, whereby a reasonable .p^itibn ot thai^aod^, 
husbands among their wives and childrea is proyided: With 

• Mr. A, TfaoSMOA. 
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aiMwer to 8Ui(nl* o^fectieins tuid pretended rewKns a» tabre, tejf.peaitisKRis 
un«dvt»ed or ivU«]^v8iia,ded, tited c^ainst the ea^. Londi. j^clftted 
b^i H* Middleton, ior Rale Newherie.’ 166d. 

' The Libertiea, Uaagea, and Cnstomea of the City of l^ondnn ; 
cenfirmed hy the eapeoiall ac*is of pArliateent, with the tiine cd iheir 
•oafiriiiatian ; also divers ample and most beueficiall charters, 
granted by king Henry VI., king Edward IV. and king Henry VII., 
sot to find every particular grant and cfmfirmation ^kirge., Ool- 
Ispted ,by sir Heery Calthrop, knt. someltme recorder-of 
Imr his private nse, and now published for the good and benefit of 
this honourable city. London, 1612.’ 

Reports of Special Cases, touching several Customs and Liber¬ 
ties o|.ihe City of London. Collected by sir H. Calthrop, knt. some 
tiiR« recorder of London, after aitorney general of the court of 
wards and liveries. Whereuato is annexed, diverse ancient cus- 
tonos ^d usages of the said city of London. London, 8vo. 

- ^ The City Law; shewing the customs, franchises, liberties,, pri¬ 
vileges, aad'inimunities of the city of London. 1568,’ 8vo. 

V .. iA 01019 exact account of the privileges and bye laws of the city, 

1 0 mLottdinemia, or the City Law; shewing the powers, 
costomsb and practice of all the several courts belonging to the 
famous <aty of London, with the several acts of common council, 
&>e*, andi-also a method for the ministers witliiii the said city to re- 
coser theh' tithes. With- a table to the whole book.’ Load. 1680,8vo. 

* The Royal Charter of confirmation, granted by king Charles II. 
to the city of I..CHtdon ; wherem are recited verbatim, all the char¬ 
ted to the said city granted by his royal predecessors, kinggand 
queens of England; taken out of the records, and exactly trans¬ 
lated into English,. by S. G., gent., together with an index, or 
alphaheticaltable, and a table explaining all the obsolete and diffi¬ 
cult wordadn the said charter.’ Lond. 1664, octavo. Another edition 
was published in the year 1680. The author has had a place in the 
tanKA-oterk’s office. 'The transcripts of the charters, given, by- Mail- 
land; 9rcre taken from this work. 

. * Ptit}ile 0 ia Zondini; : or, the Rights, Liberties, Privileges, 
Laws, and Customs of: tile City of Londcm; wherein are contamed, 

11 ’The several charters granted to the said city from king Wilhani 
Lvto rdic prewnttirae. 2. The magistrates end officers thereof wi^i 
Ibair cespectwe creations; elections, rights, duties; and aulhorilimi. 
a.- The laws.aiud customs of tlie cHy, aa the same relate ^ either»to 
tiut persons or elates of the citizens, via. freemen’s will, feiite-»s«|e» 
naardtants. ^{dians, apprentices; &o. 4. The nature, Jurtsdioiitei, 
paacttoc^ and pcoceedings of the several courts thereof, with tables 
fli^eesralataig thereto. 6. The several statutes coneeroilRg the 
aaed city and citizens, alphabetically digested. TbeJ-llrd em^cm, 
with Urge additions: by William Bobun pf the Middle Temple, 
esq/ LomL 1702, 1716,1723, 8vo. 

* The Charters of the city of Londcn which have been granted 
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bjr kings and queens oi England since the Conquest j taliqn 
verbatam out <d tb« leoords, exactly translated; into wi^ 

notes, explaining ancient woids and teems, and tshie partfanientary 
oonfirmatlon by king William and queen Mary: to vithud) 'is an¬ 
nexed an^bstract of the arguing in the case of.tbe Quo WarnuitD.' 
Lond. 1733. 

The Laws and Customs, Rights, Liberties, and Pnnleget ol the 
City of Loi^on: containing the several charters granted to the 
city Irom. William the Conqjierur to the present time,' the magistrates 
and officers thereof, and their respective creations, elections, rights, 
duties, and authorities; the laws and customs of thecityt as the 
same relate to the persmis or estates of the citizens; the nature, 
jurisdiction, practice, and proceedings of the several courts in Ltm- 
don, and acts of parliament cpucerniiig the cities of Lcdidoncand 
Westminster, alphabetically digested. Lond. 1765.' 12tao. 

* The Forfeiture of London’s Charier ; or, an impartial account 
of the several seizures of the city charter; together with the causes 
by which it became forfeited; as likewise the imprisoament,' de^- 
posing, and fining the lord mayor, aldermen, and sheriff, since the 
reign of Henry III. to the prtisent year lt}82 ; being faithfully col¬ 
lected put of ancient and modern History, and now seasonably pub¬ 
lished for the satisfaction of the inqqisitivc upon the, late arrest 
made upon the said charter by writ of Quo Warranto/, Lond. 
1««2.’ folio. 

‘ The City of London’s Plea to the Quo Warranto brought 
against their Cliarter in Michaelmas Term !1381: wherein R wil! 
appear that the liberties, privileges, and customs of the said dty 
cannot he lost by the misdemeanpr of any officer or magiirtrate 
thereof: nor their charter be seized into the kuig’s hands for any 
mtsusage or abuse of their liberties and privileges, they being con¬ 
firmed by divers ancient records and acts of parliamea|« made* im- 
fore and since Magna Charta. Also how far the commmis of the 
said city have power of chusing and removing their sheriffs,? Pub¬ 
lished both in English and Latin. Lond, 1G32, fol. 

* ’The Replication to the city of London’s Plea to the Quo War¬ 
ranto, brought against their Charter by our sovereign lord the kii^, 
Afiehaelmas term, 1681, 1682.’ fol. 

' The City of London’s Rejoinder to Mr. AUorney-fenerars Re- 
{^ieatiouin the Quo Warranto brought by him agamst their charter, 
together with the’t^indicatian of the late sheriffs and juries,’ 

* The Privileges of the citizens of London cmitained in the 

Charon granted to them, by several.Kings of Uus Realm, and ema- 
firined by sundry Parliaments, comprehending; the , wbrde cfaaiiter, 
onl^ woras of form jleft out. Now seasonably ^abli^ed for general 
iafoiimaUcm,nbon occasion of the Quo Warranto brought' agni^ 
the said city. London, 1682.’ 4to, . . . . 

* The Proceedings upon the Debates relating to the late Charter 
of the City Of Londtm; as mlso entering up of Judgment agaibst it. 
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giving his acisoiant of the most remarkable fransaclions relating to 
that aHair.’ fol. half sheet. 

‘ Rights aAd Privileges of the city of London, proved by prescrip¬ 
tion, charters, and acts of parliament; with a large preface, shew¬ 
ing how fatal the late proceedings in Westminster-hall in dinsolving 
corporations were to the original constitution of the English govern¬ 
ment. 162tt.' reprinted 1689. fol. 

* A Defence of the Charter, and Municipal Rights of the city (d 
London, and the rights of other municipal cities and towns of 
England. Dedicated to the citizens of London. By Thomas Hunt. 
Lend.’ 4to (t682). 

‘Reflections on the City Charier and Writ of Quo Warranto, 
together with a vindication of the late sheriffs and juries. Lond. 
1682.’ 4tb. 

* More Reflections on the City Charter and^ Writ of Quo War¬ 
ranto, 1682.’ 4to. 

‘ A true Account of the Irregular Proceedings at Guildhall, about 
tlie swearing of the two pretended sheriffs, Mr. North and Mr. Rich, 
fikiptember 21, 1682,’ Fol. one sheet. 

‘The Trial of Thomas Pilkington and others for the Riot at Guild¬ 
hall, cm Midsummer-day, 1682, being the day of election for 
sheriff.’ 1683. fol. 

‘The Lawyer Outlawed ; or an account of Hunt’s defence of the 
charters. 168S,'4to. 

‘The Opinions of Uie Lord Chief Justice Hale, and others, about 
the eleettem of the mayor, sheriffs, and aldermen of London.’ 1G83. 
fol. 

* An Ac2 of Common Council for regulating the election of She¬ 
riffs, and for repealing the treasonable and disloyal acts and pro¬ 
ceedings of the court in the time of the late RebelUon. 1683/ fol. 

* Londotfa Anniversary Festival, performed on Monday, Oct. 29th 
1688, for the entertamment of the right honourable sir John Chap¬ 
man, knt. lord mayor of the city of l^don ; being their great year 
of jubilee; with a panegyric upon the restoring of the charter; and 
a Sonnet p^ovidc^d for the entertainment of the king. By M. Taub- 
man. 1688.’ 4to. 

* The Pleadings and Arguments and other Proceedings in ^e 
Court of King's Bench, upon the Quo Warranto, touching the city 
of Londem; with the juclgment entered thereupon, and the whore 
pleadings faithfully taken from the record.’ 1690. fol. 

* The Rights and Authority of the Commons of the City of Lon- 
d<m in their Common Hall assembled, particularly in the choice and 
disfdiarge of their sheriffs, asserted and cleared. In answer to the 
vindication of the lord mayor, court of aldermen, and common 
ooliacit.* 1695. fol. 

* The History of the Sheriffdom of London and Middlesex ; con- 
> taming the oriraal method of election, the sevmmi alteratitms that 
have happened, in whom the riglit <A choice has resided, and by 
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the elections have been managed, from the first granting of 
the charter to the citizens to choose sheriffs from among tiieinselves 
in the reign of Henry I. to the present time ; polls and scrutinies 
when begun, and how and by whom to be managed, with a faithful 
relation of the case of Mr. Papillou and Mr. Dubois, temp. Cha. II, 
npon which followed the seizure of the city charter ; and thcopinioji 
of the lord chief justice concerning the lord mayor’s power in these 
elections, and the several acts of common council since made to 
settle his authority and regulate elections.’ 1723. 8vo. 

‘ The Bowman’s Glory, or Archery Ilevived ; giving an account 
of the many signal favours vouchsafed to archers and archery by 
those renowned monarchs king Henry VIII. James, and Charles I. 
as by their several gracious commissions here nM-.ited may appear. 
With a brief relation of the manner of archers’ marching on several 
days of solemnity. Published by William Wood, uiarshal to Uie 
regiment of archers.’ Loud. I(i82. L2iiio. Annexed to ibis, by the 
same person, is ‘ A Remembrance of the worthy Show and Shooting 
of the duke, of Shoreditch, and his associates, the worshipful citi¬ 
zens of Lrnidon, upon Tuesday, Sept. J7, 1588 ; set forth according 
to the truth thereof, to the everlasting honour of the game of shoot¬ 
ing with the long bow.’ 

'The Pa-ssage of our most Sovereign Lady, queen Elizabeth, 
through the city of London to W’estmiiisler, the day before her co¬ 
ronation.’ Lond. 1558. 4to. This contains an account of ail the 
pageants erected to adorn the procession, with the venes and ora- 
tiems. It was re-printed in the same year. 

‘The king’s [James I.] royal and magnificent Entertainment in 
his passage through ihecitie of London, in March, 1G03, Land. 4to. 
Bib. Bod. The six triumphal arches, called, Templum Jani. 
Hortus Europim, Coztmz neoz^ the Pegme of the Dutchmen t 
Not)a Felix Arabia jLondinium, and the Italians'’ Pegme, were 
designed by Stephen Harrison, joiner and architect.' The speeches, 
&c. were compiled and written by Ben Jonson, and were printed 
ammig his works, vol. iii. p. 203, et seq. 

‘The whole Magnificeut EiilcrtaiTiment, given to R. James and 
Q. Anne, his wife, and Henry Frederick, the prince, upon the day 
of bis majesty’s tryumphal passage (from the Tower) through his 
koaourable citie (and chamber) of i,ondon, lieing the 15th of March, 
16^3, as well by the English as by the strangens, with the speeches 
and songs delivered in the several! pageants, and those st»eeches that 
before were published in Latin, now newly set forth in Engltsli, by 
Tho, Dekker.’ Lond. 1004. 4l». 

Amor, the Citie’s Love ; an cntcrtainemcait by water, 
at Orelsey and Whitehall, at the joyful receiving of that iliwstrioiis 
hope of G reat Britaine, the higfi and mighty Charles, to bee created 
prmce of Wales, duke of Cornewall, earl of Chester, &c. Together 
with the ample order and solemnity of his highnesse' creation, as it 
waa ediebrated in bis majestie’s palace of Whitehall, on Monday, 
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ilie 4di o| November, 1616. As also the ceiemonies of that ancie lit 
and boDoiundile order of the knights of the bad), and ail the 
umphs showne in'honour of his royal cteati<Hi. Lmtdon, printed 
by Nicholas Okes for Thomas Archer, and ate to be sold at hb shop 
in Pope’8>head>pallace, 1616.’ 

*lhatio Carolina, the Triumph of King Charles; or, thebrium- 
phant manner and o^er of receiving his majesty into his city of 
London, Thursday, &5tb November, A, d. 1641, upon' his return 
safe and happy from Scotland; with master recorder’s speech to his 
majesty, and his majemy’s most gracious answer.’ Lond. 1641.4to. 

_ * The Entertainment of his most excellent majesty, Charles II. in 
his passage through the city of London to his coronation; contain¬ 
ing an exact account of the whole solemnity; the triumphal arches 
and oivabatle delineated in sculpture, the speeches and impresses 
illustrated from antiquity. To these are added, a brief narrative of 
his majesty’s solemn coronation, with his magnificent proceeding 
and royal least in Westminster-hall. By John Ogilby, Lond.’ 
166J-2* This was afterwards enlarged by the king's command, and 
re^publisbed with the title of * The King's Coronationbeing an 
exact aoooont of the cavalcade, with a descriptiem of the triumphal 
ardies and speeches prepared by the city of London for bis late 
m^esto kmg Charles the second, in his passage from the Tower to 
Wcptonall. Also the narrative of his majesty’s coronation, with his 
magnificent proceeding and feast at Westminster-hall, April the 
iSth, as ,it was published by hismfyesty’s order, with the approba¬ 
tion and license of sir Edward Walker, gent, princqial king at anns.’ 
PttUisbed by William Morgan, his majesty’s oosmographer, 1605. 
fdi. The arebea were designed by sir Balthazar Gerbier. The 
plateeto Jthis work were engraved by Hollar; among them is an 
inside vietv^of the choir of Westminster-abbey, as it appeared at the 
ccxronatimi. 

^ * Aqua Triumphalis ,■ being a relation <d the honourable the 
of Loudon entertaining their sacred majesties upon the river of 
Thames; and welcoming them from Hampton-court to Whitehall, 
expiessfid and set forth in several shews and pf^aiits, the 23d 
<isy of August, 1662. Engraved by John Tatham, gent.’ Lond. 
1662 . fol. 

* A short and pithie Disconrs concerning the engendering, tokens, 
and efferns of all Earthquakes in general; particularly iqiplied and 
cimlen^ with that most strange and terrible worke of the Lord, in 
shakii^ Uie eartli, not only within the city <4 London, jbel idso p 
most partes of England; which hapi^ned upon Wedpeiiaiy h) 
Emter^week, last past; which was the sixth day of AprjL 
six o’clock in the evening, in the year of our Lora 
Another pampilet on the same subject has the tide, * A 
for the Wise, a Feare to the Food, a Bridle .p the Lewde, a|to p 
Glasse to the Good. Written of the late eaidhqnake chanced in 
London and other places, the 6lhof April, 1S80 ; ka the glorie- cd 
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God, iitid betiefite of men that wariely cftn walk and wisely can 
Jodge, set forth in verse and prose, by Thomas Churchyard, gen* 
tleman.’ Lmid. 8vo. This tract escaped the notice of Ant. 
Wood. 

* The earthquakes experienced in London in February and Marcli, 
1749-30, led to the publicaHmi of Dr. Stephen Hales's ‘ Some Consi¬ 
derations cm the Causes of Earthquakes,’ 8vo. 1730 ; and Dr.Stukc- 
ley's ‘ Philosophy of Earthquakes, natural and religious.’ 8vo.; in 
both which the circumstaitces’of those shocks are related. Stukeley’s 
pamphlet was a third time re-printed in 1738. 

* All Astrological Prediction of the Occurrences in England, part 
of the years io40, 1040, 1650,' <fec. By William Lilly, • student 
in astrology.’ Lond. 4to. 1648. 

‘ Wonderful and straunge Sightes hi the Element over the Citiedf 
London, and other places, on Monday, being the seconde day of 
September, beginning lietweene eight and nine of the clocks at 
night; increasing and continuing till after midnight, most straunge 
and fearfuil to the beholders.’ Subscribed The. Day, printed by 
Robert Waldegrave, l2nio. black letter, six pages. 

The publicaticms concerning the plague in London have been very 
numerous ; the principal are these : , 

* London’s Mourning Garment, or. Funeral Tears; woiti and 
shed for thedealh of her wealthy citizens suid other her hthabifants. 
To which is added a zealous and fervent prayer, with a true rela¬ 
tion how many have died of all diseases in every particnlar parish 
within London, and out-parishe.s near adjoining, from the 1-4th of 
July, 1608, to the 17th of November following,’ 1608, 4to. This 
is a poem in stanzas of seven lines, by William Muggins, and is 
dedicated to sir John Swinnerton, alderman of London. 

* The Wonderful Yeare 1608, wherein is shewed thC Picture of 

London, lying sickc of the Plague. At the end of all, like a merry 
epflogue to a dull play, certain tales are cut out in sundrie fftahions, 
of purpose to shorten the lives of long winter niglits that lye watch¬ 
ing for US in the darke.’ By Thoma.s Dekkor, Lond. 1608. 4lo. 
re-printed in Morgan’s ‘ Pheenik Britannicus,’ p. 27. Another tnicl 
re-published iti the same work, has the title, * Poar or, 

London’s complaint against her children in the country for their 
inhumanity during the plague, &c. taken from her own mouth, and 
Wiitteti %BrnjaTniii Spciicei-, M. A.' 1625, 4to, 

* The fearful Summer; or an excellent poem on the plague at 
LoRt^hib, anno 1625,* 8v6. by Taylor, the water poet. 

All ibttremely intercsling poetical account of the plague in ’1626, 

* Britain’s Remefnbrancer; containing a narrative df the 
plagtte lately past, a declaration of the misciiiefs present, had a pre- 
dftblMi <!d judgments to come, if re|>entanoe prevent not, ‘ by 
George Withers, imprinted for Great Britaine, and are to be sold 
by John Grismond, in Ivie-lane, ciclocxxvin, 12itto. This po^ 
is divided into eight cantos, with a conclusion, an address to the 
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aad a prenioniti<»i. Some of tlie descriptions are ttnoom^ 
Dioniy animated and curious, though the versification is in general 
smiiewhat too colloquial. 

* Certaine Rules, Directions, or Advertisements for this time of 
Pestilential Contagion, vvith a caviat to those that weare about 
their neckes impoisoned amulets.’ First published * for the behalf 
of the city of London in the last visitation, 1603,’ and now * re-printed 
by Francis Hering, D. in physicke.’ Lond. 162d. 

* Ixmdon’s dreadful Visitation ; or a collection of all the bills of 
moitality from Dec. 20, 1(^4, to Dec. 1663 ; as also the general 
or whole year’s bill, according to the report made to the king by the 
company of parish clerks, lf^3.’ 4to. 

The tracts {niblished inspecting the great fire are numerous; 
among the most interesting are the following : 

' Informations concerning the Burning of the City London, 
whh Otnervations on the burning it.’ 1667, 8vo. 

* A Relation of the late Dreadfull Fire in London, as it was re-, 
ported to (he committee in parliament.’ By Samuel Rolles. Lond. 
1067, 8vo. 

* l^don’s flames discovered by Informations taken before the 
Cominittee appointed to inquire after the burning of the City of 
Lmidflu, axKl after the insoleucy of the Papists, <fec.’ 1667, 4to. 

' AO Essay on thelate Fire and Ruins of London.’ By £. Settle, 
Oxon. Lond. 1667- 

* Jesuhes Kre Works; the burning of London.’ Lond. 1667, 
8 vb. 

* Jesuites, or the Burning of London in the year 1666, comme¬ 
morate and improved in a CX Discourses, Meditations and Con¬ 
templations, divided into four parts,’ &c. By Samuel Rolle, minis¬ 
ter ^ the Word, and sometime fellow of Trinity College, in Cam¬ 
bridge. Lphd. 12mo. To this is prefixed a print of the fire, as 
seen from Southwark. The same author published * London’s 
Resursectiem and Rebuilding.’ 166B, Bvo. 

* A short description of the fatal and dreadfull burning of Lon¬ 
don, divided into every day and night’s progression. Composed by 
Samuel Wiseman.’ Four sheets, fol. ‘ Sold in While Friars-street, 
near Cripplegate, with a map of London, as in its prosperity, by 
Robert Prick.’ 

The same S. Wiseman is thought to have written ' AnnutMira- 
bilit, a short and serious narrative of London’s fatal fire, with its 
diurnal and nocturnal progressiem, from Sunday morning, being the 
2 ad day <of SepL Anno Mirabili, 1666, until Wednesday night 
following. A poem. As also London’s lamentation to her r^;;ard« 
less passengers.’ Lond. 1667, 4to. 

* TVap aq[ Crucem f or, the Papist’s watch-word; being szt 
impartial account of some late) informations taken before sever^ of 
his majesty’s justices of the peace, in and about ilie city ol London; 
also a relatkai of the several fires that)of late fanve happened in and 
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about the said city. Published for the public good, and particularly 
lor caution to the said city.’ Load. 1670. 

* A Narrative and impartial Discovery of the horrid Pofush Plot, 
carried on for the burning and destroying of the cities of London 
and Westminster, with their suburbs : and setting forth the severail 
consultations, orders, and resolutions of the Jesuites, die. concern* 
tng the same, and divers descriptions and informations relating 
thereunto, never before printed. By capt. William Bedloe, lately 
engaged in that horrid design, and one of the popish committee for 
carrying on such fires.’ 1679, fol. 

* A Protestant Monument erected to the immortal glory of the 
Whiggs and the Dutch; it being a full and satisfactory relation of 
the late mysterious plot and firing of London, taken from tlie several 
records, depositions, narratives, journals, tryals, state tracts, liii^o- 
ries, predictions, sermons, and confe-ssions, under ftieir hands, and 
from their own mouths, proving that a medley of Protestant whiggs 
with a glorious set of protesting commonwealth’s men of Holland, 
did in their turn, not only attempt to burn London, but many other 
places in England; and did fire the city, Southwark, and Wap- 
ping ; burnt the king and quccui of England, and their lords^gene* 
ral in effigic in Holland; but likewise his majesty’s royal fleet, 
as it lay disarmed in Chatham, while {leace was treating at Breda.’ 
Loud. 1713, 4lo. Oldys dates it 1733. This was re-fwinted in 
Somers’s Tracts, vol. xiv. p. 24. 

* An Account of the Burning of the City of London, as it was 
published by the special authority of the king and council, in the 
year 1666. To which is added, the opinion of Dr. Kennet, the 
jiresent bishop of Peterborough, as published by his lordship's 
order, and that of Dr. Eachard, relating thereunto. With a faithful 
relation of the prophecy of Thomas Ebbit, a quaker, who publicly 
foretold the burning of the said city. From all which it plainly ap¬ 
pears that the papists had no hand in that dreadful conflagration. 
Very useful for all those who keep the annual solemn fast on that 
occasion.’ Loud. 1720, 8vo. 

‘ The true Protestant Account of the Burning of London ; or 
an antidote against the poyson and malignity of the late lying 
legend, entitled, ‘ An Account of the Burning of London, &c. 
wherein the malice and falsehood of that mercenary tool of popish 
faction are detected, and the tnith soundly proved, viz. tliat it was 
those firebrands of hell, the blood-thirsty papists, and none but 
they, who were the sole authors and promoters of that great and 
dreadful fire of London, in 1666, and of several others since,’ &c. 
Load, ©VO. 

‘ An Act (of the Common Council) declaring what streets and 
streight narrow passages within the city of Londrai and liberties 
thereof, burnt dowi^ in the dismall fire, shall be enlarged and made 
wider, and to what proportion, for notification thereof to the own¬ 
ers, or parlies interested in the ground to be taken away for the 
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smd entaTg«m«»ts.' Printed Ja«n^ Fleshy, }}ri»t«r to #e oity 
of London. Two sheet*. This has been re-^printed in Stryjpo^a 
Stew. 

‘An Act for preventing and suppressing of Fires within Itw 0% 
of London and the liberties there^.’ 1668* 1677, 4to. 

‘ A eatalogue of most of the memorable tombs, grave-stones, plates, 
eschocheons, or acbievenients, in the demolisht, or yet extant 
churches in London, from St. Katharines, beyond, the Tower, to 
Temple Bar, the oat parishes being included.’ Lond. 166S, 4to. 

Various poems, both upon the fire and the plague, bave been 
arrkteh and published by different authors. 

‘ •: Aw Account of a strange and prodigious Storm of Thunder, 
Li^baing, and Hail, which happened in and about London, on 
FjRtday, May IB, when there fell some haii-stones as big as pullet’s 
eggs.’ 1680. 4to. 

: A full and true Relatirai of a dreadful Hurricane that happened 

on Saturday last; giving a true relation of several bouses that were 
Iduwn doWn in and about the city of Londou, and persons killed, 
htteides several trees blown up by Ibe roots, and off in the middle; 
IMtetsute of several ships that were cast away at sea, &c. and of 
2 fifNiid) riehes found near Deptford, with an account of the arches of 
jL4B4Eio»-<bridge being dry,’ ckc. 1701. 

‘The City Remembrancer; being historical narratives of the 
fteat pli^e ht London, 1665: great fire, 1666; and great storm, 
1708, &c. Compiled fronr’ Dr. Harvey’s papers, 1769.’ 2vols. 

8V0i 

<^l|orriMe Treasons practised by William Parry against queen 
EiigaJtelli.’ Lond. fol. 1584. 

‘ Monuments of Honour derived from Antiquitie, and celebrated 
in the honourable citie of London.’ 4to. 1624. 

‘ Londcm, K. Charles his Augusta, or City Royal; of the founders, 
the names, and oldest honours of that city ; an historical! and anti- 
4|itarian work, written at first in heroicaii Latin verse, according to 
the Greek, Roman, British, F.nglisli, and other antiquities;, and now 
translated into English couplets, with annotations. A Poem. By 
Sylvaniis Morgan.’ Lond. 1648. 4tu. 

■ ‘ Veneesiaf Glementis a Lyhen-Monte Trinobantiados Avgnsta 
sive Zottdini lAbt’i VJ. quibus Vrbis Tiobilissimai Antiquitas, Ortu», 
Progresms, Gloria; Fameeque ineremcuta, ianqnam in fSeioglmphia 
btculenier exprimuntar,' 4to. 1686,1673. The date is eXfwess^ in 
the'quaint legend,‘Ne GoLLVCtebtYr Trlnobantla DopoLlcanI 
IteeteablLIbVa soLLlCllVDlnlbW 

* London what it is, not what it was, nr, the Citizens’ Complaint 
against Ppbfic Measures: to which is added a remonstrance against 
t^ great numbers of shops, &c. that sell Geneva, and Other 
drams, te the poor, msd the evil consequences thereof,’ Ac. 8vo. no 
date. 

‘ Mom Pietalis Lemeftnensis. A narrative account of the cha- 
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ciiahte (^poc^on for relief of indoatrions poor, Load. 171S. 
fdl. This was preceded by ‘ Proposals for estabUshbig a Cbaritable 
FouodatioB in the city of London, by voluntary gifts of money,’ Sse. 
Lond. 8vo. 1706, In 1732 was published, * The Refwrt ^ the 
Gentlemen af^ointed by the general Court of the Charitable Cor¬ 
poration, held the 19th of October, Sco. to inspect the state of tlieir 
affairs,’ &c. fol. And in the following year, appeared ‘ The Re¬ 
ports, with the appendix, from the committee of the boose cotn- 
inmis, to whom the petition of the proprietors of the charitable 
oorporatifut,’ &c. had been referred. Fol. 

* Orders appointed to be executed in the cittie of Londmi, lor 
setting rogues and idle persons to worke and for releefe of thepoore.’ 
Loud. Printed by H. Singleton. 4to. This was re-printed hi 
1793. 

* A true and perfect Relation of the whole proceedings against 
the late most barbarous traitors. Garnet, a Jesuit, and bis exmfede- 
rates,’ &c. Lond. 1606. Small 4to. 

* The History of the Gun Powder Plot: with seveml histocic^ 
circumstances prior to that event, connecting the plots of the Roshua 
Catholics to re-establish popery in this kingdom. Digested Inid 
arranged from authentic materials.’ By James Caulfield. JUond. 
Foolscap 8vo. 1804. This contains s^eral small heads, tmd other 
plates, but is a meagre compilation. 

* Short and true Relation concerning the Soap Business. C^taln- 
ing the several patents, proclamations, orders, whereby the 
inakers of London, and other his majesty’s subjects, were damnified 
by the gentlemen that were the patentees for soape At WestmcDster, 
with the particular proceedings concerning the same.’ L(»id. small 
4to. 1641. 

'Declaration for the speedy putting this City into n Posture of 
Defence.’ 4to Lond. 1642. 

* Propositions made by the city of London for the raising a million 
of money for the quick subduing of the bloody rebels in Ireland.’ 
4to LontL 1642. 

' Ordinance for constituting the Militia of the city oi London.’ 
Lond. 4to. 1647. 

' Proceedings against Charles the First, with his speech an the 
scaffold.’ Lond. 12mo. 1655. 

'A short view of the Troubles in England,’ sir WilliamDu|^ale : 
with a portrait of Charles 1. by Faitliorne. Small fol. 1681. 

, * An exact and most impartial Accom^t of the Indictment, Ar¬ 
raignment, Trial, and Judgment (according to law), twen^-nbie 
Regicides, the murtherers of his late sacred miyesty of most pious 
memory; began at Hicks’s-hail on Tuesday, the 9th of: October, 
1660, and continued (at the Sessions-house in the,Old Bayley) until 
Friday, the 19th of Ute same moneth. Together with a snmmftry 
of the dark and horrid decrees of those cobailists, preparatofy to 
that hellish fact. Exposed to view for the reader’s satiHaction, and 
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iijjfdrmation of posterity.’ Lond. 8vo. 1670. T%i« was re-priafed^ 
with the omission of the ' Summary,’ in quarto, in 1730, under the 
title of ‘The Indictment, Arraignment, Tryal, and Judgment, at 
large, of twenty-nine regicides,’ Arc. A preface was attached to 
this edition, containing a brief account of the chief ‘ regicidesand 
various interesting particulars were added of occasional speeches, 
relations, Sic. at the places of execution. 

‘The Secret History of the Rye-house Plot, and of Monmouth’s 
Rebellion, written by Ford, lord Grey, 1685. Now first published 
[by David Mallet] from a manuscript signed by himself, before the 
eatl of Sunderland.’ Lond. 8vo. 1754. 

' Murder will out; or a clear and full discovery that the earl of 
Essex did nut feloniously murder himself, but was barbarously 
muiihered by others; both by undeniable circumstances and posi¬ 
tive Written by Henry Danvers, esq. in the year 1684. 

Small 4to. 8 pages. Lond. 1689. 

‘ Account of the Death of the Earl of Essex,’ <fee. 4to. Lond. 

' * A Display of Tyranny ; or remarks upon the illegal and arbitrary 
prt^edings in the courts of Westminster and Gitildbali, London; 
from the year 1678, to the abdication of the late king James, in 
the year 1688; in which time the rule was Quod Principiplacuit, 
jLex esto: First Part. Lond. printed. Anno Angliee Salutis primo 
1689.’ small 8vo. 

* Martyrology, or the Bloody Assizes; with a complete history 
of the life of George, lord Jefferies,’ &c. Small 4to. 1689, with 
heads. 

*'The New Martyrology, or Bloody Assizes,’ &c. by-Pitt, 

with a portrait of tienjaniin Hewling, and twelve others. Small 4to. 
1693. 

‘The Weekly Pacquet of Advice from Rome, or the History of 
Popery,’ Set. 2 vols. 8vo. Lond. 1679. 

‘ The History of the daojiiable Popish Plot, in its various branches 
and progress. Published for the satisfaction of the present and 
future ages ; by the author of the Weekly Pacquet of Advice from 
Rome. Second edition.’ Lond. 1681. 

‘All Elegy on Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey : who was found mur¬ 
dered on the I7th of October, 1678, in a ditch, on the sooth side of 
Primrose-hill.’ Loud. fol. 1678. 

‘ Hue and Cry after Treason and Blood ; a poem on the horrid 
murder of sir Edmund Berry Godfrey.’ Lond. fol. 1678. 

‘ An account of the great mischiefs done by the mob on Tuesday, 
lhe28lb, and Wednestlay the 29th of May, 1716, with a list of the 
killed and wounded.’ Lond. fol. 

‘ History of the Times; containing the mystery of the death of 
sir E. B. Godfrey.’ 2 parts, large 8vo, Lond. 1687. 

The publications and surveys ctmeerning the river Thames have 
been numerous; amimg those more immediately connected with tfaia 
volume, may be noticed the following: 
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* All Essay to prove iHat the Jurisdiction and Conservancy of the 
river Thames, &c. is committed to the lord mayor, both in jioitit of 
rights and usage, by prescription, charters, acts of parhament, 
decrees, upon hearing befon; the king, letters patent, &c. &c. To 
which is added a brief description of those fish, with tlieir seasons, 
spawning-times, &c. that are caught in the Thames, or sold in 
London, «Jtc.; and also of the water-carriage on the river Thames 
to the several parts ©f the kingdom; with a list of the keys, wharfs, 
and docks adjoining the same. By Roger Griffiths, water-bailiff.’ 
Lond. 8vo. 174C. 

* The Destruction of Trade and Ruin to the Metropolis, prog¬ 
nosticated from a total inattention to the conservancy of the river 
Thames,’ &c. One sheet 4to. 1770. 

‘ Report from the Committee [of the house of commons] appointed 
to enquire into the best mode of providing sufficient accommodation 
for tile increased trade and shipping <»f the port of Ixmdon. Small 
fol. with many plans and surveys by different persons; some co¬ 
loured. Ordered to be printed the isih of May, I79G. 

On the above was principally foiiuded a pamphlet, intitled^ 

* Porto Bello ; or a plan for the improvement of the port and city of 
London; illustrated by plates.’ By sir F. M. Eden, bart. 8vo. 
1798. Lond. The plates are merely iudications of the alleratimts 
projected by sir Frederick. Many other sheets and pamphlets, 
having reference to the various plans for improving ‘ the Port of 
London,’ were also published within *a few years of tliis time. 

Among the different publications on the South-sea Bubble was 

* An Inventory of the Estates and Effects of the Directors of the 
Soulh-sca^Conipaiiy ;’ now extremely scarce. 2 vols. fol. Loud. 

* London, or the Progress of Commerceby Glover. This was 
re-printed in Pearch’s collection. 

‘ An Account of the first Aerial Voyage in England, in a series of 
letters; written under the impression of the various events tliat 
affected the undertaking. By Vincent Lunardi, esq. secretary to 
the Neapolitan ambassador.’ I^ond. 1784. 8vo. with three plates; 
viz. a portrait of the author, the balloon, and the apparatus for 
filling it. 

Monitmenia fVestmonasteriensia ; or, an historical account of 
the origin, increase, and present state of St. Peter's, or the abbey 
church of Westminster; with all the epitaphs, inscriptions, coats of 
arms, and achievements of honour, belonging to the tombs and 
grave-stones; together with the monuments themselves, faithfully 
set forth by H. K. [Henry Keepe] gent, of the Inner Temple. 
1081. London, 1082. 8vo. 

' W^atmonmterium j or, the history and antiquities of the abbey 
church of St. Peter’s, Westminster, Containing an account of its 
ancient and modern buildings, endowments, chapels, altars, re- 
liques, customs, privileges, forms of government, <lkc. with the 
copies of ancient Saxon charters, &c. and other writings relating 
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to it. Together with a particular biatory of the liyea of the abhota* 
collected from the ancient MSS. of that convent, and historiana, 
and the Uvea the deans to this time; also a survey the church 
and cloisters, taken in the year 1723, with the moauments there; 
which, wiA several prospects of the church, and other remarkable 
things, ate curiously engraven by tbe best bands; in two volumes.' 
TO;which is added Westminster Abbey, a poem, by tbe same an* 
tfaor. By John Dart. London, 1740. 

* The Antiquities of St. Peter’s, or the abbey church of Westmin¬ 
ster, containing all the inscriptions, epitaphs, &c. upon the tombs 
iuid gpravestones; with the lives, marriages, and issue of the most 
einment personages therein reposited ; and their coats of arms truly 
emblazoned. By John Crull, M. D., F. R. S. adorned with draughts 
of the tombs curiously engraven. London, 1711, 8vo.’ Asupple- 
meat to this was printed in 1713, 8vo. A third edition, 1722, in 
Iwo volumes, dedicated by H. S. and J. R. A fourth edition in 
1741: a fifth in 1742, with twelve new monuments. 

‘ An Inquiry into the First Foundation of Westminster-abhey, as 
discoverable from the best authorities now remaining, both prints 
and manuscripts. To which is added an account of the hbtory of 
the vbardi, chiefly from manuscript authorities. London, 1731.’ 
4 tto. 

* The Antiquities of Westminster, the old palace, St. Stephen’s 
chi^l (now the bouse of commons), &c. &c. containmg 248 en- 
fpavmgs of U>pographi<»I objects, of which 122 no longer remain. 
Ry John Thomas Smith.’ This work ccmtains copies of the mann- 
sOdpts which throw new and unexpected light on the ancdent history 
of the art in England. With coloured plates, 1807. 4to. 

^ Au Historical Descripticm of Westminster-abhey, its monuments 
and curiosities; containing, I. An account of its foundation and 
con^ructimi. II. Tbe various changes it has undergone. HI. A 
general view <rf all the monuments erected therein, with an al^ract 
m their mseriplions. IV. Copies of the best English epitaphs, and 
translations of the Latin. V. Characters, anecdotes, and memoirs 
of the lives of the kings, &c. interred in the abbey. VI. Observa¬ 
tions on the beauty and propriety of the respective monuments. 
VIL A particular description of Henry VIL’s chapel, and its orna¬ 
ments. Vlll. A general view of the cloisters, with copies of seve¬ 
ral inscriptions there. IX. Translations of the Hebrew, Ethiopic, 
and Greek epitaphs, on the tombs of Samuel Moreland’s two wives, 
never before attempted^ designed chiefly as a guide to strangers. 
The new monuments are continued down to the present year, 1814.’ 
12 mo. 

' History and Antiquities of Westminster-abhey, from the eariiest 
period to the present time, by E. W. Brayley, esq. F. S. A. The 
graphical illustrations by J. P. Neale, esq.’ 4to. 2 volumes, 1822. 
Natrons fine plates. 

..^Picturesque Views-, with an historical account of ihe iaas 
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of court in London and Westminster, bv Samuel Ireland.’ Svo. 
1800. 

In 1804, appeared * Antiquities of the Inns of Court and Cban> 
eery; containinf; historical and descriptive sketches relative to the 
original foundation, customs, ceremonies, Stc. by W. Herbert/ 8vo. 
1804, plates. 

*Tlie History of the river Thames,’ in two volumes,* folio, 1784, 
with five coloured plates. 

‘Picturesque Views on the river Thames, from its source in 
Gfoucestershire, &c. to the Nore, by Samuel Ireland,’'8vo. 1792, 
plates. 

‘The Thames; or graphic illustrations of scats, villas, pnbHc 
buildings, and picturesque scenery, on the banks of that noble river. 
The engravings executed by W. B. Cooke, from original drawings 
by S. Owen, esq. in two vols.’ 8vo. 1811. 

‘ The Natural History and Antiquities of the county of Survey, 
begun in the year 1673, by Arthur Aubrey, esq. F. R. S. andeem- 
tiiiued to the present time. Illustrated with proper sculptures. In 
five volumes.’ London; printed for E. Curll, in Pleet'^street, 
Mpccxix. octavo. 

‘ Antiquities of Surrey, collected from the most ancient records, 
with some account of the present state and natural history of the 
county; by N. Salmon, LL. B.’ 

‘The History and Antiquities of the county of Surrey, combed 
from the best and most authentic historians, valuable recorda and 
manuscripts in the public offices and libraries, and in fwivatebands. 
With a fae-simile copy of Doomsday, engraved on thirteen plaites. 
By the late rev. Owen Manning, S. T. B. rector of Peperharrow, 
and vicar of Godalining, in that comity. Continued to Ine present 
lime by William Bray, of Shire, esq. fellow and treasurer of ibe 
Society of Antiquaries of London.’ In three volumes. 

‘The History and Antiquities of the parochial tdiurch of Sa¬ 
viour, Southwark, by the rev. J. Nightingale, with graphical tl^- 
trations by W. G. Moss.’ 4to. 1818. 

• William Combe. 
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VOL. II. 

p. 490. A dinner was given at the Albion Tavern, on the lOlh 
of November, 1B2B, on occasion of the completion of the fifth and 
last arch of London-bridge. 

p. 501. The works of the Thames Tunnel were suspended by 
an order of the directors on the lOlh of August, 1B2B. 

VOL. III. 

p. 29. St. Faith is in the ward of Farringdon Without. 

p, 54. In a court in St. Martin’s-le-grand, opposite the Post 
Office, is a small burying ground consecrated in lieu of the destroyed 
(me on the site of St. Leonard’s church. 

57. On the west wall of the church>yai'd of St. John Zachary 
is the following inscription : 

' BBVORE tub great EIRE, ANNO I66C, 

HBRB STOOD THE PARISH CHGRCIl OP 
ST. JOHN ZACHARY.” 

69. On the north side of St. Annc’s-lane, adjoining St. Anne’s 
church, is the school-house of the St. Aune’s Society. It is a neat 
building of brick from the designs of J. Soane, esq. F.S. A. erected 
in IB26. St. Anne’s Society was instituted in the year 1709, and had 
originally cmly a day-school for educating and clotliing 30 boys 
and 30 girls, not chosen exclusively from any parish, nor even con¬ 
fined to the metropolis, but adroissable from every county ; each 
governor in rotation having the right of presenting any necessitous 
child. About thirty years ago, a most important addition was made 
to the original institution, by opening an asylum at Peckbam for 20 
boys: which number has since been increased to 46; 10 of whom 
are admitted by merit from Uie day-school in town. This 
has been found to act as an effei^ual stimulus to exertion, as 
well as on encouragement to good conduct; and the rest are elected 
by ballot amongst the subscribers at large. Besides this very great 
acquisition, which the society has gained since its foundation, it now 
boards with the master and mistress of the town school eight of the 
girls in that establishment, five of whom are elected on the found¬ 
ation, by merit, from the day-school, and Uie rest by ballot, in the 
same manner as the boys. The whole 46 boys, and the B girls, 
making together 54 children, are educated <m the Madras 
system, and arc boarded, clothed, and entirely provided for, at the 
expense of the institution, till they have respectively attained that 
agC; W^n they become fit for service or apprenticeships. They are 
tl^iiMielded from the contaminating effects of depraved aad disso- 
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lute liftbits too prevalent among the poor, and which, it is to be 
lamented, form a serious but unavoidable evil attendant on common 
day-schools. The society is conducted by three house-stewards, and 
a committee of twenty, the whole of whom are chosen annually by 
the governors at large, at a general meeting. This committee subdi¬ 
vides itself into committees of five members, who, in monthly ro¬ 
tation, visit the schools, and report their state and progress to the 
general CMimmittee at their monthly meetings. 

d9. The picture of six lord mayors was the last of Hudson's works, 
and is engraved by Faben, under the name of the alderman’s club. 

87. On taking down Aldgate in 1700, the materials were sold 
forl77i. 10s. 

104. The stone coffin is now in the museum attached to the cor¬ 
poration library in Guildhall. 

162. For New London Tavern read City of London tavern. 

166. The first stone of Bishopsgate new church was laid by the 
late bishop of London (Dr. How ley) on the 24th June, 1828. The 
edifice will be a plain structure, in the style generally known as 
carpenter’s Gothic. The architect is Mr. Meredith. 

173. Some remains of the ancient edifice may be seen up the 
adjacent gateway; they consist of strong walls, with a poWed 
doorway. 

The following is a translation of the inscription written hy sir 
C. Wren 

' Tboa who beholdett this lofty column, seeat also the spot once so uofortu- 
ate and injurious to the city. Here in Sod September, 1666, at' one o’clock in 
the morning, Uie flame first broke out in an obscure dwelling>honae, which, im« 
pelled by the wind, in a short time grew so powerful, as not only to destroy nearly 
all the city within the walls, hnl the walls themselves, and part of the Tmn{fle, 
and what was included between the bank of the river and the farthest walls, was 
consumed by the raging element. In three days 160 churches, 4,000 streets, ami 
more than 14,000 dweHing>bonses, were consumed, a large body of citizens de¬ 
prived of fortune, and even compelled to exist in the open air; all their posses¬ 
sions collected from the whole world being reduced to ashes, so that of that city, 
which was the finest and most wealthy on which the sun ever shone, nothing 
scarcely remains but its name, its honour, and a vast pile of ruins. 

'Charles II. by the grace of God, king of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, in 
the 18tb year of his reign, aided by the eouncellors of his realm; when-the whole 
city was nearly destroyed, restored it on a more extensive scale than before, and 
not as formerly of wood and clay, but partly of brick and partly of marble, and 
so adorned and improved it, that it rose from its ruins, more bmutifwl and re¬ 
splendent ; besides the buildings and suburbs of the city being increased to an 
immense extent; in everlasting remembrance of this, on the spot where the flame 
of so great desolation first burnt forth, liave erected this monument. Let the 
presem and future generations learn, lest a similar calamity befal them, to offer 
suitable prayers to God; and let them gratefully acknowledge the kindness of the 
king and the nobles of tbe land, by whose liberality the city has received addi¬ 
tion aerurity, as well as embellishment and improvement:— 

To whom, proud London, what a debt thou owesi 
For temples vast, and stately edifices 
Rising in splendour!* 

^49. Tbe ball has been repaired in a very elegant and appro* 
prmte style, and was first opened in Nov. 0, 1828. ’ 
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27*. The lead the dome of St. Pa»rs cathedral was repaired 
in Angnst and September, 1828. 

35<f—855. Divide volume here. 

801. Over the fire place is a fine portrait of sir Robert CiByton, 
which formerly adorned the court room of the London woi^house. 

800. A new and elegant entrance to Orocer's-hall has been 
formed in Princes-street from the designs of J. Gwilt, esq. P. S. A. 

400. Pennant says, ^ I have heard that Bucklersbury was, in the 
re^ of king William, noted for the great resort of ladies of fashion, 
to purchasetea, fans, and other Indian goods. King William, in 
some of his Icdters, appears to be angry with his queen for visiting 
these shops : which, it should seem, by the following lines of Prior, 
were sometimes perverted tt> places of intrigue; for, speakmg of 
Hans Carveid’s wife, says the poet. 

The first of all the town was told. 

When newest Indian things wt’re sold ; 

So in a morning’, without boddice, 

Slipt sometimes out to Mrs. Thodjt’s, 

To cheapen tea, or beg a skreen: 

What else could so mush virtue mean ? 

400. In Lawrenic%-lane was a public house of much antiquity, 
and which is still in great business as a coach-office and inn ; it is 
called the Blossoms Inn, so named, says Pennant, from the rich 
border of flowers which adorned the original sign, that of St. Law¬ 
rence. These were the effects of his martyrdom ; ‘ for’ (says the 
legend) * flowers sprung up on the spot of his cruel martyrdom.’ 

400. In Queen-street, on the south side of Cheapside, stood 
Rmged-hall, the house of the earls of Cornwall, given by them in 
Edward the Third’s time, to the abbot of Beaulieu, near Oxford. 
l|eniy VIII. gave it to Morgan Philip, alias Wolfe. 

402. The church of St. Margaret Lothbuiw » undei^oing a 
thorough repair (December, 1828.) 

404. On the destruction of Cripplegate in 1760^ the materials 
sold lor 9] f. 

502. The poet Garth has the following lines on this edifice: v 
...— Where standi a domamiyeBtic to the sight. 

And sumptuous arches bear its oval height: 

A golden globe, plac’d high with artful skill. 

Seems to the distant wght a gilded pill. 

On one side of the court is a statue of Charles II. and on the 
posite, that of sir John Culler. * Itt the great room,’ says Pennant, 

* are several portraits of gentlemen of the faculty. Among them air 
Theodore Mayerne, a native of Geneva, physician to Ja^es and 
Charles I. The great Sydenham, to whom thousands ^*e Uaeir 
lives, by his daring attempt (too long neglected) of the cool regimen 
in the small pox. Harvey, who fimt discovered the circulation of 
the.blood. And the learned and pious sir Utomas Brown, who 
ilid that the discovery of that great man’s, was preififiraUe to the 
rascovery of the New World. 
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Sir Ednnuad King, a iavonrite of €%arles II. Wbeti that moalwch 
was first struck with apoplexy, he had the courage to idie're Ina 
majesty by instant bleeding; putting the rigour of the law to de> 
fiance in case of failure of success. A thousand pounds was ordered 
as a reward, but never paid. A very good portrait of the anato¬ 
mist Vesalius, on board, by John Caikar, a painter from the duchy 
of Cleves, who died in 1546. Dr. Goodal, the stentor of Garth’s 
dispensary. Doctor Millington. The portrait of Dr. Freind, the 
historian of physic, and the most able in his profession, and the 
most elegant writer of his lime, must not be omitted. The fine 
busts of Harvey, Sydenham, and Mead, the physician of our own 
days, merit attention. The library wa.s furnished with books by sir 
Theodore Maycrne. And it received a considerable addition froth 
the marquis of Dorchester. 

595. On taking down Ludgate in 1760, the materials sold for 
148/. 

697. For John Nichol, read John Nichols. 

625. St. Dunstan’s church is situated on the north side of Fleet- 
street. St. Dunstan’s church is now closed in consequence of the un¬ 
sound state of the building, and the parishioners have determined on 
applying to parliament for leave to rebuild the same on a new site. 

679. At the west end of Bangor-courl is a small piece of ground 
consecrated on the 27th Nov. 1828, as a burial ground, in lieu of 
that destroyed, to make way for the new Fleet-market. 

685. St. Dionis Backchurch, is situated on the north side of 
Fenchurch-street. 

762, For vestry read rectory. 

757 . Cutler’s-hall is situated on the south side of Cloak-lane, in¬ 
stead of great St. Thomas Apostle. 

758. The German Catholic chapel is situated on the south aide 
of Great St. Thomas Apostle, instead of the north side of Great 
Trmity-lane. 

VOL. IV. 

215. Henry VII.’s alms houses were destroyed many years ago. 

228. The front of the banquetting house is now undei^oing a 
thorough repair. 

303. On the north side of Burlington gartlens is Uxbridge house, 
the town residence of the marquis of Anglcsea. It occupies the 
tHte of an ancient mansion, known as Queeusbury-house, in which 
the poet Gay for many years enjoyed the distinguished patronage 
of the duke and duchess of Queensbury, and which, indeed, wm 
rendezvous of the most enlightened personages of the time. The 
present mansion is a handsome building of the Composite ord^r 
with a rustic basement. It has nine columns supporting an enta¬ 
blature, and finished with a ballustrade. The building was de¬ 
signed by Mr. Vardy, who was assisted in the dispositiem ci| the 
south and principal front by the late Mr. Joseph Benomi. 
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323. The paintings menlicmed in the new church in the Strand, 
were removed ikt destroyed in the last repair; and the decalogue, 
creed, and paternoster have been crowded into three small pannels, 
beneatl) the chancel windows. 

345. In Ship-yard, Temple>bar, is an old house said to have been 
the residence of the celebrated Elias Ash mole.* 

837. For thirteen re-Ad fourteen. 

401. In the library of the Inner Temple is preserved in a frame 
and glass a memorial, which, being but little^ known, is worth re¬ 
cording in this place 

‘1661, Nov. .'I. 

‘ At this parliament his highness the duke of Yorke, the duke of Buckingham, 
tim earfe of Dorset, and secretary Morris, who were formerly especially admitted 
of this house, are at this parliament confirmed. 

‘ His highness the duke of York is at this parliament called to the bar, and also 
called to the bench.' 

408. For or a cross gu. read on a cross gu. 

406. For azure sixten millbrinds read sixteen millrinds. 

408. After a lion rampant add purpure. 

413. For on Sa. read and 8a. 

413. On the south side of Holborn, near St. Andrew’s church, is 
Tfaavies-inn. This court took its name from John Thavie, or 
Tavye, who foundetl a school of law here in the reign of Edward III. 
It at present consists of several good houses chiefly occupied by 
persons connected with the law, but is not accounted one of the inns 
of court. 

On the south side of Fleet-street is Serjeant’s-inn, a handsome 
square court filled with handsome houses. This place has been long 
abandoned as an inn of court, but at the east side is a handsome 
stone building, formerly occupied as the hall of the society, and now 
as the office of the Amicable Society for life insurances. 

478. In the Borough-road ts the extensive school and premises of 
the British and Foreign School Society. 

512. Stoney-street, which runs down to the water-side nearly 
opposite Dowgate, was probably a part of the great Watling-street; 
athi it Is generally supposed that somewhere in this neighimurhood 
was a Roman trajectus, or ferry, from the Roman province Can- 
tium to Londinium. 

520 Deadman's-place is traditionally said to have taken its name 
from the number of dead interred there in the great plague. 

520. The memory of our great poet’s pilgrimage is perpetuated 
by an inscription over the gateway: 

‘ This is the inn where sir Jeffry Chaucer, and nine and twenty other pilgrims 
lodged, in their journey to Canterbury in ISSi.' 

* Engraved in Wilkinson’s Londinium Redivivoin. 
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In bring;icig; to a conclusion my History of London, Westminster, 
and Southwark, I should be ungrateful were I not to acknowledge 
the assistance I have received at the hands of numerous friends and 
well wishers. 

To E. I. Carlos, esq. I am indebted for the valuable series 
of architectural surveys of the churches and public buildings of the 
metropolis, which have graced the prccetling volumes^ My readers, 
will, I am certain agree, that the critical taste of this gentleman is 
not less conspicuous than his extensive knowledge ol the architec¬ 
ture of our ancestors. 

To the following gentlemen, I tender my sincere thanks :—- 

To J. Caley, esq. F. R. S., F. S. A,, &:c., J. Keesh, S. Gregory, 
and R. Oiiainbers. 

In Ai.dersoate Ward. To J. A. Aubert, esq.; Mr. Stacey, 
secretary to the City of London Literary and Scientific Institution ; 
and Mr. Sheldrake. 

To the Rev. Dr. S. HirschcU who has obliged me with informa¬ 
tion respecting the various synagogues in the ward of Aldgate. 

In JBassishaw Wako. To J. Smith, esq. clerk of the company 
of Coopers. 

Billingsgate. I’o the warden and court of assistants of Uie 
worshipful company of Watermen. 

To T. King, clerk of the Marine Society ; C. Bleaden, and J. 
Peacock, esqrs. ; Mr. Meesom; Mr. Williams, St. Helens; and 
Mr. W. Manley, clerk of the Friends’ Meeting-house, Houndsdiicb, 
rendered me every service in their power, in the ward of Bishops- 
gate. 

Breaw-street. To, j. Millard, esq. clerk of the worshipful 
company of Cordwainers. 

J. D.” Towse, clerk of the woiebipful 'company of Fishmon¬ 
gers, claims niy special thanks for his kindness in allowing the 
drawing to be made from sir William Walworth’s dagger, and 
for other favours. 

Broad-street. To the clerk of the worshipful company of 
Mercbatit Taylors ; N. Simpson, secietary of the South-sea com¬ 
pany ; aiul to the master, w'ardens, and court of assistants of the 
worshipful company of Drapers, I beg to tender thanks. 

To G. G, Young, es<|. F. S. A. York herald, and Mr. Hood, 
ward-clerk, who fibm-ally gave every information required in the,, 
ward of Castle Buynanl. 

Cheap. To J. Sutton, esq. and C. W. Hick, esq. I am indebted 
for j>ermission to view and describe the interior of Mercers’-hall; 
the clerk of the company, J. Barnes, esq. having declined allowing 
the author to see the hall; conceiving ' a survey of the metropolis 
as perfectly useless.’ I beg also to return my thanks to J. Gwilt, 
esq. F. S. A., and H. Schultes, esq. of the Irish chamber. 
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Cdleman-street. To the master and derk of the worshipful 
company of Brasiers, W..tJpcott, and C. F. Partington, esqrs. 1 am 
indebted for many acts of friendship. 

To C. W. Hick, and J. Ralph, esqrs., to whom I am indebted 
for liberty to describe the curious crypt of Bow-church, &c. jn Cord- 
wainer’s ward. ' > , 

Corn HILL. To I. P. Adderley, esq. 

Ckipplegate. To G. Crompe, esq. ; the rev. R. Watts, li¬ 
brarian of Sion college; H.' Knapp, esq. clerk of_ the worshipful 
company of Haberdashers; M. Gregory, esq. clerk of the. worship- 
jfnl company of Waxchandiers; and Mr. Spencer, the late governor 
of the New Prison. 

Dowgate. To R, Monk, esq.; J. Luttley, esq. clerk of the 
worshipfdi company of t^ers; and the rev. I. W. Bellamy, master 
of Merchant Taylor’s School; I return my best thanks. 

To J. Shaw, esq. architect, the rev. G. A. Hatch, rector of St. 
Matthew, Friday-street. J. Harms, esq.; R. Auld, esq. secretary 
of the Scottish Hospital; and M. Field, esq. librarian of the 
Medical'Tnstitiition, who assisted me materially in the wards of Fair- 
ringdbn. 

TofW. Smith, esq. clerk of the Hudson’s Bay company. 

Queenhithe. To P. N. Tomlins, esq. clerk of the worshipful 
company of Painter>slaitiers. ‘ 

G. 'Crotnpe, esq. clerk of the worshipful company of 
workers ; J. Carter, esq.; and the ward clerk, afforded me much 
infdrmatimi in the ward of Tower street. 

ViNTfeT. Toi the clerk of the worshipful company of Cutlers'^ 
C. Martjmn,esqt.<;lerk; of the worshipful company of Vintners ; and, 
to the rev.'F. Math, niinister of the German Catholic chapel; I 
beg tp tender iny'thanks. 

' Id thedny' of '^BSi^iN^siTEK^ I had": fewer particulars to gather 
London; there ^ beihjg - itp of consequence but what 

are bj^n^o, the pulbfi,c:‘ t6e*«6i&aiiide'rare generally'pirivate'^iKces, 
or residences iato wulcb 1 had no business to intrude., . . ' , 

in I^OUTHAVARK, 1 beg to teiurn'iny thanks to R. Lindsay, esq. 
Gwilt, esq. ,F- S. A. for numerous acts of kindness. 

my.thauksaredue toniy engraver, Mr. Berryman, 
tdjprilMftalent he Has displayed'in the wood department. . 

The public have, I trust, been gratified with my efforts to pro- 
dnlte a concise history and view of the metropolis; a task of no 
ordinary difficulty, when it is considered that every season adds 
to it new features. I am aware J have but pursued the same dull 
path others have trodden l)efore me; but the labour of obtaining 
and authenticating facts is ever tedious, and often difficult, and as 
on ihia point 1 have been scrupulously parlicnlar, I am not without 
hopes that my iodustiy and reseEU*!^ wtU avail ine before the tribu¬ 
nal of public opinion. 


T, A. 
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Abbotsof Westminster, list of 47 
Absurd story 311 
Accident, serious 323 
Achilles, statue of 375 
Act for regulating the stews, 513 
Adelphi, the 254—terrace 255—the¬ 
atre 262 
Admiralty 249 
Albany, the 302 
Albion mills 532 
Aldgate 567 
Almack’s 288 

Almonry, the 210—the little 215 
Alms-hottses, Whitcher’s 223—Pal¬ 
mer’s ib,—Hill’s ib.—Fishmongers’ 
484. 

Altar of Henry VII. 10 
Altar-piece of St. Margaret’.s described 
154 

Anecdote, diveiting 248 
Antiquarian Society, the 327-8 
Antiquities of St. Peter’s 564 
Apsiey-hoiise, 367 
Aqua triumphalis, 556 
Arcade, Burlington 302 
Argyle-rooms, 298 
Arthur’s Club-house, 287 
Artillery, two pieces of in St. James’s 
park 270 

Artillery company, history of 539 
Arts, Society of 256 
Artists, British, gallery of 267 
Arundel-iiouse, 346 ' 

Arundelian marbles .347 
Assassination attempted in church, 246 
Athenian club 291 
Auditors of Imprest’s office, the 833 

Bangor-court • 569 
Banqnetling-bonse, the 228, 569 
Banluide 513 
Bamard’s-inn 413 
Basso-relievo, curious 313 
Bateman’a-buildings, S09 
Bath house, 845 
Battle, abbot of, his house 452 
Baaaar, Soho <309 
Bear baitu^ 518,519 
Bear-garden, tbe 516 
Beau^l-booae, 386 
Belgraveesquare 870 
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Berkeley-square, 358 
Bethlem hospital 484 
Bisbopsgate new church 567 
Blind, school for the indigent 482 
Blood’s, colonel, residence 986 
Board of trade, the 232 
Bond-street loungers 362 
Books, list of, in Hist, London 534- 
Bordeilo 513 
Borough market 526 
Bow-street police office 319 
Bowman's glory 555 
Brewery of Barclay, Perkins,, and Co. 
528 

Bridewell, the 215 

Bridge, ancient stone 343—of the new 
Temple ib. 

Bridge-house 448—seal of changed 450 
British Institution 289 
British and foreign school society, 
house of 670 
Broadway-icborcb, 2I6 
Buckingham-hnuse 308—repaired 182 
—rebuilt 371—gardens 373 
Bucklersbury, 568 
Building speculations, minoos 855 
Burlington bouse 302—arcade ib,. 

Bust of Charles II. 250 
Butcher-row 345 

Carlton-faouse 290—pulled down 291 
—improvements on its site 183 
Cartoons of Raphael 371 
Chancery, court of 174 
Charing, village of 3—«ross ib, 948-r- 
improvements 186 

Charity-school 215 ; 

Charter confirmed to Soutbwark4S7 
Charter-house, the 414 — dissolution 
of ib.—chapel 420—monuiaenta lb. 
—traces of the ancient convent 422 
—^library 423—old court room ib." 
—new , governor’s roop* 434r-pic- 
tures ib.—the hall 426—the school 
ib.—history of 689—^square 427 
Chapel of our Lady of the Pew 165— 
of St. Catherine 212, 248—Surrey 
538 

CbeMer-inn, 251, 886 
Chesterfield-house 365 
Chimney-piece, highly adorned 42S 

2 
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ChrUt>churoh 529—<harUy school 581 
Christmas revels in die inns of court 

889 

City law, the 542 
Ciritas amor 5S5 
Clare market 850 
Clarges bouse 863 

Clemeat’a inn 411—statue of a Moor 
in 412 

Clerks of the house of commons 194 
Cleveland house 285 
Clifford’s inn 411 
Clink liberty 516—prison ib. 

Clock tower at Westminster 160 
Coffin, stone 567 
College of arms, history of 589 
Commemoration of Handel 20 
Common Pleas, court of 174 
Common council, act of 544 
Commons, house of 187, 201—forms 
used in 195 

Comptroller’s office, the 383 
Concert room, Hanover square 8S6 
Conduit to supply the Charter house 
427 

Consecration of Westminster abbey 6 
Convocation, a grand, at Lincolii’s- 
inn 404 

Coronation of George IV. 22—ar¬ 
rangement for the assembhog of the 
peers and officers ib.—procession 
with, and delivery of the regalia 23 
. —procession to the abbey 24—the 
crowning 84—the banquet 40—dates 
of the coronation of the several 
kings of England 45 
Cowaaorama, the 858 
Covent Garden market 314 
Covent Garden theatre 814—destroyed 
by ftre 815—riots in ib.—basso re¬ 
lievos 316 
Coventry house 301 
County fire office, the 304 
Courts of law 167 
Cf^tplegate 568 

Crockford’s subscription house 287 

Croae, an ancient 851 

Crown lands office, the 883 

Crypt, ancient 451 

Cures’ coHege 527 

Cnria Regis, or king’s court 167 

Cuneon ohn^l 864 

CMtom house, report on dilapidation 

Custom, ancient, of the sergeants 410 
Cutlers* bail 569 

Deaf and dumb, ^sylum for the 476 
Deans of Westnsiiister, list of.4^ 
Descriptio Bobilissimse civicatis Lon- 
donim 584 


Devonshire house 366 
Dissenters’ chapel, Stmnford street 
531 

Diversions of Hyde park 374 
Domus Carthusiana 536 
Domesday book 534 
Drama, basso relievo representations 
of 316 

Drury house 848 

Drury lane theatre 263—destroyed by 
fire 264—rebuilt ib.—describe ib. 
Duchies of Cornwall and Lancaster 
office 883 

Duke’s theatre 849 
Durham bouse 258 

Eaton square 378 
Egyptian hall, the 808 
Elizabeth, queen, her passage through 
London 555 
Ely house 429—ball Ib. 

Emanuel hospital 220 
English opera house 384 
Entertainments, splendid 160—of king 
Charles II. in Southwark 440 
Equestrian statue of George I. 301 
Exchequer, the 169 
Execution of tlie prior of the Charter 
bouse 416 
Exeter house 835 

Fair in TothJII fields 215 
Falcon tavern 523 

Feast, magnificent, held at Durham 
house 253 
Fenton’s hotel 287 

Fidelity, a remarkable instance of 278 
Finche’s Grotto gardens 524 
Fire in Southwark 430 
Fleur-de-lis inn 452 
Fortifications in Sonthwark 489 

f ountain in Old Palace yard 167 
rankiin, Dr. residence of 249 
Freemason’s charity school 486 
French church, the 250 
Funeral solemnities in honour Of 
Henry VH. 10, 16 
Furnivals inn 413 

Gaming bouse, the 301 
Gas and coke company (Westmin¬ 
ster) 237 

Gates at Westminster 232 
Gatehouse, the 815 
German refugees 452 
German Lutheran church 366 
Globe theatre 521—destroyed by fit« 
ib.—rebuilt 522—petimn ugldiist 
ib. 

Golden square 298 ’ ■ 

Grammar school^ St. Saviour's 510 
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Gray’* ian 408— cbapel ib,—hall 409 
Green park, (he 870 
Green-Coat school 818 
Grey-coat hoipital 819 
Grocers hall 568 

Grosveoor square 359—house 861 
Guildhall, some account of 540 
Gunpowder plot, history of 561 
Guy’s hospital 465—'foundation of 467 
—statue of the founder 468—wards 
ib,—chapel ib. 

Hanover chapel 356—splendid altar 
857—square 855 
Ilarewood house 35G 
ilat manufactory, extensive 584 
Hawkers aud pedlars office, the 333 
llaymarket theatre 867 
Hay hill 359 

Hermitage, an ancient 848 
Hogarth, residence of 301 
Holland's leaguer 533 
Holy-well 349 
Horse guards, the 2S6 
Horsleydown 453 

Hospital of St. Mary 846—of St. James 
271 

s House of Lords 199 204 
House, ancient, in the Strand 345 
llungerford market 250 
Hurricane, dreadful 560 
Hyde park 373—lodges erected in_375 
—corner 367 

Impeachment of Henry Lloyde 19,3 
Improvements in St. George’s fields 
479 

Infirmary, public 222 
Inns of court, the, history of 386—his¬ 
tories of 565 

Insolvent debtors court 850 
Inslancei a curious, of queen ElicA- 
beth's firmness 428 
Institution, Surrey, 538 
Insurrection, a dangerous 498 

James I. royal entertainment 555 
Jesuits’ fire works 558 

King’s bench, court of 175—prison 
476—rules of 478 
King’s square 309 

King’s theatre 893—destroyed by fire 
294—rebuilt 895 

Knightsbridge 367—lazar house ib. 

Lancaster, liberty of the duchy of 853 
Lansdown house 358 
Lawrence lane 568 
Lawyer, outlawed 544 
Lazaretto 298 


INDEX. jied 

Legacy duty office, the 883 
Leicester fields 899—house ib. 
Leverian museum 899 
Library at Westminster destroyed by 
fire 19 

Library at St. James’s palace 878— 
presented to the British nation ib. 
Lincoln's Inn 404—^grand convocation 
at ib.—gate-honse 405—chapel 406 
—stone buildings 407—Serle’s court 
ib. 

Lock hospital, the 475 
Londineiisis pietas 540 
Londinii privilegia 542 
Lnndinia iilustrata 540 
Londinium redivivum 539 
Londtnopolis 536 
l.ondinum triumphana 541 . 

London, the present state of 586—a 
new view of 637—and Westminster, 
survey of ib.—history of tb. — a 
new and complete survey of ib.— 
Westminster, and Southwark, a new 
and accurate survey of ib.—and its 
environs described 538—Westmia- 
ster, and Southwark ib.—survey of 
jb.— Westminster and Southwark, 
and the parts adjacent ib.— some 
account of ib_London and West¬ 

minster, picturesque tour through 
ib.—modern 539—microcosm of ib. 
—and its environs ib.—manners 
and customs of ib.—and its environs 
540—and its environs, antiquities of 
ib. — ancient topography of ib.— 
antiquity of 541—liberties, usages, 
■&C. of 548—charter of ib.—charters 
to ib.—laws, customs, &c. of S43— 
plea to the quo warranto ib,—reply 
to ib.—rejoiner to ib.—charter for¬ 
feited ih.—privileges of 644—de- 
fence of its charter ik—city of, rights 
and authority ib_anniversary festi¬ 

val ib.—earthquake 8S6-^readfal 
visitation 658—flames discovered ib. 
institution 568—bridge, chronielesof 
541—public buildings of ib.—bridge 
666 
Long ditch 2 

f.ords, house of 199 204—clerks of the 
ib.—power of 200—royal approacli ^ 
to 805 

Ludgaie 569 
Lyon’s inn 418 

Magdalen hospital 486—admission, me¬ 
thod of 488 

Malefihitors flee from London to South¬ 
wark 436 

Mansion of the late duke of York 878 
—of the duke of Clarence 279 
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Mariboroagh honie 888 
Marriwitea prison, the 491—destroyed 
by the KenliA rebel* 493 
Masqae, expensive by the law atndents 
889 

May ftur 868 
May pole 337 

Mayor and corporation, opinion con> 
ceniing S44 
Maxe, the 453 

Member* of parliament, their qualifl. 
cation* 197 

Merchant taytors’ ball 568 
Mews the 184— the new 809—the royal 
867 

Middlesex, agriculture of 534 
Military yard, tlie 300 
Millbank 887 

Mint/established at Durham house S5S 
Mint, the (.Southwark) 474—sanctuary 
ib. 

Monmouth square 309 
Maos pietatis Londinensis 560 
Monument 567 

Monumenta Westmonasterieusis SGS 
Monuments of honour 660 

National gall ary 890 
Navy office, the 333—office, the ib. 
Needle-woric, exhibition of 8(t0 
New church in the Strand 380, 670 
New inn 351 418 
Neyte, manor of 378 
* Nonnes head,’ the 451 
Norfolk house 888 
Northumberland house 846 

Obelisk, the 479 

Oil and mustard mills 511—destroyed 
by fire ib. 

Olympic theatre 848 
O. P. riot* 316 
Order, a curious 449 
Oratio Carolina 556 

Painted chamber, the 801 805 
Painting discovered in the House of 
Commons 801 

Palaces of the nobility, ancient 851 
Palace of the kings of Scotland 848 
Palace yard, new 167 
Panorama, Leicester square SOI 
Pantheon, the 898—destroyed fay fire 
899 

Pardon church>yard 417 
Paris garden 519—accident at ib. 

Park, St. James's 869 
Parliament divided into lords and com* 
mens 186—origin of 187—history of 
ib. et seq. 


INDEX. 

Paving ofWestminster and the liberties 
846 

Peers, fees paid by 199 
Penance performed by queen Hrarietta 
Maria 866 
Penitentiary 887 
Pest house 298—flelds ib. 
Peterborough house 887 
Petition of Southwark to the commmi 
couDcil 442 

Philanthropic society, the 483 
Phoenix gas and c!oke company 583 
Physicians, college of 867 56B 
Piccadilly 301 —house ib. 

Pictures, gallery of, Cleveland liouse 
S85 

Pictures of the sociely of arts 256 
Pipe office, the 333 
Popery, attempt to restore by James 
11, 362 

Prime minister, house of 884 
Printing press, the first 210 
Privy seal office, the 833—gardens 3S2 
—council office 885 
Proclamation for avoiding the stews 
514 

Pye, or Pike gardens 517 

Quadrant, the 304 
Quakers meeting bouse 524 
Quo warranto, pleadings on 544 

Raffle, a valuable 360 
Record, ancient relating to Southwark, 
435 

Regent’s park 185-—street 291 

Regicides, history of 561 

Relic, singular 7 

Report on public buildings 177 

Richmond terrace 832 

Ringed hall 568 

Riots, trial for 544 

Robbery at Westminster abbey 81 

Rochester house 518 

Roll, the great 171 

Roils, liberty of the 431—chapel 438 
—master of the rolls 432 
Rose theatre 523 
Royal Academy 329 
—— Institution, tfie 363 

-Society, the 387 

Rycf house plot 56 2 

St. Alban’s house 304 

— Anne's Westminster ib. — church 
306—schools 566 

— Clement Danes 337—origin of the 
parish ib.—church 387.. , 

——. — inn 344—well ibi 

— Dionia Backchurch 569 

— Dunstan’siihurch ib. 
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St. George Hanover square 352— 
chureb ib. 

— George’s palace ^68 

n .- — hospital 367 

■ . fields 478^riotoos assem¬ 

blies in 479 

— George, Sonthwark 489— church 
470 

— James’s parish 279—church 280— 
altar screen 288—font ib.—monu- 
tnents 283 

--square 287 

— . . (^ace 871—built 4 — 

Charles I. confined here 272—partly 
destroyed by fire ib. 

park 269—enclosed 4— 
improvements in 183—recent alte¬ 
rations in 270 

— John Southwark 458—church 454 
-church, Millbank233 

Zachary, inscription on~566 

— Margaret’s pariah 151—church 152 
—altar-piece 154 

— St, Margamt Lothbury 668 

— Mark’s chapel 360 

— Martin’s Qutwicfa, antique remains 
from 538 

— Marlin’s in the Fields 240—church 
ib.—vestry room 245 

— Martio-le-grand 540, 566 

— Mary-le-strand, parish of 319— 
church ib.—accident in 323 

— Mary Overie Priory 506—fire at 
507 — rebuilt ib.— surrendered to 
Henry VIII. ib.—temporalities 608 
—remains of the priory 509 

— Olave, Southwark 445—-church 446 
—free school 448 

St. Patrick’s chafiel 309 

— Paul’s, history of 536—eatbedial 
dome repaired 568 

— Paul Covent-garden 310—church 
ib.—destroyed by fire 811 

— Peter upon Cornhill, history of 539 
>— Peter’s, Pimlico 876—splendid altar 

piece 877 

— Philip’s chapel. Regent-street 291 

— Saviour, Southwark 494—ebureb 
iK—repaired 496—chapel of St. 
Mary ib.—beautiful cross 497—tran¬ 
sept ib.—tower Mo .—inferior ib.— 
choir 498—altar-screen ib.—monu¬ 
ments 499 

— Spirit chapel 345 

— Stephen, collegiate chapel of 164, 
186, 187 

— Thomas, Southwark 456—church 
ib—hospital 468—destroyed by fire 
ib.—dissolution of 461—rebuilt 462 

Salisbury-house 252 
Sanctuary of the abbey'^olated 9 


INDEX m 

Sanctuary, the 206—history of ib. 
Saville-house, 800 

Savoy, precinct of 878—guard-house 
8^2—St John the Baptist in the 
ib.^—architectural monuments S8S 
Sayings of queen Elizabeth 886 
School, Westminster 212 
Scotland-yard 248 

Sculpture, beautiful specimens of 202 

Seal of the Bridge-house changed 450 

Sellinger wharf 446 

Sergeants’-inn 409, 570 

Serpentine river 374 

Sick and wounded seamen’s office 83S 

Signet office, the ib. 

Singular event 246 

Singular story related of Mr. Gny 466 
Sion college, hi.story of 538 
Shepherds’ market 864 
Sheriffdom of London, history of 544 
Shenfi's of London sworn at the exche¬ 
quer 173 
Ship-yard 570 

Shrine of Edward the Confemor 60 
Society for the relief of persons impri- 
sbned fur small debts 249 
Soho Bazaar 209—square ib. 

Somerset-house S24-—visited by queen 
Elizabeth 326 

South-sea bubble, works on 663 
Southwark 483—boundary of 434— 
early history of 485 —history of 565 
Speaker drummed out of parliament, 
193 

Speaker’s house, the 204 
Speculum Britanniae 534 
Spencer house 286 
Stamp office, the 333 
Staple’s inn 412 

Statue, equestrian of Charles I. 248— 
pedestrian of Charles II. 809—^of 
Edward VI. 468—ofGeorgelll. 859 
—of James 11.232 
Statutes, curious vellum copy of 528 
Stewbouses 513 

Strand 3—former ruioous slate oWSl 
Studeuta of the inns of court, dissolute 
characters of 388 

Suburbs, western, their unsafeness 867, 

Siillulk house 473 

Surrey theatre 489 

Surrey, history of 565 

Swan theatre 533 

Tabard inn 525 
Talbot inn ib. 

Tax office, the 333 

Temple, the 391—church 393—restor¬ 
ed 394—lieautiful costumic statues 
394—interior 395—monuments 896 
—knights crusaders 397 
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T«inpie (inner) bail 400—^library 401 
—kitchen ib.—in8cnpli<Hi in 670 ' 

Temple (midtile) gate 401—inacriptien 
in memory of the great Arc — 
ball 408—screen ib,—roof ib.—^buat 
of tbe twelve Caesars 408—floe sontb 
bay window ib,—library ib. 

Thames, works respecting iite 665-.- 
formerly embetlisbed with gardens 851 
Thames tunnel 566 
Thavies-inn 570 
Theatres of London 541 
Theatrical riot 368 
Tiueviog'lape 815 
Tbomey island 8 
Throne in the house of lords 205 
Tombs, catalogue of 560 
Tothill-fields 815 
Tournament, a 237 
Town^hail, &c. Southwark, destroyed 
by fire 440 
Town-hall, the 584 
Tiwasurer Remembrancer’s office 333 
^ TMUnury, the 885—robbed 8 
Trinity Cbapel S68 
Trtiimpbal arch 373 
Trophies placed in Whitehall cbapei 
SSO 

Troubles of England 561 
Tuthill, &ir granted to 8 
Tyburn, 865 

Vantchall-bridge, 839 
Venus, statue of, by Canova 358 
VictdimiDg offioe, the 333 
Vinegar manufactory (.Potts) 589 

Union club-honse 867, 291 
Uniomhall 584 

Utdlnd Service dub-bousc 293 
Unitersity club-house 867 
Usbridge-boase STo 

Wafer gate, a beautiful 851 
Watar-vrorks, York-bnitdii'gs ib. 
Weeks’ museum 897 
WestmiDster, l~etym<»logy ib.—con¬ 
verted into a bishopric 3—old pdace 
destroyed by fire 4—governroeat of 


ib.—tdibey 5—focmdation ib.—de¬ 
stroyed ib.—rebuilt ib,—consecrated 
. ib.—Virgin Mary's chapel buih ib. 
—assaulted by a mob 7,19—taki^n 
down and r«»nilt 7—re-opened ib. 
—.St. Edmond’s chapel built 8—da¬ 
maged by fire ib,—sanctuary violat¬ 
ed 9—towers completed ib.—Henry 
VII.’s cttapel 9,‘SI—altars in 10, 15 
—tomb of Henry VII. 16—the mo¬ 
nastery dissolved 18—antiquities of 
664—abbey nearly destroyed by flie 
81—coronation of G orge IV. 28— 
list of abbots and deans 47—survey 
of and description of the tombs 48— 
the ctioir 66—the chapel of St. Ed¬ 
ward the Confersj>r 69—cbapel of 
Edward V., 69—the north transept 
70—St. Erasmus’ chafiel 89—St. 
Paul’s cba(iel 91—Henry seventh's 
chapvl 94—chajiel of St. Nicholas 
lO.l—St. Edmond's ehaiiel 107— 
chapel of St. Bsmedict 112—south 
transept, or poet’s corner 110— 
chapel of Blaze 186—north aisle 
140—the cloisters 148—history of 
564 

Westminster Hall 159 

-school 212 

Westraonasterium 563 
WUl of Henry VII. 14 
Wimbledon bouse SS4 
Wincliester house 510—used as a. pri¬ 
son 511—ruins discovered ib. 
Winchester palace attacked by sir T. 
Wyat 437 

Window, a beautiful, at Winchester 
bouse 518 
Whitehall 226 
White Horae Cellar 366 
Whores nest, the 852 
Wool, duty Imposed on for the repairs 
of the Strand 3 

Woolstaple, cause of its establishment 2 
Worcester house 886 

York bouse 336, 350—stairs 351 

Zoar chapel 583 
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Addington 50S 
Alfoxton, Somersetshire 
109 

Banquetting-hows White¬ 
hall 81 

Basingstoke 110 
Bedford- 44 
Bilsington Nether 43 
Binley, Warwickshire 425 
Bishop’s Canning, Wilts. 
129 

Brainsburton 321 
Brancepeth castle, Dur¬ 
ham 92 

Brockhall, Northampton¬ 
shire 133 

By brook, Kent 103 

Cannon row 232 
Charing 8 
Charlton 508 
Chelsea 139,222 
.Chertaey 339 
Chesterlord 13 
Chiseihurst Kent 120 
Clerkenwell 324 
Copthall, Essex 157 

DobberVhill, Surrey, 437 

Edinburgh 77 
Evesham 70 

Forty-faali, Middlesex 121 

Gawtborp, Lancashire, 92 
Greenwich 129 

Hanniogton, Witts, isi 
Hayes 822 

Hempstead Marshall, 
Berks. 425 

Uennington, Waiwick- 
sbire 141 

Hillington, Norfolk 130 
Hilston, Yorkshire 81 
Hokering. Norfolk 508 
Horseleydown 466 


Ilungerford market 250 

Kenninghull 43 
Kemweti hall, Suffolk 185 
Kenwood 78 

Ketteringham Norfolk 124 
Kidebrook 508 
Kiiburn Wells 47 
Kingston on Hull 80 
Knaith, J.incolnshire 421 
Knightsbridge 367 
Leicester tieids 299 
Lombard-street 164 
London 43 
Loughborough 492 
Lulfieid 13 
Ly on’s inn 78 • 

Lystou 43 

Mainhead, Devonshire 83 
Man, Isle of 43 
Millbank 2, 237 

Nathing, Essex 502 
Neal houses 878 
Netherlon,Devonshire 145 
Newdigate 508 
New llall, Wiltshire 156 
Nottingham 492 

Oxford 43 

Paddington 142 
Petty France 216 
Petwortb 63 
Playdou, Sussex 13 
Plesshe, Essex 1S 
Plowden, Shropshire 899 
Plumstead, Kent 608 
Plymouth 146 
Putney 384 

Reading 110 
Regent’s park 185 
Riston, Yorkshire 398 
Kiegate, Surrey 508 
Ripley. Surrey 87 , 
Kousham, Oxfordshire 75 


St. Beoct Holme, Norfolk 
850 

— George’s Fields 17 

— John’s church 69, 283 

— Helen’s nunnery 70 

— Margaret’s church 21 

— Martiu’s-le-Grand IS 

— Martin's church 240 

— Mary-le-Strand 69 

— Pancras 125 

— Paul’s school 218 
Scilly Isles 128' 

Scotland yard 248 
Scrivelsby, Lincoloshfre 

41 

Shipley, Derbyshire 342 
Sodford, Northampton, 18 
SomertoD, Kdkeony 145 
Spithead 85 

Stamford, Berkshire 12 
Sternshaw, Worcesterah.' 
119 

Stoke Pogis, Bucks 508 
Strand 261 

Swaffbum Market, Nor¬ 
folk IS 

Tad worth 508 
Tamworlh 467 
Teiiterden, Kent 181 
Thorneburgb, Bucks 18 
Thurney Island 2 
Tike-hill, Yorkshire 13 
Tiihmarsh, Nortbamptoa- 
shire 180 
Tothill tieids 215 
Tufton-street 236 

Vauxhall-bridge 239 

Uplamborne,Berkshire IS 

Washinghy, Hunlingdon- 
^ire 74 

Westminster Hall 159— 
school 144 
Whitehall 228 
Windsor park 8 
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P. PortratUi.~~£. Busts or Statues.— 8. G. 

Glass. 


Adama 865, 856—W. 186 
Addiaon, 3. B 124 
AltiemsAe, duke of B 108 
Atbeyne, & 519 
AMm, abbot 47 
Alfood abbot 47 
Alford, P 450 
Alfric, abbot 47 
Alfwiua, abbot ib. 

Alfwy, abbot ib. 

Algar, abbot ib. 

Abdre, B 182 
Andrewea, dean 48—rev. 

6 888 —biahop li 501 
Angerstein, J. J 890 
Aaae, queen, B 89— P. 

408, 418 
Ai»tey,C ISO 
Arder^, T 470 
Argyll, duke .of, B 122 
Aroeuray, T. B 159 
Arnoid, Dr. 885—S. 147 
W. B 158 

Arundel, earl of 847 
Aitdey, air R, 403 
Aatley, P. 848 
Atkyns,airT. 123 
Att^ury, dean 48—bi- 
sbob SIS 

Aubeny, air G. B 92 
Ajduffe, air J 688 

Baber, air J 312 
Bacon, lord, P 409 
Bagenali, N. 106 
BaUtie, M. B 86 
Baker, J 144 
Banka, air J 809—T. 142 
Barber, J 118 
Bargrave, J 128 
Barioar, biahop 523 
Barnard, W 89 
Baniba, Dr. 9 
Barrington, boa. D 899 
Barrow, 1. B 124 
Barton, 8 126 
Baaevi. G 876 
Bate, J 20 
Bath earl of B 91 
Bayne, captain B 79 
Beancterck, lord B 75 ‘ 


Beaufoy M B 142 
Beaumont F. 1 ) 8 , 126, 
B 421 

Beazley, S 335 
Bellamy J SIS 
Bellaayae air H 92 
Bellomante count 107 
Benaon dean 18 
Bentbam J 288 
Berkynge abbot 47 
Bill dean 48, B 113 
Bindley J 828 
Bingham J 502—sir R 
139 

Birch M 116 
Blair captain, B 79 
Blanke sir T 519 
Bliase R B 504 
Bloisabbot47.151—J 107 
Blood col. 236 
Blow J 146 
Bohan E de 111 
Bond M 476 
Bonner bishop 47S 
Booth B JB 118 
Boston abbot 18, 47 
Bovey K B 135 
Bouchier lord 91 
Boulter archbishop 76 ' 
Bourchier H 110 
Bourne 218 
Boxhull sir A 9 
Boydell aid. 289 
Boyle 213 

Bradford dean 48—S. 76 
Bray sir R 9, 865 
Brereton C T 308 
Brewer E R 508 
Bringfleld J 142 
Britfastan abbot 47 
Brocas sir B B 110 
Bromfleld E 474 
Bromley chancellor B 92 
Browne sir A 878 
Brown capt. 237—sir A 
508 

Bryan G 147 
Buchan Dr. B 149 
Buckingham duke of B 
99, 100, 295, 868 , P 
425, 426 


Portraits iu Stained 


Bnckland J 504 
Bullock R SIS—W SOS 
Bunyan J 528 
Burford 86 % 

Burke E P 258 
Borland sir J B 1%8 
Burleigh lady B ids—lord 
218, 887 

Burlington earl of 302 
Burnet T P 425 
Burney C B 129, 146, P 
257 

Burton D 873 

Busby R 58—Dr. 213 

Butler N 223—S. B 118 

Caddick W 288 
Caldecot P 450 
Camden B 125—P 413 
Campbell sir A B 123— 
sirJ P465 

Campion A 400—W 449 
Canning G 6 l 
Cannon R B 134 
Carew baron 106 
Carteret E B 147—P B 
144, E ib 

Casaubon 1 113, 125 
Cason T 524 
CavaJini P 66 , II 5 
Cavendish 427 
Cawarden sir T 246 
Caxton W 158, 210 
Cecil lady 107 
Chamberlain H B 147 
Chambers sir R 126 
Chardin air J 132 
Charles 1 B 248. P 408, 
P 409—11 P 276, B 
309, P 403, 409 P418> 
P 424, B 524 
Chatham earl B 79, B 89 
Chaucer G 117, 5^5 
Cbawortb J 385 
Chesterfield qarl 365 
Cholmondeley R 148 
Churchill G 180, SIS 
Clanricard earl of B 141 
Clare earl of 350 
Clayton sir R B 464 P ib 
Cli^rd lady J 107 



INDEX OF NAMES. 


Cockerell 356 
^ke, judge P 401 
Colchester, abbot 47—B 
91 

Cote B 168—C 481 
Colter H 406 
ColmanGslS 
Colquhoun P 158 
Conduit J B 137 
Congrere W B 186 
Conyers sir G P 464 
Cooke, capt. li 8 S. 149 
Cottington lord. 99 
Cotton sir R S7.S 
CoUreIC 133 
Courtenay bishop 355 
Cowley A 117, 213 
Cowper 213—earl 7*413 
Cox, dean 47—sir C 453 
Coxe sir R 125 
Craggs J JS 186 
Craven lord 2‘’3, 848, P 
425 

Creed R 130 
Crew J 91 
Crispenus, abbot 47 
Crolt sir R 283—W 146 
Crokesley, abbot 47 
Cromwell O 374 
Cruikshank W 301 
Cumberland 213 
Cundy J 362 
Cure T 503, 527, 533 
Curtiyngton, abbot 47,126 
Cutter sir J 152 

Dacre lady 220 
Dalhausie 385 
Dallingioii sir R 428 
Dalrympie W 128 
Darell M 216 
Darnley lord P 275 
Davcnant air W 118, 126, 
314, 349 
Davidson S 83 
Dauncey W 507 
Itenbam J 8 144 
Denis C St. 120 
Denman T 283 
Despencer H 392 
Dethick air W 829 
Devonshire duke of 866 
Dibdin C 489 
Dingley R 486 
Dodd R 289 
Dodsley J 288 
Dolben dean 48 
Dorche^er viscount B 92 
B 308 

Douglas sir R 385 
Drayton M 118 


Drury sir W 848 
Dryden J JS 116, 218 
Dudley W de R 106—lady 
B 158 • 

Dunbar viscount 144 
Dundas sir D 280 
Duppa bishop 86 —sir T 
147 

D’Urfey T 284 

Eadmems abbot 47 
Earles dean 48 
Eaatney abbot B 82 
Edward the Confessor 59 
« G 93, /* 114—1. B 63 
—111. B 64—V. 102 — 
VI. 456, P 458, B 463, 
EJwyn abb 4 47 
Egenoii chancellor 4‘'4— 
J. 141—R 140 141 
Egiuke V B 159 
Eleanor .|ueen B 63 
Elizabeth queen B 102, 
227 

Ellenburougb lord B 431 
Elliston 319. 490 
Eltham J of B 109 
Ely bishops of 429 
Emerson W 602 
Embry rev. E 313 
Eainey abbot 17 
Ewen N 18 

Exeter earl of B 90, 334 
Eyles sir G P 464 

Fairbourne sir P B 132 
Fai-holm S 128 
Fane sir G U 106 
Farrel D B 808 
Fascel abbot 47 
Featherstonehaugh M 226 
Feckenharn abbot 18, 48 
Feme bishop 111 
Ferrers sir R 9 
Fielding A 133 
Fiiicli judge 7*401—lady 
427 

Fineux sir G 851 
Fisher bishop P 426 
Fitzgerald K 7* 258 
Fleming J R 134 
Fletcher J 606 
Foikes M R ISO 
Folkestone viscount P 261 
Forbes B 85 
Foubert major 300 
Fountain A B 308 
Fox J C R 146—R 290 
Franklin Dr. B P 261— 
sir J P408 
Frederick T 468 


571 

Freke £ and J 181 
Friend J R 186 
Fullerton sir J R 99 

Gandy J P 861 
Gardiner bishop SIS 
Garrick R 125, 136—D 
255 

Gaunt J of 481 
GayJ R 122 
Gayfere T SI 
Geoffrey abbot 47 
George I. P S45, B 801, 
/> 408—II. P 876. 299, 
P4C8—III. P. 277,888 
—IV. 7J 261 P277 
Germanus abbot 47 . 
Gethin G 181 
Gibbon G 218 
GibOs J 214—T- 846, 819 
Giflard bishop 507—W 
i218 

Gifloid W 126 
Gisiebert abbot 151,271 
Giant ilteJ 21 
Gloucester, bishop of R 
111 

Godfrey sir E P 246, 825 
Godolphin C M9—S B 
133, 429 

GoIdsmitb'O R 122 
Golofre J 1 12 
Goodman, dean 48 — R 
118 

Gower C 201—R 499 
GrabeJER125 
Graham M 158 
Grantham earl of 864 
Gray R 119 
Green T 236 
Grosvenor earl 361 
Guest general fl 74 
Gunn W A 218 
Gurney J 394 
Guy T -166 R 468 R ib. 
Gwilt G 496 

Hakewell H 378 
Halbert J 484 
Hate sir M 404, P 411— 
P 408,—SR 124—Dr. 
P 258 

Halifax, earl of R 78 . 
Hafi £ 813 

Hamilton J 283- W 808 
Handel G F R 184 
HanwayJR77 
Harbord sir C 183 
Ilarcourt chanodHterPdOl 
Hardwick 311: 

Hardy sirTR 137 
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H»itr>wM w iss 

Harley C S44 
llarria JPSSa, S94 
Harriaon J 128 
Harvey J P 141 
HariMii^n, abbot 9, 47 
Hestiagaatr F 193>-~W B 
78 

Hatsdt J S99 
HaaRhN471 
Heatb, arcbbiahop StbO, 
512 

HeathoQte air G P 464 
H«d|^r 485 

HencfainaD, bishop P 426 
Henley abtet 47 
• Hrnriatta, queen 804,866 
Henry I. B 168—11. D 
168—I1I.6 B 62 Pile 
^V. B 68—VII. 15 B 
»5 P 275—VIII. P 275 
Beraclius 808 
Herbert E 144 abbot 47 
Hereford, countess of 508 
Herpeden sir J B 88 
Berries C B 185 
Hertford, countess of B 
112—earl of 487 
HesketsirT 147 
Ueth, arclibishop 473 
Heylins P 144 
Miccocks J*B 400 
Hill E 219—R 843, 533 
Hilton 877 
Hippesley J C 399 
Hogarth 301 
Holbein H 232 
Holland 315 

Holies F B 109—ur G B 

Holloway T 295 
Holmes, admiral B 93 
Holt, judjte P 413 
Hooper E P 258 
Hope, general 77—^sir G 
189—M 123 

Hopton C 631—sir O 477 
Home bishop 505 
Horner F B 77 
Hordey dean 48 
Horatck A 126 
Howe lord 135 
Howel i 899 
Hudson G P 275 
Humble P B 502 
Humea abbot 47 
Hnnsdon lordB 91 P401 
Hnater J 301 
Hard InibopP 258 
HuttJB I4l 


Ingham judge 166 
Ireland dean 48 
Islip abbot 13, 47 
dames M 147, 455 — I. 

daughters of B 108—II. 

B 832 P 409 
Jebb R 149 
Jekyll sir J 432, 217 
Jennings S P 258 
Jervis C B 218 
•John B 163 
Johnson Dr. 126—P 268 
Johnstone G J 144 
Jones J 228, 311, 406, 
Jonson B B 118 
Julius captain W B 130 

Kane R B 75 
Kean E B 265 
Kedyngton abbot 47 
Keefe A O’ 149 
JCemble J P B 79 
Kemp R 376 
Kemperfelt admiral B 85 
Kendal M B 90 
Kendall H E 376—J 131 
Kennel bishop 213 
Kenneth 111 248 
Kentearl of 226 
Kerry countess of 84 
Kitlord J 223 
Killegrew R 142 
King'W 129 
Kininss lord 432 
Kinsaleiord B J47 
Kirk P B 75 
Kirton abbot 86 
Kite sir R 455, 525 
Kneller sir G B 140 
Knipe T 129 
Knmlys lady K 109 
Kyreheston abbot 47 
Kyrton abbot 47 

Lacy H 405 
Lake general 138 
Lancaster earl of B 87, 
876—countess of B 87 
Langbam abbot ft, 47—S 
deB 113 
Lant T 474 

Lansdown marquis of 358 
Laurentitts abbot 6 , 47 
Iaw j B 521 

Lawrence abbot 151 — 
general B 141 
Leche sir £ 343 
Lechmore lady B 126 
I^eda duke of 483 
Lely sir P 312 


Leng bishop 156 
Lenox, lady M. B 103 
Ijeopold prince 269 
Leven sir A 582 
Levingston T 144 
Levin* W 141 
Lewes bam abbot 47 
Lewis J 486 
Ligonier general B 87 
Linsted B 507 
Lin wood Miss 300 
Litchfield H C 399 
Littleton judge P 401 
Litilington abbot 8,47,128 
Uoyd E 198 
Lock W P 258 
Lockyer B 504 
Londonderry marquis of 
81 

Lort sir G 81 
Lyttleion sir T 347 

Mabbot R 461 
Macclesfield earl of P 412 
Mackenxie J S B 123 
Macklin C 813 
Madeod C 93 
MagnaviMe G do 398 
Mann N 428 
Manners lord B 79 
Manningbam general 77 
Manny W de 414 
Mansell T* 14.3—E ib. 
Mansfield earl B 78, 213 
P 408 

Margaret princess 67 
Markham archbishop 313 
Marshall J 520 
Martin R 504 
Mary the virgin S. O. 93 
—queen of Scots B 104 
—IL B 89 P 401 P 464 
Mason W B 119 
Massinger P 505 
Maulevrer G S 80 
Mead S 453 B 400—R B 
148 

Melboum lord 302 
Mellitus bishop A O 93 . 
Methuen J B 129 
Mexborongb country of 
91 

Meymott J 478 
Middlesex earl of B 118 
MUIer R B 245 
Millynge abbot 47 
Milton j a 119 
Monk indiep 109 
Monmouth duke of 309 
P425 



INDEX OP NAMES. 


MonlagiQC ca^ttsin B 138 

psm 

Montaigne dean 48 
Moore sir G 188.~W 400 
Moor W 86 
More sir T 404,418 
Morgan A B 504—W148 
Motley bishc^ P 4S6,531 
Mortimer 385 
Morton J 501 
Mobs bishop 855 
Mountain bishop 406 
Moonlrath count B 85 
Munson sir W 487 
Murray sir R 186 

Nash J 895, 873 
Neiie dean 48 
Nelson adm. B 89 
Neve R le 145 
Newcastle duke of B 80, 
365 

Newland A 501 
Newton J B 189 
Nightingale J G B 83 
Noehden G H 885 
Normanton earl of B 144 
Norris sir F B 83 
Nurtlianpton earl of 846 
Norihuntbcrland earl of 
868—iluke ol /*258— 
duchess of B 106 
Norwich abbot 47 
Nost van 359 
Notre le 869 

Nottingham countess 885 
Novosielski 295 

OMbam H 9 
Ordbrigfat abbot 47 
Orgar abbot ib. 
OrCbbright abbot ib. 
Osmund abbot ib. 

Ougbton general 86 
Otttram W 184 
OwenTB 131 

Palmer J B 158, 223 — 
Mr T 336 
Panther J 458 
Paoli P de B 131 
Papylion abbot 47 
Parker sir P B 169 
Parr.elle F L 149 
Parr B 159—T 186 
Patten M 218 
Payne J 834 

Pearce dean 48—Z B 135 
Pecksali sir R B 111 
Pembroke earl of 246, B 
897 


Peputcb dr. 438 
Percival rt bon. S. B 149 
Perkins Si Co. 588 
Perronet M P 261 
Peterborough earl of 287 
Peters R li 169 
Phillippa queen JB 64 
Philips sir E 193 
Phillips J B 117 
Pickering G I80~sir J 92 
Pii-eon H 473 
Pitt W 81—B 137 
Piantagenet W 898 
Plenderleath O B 147 
Plowden E B 899 
Pococke sir G B 32 
Pont d Arch W 507 
Pope M 135 
Popham col. B 90 
Postard abbot 47 
Pott 529 
Price J 470 
Prideaux sir E P 145 
Priestman H 144 
Pringle sir J 124 
Prior MB 1,19 
Pritchard Mrs. 120 
Proudfoot M 508 • 

Pryor 21S 
Purcell H 147 

Radley B 133 
Kaine M 421, 441 
Kainsford judge P 408 
Raleigh sir W 158 
Reece dr. 303 
Repton G A 893 
Reynolds sir G SOI 
Rich 315‘ 

Richard I. B 163—11. B 
65 

Richardson Sir T. 131 
Richmond duchess of B 
89—duke of B 09 
Roberts J B 117 
Robinson J P —sir T B 
184—P F 308—sir S 
185 

Romney earl of 284 —P 
257 261 

Ros H B 898—W de 608 
Rosmar earl of 852 
Ross lady 106 
Rons G 399 
Rowe N B 121 
Rupibus P de 468 
Russel E B 109—lord J 
B 100 

Rusworth J .473 
Rutheil bishop B 91 
Rysc S 449 


mz 

Sadler G 497 
Salisbury earl of 853 
Salisbury O P 258 
Sanderson sir W. S 78 
Saville sir G P 858 800 
Saunders C 80 
Saumareas P B 146 
Scales lord 504 
Scott 862 
Sebert, king P 115 
Selby R 112 
Selden J 400 
Selred abbot 47 
Seymour T B 159 258— 
lady J 109—queen J P 
275 

Shodwell T B 119 
Shaftesbury chancellor P‘ 
425 

Shakspeare B 120 
Sharpe G B 120 
Sheldon archbishop P 424 
Sheruourn bishop'405 
Shipley W P 258, P 261 
Shorter sir J 501 
Shovell sir C B 128 
Shrewsbury earl of B 110 
P 485 

Siddons S B 265 
Simco J 284 
Siuirke R 293 315 
Smith J B 188 134 
Suane J 176 
Somerset duchess of 83 
South R 58 
Spangeu V 486 
Spetman sir H 404 
Spencer E 119 
Sprat dean 48 136—G 1 IS 
St. Alban's eurl of 279 
St. Augustine S O 98 
St. John 3 G 93 
Stafi'ord archbishop 163— 
sir W 159—earl of 102 
—countess of ib. 

Stanley sir H B 107 
Stanhope C B 139—sir E 
9—earl B 140 
Staunton sir G L B 146 
Steele J P 258 
Stein Mr. 528 
Ste}iben B 163 
Stepney G A 129 
Stevens G A 489 
Steward dean 48 
Stewart J 143 
Stilling fleet B264 
Stokehara W 812 
Stonehouse sir G 368 
Storr J B 81 - 
Stuart C B 65 



em 

S47 

=5i-j£ 4uke of 47S— 

^rifesssof jg 109 

' ■'l.'j W *405 " 
T.=-=^ls=‘J »arf of SOS 

«ua'a^^ 6ca?l‘ jfi SD4 

>«««m voottiesk: of 92 
liMiOn T B 4«l--aP424 

:., ,^f> 426 •'■■ "" 

Kiiirliifle^ «r O S94 

T . 204 

;^»»iilj iibbot 47 ^ ■ ■ 

ipfiblipy lord de SS9 
fbjlor «r R 125 
«F«!g.|dei^.!SS’ 

Tcitiiwn dr. 36S 
^l!s«dore king 808 

biubnu 447 461 
J. B 183—dean 

•48 88 

Tt^HMnecm J B 121 
‘^onihill air J 854 < 

.^sa.Tstqa'glS ..irf'-. 

M^nraie , v, ■' 

^ittlrlojif^^^ 3 899 
Awjpx0:^''di I'Sl ■ 

Toire Edaiiral 85 
*|r<i>n|n)i(i W 473 
Tooneon dean 48 
Tour B de la B 101 
Townidiend K 132 
Treby sir G 399 
ir^Falieame J B 508 
yrelawney H 308 
Tr^Uan jodge 477 
■SlSjs^rsir J 851 
‘3p2iftge T 131 
T 195 
^rotter J 309 


m©EX OF NAMES 

t'ndor Margaret B lOS 
Twyaden J. 142 
Twisdan judge P 401 
Twitty C 819 
Tyrrel B 186 

Valence A de B 87, 392— 
W de B 107 
Vanbragb sir J 294 
Vandun C B 158 
Vaughan T B 81—30 
•Vcre sir 11 82 
Vernon admiral 13 7 
VertueG 148 
ViUettes W 85 
Viltiers sir G B 107 
Vincent dean 48—H 81 
—Dr. 113 , ’ 

Viner S 117 
Vilalia abbot 47, 151 

Wager sirC B 71 
Waidby,archbishop Bill 
Wales, Henry prince of P 
275 

Walker 11 18—T 511 
Wallingford lord 249 
Walpole sir R 288—lady 
B 108 

Walter abbot 47—bishop 
398 

Waltham bialiop B 66 
Warburton dr. 40G 
Ward dr. B 2tU 
Ware abbot 47 56 
Warren bishop 74—E 78 
—sir P B 80 
Watson admiral B 73 
Watts dr. J Si 12U 
Wedgcwood air J 288 
Week 297 

Wellington duke of 307 
Wemyas A 128 


Wencelans, king 65 
Wenlock W 8—abbot 47 
WeatTB 146—col. 489 
Weatmacott 87.5 
Weston dean 47 
Welenhall dr. 124 
Whitbread S 264 
Whytell A B 142 
Wickham bishop 502 
Wilcocks dean 48—J 130 
William 11. B 108—111. It 
89 B 288 P 401 P 464 
Willtan^ C 145—dean 48 
Willis bishop 241 
Wilmot 359 

W incbesier marchioness 
ofB 105 

Windsor J 88- W of B 
108 

Wintringbam C B 76 
Wolfe general IS 86 
Wood G 399 
Woodstock T de ill 
Woodward SB 141 
Woolet W B 149 
Worcester earl of 386 
WortK!y S 364 
Wotlon .sir 11 5?1 
Wrag W n 128—0 ,"423 
Wren sir C 28.H 3 Jo .i3i 
Wright sir M S' 401 
Wulnoth abbot 47 
WulsinuH abbot ib. 

Wyatt 203—B 2(i4—1 21 
125 298 406—sir T 4.37 
Wynne sir W VV 2o 

Vniber L 18 

Vong J42—dr. IH—T504 
York duke of 226—duch¬ 
ess of B 107 
Young A P 258—R 483 


FINIS. 


Pointed by OotsrfB ako Stkanok 
Blbbap’s Court, Old Bailey. 









